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PREFACE. 


The  object  of  the  present  work  is  to  furnish  a  brief 
but  complete  summary  of  the  history  of  antiquity,  from 
the  remotest  times  down  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman 
Empire  in  the  West,  in  a.d.  476.  The  history  of 
Greece  and  Rome  is  taught  in  all  schools  professing  to 
give  a  liberal  education,  but  this  is  often  done  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  the  other  nations  of  antiquity,  which, 
though  they  did  not  exercise  an  equally  powerful  influ- 
ence  either  upon  their  contemporaries  or  upon  posterity, 
yet  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  by  any  one  desirous  to 
obtain  a  complete  view,  and  form  a  correct  estimate,  of 
the  ancient  world.  The  present  manual,  therefore,  em- 
bracing the  history  of  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  is 
designed  to  present  to  the  student,  besides  the  histories 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  an  outline  of  that  of  the  non- 
classical  nations,  and  to  devote  to  each  of  them  as  much 
attention  as  their  historical  importance  may  seem  to 
demand. 

The  history  of  the  Jewish  nation  does  not  form  part 
of  this  manual,  because  it  is  felt  that  the  history  01  that 
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memorable  people,  in  order  to  be  in  any  way  satisfac- 
tory, cannot  be  treated  with  the  same  brevity  as  that 
of  other  ancient  nations  ;  it  must  further  be  assumed, 
that  the  history  of  the  Jews  is  known  to  every  Christian 
student  from  his  Bible  and  the  religious  instruction  he 
has  received ;  the  sacred  history,  moreover,  is  of  that 
peculiar  kind  that  it  ought  not  to  be  placed  on  a  level 
with  that  of  less  favored  nations,  it  being  essentially 
of  a  religious  character,  and  every  one  ought  to  learn  it 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures  themselves,  rather  than  from 
any  summary  abridgment  In  order,  however,  to  assist 
the  biblical  student,  a  brief  chronology  of  Jewish  histoiy, 
from  the  Creation  down  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
has  been  added  to  the  Chronological  Table  at  the  end 
of  the  work. 

The  whole  manual  is  divided  into  three  books,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  three  distinct  courses  of  history ; 
the  first  comprising  the  Asiatic  nations  and  Egyptians  ; 
the  second,  the  Greeks,  Macedonians,  and  the  kingdoms 
that  were  formed  out  of  the  empire  of  Alexander  the 
Great ;  and  the  third,  the  Romans,  Carthaginians,  and 
the  nations  cf  south-western  Europe. 

L.  SCHMITZ. 
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HISTORY. 


OF 


THE    NATIONS   OF  ANTIQUITY. 


INTRODUCnON. 

Ths  name  antiquity,  in  its  most  general  acceptation,  is 
commonly  understood  to  comprise  the  whole  period  from  the 
creation  down  to  the  overthrow  of  the  western  empire  in  a.ix 
476,  and  the  history  of  that  vast  expanse  of  time  is  termed 
'the  "History  of  Antiquity,"  or  "Ancient  History."  But 
neither  the  beginning  nor  the  end  of  this  histoty  is  the  same 
for  all  the  nations  of  antiquity.  As  to  the  beginning  of  the 
human  race  in  general,  it  is  obvious  that,  unless  assisted  by 
revelation,  man  could  have  possessed  but  very  little  or  no 
knowledge  at  all,  and  after  the  creation  of  man  many  centu- 
ries must  have  passed  away  before  those  communities  could 
be  formed  in  the  primitive  seats  of  our  race,  which  we  term 
states  or  nations,  and  which  alone  form  the  subjects  of  gen- 
eral history.  But  even  the  beginnings  of  these  national  or 
political  associations,  to  whatever  period  they  belong,  do  not 
]ret  constitute  the  beginning  of  real  history,  for  die  accounts 
of  the  formation  of  states  and  the  foundation  of  dties  are 
generally  transmitted  to  later  ages  by  mere  oral  tradition, 
which  is  ever  changing  and  expanding,  until  in  the  end  It  is 
impossible  to  separate  its  nucleus  of  truth  from  what  has 
grown  1900  and  around  it    Real  history  does  not  commence 
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until  the  time  when  contemporary  records  of  some  kmd  ot 
another  are  drawn  up  to  assist  the  memory  of  man  in  pre* 
serving  for  posterity  the  memorials  of  a  nation's  life.  Wo 
do  not  mean  to  assert  that  absolutely  nothing  can  be  known 
of  those  periods  about  which  we  have  no  contemporary 
records,  for  tradition  may  also  hand  down,  and  has  handed 
down,  a  vast  amount  of  information  concerning  past  ages,  but 
such  information  can  never  be  as  perfect  and  free  from  error 
as  the  accounts  drawn  up  by  contemporaries,  or  by  persons 
living  so  near  the  events  themselves,  as  to  be  able,  with  a 
reasonable  amount  of  judgment  and  discernment,  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth.  Written  records  fix  forever  that  which  would 
otherwise  be  subject  to  a  perpetual  process  of  change  and 
modification. 

The  possibility  of  drawing  up  records  of  a  nation's  history 
depends  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances,  and,  above  all,  upon 
the  art  of  writing.  As  this  art  did  not  become  known  to  all 
the  ancient  nations  at  once,  but  was  gradually  imparted  by 
one  to  another,  it  follows  that  contemporary  records  were 
made  in  some  countries  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  in 
others,  and  it  must  be  observed  in  general,  that  the  Asiatic 
nations  and  the  Egyptians  practised  the  art  of  writing  many* 
centuries  before  it  was  introduced  into  Europe.  Hence  we 
possess  authentic  and  trustworthy  accounts  of  some  Asiatic 
nations  at  a  period  when  the  history  of  Europe  is  still  buried 
in  utter  darkness.  Asia  is  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  in 
Asia  the  first  states  were  formed,  and  it  is  from  Asia  that 
Europe  and  Africa  received  their  inhabitants.  Hence  the 
traditions  and  history  of  the  Asiatic  nations  go  back  to  more 
remote  periods  than  those  of  any  nation  in  Europe. 

While  thus  the  nations  claiming  our  attention  in  antiquity 
widely  differ  in  regard  to  the  points  at  which  their  respective 
histories  and  traditions  commence,  the  point  at  which  an* 
tiquity  terminates  is  no  less  different  with  different  nations. 
The  epoch  generally  assumed  as  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween antiquity  and  the  middle  ages,  is  the  overthrow  of  the 
western  empire  of  Rome,  and,  so  far  as  the  south-west  of 
Europe  b  concerned,  that  event  marks,  in  a  sufficiently  strik 
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log  manner,  the  transition  to  an  entirely  new  state  of  things : 
—ell  that  was  peculiar  to  the  ancient  world  had  then  ceased, 
and  a  new  order  of  things  had  sprung  up ;  the  ancient  em-^ 
pire  was  broken  to  pieces,  new  kingdoms  were  built  up  on  its 
ruins,  and  civilization,  which  had  before  reached  a  certain  cul- 
minating point,  now  began  a  new  career,  struggling  through 
many  centuries  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  until  in  the  end 
it  rose  to  that  height  which  constitutes  the  glory  of  our  own 
age.  But  upon  the  eastern  world  that  event  exercised  little 
or  no  influence,  for  the  Greek  empire  continued  its  wretched 
existence  for  nearly  a  thousand  years  longer,  and  the  Asiatic 
nations  also  preserved  their  previous  forms  and  institutions 
without  any  material  change,  until  the  establishment  <A 
Mohammedanism  revolutionized  nearly  the  whole  of  western 
Asia  and  the  north  of  Africa.  The  nations  of  central  and 
eastern  Asia,  lastly,  were  not  affected  at  all  by  the  event 
which  so  completely  changed  the  aspect  of  western  Europe. 
But  notwithstanding  this  discrepancy,  it  is  convenient,  at 
least  for  Europeans,  to  regard  the  fall  of  the  western  empire 
of  Rome  as  the  termination  of  antiquity,  and  as  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  era  in  history.  Down  to  this  event, 
therefore,  it  is  our  intention  in  this  manual  to  carry  the  history 
of  the  ancient  nations. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  remarks  that 
the  history  of  the  human  race  is  altogether  involved  in  im- 
penetrable darkness  during  those  renK>te  periods,  about  which 
neV.aer  traditions  nor  written  records  have  come  down  to  us, 
for  there  are  other  sources  from  which  a  certain  amount  o! 
historical  knowledge  can  be  obtained,  concerning  man  as 
well  as  concerning  the  globe  he  inhabits.  The  earth,  and 
the  mighij-  '-evolutions  it  has  undergone  since  the  days  of  its 
creation,  and  before  it  became  the  fit  abode  for  man,  are  not, 
properly  speaking,  subjects  of  a  history  which  is  concerned 
about  man  alone;  but  being  the  scene  of  his  jo3rs  and 
sorrows,  its  history,  as  revealed  by  the  science  of  geology, 
and  its  description  furnished  by  that  of  geography,  are  inter« 
esting,  nay,  indispensable  handmaids  to  the  history  of  man. 
Geology,  though  less  necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  the 
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histoiy  of  mankind,  affords  us  some  insight  into  the  odier 
wise  mysterious  revolutions  through  which  the  earth  has 
passed  before  assuming  its  present  form  and  character. 
What  geology  is  to  the  history  of  the  earth,  comparative  phi- 
lology has  proved  to  be  to  the  history  of  man.  Ages  about 
which  all  traditions  and  all  histories  are  silent,  would  be  like 
sealed  books  to  us,  were  it  not  for  comparative  philology,  a 
child  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  for  the  analysis  and  com- 
parison of  languages  allow  us  every  now  and  then  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  relations  subsisting  among  nations  often  sepa- 
rated, during  the  historical  times,  by  thousands  of  miles ;  of 
the  state  of  their  civilization,  and  of  their  migrations,  before 
they  reached  the  countries  in  which  ultimately  they  took  up 
their  permanent  abode.  One  example  may  suffice  to  show 
the  flood  of  light  which  comparative  philology  in  our  days 
has  thrown  upon  the  history  of  mankind :  it  is  now  estal> 
lished  as  a  fact  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  nations  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus,  as  well  as  the  ancient 
Persians,  spoke  a  language  radically  identical  with  those 
spoken  in  Europe  from  the  earliest  times,  including  both 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  perhaps  even  the  Etruscan.  This 
great  fact  has  dispelled  a  mass  of  false  notions  formerly  en- 
tertained in  regard  to  the  ancient  population  of  southern 
Europe.  The  radical  identity  of  all  these  languages  shows 
incontrovertibly  that  there  must  have  existed  at  one  time  a 
dose  connection  among  the  nations  which  speak  them,  and 
that  in  fact  all  these  nations  must  have  sprung  from  one  com- 
mon stock.  Of  this  fact,  neither  tradition  nor  history  has 
preserved  the  slightest  trace.  The  primitive  seats  of  man 
were  in  all  probability  in  the  north-west  of  India,  or  the 
highlands  of  Armenia ;  thence  the  branches  spread  in  all 
directions,  until  the  ocean  set  a  limit  to  their  migrations.  It 
has  thus  been  established  that  most  of  the  races  of  men,  from 
the  Ganges  in  the  east,  to  the  Atlantic  in  the  west,  belong  to 
one  great  family,  and  it  is  probable  that  further  investigations 
will  show  that  all  the  two  thousand  languages  spoken  by  man 
are  traceable  to  one  common  parent,  and  will  thus  confirm  the 
record  of  Genesis,  that  all  mankind  is  descended  from  one 
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oonunon  father  and  one  common  mother.  The  study  of  lan- 
guage will  then  dispel  the  idea  of  several  originally  distinct 
races,  which  physiologists  have  assumed  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  the  physical  differences  which  present  themselves 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  parts  of  our  globe. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  for  practical  purposes,  it  is  use- 
ful to  divide  mankind,  as  it  at  present  exists,  into  three  or 
even  six  different  races,  each  presenting  peculiar  character- 
istics,  which  neither  climate  nor  mode  of  living  apparently 
ever  produces ;  but  though  this  is  true  of  the  present  age  of 
the  world,  who  will  undertake  to  prove  that  it  was  so  from 
the  beginning  ?  Is  it  not  possible  that  for  many  generations 
after  his  first  creation  man  was  more  plastic  and  more  easily 
affected  by  climate  and  the  other  influences  which  at  present 
are  nearly  inoperative  in  determining  our  physical  and  mental 
constitution  ?  If  a  man  by  living  in  central  Africa  does  not 
now  become  a  negro,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  was  always  so  • 
and  hence  we  conceive  that  the  strongly  marked  differences 
between  existing  races  afford  no  ground  for  assuming,  as 
many  have  done,  that  these  differences  have  existed  from  the 
day  of  creation,  or  that  God  created  not  one,  but  several 
pairs  of  human  beings. 

Another  means  of  furnishing  us  with  some  idea  of  the  his- 
toty  of  a  nation,  in  the  absence  of  literary  memorials,  is  to  be 
found  in  its  architectural  remains ;  for  even  if  they  bear  no 
inscriptions,  or  such  inscriptions  as  cannot  be  deciphered  and 
understood,  the  mere  forms  and  structure  of  their  houses, 
temples,  tombs,  and  other  edifices,  often  reveal  to  us  at  least 
some  parts  of  a  nation's  life  and  history,  and  that  too  some- 
times in  a  more  vivid  manner  than  written  records  would  have 
done.  Hence  the  mode  of  life  of  ^he  Egyptians,  and  their 
ordinary  pursuits,  were  known  to  the  world  from  their  sculp- 
tured monuments,  long  before  the  clue  to  the  reading  of  the 
hieroglyphics  had  been  discovered ;  and  the  same  may  still  be 
asserted  of  the  Etruscans,  whose  inscribed  monuments  have 
not  yet  been  deciphered. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  ancient  history 
becomes  authentic  and  continuous  from  the  moment  the  ait  t 
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of  writing  is  discovered  and  applied  to  the  recording  of  eventii 
for  the  earliest  records  are  lost  to  us  in  almost  every  instance  j 
and  even  if  they  were  extant,  they  would  scarcely  furnish 
more  than  the  skeleton  of  history.  We  are  therefore  depend- 
ent upon  later  writers,  who  drew  up  their  accounts  by  the  aid 
of  legends  and  traditions.  The  value  of  such  accounts  de- 
pends upon  a  variety  of  circumstances,  and  the  historian  is 
obliged  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution  and  wariness  in 
examining,  weighing,  and  discriminating  the  authenticity  of 
the  sources  from  which  he  derives  hb  information.  As  a 
great  many  of  the  historical  writings  of  the  ancients  have 
perished,  he  is  often  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  filling  up  gaps 
by  combination  and  conjecture,  or  from  analogy.  Even  at 
periods  about  which  his  sources  of  information  flow  more 
copiously,  he  has  to  contend  with  difficulties  that  are  unknown 
to  the  historian  of  modem  times.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the 
unsettled  state  of  ancient  chronology.  There  was  no  chron- 
ological era  common  to  all  the  nations  of  antiquity ;  every 
people  had  its  own  system ;  and  while  some  reckoned  by  lunar 
years,  others  computed  time  by  solar  ones ;  with  one  nation, 
moreover,  the  year  commenced  at  one  season,  while  with 
another  its  beginning  belonged  to  one  quite  different.  To 
reduce  all  these  discrepancies  to  one  uniform  system  of  chro- 
nology is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  we  must  often 
be  satisfied,  after  all,  with  results  only  approximating  to  the 
truth.  We  cannot  pretend  in  this  work  to  enter  into  a  critical 
examination  of  this  and  other  knotty  points  connected  with 
ancient  history,  but  our  object  will  be  to  give  those  results 
of  modem  inquiries  which  in  our  judgment  appear  to  be  best 
entitled  to  our  acceptance. 

According  to  the  principle  that  man,  and  more  especially 
those  political  associations  of  men  which  we  call  states,  are 
the  proper  subjects  of  history,  all  the  nations  that  ever  ex- 
isted during  the  vast  period  of  antiquity  come  within  the  com* 
pass  of  ancient  history ;  but  the  claim  they  have  upon  our 
attention  varies  according  to  the  degree  of  civilization  they 
attained,  and  the  influence  they  exercised  upon  their  contem- 
poraries or  upon  posterity.     In  a  work  designed  for  the  in 
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•truction  of  the  young,  moreover,  it  would  be  out  of  place  to 
record  all  that  is  known  of  every  state  and  tribe  we  meet  with 
in  ancient  times.  A  selection  therefore  has  to  be  made,  and 
a  nation  deserves  a  more  or  less  prominent  place  in  history 
in  the  proportion  in  which  it  has  either  promoted  or  retarded 
the  progress  of  mankind  in  civilization.  In  this  view  ancient 
history  becomes  considerably  narrowed  ;  it  must  not,  however, 
be  imagined  that  the  less  important  nations  will  be  passed  over 
altogether ;  they  will  receive  their  due  share  of  attention, 
whenever  they  emerge  from  their  obscurity  and  come  in  con- 
tact with  other  more  influential  branches  of  the  human  family. 
The  sacred  history  of  the  Jews,  however,  or  the  account  of 
the  direct  interference  of  God  in  the  affairs  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  will  be  excluded  from  the  present  work,  partly  because 
it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  familiar  to  every  one,  and  partly  because 
It  appears  to  us  to  be  more  adapted  for  religious  than  for  his- 
torical instruction,  being  altogether  distinct  from  ordinary 
political  history. 

There  is  yet  another  method  by  which  the  domain  of  an- 
cient history  is  sometimes  reduced.  For  there  are  historians 
who  confine  themselves  to  the  consideration  of  those  nations 
whose  history  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  the  writers  of  the 
two  classical  nations  of  antiquity,  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  pass  over  all  others  whose  history  has  become  known  to 
us  during  the  middle  ages  and  in  modem  times,  partly  from 
native  records,  and  partly  through  travellers  and  missionaries. 
It  will  be  our  endeavor  in  the  present  work  to  set  no  such 
limits  to  our  undertaking,  but  to  pass  in  review  all  the  great 
nations  of  antiquity,  from  whatever  sources  our  information 
regarding  them  may  be  derived,  and  thus  to  exhibit  before 
the  young  student,  in  broad  outlines,  as  complete  a  picture  of 
die  ancient  world  as  can  be  produced  by  the  extended  knowl- 
edge of  the  present  age.  Much  that  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  and  to  understand  more  thoroughly,  will  still  remain 
obscure,  being  seen  only  through  the  mist  of  the  many  cen- 
turies which  separate  us  from  the  events  presented  to  our 
contemplation. 

As  the  development  of  the  human  race  has,  on  the  whole^ 
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loUowed  the  daily  course  of  the  sui^  we  shall  begin  with  the 
nations  of  eastern  Asia,  and  thence  proceed  westward  till  we 
reach  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  beyond  which  ancient  hiatoiy 
does  not  extend* 
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CHAPTER  I. 


OS06RAPH7CAL  SKETCH  OF  ASIA. — ^THB  KARLIXST  SOCIAL  AMD 
POLITICAL  FORMS  AMONG  ASIATIC  NATIONS. 

I.  Asia  is  traversed  by  an  immense  plateau  or  high  table- 
land, intercepted  by  numerous  elevations  and  depressions  of 
the  ground,  and  occupying  nearly  one-half  of  the  continent. 
This  extends  from  the  Black  sea  in  the  West,  to  the  sea  of 
Corea  in  the  East  of  China,  and  consists  of  two  main  parts, 
which  may  be  termed  the  eastern  (the  larger)  and  the  western 
highlands  of  Asia.  The  former  did  not  become  known  to  the 
classical  nations  of  antiquity  until  a  very  late  period,  and  the 
ancients  call  it  Scythia,  beyond  mount  Imaus.  This  eastern 
highland  bears  throughout  an  almost  uniform  character,  though 
its  chains  of  mountains  have  many  breaks  and  interruptions. 
It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lofty  ranges  of  mountains, 
either  in  such  a  manner  that  the  enclosed  table-land  sinks 
down  towards  its  centre,  from  which  the  mountains  gradually 
rise  on  all  sides,  or  the  surrounding  mountains  rise  directly 
from  the  edge  of  the  table-land.  The  former  is  the  case  in 
the  north,  where  mount  Altai  forms  a  kind  of  circumvallation, 
while  the  latter  form  appears  more  in  the  south  about  the 
Himalayan  mountains,  the  northern  foot  of  which  rises  froia 
the  very  edge  of  the  table-land.    These  mountains  and  high- 
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lands  were  regarded  by  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  East  as 
the  centre  of  the  earth's  surface,  as  the  habitation  of  the  gods 
and  of  the  blessed,  where  peace,  and  light,  and  splendor 
reigned  forever,  and  where  war  and  death  were  unknown. 
It  is  true  all  the  countries  of  Asia  are  grouped  around  those 
highlands  as  around  a  mighty  citadel ;  but  the  notion  that 
they  were  the  abode  of  happiness  appears  to  have  arisen  only 
from  the  sublime  grandeur  of  the  mountains,  for  in  reality  the 
life  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  them  was  poor  and  wretched, 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  nations  o^r^'^ving  the  plains, 
abounding  in  the  most  luxurious  vegetation  and  in  all  the  rich- 
est gifts  of  nature  ;  for  the  former  were  for  the  most  part  no- 
mades,  that  is,  tribes  wandering  with  their  flocks  and  herds 
over  the  extensive  steppes,  sometimes  overrunning  as  con- 
querors the  more  fertile  countries  around  their  highlands. 
Their  mode  of  life,  without  any  towns  or  fixed  habitations, 
with  few  wants,  and  these  easily  satisfied,  remained  the  same 
for  ages,  and  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  make  any  consid- 
erable progress  in  civilization.  Hence  they  remained  far  be- 
hind the  surrounding  nations  that  lived  under  more  favoraUe 
circumstances. 

From  the  central  table-land  the  countries  sink  down  to- 
wards the  seas  in  the  most  different  forms :  mighty  rivers  with 
numerous  tributaries  form  extensive  water-systems,  which  are 
at  the  same  time  the  great  high  roads  along  which  the  nations 
have  migrated.  The  northern  part  of  Asia,  sloping  down 
from  the  central  highlands,  the  modern  Siberia,  does  not  come 
into  consideration  in  ancient  history,  but  the  eastern,  south- 
em,  and  western  slopes  are  the  scenes  of  the  manifold  stnig^ 
gles  and  developments  of  the  Asiatic  nations,  which  will  en- 
gage our  attention.  In  many  of  these  countries,  history,  even 
in  the  remotest  times,  meets  with  regularly  organized  states^ 
sometimes  even  displapng  a  splendor  and  magnificence  bOT- 
dering  upon  the  fabulous.  Wealthy  cities  with  superb  temples 
and  palaces  form  the  centres  of  civilization  and  refinement,  and 
an  extensive  commerce  supplies  them  with  the  comforts  and 
luxuries,  for  which  the  East  has  at  all  times  been  proverbtaL 
Bat  the  very  bounties  of  nature,  which  almost  dispftntftd  widi 
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tftie  labor  of  man,  at  the  same  time  rendered  him  incapable  of 
vigorous  exertion,  and  checked  his  progress,  or  caused  him  to 
sink  into  listless  indolence. 

2.  All  the  natiohs  we  meet  with  in  ancient  history — ^with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Chinese  and  a  few  others- 
belong  to  one  of  two  great  races,  the  Indo-Germanic  and  the 
Semitic  The  languages  of  these  two  races,  notwithstanding 
tteir  almost  endless  varieties,  prove  incontestably  that  each 
of  them  must  have  descended  from  one  common  root.  The 
Semitic  race  embraces  not  only  those  nations  which,  accord* 
ing  to  the  Mosaic  account,  are  descended  from  Shem,  that  is, 
the  Hebrews  and  Arabs,  but  all  the  tribes  from  the  Tigris  to 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  sea.  It  is  accordingly  encir« 
ded  by  the  far  more  extensive  territories  inhabited  by  branches 
of  the  Indo-Germanic  race,  which  comprises,  in  Asia,  the 
Indians  and  Persians,  and  in  Europe,  the  Greeks,  Romans, 
Celts,  Germans,  Slavonians,  and  Lithuanians.  It  is  owing  to 
this  greater  extension  of  the  Indo-Germanic  race  that  the  lan« 
guages  spoken  by  its  different  branches  differ  more  widely 
from  one  another  than  those  of  the  Semitic.  For  thousandls 
of  years  these  two  races  have  been  the  great  promoters  of 
civilization,  sometimes  the  one  rising  higher  in  the  scale  and 
sometimes  the  other.  Their  characters  diverged  at  a  very 
early  period,  but  they  have  nevertheless  exercised  a  consid- 
erable influence  upon  each  other,  and  at  times  have  con- 
tended with  each  other  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  world.  The 
most  striking  differences  between  them  may  be  briefly  stated 
thus :  The  Semites  are  distinguished  for  their  quick  and  keen 
perception,  for  their  bold  and  restless  spirit  of  enterprise,  for 
their  obstinate  perseverance  in  the  pursuit  of  their  objects,  for 
their  spirit  of  exclusiveness  in  the  possession  of  what  they  have 
gained,  for  their  strong  passions  and  sensual  propensities, 
and,  above  all,  for  their  strong  desire  to  comprehend  the  will 
of  the  deity,  and  their  lofty  aspirations  in  religion.  It  is  ow- 
ing to  this  last  circumstance  that  the  religious  systems  recog- 
nizing the  existence  of  only  one  true  God,  have  originated 
among  Semitic  nations.  The  Indo-Germanic  race,  embracing 
a  multitude  of  nations  of  different  degrees  of  civilization       t 
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and  of  different  capabilities,  is  not  so  easily  characteriaed'. 
but  still  the  more  prominent  among  its  branches  possess 
greater  clearness  and  calmness  of  mind,  and  greater 
powers  of  reflection,  than  the  Semites ;  they  exhibit  great 
genius  for  organization,  and  a  wonderful  capability  for  devel« 
oping  the  various  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  m 
well  as  for  literature  and  the  arts,  in  the  last  of  which  the 
Semites  have  always  been  far  behind  them.  Their  minds 
being  very  docile  and  plastic,  they  have  in  later  times  not 
only  adopted  the  religious  systems  of  the  Semites,  bat  ad« 
vanced  and  developed  them  so  much,  that  at  present  they  fax 
surpass  their  original  instructors.  They  have,  in  fact,  devel- 
oped all  that  is  great  and  noble  in  man  to  such  a  decree,  as 
to  outstrip  all  other  races. 

3.  Many  Asiatic  nations  have,  or  pretend  to  have,  tradi« 
tions  about  their  existence  as  states,  which  go  back  many 
thousands  of  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era.  It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  such  traditions  are  dl 
no  historical  value  ;  the  account  now  universally  adopted  in 
Christendom,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  plausible  in 
itself,  is  that  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  according  to  which 
the  first  pair  of  human  beings  was  created  about  four  thou* 
sand  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine the  part  of  Asia  where  our  first  parents  were  placed 
by  their  creator,  nor  can  we  trace  with  any  accuracy  the  grad- 
ual increase  and  extension  of  our  race.  All  we  know  is,  that 
in  the  course  of  time  men  spread  from  Asia  over  the  two 
other  ancient  continents  of  Africa  and  Europe.  The  Mosaic 
account  divides  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  according  to  their 
decent  from  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  viz. :  Shem.  Ham,  and 
Japhet — Shem  being  described  as  the  ancestor  of  the  Semitic 
race,  Ham  as  the  father  of  the  Egyptians  and  Africans,  and 
Japhet  as  the  progenitor  of  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Europe.  But  we  have  already  observed  that  language  is  the 
only  safe  criterion  in  classifying  the  different  branches  of  the 
human  family,  and  the  study  of  languages,  as  it  advanceSi 
points  more  and  more  distinctly  to  one  common  stock  of  ba 
man  beings — ^all  physiological  differences  of  races  beiqg»  in 
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4.  The  character  and  the  institutions^  social  and  political, 
of  the  Asiatic  nations  have,  on  the  whole,  undergone  very 
few  changes,  and  their  present  condition  is  not  very  different 
from  what  it  was  thousands  of  years  ago.  All  of  them  reached 
a  certain  degree  of  civilization,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
in  some  instances  very  great  progress  was  made,  but  none  of 
diem  ever  advanced  beyond  a  certain  point,  at  which  they 
either  remained  stationary,  or  from  which  they  sank  back 
into  a  state  of  semi-barbarism.  The  causes  of  this  phenome- 
non are  found  partly  in  the  climate  of  southern  Asia,  where 
the  luxurious  productiveness  ol  nature  supports  man  without 
much  ezerdon  on  his  part,  and  where  the  easy  mode  of  life 
allowed  him  to  sink  into  a  state  of  indolence  and  apathy, 
which  proved  to  be  the  greatest  obstacle  to  a  steady  and  pro- 
gressive development  Other  causes  may  be  found  in  tha 
social  and  polidcal  relations  of  the  eastern  nadons,  some  of 
wliich  may  be  traced  again  to  climatic  influences. 

5.  Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  human  race,  or  at 
least  so  far  as  we  can  trace  its  history,  the  strong  has  always 
subdued  the  weak,  the  rich  has  oppressed  the  poor,  and  the 
cunning  has  cheated  the  simple.  He  who  had  the  power, 
claimed  the  right  to  rule  over  the  weaker  as  his  subjects  or 
his  slaves ;  and  this  state  of  inequality  descended  from  father 
to  son,  and  from  generation  to  generation  ;  it  was  regarded 
even  by  great  philosophers  as  the  natural  and  legitimate  state 
of  things.  Women,  being  the  weaker  sex,  were  treated  in 
Asia  only  as  the  means  of  gratifying  the  passions,  and  pro- 
moting the  comforts  of  men  ;  the  wife,  in  her  relation  to  her 
husband,  was  no  more  than  a  servant ;  and  the  natural  conse- 
quence was,  the  man  took  to  himself  as  many  such  servants  as 
he  was  able  to  maintain.  Polygamy  was  the  natural  off- 
shoot of  such  a  degraded  view  of  the  matrimonial  reladon,  in 
which  the  husband  considered  himself  to  have  many  rights 
and  few  duties.  This  evil  which  has  existed  in  Asia  from 
time  immemorial,  and  still  degrades  both  sexes  in  eastern 
countries,  readers  a  family  life  similar  to  that  of  Europe  an 
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impossibility ;  it  destroys  the  natural  relation  between  parent 
and  child,  and  causes  that  between  husband  and  wife  to  be 
almost  the  same  as  between  a  master  and  his  slave,  which 
debases  both. 

6.  As  a  state  is  only  an  extended  family,  it  is  but  natural 
to  expect,  in  the  larger  community,  vices  and  virtues  anal-> 
ogous  to  those  prevailing  in  the  family.  Despotism,  there- 
fore, is  the  form  of  government  which  we  have  to  look  for  in 
the  East ;  but  it  may  be  asserted  in  general,  that  the  des- 
potism exercised  by  the  head  of  a  state  is  of  a  more  unmiti* 
gated  character  than  that  practised  by  the  head  of  a  family ; 
for  in  the  latter  the  members  come  into  closer  and  more  fre* 
quent  contact,  both  with  one  another  and  with  the  head,  and 
the  obedience  and  kind  offices  of  the  one  party  cannot  fiul  to 
draw  forth  gratitude  and  affection  from  the  other.  In  the 
state,  the  despot,  living  in  a  haughty  seclusion  from  his  sub- 
jects, stands  to  them  in  no  relation  that  might  develop  his 
better  feelings.  Despotism,  which,  during  the  historical  pe- 
riods of  Eastern  history,  is  the  established  form  of  govern- 
ment, seems  nevertheless  not  to  have  been  the  original  one, 
which  must  rather  have  contained  elements  of  both  liberty 
and  servitude.  The  earliest  form  of  government  in  Asia 
appears  to  have  been  the  patriarchal,  in  which  the  head  of  a 
family,  or  of  an  aggregate  of  families,  that  is,  a  tribe,  exercised 
the  sovereign  power.  Such  a  community,  proud  of  its  real  or 
imaginary  ancestor  or  founder,  of  its  deeds  of  valor,  and  other 
distinctions,  might  be  either  extremely  exclusive,  or  might  ad- 
mit strangers  to  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  those  en- 
joyed by  the  men  boasting  one  common  origin.  This  form  of 
government  is  generally  preserved  longest  among  a  nomadic 
tribe.  Such  a  people  at  first  scarcely  shows  any  distinction 
among  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed.  A  priestly  dass 
may,  in  some  instances,  begin  to  separate  itself  from  the 
rest ;  but  the  head  and  centre  of  the  whole  nation  is  always 
the  chief  who  has  succeeded  to  those  rights  and  distinctions 
which,  in  the  belief  of  all,  belonged  to  their  first  progenitor  by 
tiie  law  of  nature.  Their  wandering  mode  of  l^e  renders  ft 
necessaiy  for  the  nation  to  be  always  ready  for  war,  either  to 
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■epd  aggression,  or  to  conquer  new  pastnres  Cor  thdr  heids 
and  flocks.  The  personal  contact  of  the  patriarchal  niki 
with  his  subjects  softens  his  relations  to  them  in  a  similar 
manner  as  that  subsisting  in  a  family  between  the  head  and 
the  members.  A  change  takes  place,  when  different  tribes 
join  together  under  one  chief,  and  this  change  is  most  strik- 
ing when  a  nomadic  tribe  succeeds  in  subduing  an  agricultural 
people  with  fixed  habitations.  In  this  case  the  conquered  are 
treated  at  first  in  a  very  different  way  from  the  conquerors : 
the  chief  treats  them  as  slaves  belonging  to  him  by  the  right 
of  conquest.  If  the  nomadic  tribe  settle  in  the  conquered 
country,  and  amalgamate  with  the  original  inhabitants,  the 
chie^  in  the  course  of  time,  assumes  the  same  power  and 
authority  over  them  as  over  the  subject  people :  both  become 
slaves,  and  despotism  is  complete.  As  the  possession  of  un- 
limited power,  pride,  and  self-indulgence,  are  little  calculated 
to  improve  and  ennoble  man,  despotism  generally  proceeds 
from  bad  to  worse.  The  Asiatic  nations  have  never  risen  to 
the  idea  of  political  freedom  :  the  man  who  is  a  despot  in  his 
domestic  circle  submits  with  abject  servility  to  the  commanda 
and  caprices  of  those  whom  drcumstanoes  have  placed  above 

him. 

7.  Among  all  the  more  important  nations  <^  the  East,  we 
find  a  more  or  less  complete  system  of  castes,  whereby  the 
descendants  are  bound  to  follow  the  same  pursuits  as  their 
parents'.  States  based  u(>on  the  system  of  castes,  are  prob- 
ably of  later  origin  than  patriarchal  states,  for  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  the  establishment  of  castes  is  always  the  result  of 
conquest  The  classes  distinguished  for  their  knowledge, 
for  their  military  prowess,  or  for  wealth,  subduing  others^ 
naturally  assume  the  higher  powers,  and  contrive  to  preserve 
them  for  their  descendants.  Knowledge  and  valor  naturally 
gain  the  ascendancy  over  a  nation  in  its  first  stage  of  devel- 
opment, and  hence  the  castes  of  priests  and  warriors  every- 
where appear  as  the  first  and  most  powerful.  Wisdom  and 
knowledge  are  regarded  as  gifts  vouchsafed  by  the  Deity  to 
his  ministers  alone ;  and  priests  accordingly  are  the  teachers 
and  advisers  not  only  of  the  people,  but  also  of  the  nilersi 
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over  whom  their  influence  is  often  so  great  as  to  eclipse  dia 
power  of  the  militaiy  chief — ^his  claims  being  based  on  no 
higher  authority  than  that  of  the  sword.  The  militaiy  caste, 
from  which  the  ruler  is  generally  taken,  forms  a  kind  of 
nobility,  which,  like  the  knights  of  the  middle  ages,  keeps  the 
rest  of  the  population  in  subjection  by  the  constant  practice 
and  exercise  in  arms ;  they  secure  to  their  descendants  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  by  early  training  and  habit  The 
other  castes  are  always  found  subordinate  to  these  two, 
though  among  them  also  there  is  a  gradation  of  rank  and  dignity. 
It  may  appear  strange  and  unnatural  to  us  to  compel  a  son  to 
follow  the  same  trade  or  profession  as  his  father,  as  talent  and 
inclination  seem  indispensable  to  success;  but  we  must  not  over- 
look the  important  influence  of  early  training  and  habit,  which, 
even  in  our  own  age  and  country,  generally  induce  the  sons 
of  agriculturists  to  follow  the  occupation  of  their  fathers.  In 
the  early  ages  of  the  world,  the  institution  of  castes  may  even 
have  been  very  beneficial ;  but  when  it  becomes  an  obstacle 
to  the  free  development  of  individual  energy,  its  influence  is 
of  a  paralyzing  nature ;  and  if  it  remains  unreformed,  the 
state  itself  deca3rs,  or  continues  a  monotonous  existence,  with- 
out progress  and  without  improvement.  Even  while  in  its 
highest  prosperity,  the  form  of  government  in  such  a  state  is 
despotic— either  the  priests  exercising  an  undue  influence,  or 
the  military  chief  ruling  unchecked,  or  at  least  controlled  only 
by  priestly  authority. 

Such  are  the  principal  forms  of  government  we  meet  with 
in  the  south  and  east  of  Asia,  and  it  is  only  in  the  western 
parts,  as  we  approach  nearer  to  Europe,  that  we  find  any 
modifications  forming  a  kind  ci  transition  to  the  freer  institiii 
lions  off  European  life. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

CHINA. 

I.  China,  which  forms  a  vast  empire  in  the  east  of  Asia, 
consists  of  the  slopes  or  terraces  from  the  central  highlands 
of  Asia,  and  of  extensive  and  fertile  lowlands  traversed  by 
large  rivers  and  intersected  by  an  immense  number  of  canals. 
Its  inhabitants,  belonging  to  the  Mongol  race,  differ  from 
Europeans  more  widely  than  any  other  civilized  nation. 
They  are  the  only  branch  of  the  Mongols  that  has  attained 
any  considerable  degree  of  civilization,  but  their  progress  ap- 
pears to  have  been  checked  thousands  of  years  ago,  and  ever 
since  that  time  the  nation  has  been  stationary,  so  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  any  history  at  all.  Even  the  repeated 
conquests  of  the  country  by  foreign  invaders  from  the  high- 
lands of  Asia  have  produced  no  changes,  for  the  conquerors 
being  less  civilized  than  the  conquered,  generally  adopted  the 
manners,  laws,  and  language  of  the  conquered  Chinese. 
This  stationary  character  of  the  nation  is  regarded  in  China 
as  the  only  true  basis  of  happiness  and  civil  order,  and  is  for 
this  reason  enforced  by  its  rulers.  What  has  once  been  estab- 
lished must  forever  remain  unaltered,  and  all  education  con- 
sists in  a  mere  mechanical  training  to  move  within  certain 
fixed  forms ;  and  to  do  nothing  but  what  somebody  else  has 
done  before,  is  considered  as  a  sign  of  the  most  consummate 
wisdom.  The  mariner's  compass,  gunpowder,  and  even  a 
kind  of  printing,  were  invented  by  the  Chinese  at  a  remote 
period ;  but  while  in  European  countries  these  things  have 
been  the  means  of  gigantic  prc^ess  and  reforms,  the  Chinese 
have  never  employed  them  to  any  great  practical  purpose,  nor 
have  they  carried  them  beyond  certain  rude  and  clumsy  be* 
finmngg.    The  futoie  destiny  of  China,  therefore,  must  be  a 
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continuance  of  its  stagnation,  unless  the  nation  be  shaken  b^ 
violent  convulsions  out  of  its  lethargic  condition 

2.  The  language  of  the  Chinese  is  as  peculiar  as  the  people 
themselves.  Its  whole  vocabulary  consists  of  about  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  monosyllabic  words,  which,  being  pronounced 
with  different  intonations  or  accents,  produce  about  on^ 
thousand  two  hundred  and  three  different  words.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  poverty  of  the  language  is,  that  many  words^ 
though  pronounced  in  the  same  way,  have  very  different 
meanings,  which,  in  some  instances,  are  not  fewer  than  thirty 
or  forty.  The  inconveniences  and  misunderstandings  arising 
from  such  a  language  may  easily  be  imagined.  The  Chinese 
language  has  in  reality  no  grammar  at  all,  for  declensions  and 
conjugations,  and  all  the  variety  of  other  changes,  and  the  num* 
berless  prefixes  and  suffixes  by  which,  in  other  languages  so 
many  relations  are  expressed,  are  entirely  unknown,  and  the  re- 
lations of  words  to  one  another  are  indicated  by  their  position 
alone.  The  writing  of  the  Chinese  is  not  alphabetic,  but  con- 
sists of  compound  and  strangely-formed  characters  or  signs 
representing  words,  and  their  vast  number  forms  a  singular 
contrast  with  the  poverty  of  the  spoken  language,  for  the 
Chinese  dictionaries  contain  between  three  and  four  thousand 
different  signs  or  symbols  of  this  kind.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  originally  these  signs  were  of  a  hieroglyphic  or 
pictorial  character,  and  that  in  the  course  of  time  they  were 
so  much  altered  as  to  become  in  the  end  mere  conventional 
symbols.  Only  very  few  of  these  signs  represent  sounds  or 
syllables. 

3.  This  stiffness  and  want  of  elasticity  in  their  language 
have  produced  corresponding  effects  upon  the  minds  of  the 
Chinese,  and  have  also  stamped  their  character  upon  their 
philosophy  and  religion.  The  ancient  religion  of  the  Chinese 
—we  are  not  speaking  here  of  Buddhism,  which  was  imported 
at  a  later  period  from  abroad — was  extremely  poor  and  meagre, 
and  it  is  said  that  their  language  does  not  even  contain  a 
word  or  symbol  for  a  spiritual  or  divine  being.  Confucius 
(properly  Kong-fu-tse),  their  celebrated  philosopher,  who  lived 
about  the  year  b.c.  500,  as  well  as  his  disciples  and  followers. 
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never  alluded  to  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  being  as  the 
creator  and  ruler  of  the  universe,  whence  Confucianism  is 
little  better  than  Atheism.  In  his  time,  it  is  said,  all  the  rela 
tions  of  social  and  divil  order  were  in  a  state  of  utter  dissolu< 
tion,  and  he,  by  inculcating  a  strict  and  pure  system  of  ethics, 
endeavored  to  restore  the  morality  and  happiness  of  former 
ages.  To  this  great  object  he  devoted  all  the  energies  of  his 
life ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  fruits  of  his  labors,  for  it 
was  not  till  after  his  death  that  his  countrymen,  appreciating 
his  doctrines,  really  commenced  the  work  of  reform,  and  made 
his  ethical  system  the  soul  of  their  social  and  political  life 
This  tradition  seems  to  be  perfectly  correct,  and  is  borne  out 
even  by  the  present  condition  of  the  Chinese  people.  The 
moral  code  of  Confucius  teaches  the  most  absolute  submission 
of  children  to  the  will  of  their  parents,  of  wives  to  that  of  their 
husbands,  and  of  the  whole  nation  to  that  of  its  rulers.  The 
idea  of  freedom  or  of  a  self-determining  will  is  not  recognized 
at  all. 

4«  But  notwithstanding  this  total  absence  of  freedom  and 
the  paralyzing  influence  of  the  immutable  adherence  to  estab- 
lished forms  and  doctrines,  there  has  been,  within  a  limited 
sphere,  a  considerable  amount  of  intellectual  activity.  The 
literature  of  the  Chinese  is  rich,  and  the  industry  of  their 
learned  men  and  scholars  ought  not  to  be  undervalued,  al- 
though the  intellectual  interests  of  their  country  have  not  been 
much  advanced  by  them.  Poetry  in  particular,  in  which  the 
feelings  of  men  have  found  an  outlet  even  among  nations  far 
less  favorably  circumstanced  than  the  Chinese,  has  been 
cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  The  novels  produced  by 
the  Chinese  are  distinguished  by  a  certain  refinement,  but  are 
only  pictures  of  their  own  life,  which  strictly  moves  in  certain 
prescribed  forms.  Their  lyric  poetry  is  freer  and  more  natural. 
A  collection  of  the  best  literary  productions  is  ascribed  to 
Confucius ;  it  is  related  that  when  he  commenced  the  work  of 
reforming  his  countrymen,  he  collected  in  six  books  every 
thing  that  had  been  written  in  earlier  ages,  and  seemed  to  him 
suited  to  assist  him  in  his  endeavors.  One  of  these  books, 
which  bear  the  name  of  Kings,  is  lost,  but  the  remaining  five 
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are  to  this  day  regarded  by  the  Chinese  as  tfie  ( 
sacred  books  of  their  literature.  One  of  them,  called  Y-king 
contains  a  kind  of  symbolic  philosophy ;  the  Chu-king  and 
Tcheu-tsieou  treat  of  historical  and  political  subjects ;  the 
Li-king  of  customs  and  ceremonies,  and  the  Chi-king,  lastly, 
forms  a  collection  of  three  hundred  and  eleven  national  song% 
which  Cbnfucius  is  said  to  have  selected  out  of  three  thousand. 
In  the  third  century  before  Christ  nearly  all  the  literary  treas^ 
ores  of  the  Chinese  were  destroyed  by  fire,  whence  the  aiF 
thenticity  of  those  books  may  fairly  be  questioned,  though 
the  Chi-king  seems  to  be  genuine,  as  lyric  poems  can  be  most 
easily  retained  and  propagated  by  oral  tradition.  These 
poems,  in  the  opinion  of  those  conversant  with  the  Chinese 
language,  are  full  of  grace  and  beauty,  and  are  mostly  ex- 
pressive of  grief  and  sorrow,  as  if  they  had  been  composed 
at  a  time  when  the  natural  feelings  of  the  nation  began  to  pen* 
ceive  the  artificial  restraint  that  was  beginning  to  be  imposed 
upon  them. 

5.  The  historical  literature  of  China,  so  far  as  antiquity  is 
concerned,  is  extremely  meagre,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as 
containing  trustworthy  records.  The  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  furnish  us  with  no  information  whatever,  unless  we 
suppose,  as  some  have  done,  that  the  Seres,  the  silk  mer<^ 
chants  of  the  ancient  world,  are  the  Chinese.  Whatever  we 
know,  therefore,  about  ancient  China,  is  derived  from  native 
sources,  and  from  the  reports  of  missionaries  and  travellers 
—the  former  of  which  can  scarcely  be  called  authentic,  while 
the  latter  are  often  scanty  and  incomplete ;  for  the  Chinese 
have  at  all  times  been  extremely  vigilant  in  excluding  froha 
their  countiy  all  foreigners,  who  might  have  gathered  infor- 
mation, and  communicated  it  to  Europeans.  The  Chinese 
traditions,  tracing  the  history  of  the  empire  back  many 
thousands  of  years  before  the  Christian  era,  state  that  theif 
ancestors  came  into  the  country  from  the  mountains  in  the 
north-west,  and,  finding  it  occupied  by  barbarous  tribes, 
gradually  extirpated  or  subdued  them ;  and  those  whose  lives 
were  spared  adopted  the  customs  and  language  of  the  con- 
querors, and  united  with  them  as   one  nation.     But  it  is 
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admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  earliest  periods  of  Chinese 
history  are  quite  fabulous ;  and  the  most  ancient  dynasty  ol 
Chinese  sovereigns  that  may  be  looked  upon  as  historical,  is 
that  of  Hia,  which  ascended  the  throne  about  the  year  bjc* 
3307.  As  the  art  of  writing  is  unquestionably  veiy  ancient 
in  Chinay  it  is  not  impossible  that  written  records  of  that 
remote  period  may  have  been  preserved  ;  but,  in  consequence 
sf  the  general  destruction  of  Chinese  literature,  which,  as 
already  mentioned,  took  place  in  the  third  century  before 
Christ,  the  historical  annals  of  China  which  have  come  down 
to  our  time  cannot  be  accepted  as  trustworthy  records.  The 
account  of  this  general  catastrophe  of  Chinese  literature  runs 
as  follows  ^— Under  the  third  d]masty,  called  Cheu,  the  great 
chiefs  in  the  various  parts  of  the  empire  made  themselves 
almost  independent ;  they  recognized  the  supremacy  of  the 
emperor  scarcely  more  than  nominally,  and  threw  the  empire 
into  a  complete  state  of  anarchy  by  the  incessant  wars  among 
themselves.  One  of  the  chiefs,  of  the  house  of  Zin,  put  an 
end  to  this  state  of  things  by  subduing  all  his  rivals,  and 
usurping  the  imperial  throne  itself.  The  most  powerful  ruler 
of  this  (the  fourth)  dynasty  was  Shi-hoang-ti,  who,  in  order 
to  crush  all  attempts  of  the  conquered  chiefs  to  recover  their 
dominions,  and  to  deprive  them  of  all  documentary  evidence 
by  which  they  might  establish  their  claims,  ordered  all  literary 
productions  of  the  preceding  dynasties  to  be  burned.  After 
the  death  of  Shi-hoang-ti,  however,  about  b.c.  200,  the  house 
of  Zin  perished  as  rapidly  as  it  had  risen,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  dynasty  of  Han,  which,  not  deeming  a  knowledge  of 
tiie  past  dangerous  to  its  own  existence,  ordered  the  books  to 
be  restored.  Careful  inquiries  were  made  after  any  remains 
which  might  have  escaped'  destruction,  and  a  number  of  frag' 
ments  were  brought  together.  But  the  most  important  source 
is  said  to  have  been  the  memory  of  an  old  man,  who  pretended 
to  know  by  heart  all  the  ancient  annals  of  the  empire,  and 
from  whose  dictation  they  were  restored.  Now,  even  admit- 
ting that  originally  the  written  records  went  back  as  far  as 
the  tweAty-third  century  ac,  we  can  hardly  conceive  that  a 
nation's  history  restored  in  this  manner  should  be  authentitf 
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and  complete.  Hence  the  most  competent  Chinese  historiast 
assert  that  the  commencement  of  really  trustworthy  accounts 
cannot  be  dated  farther  back  than  the  ei^th  century  before 
the  Christian  era.  But,  even  subsequent  to  this  latter  epoch, 
Chinese  history  is  by  no  means  like  what  we  call  history  in 
western  Asia  or  £urope,  for  we  have  absolutely  nothing  but 
records  of  external  events,  consisting  of  rebellions,  usurpa- 
tions, and  changes  of  dynasties,  the  people  itself  being  treated 
as  an  inert  mass,  which  never  comes  into  consideration.  Such 
a  history,  which  scarcely  deserves  the  name,  presents  nothing 
that  is  either  pleasing  or  instructive ;  and  those  who  wish  to 
study  it  must  be  referred  to  the  works  specially  devoted  to 
the  elucidation  of  Chinese  histoiy. 

6.  The  stationary  character  of  the  Chinese  nation  is 
mainly  owing  to  three  causes  : — i.  The  obstinacy  with  whidi 
the  people  cling  to  their  ancient  habits  and  customs,  and 
repel  every  attempt  at  a  change  or  reform  ;  2,  The  fact  that 
the  empire  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by 
mountains  and  seas — 3,  separation  which  the  Chinese  them- 
selves have  strengthened  by  the  construction  of  the  celebrated 
wall,  which  runs  for  about  fifteen  hundred  miles  along  the 
northern  frontier  of  China.  It  extends  over  mountains,  some 
of  which  are  five  thousand  feet  in  height,  and  runs  across 
rivers  and  valleys.  Its  average  height  is  twenty  feet,  and  its 
breadth  at  the  base  twenty-five,  and  at  the  top  fifteen.  The 
object  of  this  immense  rampart  was  to  protect  the  empire 
against  the  incursions  of  the  Tartars.  This  end,  however, 
was  not  always  attained,  and  even  the  imperial  family  at 
present  reigning  in  China  is  of  Manchoo  Tartar  origin,  and 
has  been  on  the  throne  for  upwards  of  two  centuries.  5. 
Tlie  absolute  power  of  the  emperot,  who  is  regarded  as  the 
representative  of  God  upon  earth,  and  is  styled  **  the  Son  of 
Heaven."  He  and  his  aristocracy  of  learned  men,  called 
Mandarins,  treat  the  great  body  of  the  people  as  imbecile 
children,  and  by  every  means  prevent  their  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  events  that  are  going  on  in  the  world 
around  them.  The  experiences  of  foreign  nations,  therefore^ 
are  shut  out  from  the  Chinese,  and  notwithstanding  tiieir 
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astonishing  skiU  in  some  of  the  mechanical  arts  and  manu- 
factures, they  have  in  general  always  been  far  behind  the 
western  nations.  Their  form  of  government  is  a  kind  of 
patriarchal  despotism.  Agriculture,  the  most  ancient  and 
most  honored  occupation,  is  under  the  special  patronage  of 
the  emperor,  who  at  a  stated  period  in  every  year  performs 
the  ceremony  of  ploughing  a  few  furrows  ;  and  the  empress 
encourages  the  manufacture  of  silk,  by  planting  every  year 
with  her  own  hands  a  few  mulberry-trees.  Events  are  going 
on  at  this  moment  within  the  celestial  empire,  which  may  pos- 
sibly break  the  fetters  that  have  compelled  the  Chinese  for 
thousands  of  years  to  walk  like  children  in  leading  strings^ 
and  throw  down  the  barriers  which  have  so  long  isolated  their 
country  from  the  rest  of  the  world«  and  prevented  it  from 
accepting  a  healthier  civilization. 


CHAPTER  III. 

INDIA. 

I.  India,  the  easternmost  country  of  Asia  known  to  the 
ancients,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  gigantic  chain  of  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  on  the  south  of  which  it  extends  in  the 
JEorm  of  two  peninsulas.  The  western  is  now  called  Hin- 
dostan,  and  the  eastern  Further  India,  or  sometimes  India 
beyond  the  Ganges.  The  western  peninsula  is  divided  into 
two  almost  equal  parts  by  a  range  of  mountains  running  from 
east  to  west.  The  part  on  the  north  of  these  mountains  is 
the  real  continental  Hindostan,  and  that  on  the  south  was 
formerly  called  Deccan.  The  central  part  of  the  northern 
division  contains  extensive  lowlands,  which  are  richly  watered 
by  the  great  rivers  Indus  and  Ganges,  and  their  numerous 
tributaries.  The  eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula  is  mostly  flat, 
while  the  northern  and  western  parts  are  mountainous,  and  in 
some  districts  form  high  table-lands.    This  great  variety  in 
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the  aspect  of  the  country,  in  its  elevations  and  depreasiom^ 
produces  the  greatest  climatic  differences  ;  for  while  the  plains 
and  valleys  are  in  every  respect  tropical  countries,  and  irhi*e 
the  mountainous  parts  are  during  the  greater  portion  of  the 
year  free  from  excessive  heat,  the  highest  mountains  display 
the  phenomena  of  the  polar  regions,  and  the  lower  parts  have 
all  the  characteristics  of  the  temperate  zones.  Hence  India 
within  its  whole  extent,  from  the  Himalaya  mountains  to  its 
southernmost  points,  presents  a  variety  of  climate  and  produc- 
tions, such  as  no  other  country  in  the  world  can  boast  oL 

2,  The  variety  of  the  inhabitants  of  India  is  almost  equally 
great  We  call  the  people  of  India  Indians  or  Hindoos — a 
name  which  the  Greeks  derived  from  the  Persians,  and  which 
has  thence  passed  into  modem  languages ;  but  the  ancient 
native  appellation  was  Arya,  that  is  "honorable  men,"  the 
name  assumed  by  the  three  higher  castes  of  Indians,  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves,  as  the  observers  of  the  sacred  laws,  from 
the  Mlekha,  that  is,  barbarians,  or  despisers  of  the  law.  Al- 
though the  complexion  of  the  higher  Indian  castes  is  darker 
than  that  of  their  northern  neighbors,  still  they  belong  to  the 
same  Caucasian  race,  and  form  the  easternmost  branch  of  the 
great  Indo-Germanic  family  of  nations.  Their  neighbors  in 
the  north-west  are  nearest  akin  to  the  Arya  in  language,  and 
in  fact  called  themselves  by  the  same  name.  This  strong  re- 
semblance between  the  two  nations  may  be  either  purely  geo- 
graphical, as  they  inhabit  contiguous  countries,  or  it  is  a  proof 
that  their  separation  from  each  other  is  more  recent  than  that 
of  the  other  branches  of  the  same  stock.  As  all  of  them  must 
have  had  one  common  origin  and  country,  the  question  presents 
itself,  whether  Hindostan  itself  can  have  been  that  country. 
It  seems  clear  that  their  common  home  must  have  been  a 
country  from  which  they  could  spread  in  different  directions, 
for  which  Hindostan  was  ill  suited ;  but  it  is  both  intimated 
by  tradition,  and  also  highly  probable  in  itself,  that  the  orig- 
inal country  of  the  Indo-Germanic  race  was  the  mountainous 
district  in  the  north  and  north-west  of  India.  From  that  disr 
trict  the  Indians  seem  to  have  migrated  southward  through 
tbe  Puniaub,  and  thus  to  have  spread  over  the  peninsula,  while 
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other  branches  moved  to  the  north  and  west.  These  imiu« 
grants,  no  doubt,  found  an  earlier  race  established  in  India, 
and  remnants  of  such  a  race  may  still  be  traced  in  the  south- 
em  parts.  The  physiognomy  of  these  latter  resembles  that 
of  the  Ca)icasian  race,  but  their  complexion  is  darker,  and 
their  language  is  altogether  different  Hence  it  may  be 
assumed  that  they  belong  to  another  stock  of  nations ;  they 
possess  some  features  resembling  those  of  the  negroes  of 
Africa. 

3.  This  invading  race  of  the  Arya,  being  possessed  of  great 
natural  talents  and  a  fine  mental  organization,  has  developed 
a  very  remarkable  and  peculiar  civilization,  which,  long  before 
Greece  reached  its  intellectual  supremacy,  displayed  a  variety, 
extent,  and  refinement,  never  attained,  either  before  or  after, 
by  any  other  Asiatic  nation.  Their  intellectual  activity  was 
not  limited  in  its  effects  and  influences  to  India  itself,  but 
even  China,  otherwise  so  impatient  and  jealous  of  foreign 
influence,  received  the  religion  of  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants 
from  India.  The  Indians  never  appear  as  conquerors,  nor  do 
we  hear  of  any  great  emigrations,  by  which  Indian  civilization 
might  have  been  diffused  over  other  countries ;  but  there  are 
nevertheless  traces  of  Indian  colonies  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
Asia,  and  Indian  settlers  are  said  to  have  introduced  into  the 
island  of  Java  their  religion,  their  laws,  manners,  arts,  and 
sciences.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  must  be  owned  that 
the  influence  exercised  by  India  upon  the  other  Asiatic  nations 
has  been  comparatively  small.  In  regard  to  commerce,  how- 
ever, India  occupies  the  foremost  rank  among  the  eastern 
nations — not  that  Indian  merchants  travelled  much  to  foreign 
countries  to  dispose  of  their  goods,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
merchants  from  western  Asia  fetched  the  products  of  India, 
and  sold  them  among  their  own  countrymen,  or  among  Euro- 
peans. The  commerce  of  the  Indians  consisted  almost  exclu- 
sively in  exporting  the  treasures  in  which  their  country 
abounded,  or  which  their  own  industry  produced.  The  wealth 
and  productiveness  of  the  country  allowed  very  little  scope 
for  im(>ortation  from  abroad.  What  was  obtained  from  India 
was  not  so  much  a  supply  of  the  actual  necessaifes  of  life,  as 
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of  objects  of  splendor  and  luxury,  such  as  pearls,  precious 
stones,  ivory,  cotton  and  silk  stuffs,  spices,  and  incense.  As 
regards  silk,  the  general  opinion  is  that  it  was  only  woven  in 
India,  the  material  itself  being  imported  from  China ;  but 
there  are  good  reasons  for  assuming  that  the  breading  of  the 
silk-worm  is  very  ancient  in  India,  and  that  it  was  introduced 
there  from  China  at  a  very  remote  period.  Our  accounts  of 
the  ancient  commerce  of  India  are  very  fragmentary  and 
obscure,  because  the  goods  exported  from  it  had  to  pass 
through  many  hands  before  they  reached  the  nations  of  western 
Asia  and  Europe  ;  and  the  most  extravagant  notions  became 
current  in  western  countries  of  the  extraordinary  wealth  of 
India.  Our  present  knowledge  of  the  ancient  language  of 
India  has  somewhat  dispelled  these  notions,  and  furnished 
more  correct  information  about  Indian  commerce.  Goods  ex- 
ported from  a  country  generally  carry  their  native  appellations 
with  them,  and  the  names  of  very  many  articles,  originally 
brought  from  India,  still  retain  their  Indian  names,  which  have 
been  adopted  into  the  languages  of  Europe,  for  instance,  tint 
pepper,  opal,  emerald,  and  many  others. 

4.  Formerly  our  information  about  ancient  India  was  de- 
rived solely  from  the  Greeks,  who,  although  the  country  was 
not  unkno¥m  to  them  before,  and  was  even  connected  with 
some  of  their  mythical  legends,  yet  did  not  possess  any  au- 
thentic information  about  it  until  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  who  conquered  a  portion  of  it,  and  made  his  country- 
men and  the  inquisitive  Greeks  acquainted  with  the  land, 
about  which,  until  then,  only  vague  and  fabulous  reports  had 
been  current  in  the  west.  But  as  the  occupation  of  India  by 
the  Graeco-Macedonians  was  not  of  long  duration,  the  inform 
mation  derivable  from  Greek  writers  is  very  scanty  and  de- 
fective, when  compared  with  that  which  has  been  gained 
within  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years  from  the  study  of  the 
native  literature  of  India,  and  from  a  comparison  of  its  language 
with  those  of  the  principal  nations  of  Europe,  the  radical 
identity  of  which  was  unknown  until,  towards  the  end  of  last 
century,  the  English,  and  especially  Sir  W.  Jones,  directed  the 
attention  of  the  learned  to  it    The  language,  poetry,  and 
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philosophy  of  the  ancient  Indians  have  since  that  time  been 
subjects  of  deep  and  extensive  study,  and  have  laid  open  to  us 
treasures  of  an  intellectual  activity  in  India,  of  which  previously 
no  one  had  any  idea.  In  addition  to  these  literary  remains^ 
temples,  sculptures,  ruins  of  cities,  inscriptions,  coins,  and 
other  monuments  of  very  ancient  date,  enable  us  to  form  tol- 
erably correct  notions  of  what  ancient  India  once  was.  A 
comparison  of  what  we  know  of  modern  India  with  what  has 
been  transmitted  to  us  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  seems  to  show, 
that  in  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great,  it  was  nearly  in  the 
same  condition  in  which  it  was  found  in  modem  times  by  the 
first  Europeans  who  visited  the  country.  Hence  it  is  clear 
that  the  Indians,  though  superior  in  intellect  and  in  the  variety 
and  depth  of  their  culture,  yet,  like  other  Asiatic  nations,  were 
checked  in  their  career  at  a  certain  point,  beyond  which,  on 
the  whole,  they  did  not  advance. 

5.  But  the  historical  information  derived  from  the  writings 
of  the  Indians  themselves  is  likewise  very  unsatisfactory ;  for 
they  had  scarcely  any  historical  literature  at  all,  and  in  regard 
to  chronology  there  are  scarcely  even  two  or  three  points  in 
their  ancient  history  that  can  be  fixed  with  any  precision. 
Their  traditions  were  embodied  in  epic  poems,  which,  though 
we  must  suppose  them  to  have  some  historical  basis,  yet  are 
so  full  of  fanciful  and  fantastic  occurrences,  that  it  is  far  more 
difficult  to  discover  the  historical  kernel  than  in  the  epic 
poetry  of  any  other  nation.  Those  poems,  moreover,  have 
not  come  down  to  us  in  their  original  form,  but  with  numer- 
ous alterations  and  interpolations.  The  period  of  epic  poe- 
try was  not  followed  in  India,  as  it  was  in  Greece,  by  one  of 
plain  historical  narrative,  which  in  fact  appears  to  have  had 
no  interest  for  the  imaginative  and  fanciful  Indian.  All  the 
historical  information  transmitted  to  us  by  the  Indians  them- 
selves is  limited  to  a  few  dry  lists  of  kings,  and  even  these 
are  any  thing  but  authentic.  They  carry  us  back  as  far  as  the 
fourteenth  century  before  Christ,  whence  we  may  assume,  that 
diat  time  forms  a  kind  of  beginning  of  the  historical  period* 
The  appearance  of  Alexander  in  India  is  interesting,  for  his 
historians  mention  the  names  of  Indian  rulers  whose  ehro 
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nology  is  thereby  fixed  beyond  all  doubt  About  B.C.  56,  im 
hear  of  a  mighty  Indian  king  called  Vicramaditya,  whose  vic- 
tory over  the  Sacae  forms  an  era  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Indians  themselves.  But  these  few  events  neither  throw  any 
great  light  upon  the  internal  relations  of  India,  nor  serve  as  a 
diread  for  the  subsequent  history.  The  introduction  of  Buddb- 
bm  fortunately  forms  another  chronological  era,  about  whidi 
there  is  no  doubt ;  but  we  must  defer  our  account  of  it  until  we 
come  to  discuss  the  religion  of  the  Indians.  Under  these  cir* 
cumstances,  our  historical  knowledge  is,  on  the  whole,  limited 
to  the  social,  political,  and  religious  condition  of  the  country, 
though  even  here  we  have  no  guides  to  show  us  the  modes  of 
development.  All  we  can  say  is,  that,  in  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der, Indian  civilization  had  reached  a  high  state  of  perfection, 
that  this  development  had  commenced  about  a  thousand  years 
before  him,  and  that  it  continued  to  bear  good  fruit  for  about 
a  thousand  years  longer,  but  that  then  it  began  to  decay. 

6.  In  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  we  find  India 
broken  up  into  a  number  of  larger  and  smaller  principalities^ 
which  were  quite  independent  of  one  another ;  and  it  appears 
that,  previously  to  its  conquest  by  foreign  invaders,  it  waa 
never  united  as  one  empire.  The  system  of  castes  has  at  all 
times  been  the  foundation  of  all  the  political  and  social  insti- 
tutions of  India,  and  nowhere  is  it  so  deeply  rooted  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  nowhere,  perhaps,  has  it  been  so 
fully  developed  ;  for  the  Indians  not  only  regard  the  separa- 
tion into  castes  as  the  grand  distinction  between  themselves 
and  the  Mlekhas,but  trace  its  origin  to  the  very  creation  of  the 
human  race.  The  institution  itself  is  founded  in  India,  as 
everywhere  else,  upon  conquest.  Throughout  India  the  three 
higher  castes  are.  distinguished  to  this  day  from  the  lower 
ones  by  a  lighter  complexion  and  handsomer  features,  and 
these  higher  castes  are  none  other  than  the  Arya,  who,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  at  a  remote  period  invaded  and  con- 
quered India  from  the  north-west..  The  four  chief  castes  of 
the  Indians  are — i.  The  priests  or  Brahmins ;  a.  The  wa^ 
riors  or  Kshatriyas ;  3.  The  tradesmen  or  Vaisyas ;  and  4. 
The  servants  or  Sudras.     Mythology  describes  the  Brahminf 
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93  proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  the  supreme  god  Brahma,  the 
warriors  as  having  sprung  from  his  arms,  the  tradesmen  as 
having  arisen  out  of  his  loins,  and  the  servants  from  his  feet 

7.  The  Brahmins  have  always  been  the  first  and  most  in- 
fluential  caste,  and  were  not  only  the  founders  of  the  intel- 
lectual culture  and  peculiarities  of  the  Indians,  but  always 
concentrated  in  their  own  body  all  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
nation.  Whatever  was  opposed  to  them  and  their  institutions 
was  cast  out,  or,  if  successful  in  maintaining  itself,  contrib- 
uted to  the  decay  of  the  national  character.  The  law  always 
demanded  of  the  Brahmins  to  lead  a  pure  and  holy  life,  often 
to  pray  and  fast,  to  kill  no  living  being,  to  take  no  animal  food 
except  what  came  from  sacrifices,  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
service  of  the  gods,  scrupulously  to  observe  a  vast  number  ol 
ceremonies^  to  study  the  sacred  books,  and  to  expound  their 
contents  to  the  members  of  the  second  and  third  castes.  In 
compensation  for  these  numerous  and  wearisome  duties,  they 
enjoyed  many  and  great  privileges,  and  the  other  castes  were 
enjoined  to  show  them  the  profoundest  reverence  and  sub- 
mission. The  person  of  a  Brahmin  was  regarded  as  sacred 
and  inviolable,  and  even  if  he  were  convicted  of  a  great  crime^ 
he  could  not  be  put  to  death,  and  all  that  the  king  would  be 
entitled  to  do  in  such  a  case  would  be  to  banish  him  from  his 
dominions.  The  lands  of  the  Brahmins  were  exempt  from 
taxes.  Their,  priestly  character  alone  would  have  secured  to 
them  a  high  position  in  the  state ;  but  as  they  were  at  the 
same  time  regarded  as  the  sole  depositaries  of  all  human  wis- 
dom, they  were  also  the  recognized  teachers,  physicians,  and 
lawyers  of  the  nation,  and  the  advisers  and  ministers  of  the 
kings. 

8.  The  kings  were  and  still  are  chosen  solely  from  the 
military  caste  or  the  Kshatriyas,  and  although  they  were  re- 
garded as  the  chiefs  of  the  nation,  yet  they  ranked  below  the 
Brahmins,  who  would  have  thought  it  degrading  to  themselves 
to  give  a  daughter  in  marriage  to  a  king,  or  even  to  dine  with 
him  at  the  same  table.  The  Brahmins  being  the  framers  of 
the  law,  prescribed  to  the  kings  their  duties,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  had  to  govern  their  dominions,  enjoining  them 
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to  take  their  highest  officers  and  councillors  from  among  tfa« 
Brahmins.  The  king  is  directed  to  select  from  this  caste  tho 
wisest  man,  to  entrust  to  him  the  most  important  state  busi* 
ness,  and  to  employ  him  in  carrying  into  effect  all  measures 
of  consequence.  These  regulations  show  that  the  fundamen« 
tal  principle  of  the  Indian  state  was  of  a  theocratic  nature. 
Rulers  of  great  energy  and  power  would  sometimes  break 
through  these  priestly  restraints,  but  they  never  produced  any 
permanent  change,  and  Brahminism  has  for  thousands  of 
years  been  the  foundation  of  all  the  political  institutions  of 
India.  The  power  of  the  kings,  however,  was  nevertheless 
very  great,  for  they  were  regarded  as  the  sole  proprietors  of 
the  soil,  and  the  cultivators  occupied  the  land  only  as  tenants* 
who  had  to  pay  a  certain  proportion  of  the  produce  to  the 
king.  But  his  government  interfered  very  little  in  local  mat- 
ters, so  that  each  town  or  village  formed  to  some  extent  an 
independent  community. 

9.  The  two  castes  of  priests  and  soldiers  were  indeed 
separated  from  the  lower  ones  by  a  great  interval,  but  the* 
first  three  are  nevertheless  treated  as  belonging  to  one  an- 
other, and  as  far  superior  to  the  fourth.  The  first  three  were 
styled  ''  the  regenerate,"  and  in  consequence  of  this  the  Su- 
dras,  or  fourth  caste,  were  forbidden  to  read  the  sacred  books* 
or  to  be  present  when  their  contents  were  expounded.  These 
four  castes  themselves,  however,  were  subdivided  into  a  great 
variety  of  classes,  differing  in  dignity,  rights,  and  privileges, 
which  were  transmitted  by  a  father  to  his  children,  only  by 
means  of  his  marrying  a  woman  of  the  same  caste  to  which 
he  himself  belonged  ;  and  as  polygamy  is  established  in  In- 
dia as  in  other  Asiatic  countries,  the  degrading  position  of 
woman  is  somewhat  diminished  by  the  fact  of  her  sharing  in 
the  rights  of  her  husband.  But  mixed  marriages  were  never- 
theless of  frequent  occurrence,  and  as  the  offspring  of  such 
marriages  were  always  regarded  as  deteriorated  in  some  way 
or  another,  a  number  of  mixed  castes  were  gradually  formed, 
which  are  said  to  amount  to  thirty-six,  and  to  each  of  which 
a  special  trade  or  occupation  is  assigned.  The  lowest  and 
most  despised  of  all  the  castes  were  the  Chandalas,  who  m 
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best  known  in  our  days  under  the  name  of  Pariahs.  Thef 
were  not  allowed  to  live  in  towns  or  villages,  or  even  in  thefar 
vicinity ;  whatever  they  had  touched  was  regarded  as  unclean, 
and  even  to  see  them  was  thought  to  have  a  polluting  effect 
When  they  were  seen  on  the  high  roads  while  a  Brahmin  01 
merely  his  suite  was  passing,  they  were  hunted  and  killed  like 
wild  beasts.  The  consequence  of  this  was  that  the  Pariahs 
were  a  sort  of  wild  and  filthy  race,  living  by  robbery  and 
plunder.  They,  like  some  of  the  other  despised  castes  of 
India,  seem  in  fact  to  be  a  distinct  race,  rather  than  a  mere 
caste,  and  their  condition  probably  originated  in  conquest,  like 
that  of  the  Helots  in  Laconia.  The  moral  effects  of  this  sy^ 
tern  of  castes,  which  in  modern  times  has  lost  somewhat  of 
its  ancient  rigor,  are  of  a  most  deplorable  kind ;  it  has  been 
said  that  the  very  idea  of  humanity  does  not  exist  among  the 
Indians,  and  that  they  know  of  no  other  duties  than  those  of 
their  castes.  But  still  no  fetters  can  be  so  strong  as  to  pre- 
vent the  true  feeling  of  humanity  from  bursting  forth  occa- 
sionally, and  Indian  poetry  in  particular  often  presents  to  us 
the  noblest  feelings  of  human  nature  in  all  their  beauty  and 
loveliness.  Even  the  separation  of  castes  was  not  always 
observed  in  practical  life  with  the  strictness  enjoined  by  law ; 
for  if,  for  example,  a  Brahmin  was  unable  to  gain  the  means 
of  living  by  the  discharge  of  his  proper  functions,  he  might 
serve  as  a  soldier,  and  carry  on  agriculture  or  commerce 
without  losing  his  dignity  as  a  Brahmin.  Cases  of  this  kind 
still  frequently  occur. 

10.  Although  it  is  manifest  that  such  institutions  as  these 
must  exercise  a  paralyzing  influence  upon  the  development 
of  the  human  mind,  still  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  must 
have  been  a  time  in  Indian  history  when  those  institutions 
had  a  tendency  to  raise  and  elevate,  if  not  the  whole  nation, 
at  least  certain  classes  of  it.  This  is  most  strikingly  obvious 
in  the  literature,  the  language,  and  science  of  the  Hindoos. 
The  Sanscrit,  their  ancient  and  sacred  language,  in  which 
their  greatest  works  are  written,  is  one  of  the  richest,  the 
most  euphonious,  and  the  most  generally  perfect  that  have 
ever  been  spoken  by  man.    The  most  ancient  works  written      , 
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in  this  language  are  the  Vedas  and  the  laws  oi  ACano,  im 
which,  at  the  same  time,  we  find  the  earliest  form  of  the  In- 
dian religion.  In  them  we  meet  with  the  idea  of  one  un- 
created supreme  being,  existing  from  all  eternity  and  of  him- 
self, comprehending  and  pervading  the  universe  as  its  souL 
From  him,  who  is  himself  incomprehensible  and  invisible,  ail 
visible  things  have  emanated ;  hence  the  universe  is  nothing 
but  the  unfolding  of  the  divine  being,  who  is  reflected  in  the 
whole  as  well  as  in  every  individual  creature.  This  original 
and  simple  notion  of  one  supreme  being  was  changed  in  the 
course  of  time  into  polytheism,  of  which  in  fact  traces  appear 
even  in  the  Vedas  themselves.  The  stars,  the  elements,  and 
all  the  power  of  nature  were  conceived  as  different  divine 
beings  that  had  emanated  from  the  one  supreme  God.  Even 
in  the  work  of  creation  a  plurality  of  gods  was  believed  to 
have  been  engaged.  Brahma,  himself  created  by  the  first  in- 
visible cause,  and  assisted  by  the  Pradshapatis  (the  lords  of 
creation),  called  into  being  all  the  various  living  creatures. 
Nature  after  its  creation  is  conceived  to  be  under  the  special 
guardianship  of  eight  spirits  or  gods  of  secondary  rank, 
among  whom  Varuna  presides  over  the  sea,  Pavana  over  the 
winds,  Yama  over  justice,  Locapalas  over  the  world,  Indrm 
over  the  atmosphere,  and  Surya  over  the  sun.  Numberless 
spirits  of  an  inferior  order  are  subject  to  these,  and  are  dif- 
fused throughout  nature,  while  the  divine  substance  pervades 
all  living  beings  from  Brahma  down  to  the  lowest  animals 
and  plants.  Within  this  endless  variety  of  being  the  souls  of 
men  were  believed  to  migrate,  entering  after  the  death  of 
man  either  into  beings  of  a  higher  or  a  lower  order,  accord* 
tng  to  the  degree  in  which  they  had  become  purified  in  pass- 
ing through  their  previous  state  of  existence.  This  doctrine 
of  the  migration  of  souls,  which  we  meet  with  in  other  coun- 
tries also,  probably  originated  in  India,  where  it  was  carried 
out  to  its  full  extent.  By  way  of  illustration  we  may  state 
thatj  according  to  the  common  belief,  the  soul  of  a  disciple  of 
a  Brahmin  blaming  his  master,  passed,  after  his  death,  into 
the  body  of  an  ass ;  if  he  calumniated  his  master,  into  that  of 
a  dog ;  if  he  robbed  him,  into  that  of  a  little  worm,  and  if  he 
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enyied  him,  into  an  insect  This  belief  led  the  Indians  care- 
fully to  avoid  killing  or  injuring  any  living  being ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  did  not  scruple  to  treat  a  Pariah  with  in- 
human cruelty,  because  his  very  condition  was  regarded  as  a 
well-deserved  punishment  for  his  transgressions  during  a  pre- 
vious existence.  It  must  however  not  be  forgotten  that  this 
belief  acted  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  strive  after  moral  purity 
and  goodness,  inasmuch  as  it  created  the  notion  that  by  self- 
denial,  self-control,  a  knowledge  of  the  sacred  books,  and  a 
conscientious  observance  of  the  rules  contained  therein,  the 
soul  of  man  might  return  to  God,  and  become  worthy  of  his 
presence.  In  all  these  things,  however,  the  object  was  to 
make  man  conform  to  certain  mechanical  rules,  rather  than 
to  make  him  strive  after  real  purity  of  heart. 

II.  A  somewhat  different  phasis  of  the  Indian  religion 
appears  in  the  national  epics,  in  which  the  gods  are  described 
as  having  d/escended  to  earth,  and  as  taking  part  in  the  con- 
cerns of  men.  At  this  stage  the  gods  appear  as  real  personi- 
fications with  definite  forms  ;  their  images  are  set  up  in  tem- 
ples and  worshipped,  and  the  pure  idea  of  one  supreme  and 
invisible  god  reappears  under  the  name  of  Brahma  (of  the 
neuter-gender),  who  manifests  himself  in  three  divine  capaci- 
ties, bearing  the  names  Brahma  (masculine),  the  creator  and 
lord  of  the  universe ;  Vishnu,  the  preserver,  and  Siva,  the 
destroyer.  Vishnu  is  said  to  have  come  into  the  world  in  a 
variety  of  forms  to  save  it  from  the  influence  of  evil  powers, 
to  punish  vice,  and  to  maintain  order  and  justice.  These 
numerous  incarnations  of  the  god  furnish  rich  materials  for  a 
strange  and  fantastic  mythology.  Siva  is  conceived  as  de- 
stropng  all  finite  things  ;  but  as  death  is  only  a  transition  to 
a  new  form  of  life,  he  was  also  worshipped  as  the  god  of 
creative  power,  whence  he  is  the  representative  of  ever  decay- 
ing and  reviving  nature.  The  nunober  of  subordinate  divini- 
ties also  increases,  and  they  assume  more  definite  forms. 
The  earth  itself  is  conceived  as  inhabited  by  hosts  of  spirits 
dwelling  in  mountains,  rivers,  brooks,  and  groves ;  animals 
and  plants  even  are  worshipped  as  embedments  of  divine 
powers  and  properties.    This  vast  mythology,  which  subse-      y 
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qnendy  became  the  popular  religion  of  India,  maybe  gathered 
from  the  -works  called  Puranas,  which  occupy  a  middle  char* 
acter  between  epic  and  didactic  poetry.  They  seem  to  be  a 
compilation  from  earlier  poems,  and  to  have  been  made  at 
the  time  when  the  Indians  began  to  be  divided  into  sects, 
that  is,  at  the  time  when  the  gods  of  the  Trimurti  began  to  be 
no  longer  regarded  as  subordinate  to  the  one  great  original 
god,  called  Para-Brahma,  but  when  one  of  the  three  was  him- 
self worshipped  as  the  supreme  god.  For  the  sectarian  divis- 
ions consisted  in  this,  that  some  portion  of  the  people  wor- 
shipped one  of  the  three  gods — ^the  Trimurti — mbre  partica- 
larly  as  the  supreme  being,  while  the  two  others  enjoyed  less 
honor ;  and  the  priests,  with  their  votaries  of  one  member  of 
the  Trimurti,  persecuted  the  worshippers  of  either  of  the 
other  two  members  with  obstinacy  and  relendess  fury.  At 
first  Brahma  seems  to  have  had  his  separate  worshif^rs, 
though  no  temples  or  images  were  erected  to  him,  for  idolatry 
was  then  still  unknown.  Afterwards  there  followed  the  sep- 
arate worship  of  Vishnu,  and  last  that  of  Siva  and  other  gods. 
In  the  end,  the  worshippers  of  Vishnu  and  Siva  gained  the 
upper  hand,  and  pure  Brahminism  was  suppressed. 

12.  In  the  sixth  centary  before  Christ  *  a  new  religion 
arose  in  India  in  the  midst  of  Brahminism.  It  was  and  still 
IS  called  Buddhism,  from  Buddha  its  founder,  who  came  fop* 
ward  as  the  reformer  of  Brahminism.  The  changes  which  he 
effected,  and  the  struggles  to  which  they  gave  rise,  form  a 
most  important  epoch  in  the  affairs  of  India.  The  history 
of  this  remarkable  religious  reformer  is  involved  in  great 
obscurity,  partly  because  it  was  written  by  his  disciples  in  a 
legendary  form,  with  additions  and  embellishments,  and  partly 
because,  until  recently,  it  was  known  only  from  the  works  off 
non-Indian  followers  of  Buddha,  such  as  the  Tibetans,  Chinese, 
and  Mongols,  while  the  most  authentic  or  Sanscrit  au^oritiea 
have  scarcely  yet  been  thoroughly  examined  These  Sanscrit 
works  are  considerable  in  number,  and  are  divided  into  three 
classes,  the  first  of  which  consists  of  discourses  and  conveia^' 

*  The  Cingalese  chronology  asngns  the  origin  of  Buddhism  to  the  year  •.&  ps»  nd 
to  ■.€.  54Sf  while  the  OuMse  pbee  it  in  bjc  950- 
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lionB  of  Buddha ;  the  second  of  rules  of  discipline ;  and  the 
third  of  metaphysical  speculations.  According  to  the  com* 
mon  legends  about  the  origin  of  Buddha,  his  real  name  was 
Sakyamuni  or  Gautama.  He  was  the  son  of  a  powerful 
prince,  and  the  most  handsome  of  all  men.  Even  at  his  birth 
he  was  surrounded  by  spirits,  who  continued  to  watch  over 
him  throughout  his  life.  The  fourfold  miseries  of  mankind, 
viz,:  the  pains  of  childbirth,  disease,  old  age,  and  death, 
affected  and  saddened  him  so  much,  that  he  resolved  to  re- 
nounce all  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  his  high  station,  and  to 
lead  the  life  of  a  humble  hermit.  After  having  spent  a  period 
of  six  years  in  this  way,  he  returned  among  men,  and  began 
to  preach  to  them  the  necessity  of  despising  the  pleasures  of 
this  world,  and  of  subduing  every  selfish  feeling.  He  him- 
self practised  these  virtues  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  became 
a  superior  being — Buddha,  that  is,  an  immortal.  As  such,  he 
was  believed,  after  his  earthly  death,  to  rule  over  the  world 
for  a  period  of  five  thousand  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
he  was  to  be  succeeded  by  another  Buddha,  as  he  himself 
had  been  preceded  by  four  or  six  other  Buddhas.  The  saints 
who  by  their  merits  ranked  nearest  to  Buddha  himself  and 
who  might  become  his  successors,  were  called  Bodhisattvas. 
According  to  this  doctrine,  then,  the  highest  power  in  the 
spiritual,  as  well  as  the  material  world,  belongs  to  deified 
men,  and  most  of  the  Buddhists  (for  this  religion  is  likewise 
divided  into  several  sects)  do  not  recognize  one  eternal  divine 
creator  and  ruler  of  the  world,  but  believe  that  all  things 
have  come,  and  are  still  coming  into  existence,  by  some  in- 
scrutable law  of  necessity,  and  by  an  unceasing  process  of 
change.  Only  one  of  these  sects  worships  one  supreme  god, 
under  the  name  of  Adi-Buddha.  But  the  non-existence  of 
such  a  bemghad  been  asserted  even  before  the  time  of  Sakya- 
muni by  certain  Indian  philosophers,  from  whom  he  appears 
to  have  borrowed  the  idea.  He  did  not  indeed  impugn  the 
existence  of  Brahma  and  the  numerous  other  divinities,  but 
he  taught  that  the  power  of  Buddha  was  greater  than  theirs. 
In  other  respects  he  retained  the  doctrines  of  Brahminism,  as, 
for  instance,  that  about  the  migration  of  souls*    Rewards  and 
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{ninishments,  according  to  lum,  were  not  eternal;  but  hi 
taught  that  the  man  raised  by  his  virtues  to  the  rank  of  a 
god,  as  well  as  the  condemned,  was  subject  to  an  immutable 
law  of  change,  and  that  both  must  return  to  this  earth  to  pass- 
through  fresh  trials  and  a  fresh  succession  of  changes.  The 
highest  happiness,  in  his  opinion,  was  to  escape  from  this 
eternal  change  of  coming  into  being  and  dying ;  whence  he 
held  out  to  the  faithful  and  the  good  the  hope  that  in  the  end 
they  would  become  a  Nirwana,  that  is,  that  they  would  enter 
a  state  of  almost  entire  annihilation.  This  state  of  supreme 
happiness  is  conceived  differently  by  the  di£Eerent  sects  of 
Buddhists,  but  in  the  main  idea  all  agree. 

13.  The  objects  which  Sakyamuni  himself  had  fai  view 
were  far  removed  from  those  metaphysical  speculations  on 
which,  at  a  later  time,  his  followers  became  divided  into  sects. 
His  own  doctrines,  though  intimately  connected  with  hia 
philosophical  views,  were  essentially  practical,  for  he  main- 
tained that  there  were  six  cardinal  virtues,  by  means  of  whidi 
man  might  attain  the  condition  of  Nirwana,  viz. :  almsgiving, 
pure  morality,  knowledge,  energy  in  action,  patience,  «nd 
good-will  towards  his  fellow-men.  The  fundamental  principle 
of  Buddhism,  therefore,  is  essentially  of  an  ethical  nature,  and 
the  advantages  which  such  a  system,  notwithstanding  its 
atheistical  character,  seemed  to  afford,  were  so  great,  that  it 
could  not  but  attract  great  attention  at  a  time  when  Brahmin- 
ism,  though  still  intellectually  at  its  height,  had  sunk  very 
low  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  Religion,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Brahmins,  had  become  a  mere  mechanical  observance  of  ill- 
understood  ceremonies,  for  which  Sakyamuni  wished  to  sub- 
stitute a  truly  pious  life ;  at  the  same  time  he  endeavored  to 
put  an  end  to  the  haughty  and  domineering  spirit  of  the 
priests.  He  accordingly  denied  the  unconditional  authority 
of  the  Vedas,  and  it  was  formerly  believed  that  he  even  con- 
demned the  whole  system  of  castes ;  but  although  the  Matter 
belief  is  erroneous,  still  it  is  evident  that,  a  pious  and  virtuous 
life  being  made  the  sole  condition  of  eternal  happiness,  vir* 
tually  the  division  into  castes  was  not  recognized,  though 

they  continued  to  exist  as  corporations  of  different  oocupa- 
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dons  and  trades,  or  as  political  bodies.  The  Brahmins  alone^ 
as  a  privileged  class,  were  not  only  not  recognized,  but  vehe- 
mently opposed.  This  open  rupture  between  the  old  and 
new  religion,  however,  was  not  produced  at  once,  for  Sakya- 
muni  himself  did  not  aim  at  destroying  what  he  found,  but 
only  wanted  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  reform  within  the 
established  religion,  and  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  a  really 
pious  life.  His  own  personal  influence,  his  discourses,  and 
his  austerity  produced  a  great  effect,  and  disciples  gathered 
around  him  from  all  classes,  even  from  the  Brahminical  caste. 
Afterwards,  however,  the  Brahmins  began  to  persecute  the 
ascetic  Baddhists,  at  first  from  envy  and  jealousy,  and  after- 
wards from  a  fear  lest  the  new  sect  should  ultimately  over- 
throw all  the  religious  and  political  institutions  of  the  country. 
But  the  greater  die  opposition,  the  greater  was  the  success  of 
the  new  religion ;  the  lower  castes  in  particular,  feeling  theni^ 
selves  elevated  by  the  new  doctrines,  seized  wilh  eagerness 
the  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  fetters  which  had  hitherto 
constrained  them  ;  and  the  teaching,  addressed  as  it  was  to  all 
the  people  without  distinction,  produced  astonishing  effects. 
The  Sudras  felt  called  upon  to  embrace  the  new  doctrines,  and 
to  become  members  of  the  community  of  saints;  and  even  many 
ci  the  Kshatriyas,  impatient  of  the  priestly  arrogance  of  the 
Brahmins,  adopted  them.  In  the  end,  kings  also  joined  the 
reformers,  and  gave  a  character  to  the  new  religion.  About 
the  middle  of  the  third  century  before  Christ,  we  meet  with  a 
king  A^oka,  a  grandson  of  Chandragupta,  who  ruled  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  India,  and  was  devotedly  attached  to  the 
doctrines  of  Buddhism,  without,  however,  persecuting  the 
sdll  numerous  adherents  of  Brahminism.  He  not  only 
erected  numerous  Buddha  temples,  but  strove  himself  to  live 
entirely  in  accordance  with  the  ethical  precepts  of  the  new 
religion,  practising  the  virtues  of  general  benevolence  and 
kindness  to  all  men.  He  abolished  capital  punishment 
throughout  his  extensive  empire,  erected  everywhere  hospitals 
for  the  sick,  and  made  roads  shaded  by  trees  and  provided 
with  wells  at  certain  intervals.  He  not  only  established  and 
ertended  Buddhism  in  his  own  dominions,  but  evtn  nent  mi»     ,^ 
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sionaries  into  foreign  countries.  The  progress  of  the  new 
religion  was  thus  immense,  but  very  little  is  known  about  the 
struggles  it  had  to  maintain  in  India  with  its  great  and  power- 
ful rival.  All  we  know  is,  that  the  Brahmins  continued  to 
exert  themselves  in  maintaining  their  own  religion,  and  that, 
after  a  few  centuries,  a  mighty  reaction  took  place,  in  which 
the  exasperated  Brahmins  succeeded  in  rousing  their  followers 
to  a  desperate  and  bloody  contest  with  their  opponents. 
These  struggles,  which  appear  to  have  lasted  from  the  third 
to  the  seventh  century  of  our  era,  terminated  in  the  defeat  of 
Buddhism,  which  was  almost  entirely  exterminated  in  the 
western  peninsula.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Buddhists,  how- 
ever a  sect  of  them  called  Yainas  still  maintained  itself,  reject- 
ing the  authority  of  the  Vedas,  and  worshipping  deified  men. 
But  Buddhism  had  long  before  spread  beyond  the  borders  of 
western  India,  and  had  been  adopted  by  numerous  other 
Asiatic  nations.  In  the  third  century  before  Christ,  it  was 
introduced  into  Ceylon,  whence  it  spread  over  nearly  all  the 
Indian  islands,  and  over  a  great  part  of  further  India,  Tibet, 
and  China,  in  the  last  of  which  countries  it  took  root  as  early 
as  the  first  century  after  Christ,  under  the  name  of  the 
religion  of  Fo  or  Foe,  which  is  the  Chinese  name  for  Buddha, 
It  was  especially  the  lower  classes  among  the  Chinese  that 
eagerly  took  up  the  new  religion,  and  to  this  day  Buddhism 
is  the  religion  of  the  majority  of  the  Chinese  people.  Alto- 
gether, this  religion  is  the  most  widely*spread  in  the  world, 
extending  from  the  Indus  to  Japan,  and  counting  about  two 
hundred  millions  of  adherents. 

14.  The  astonishing  success  of  so  singular  a  religious 
system  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena 
in  the  history  of  Asiatic  civilization.  It  has  undergone  various 
changes  in  the  countries  into  which  it  was  introduced,  but 
Its  most  essential  points  everywhere  are  traceable  to  its 
Indian  origin.  Buddhism  had  at  first  combated  the  existence 
of  a  privileged  class  of  priests,  but  in  its  turn  it  was  obliged 
itself,  for  the  purpose  of  self-preservation,  to  institute  an  ordet 
of  priesthood.  The  elements  of  it  lay  in  the  nature  of  Buddh- 
ism Itself  which  regarded  an  ascetic  life  as  the  holiest  that 


a  man  could  lead.  Sakyamuni  himself  had  raised  those  of 
Ills  followers  who  chose  an  ascetic  life,  by  a  kind  of  consecra- 
tion, to  the  rank  of  Sramanas,  which  we  may  interpret  by  the 
term  "  mendicant  friars,"  for  they  were  obliged  to  vow  to 
spend  their  lives  in  celibacy,  and  to  support  themselves  solely 
by  alms.  These  Sramanas  formed  the  retinue  of  Sakyamuni 
as  long  as  he  was  alive,  and  even  those  who  lived  in  the  wilds 
and  solitudes  sometimes  gathered  around  him  to  listen  to  his 
discourses.  These  monks,  in  the  course  of  time,  began  to 
congregate  in  separate  buildings,  and  thus  formed  convents, 
which  by  the  liberality  of  their  adherents,  acquired  great 
wealth,  and  were  placed  under  strict  regulations  regarding 
dress,  food,  the  mode  of  admission,  and  the  like.  These 
priests  differed  essentially  from  the  Brahmins  by  their  ascetic 
mode  of  life  in  convents,  and  by  their  celibacy.  The  worship 
of  this  new  religion  was  at  first  very  simple.  Bloody  sacrifices 
were  unknown,  because  it  was  unlawful  to  kill  any  living  being, 
and  because  the  religion  recognized  no  god  to  whom  sacrifices 
might  be  offered.  Buddha  alone  was  worshipped,  and  that 
in  two  ways,  aHne  honors  being  paid  to  his  images  and  to 
die  remains  of  his  body,  the  latter  of  which  were  preserved 
in  eight  metal  boxes,  deposited  in  as  many  sacred  buildings 
or  temples.  Buildings  containing  remains  of  Buddha  himself 
or  of  distinguished  persons  who  had  supported  his  doctrines, 
were  afterwards  greatly  multiplied.  The  Brahmins,  in  a 
similar  manner,  raised  vast  monuments  over  the  remains  of 
illustrious  men,  but  never  paid  them  any  divine  honors.  Such 
Buddhist  mausoleums  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  those 
countries  where  this  religion  is  or  once  was  established,  espe- 
cially in  Ceylon,  where  they  are  called  Dagops.  In  Afghan- 
istan, on  the  north-west  of  the  Indus,  many  such  monuments 
of  great  interest  have  been  discovered  in  modem  times,  and 
are  popularly  known  under  the  name  of  Topes.  They  are 
all  built  in  the  form  of  cupolas  with  a  few  small  chambers  In 
the  interior.  Many  of  them  fiave  been  opened,  and  a  great 
iramber  of  objects  of  value,  Dffered  by  pilgrims,  have  been 
iound  in  them, 

15.  Buddhism,  though  originating  in  an  cp^ition^  tiia  ^^ 
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abuses  of  Brahminisniy  degenerated  in  the  course  of  time  into 
something  which  is  probably  far  worse  than  Brahminism. 
Its  dogmas  have  become  wild  and  fantastic,  its  form  of  wor- 
ship is  an  empty  system  of  pomps  and  ceremonies,  and  its 
iscetic  priests  are  described  as  forming  a  most  domineering 
hierarchy,  so  that  in  all  Buddhist  countries  there  exists  a  most 
marked  distinction  between  the  priests  and  the  laity.  The 
priests  still  live  in  convents,  which  are  at  the  same  time  the 
schools  for  the  young,  and  the  greatest  veneration  is  paid  to 
them  by  the  people  ;  but  they  are  in  their  turn  bound  to  strict 
obedience  towards  their  ecclesiastical  superiors.  Nowhere 
is  the  Buddhist  hierarchy  so  fully  and  so  perfectly  organ* 
ized  as  in  Tibet,  where  nearly  half  the  population  consists  of 
priests,  who  together  with  all  the  rest  of  the  people,  recognize 
a  sort  of  Pope,  styled  DsClai  Lama,  as  their  head.  He  is 
regarded  as  the  living  embodiment  of  a  Bodhisattva,  whose 
soul,  at  the  death  of  the  individual  in  whom  it  has  existed, 
alwajTS  migrates  into  the  body  of  his  successor.  Many  of 
the  institutions  and  ceremonies  of  Buddhism  have  so  strik- 
ing a  resemblance  with  those  of  the  Roman  Cataolic  religion, 
that  it  was  at  one  time  believed  that  Chnstianity  had  exer- 
cised great  influence  upon  Buddhism  ;  but  subsequent  inves- 
tigations have  shown  that  the  eastern  institutions  are  more 
ancient  than  Christianity,  and  that  in  all  probability  Buddhism 
and  Roman  Catholicism  have  arrived  at  the  same  results  in- 
dependently of  each  other.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
expulsion  of  Buddhism  from  India  has  not  been  a  misfortune, 
for  its  purer  ethics  gave  way  at  an  early  period  to  a  pompous 
and  wearisome  ceremonial,  and  its  influence  upon  intellectual 
and  literary  culture  was  any  thing  but  beneficial.  In  India, 
all  intellectual  pursuits  have  ever  been  connected  with  Brah- 
minism, as  is  clear  from  the  development  of  its  literature. 
The  Buddhists  had  indeed  a  literature,  but  it  was  subservient 
only  to  the  transmission  of  the  doctrines,  whereas  the  national 
or  Brahminical  literature  embraces  all  the  relations  and  man^ 
ifestations  of  human  life,  and  is  worthy  of  the  most  careful 
Study. 

i6.  The  Vedas,  as  was  remarked  above,  are  the  moat 
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ancient  momnneiits  of  the  Sanscrit  or  Brahminical  literatureii 
and  were,  according  to  tradition,  communicated  to  men  by 
Brahma  himself.  They  were  then  handed  down  by  oral  tra 
dition,  until  a  wise  man  of  the  name  of  Vyasa  (the  collector) 
pat  them  together  in  their  present  order,  and  divided  them 
jDto  four  great  parts,  each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  two 
sections,  of  which  the  first  contains  prayers,  hymns,  and  invo- 
cations, and  the  second  rules  about  religious  duties  and  theo- 
logico-philosophical  doctrines.  Some  few  of  the  nieces  con- 
stituting the  Vedas  are  evidently  later  interpolatifins,  but  the 
genuine  parts  cannot  belong  to  a  more  recent  date  than  the 
tenth  century  before  Christ.  In  Sak3ramuni's  time  they  were 
revered  as  ancient  works,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  most  ancient  parts  were  composed  as  early  as  the  year 
B.C.  1400.  The  book  next  in  importance  consists  of  the  laws 
of  Manu,  which  was  likewise  believed  to  be  divinely  inspired ; 
for  Brahma  was  said  to  have  communicated  them  to  his 
grandson,  Manu,  the  first  mortal.  The  laws  contained  in 
this  book  are  intended  as  a  basis  for  all  the  political,  religious, 
and  social  relations  of  life.  It  begins  with  the  creation  of 
the  world,  and  treats  of  education,  marriage,  domestic  and 
religious  duties,  of  government,  the  civil  and  penal  law,  of 
castes,  repentance,  the  migration  of  souls,  and  the  blessings 
of  the  future  life.  The  age  of  this  work  is  in  all  probability 
much  more  recent  than  that  of  the  Vedas,  notwithstanding 
the  tradition,  and  much  also  is  traceable  to  subsequent  com- 
pilers ;  but  although  despotism  and  priestly  rule,  as  well  as 
a  great  number  of  petty  and  childish  ceremonies,  form  the 
main  substance  of  the  work,  yet  the  whole  is  pervaded  by 
a  spirit  of  profound  piety  and  benevolence  towards  roan 
and  all  li^nng  creatures.  The  great  epic  poems,  the  Ramayana 
and  Mahabharata,  are  likewise  believed  to  be  of  divine  origin  j 
Aey  celebrate  the  heroes  who  lived  and  acted  at  the  time 
when  the  gods  used  to  come  down  upon  earth  and  take  a 
part  in  the  affairs  of  men.  The  Ramayana  describes  the 
deeds  and  exploits  of  Rama,  the  seventh  incarnation  of 
Vishnu,  and  its  historical  substratum  is,  perhaps,  the  first 
attempt  of  the  Arya  to  extend  their  dominion  in  the  soatlw,^ 
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The  main  subject  of  the  Mahabharata  is  tfie  struggle  betweet 
Pandava  and  Kaurava,  two  royal  and  heroic  families ;  gods^ 
heroes,  and  giants  here  appear  in  arms  against  one  another ; 
all  the  members  of  the  two  princely  houses  perish  in  a  fright* 
ful  manner,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  the  Pandava,  who 
is  miraculously  recalled  to  life.  This  poem  holds  a  middle 
place  between  real  mythology  and  historical  tradition.  Both 
these  poems  are  of  more  recent  date  than  the  Vedas,  but  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  they  are  more  ancient  than  the  in* 
ititutioQ  of  Buddhism.  Their  authors  were  Brahmins,  and 
although  they  were  composed  chiefly  for  the  edification  of  the 
warrior-caste,  yet  the  lower  caste  of  the  Sudras  were  not  only 
not  excluded  from  reading  them,  but  were  even  encouraged 
to  study  them  as  a  means  of  ennobling  and  improving  them- 
selves. The  cultivation  of  dramatic  poetry  belongs  to  a 
much  later  period,  and  the  most  celebrated  dramatic  poet 
was  Kalidasa,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  at  the  court  of  King 
Vikramaditya,  a  great  patron  of  men  of  talent  and  genius, 
who  appears  to  have  reigned  about  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
Christ.  Kalidasa's  drama,  entitled  Sakontala,  was  the  first 
that  was  made  known  in  Europe  towards  the  end  of  last  cen- 
tury, when  its  novelty,  beauty,  and  singular  character  created 
general  admiration.  What  is  most  striking  in  this  and  other 
poetical  productions  of  India,  is  the  delicacy  of  feeling  and 
the  relations  of  man  to  nature,  which  are  of  the  tenderest 
and  most  loving  kind  ;  but  they  nevertheless  cannot  be 
measured  by  the  European  standard,  for  the  Indians  have 
little  taste  for  the  reality  of  things  and  for  simple  beauty, 
whence  their  heroes  and  heroines  have  no  definite  forms,  but 
are  evanescent  and  surrounded  by  a  fantastic  mistiness.  And 
this  is  probably  the  reason  why  the  Indians  are  little  fitted 
for  historical  composition. 

17.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  speculative  phi 
iosophy  was  cultivated  by  the  Indians  before  all  other  nations, 
and  with  them,  as  with  some  others,  it  first  appears  in  the 
garb  of  poetry.  The  epic  Mahabharata  contains  a  veiy  re- 
markable episode  called  Bhagavad  Gita,  in  which  t\e  hero 
Ardshuna  and  the  god  Krishna  enter  into  a  speculatiTS  con 
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fenaftloo  which  may  be  said  to  contain  the  elements  of  a 
complete  system  of  philosophy.  But  in  India  we  meet  with 
the  same  phenomenon  as  in  other  countries,  in  which  specu- 
lative philosophy  has  been  pursued  with  vigor;  different 
systems  of  philosophy,  starting  from  different  premises,  were 
developed,  and  combated  one  another.  Some  of  them  were 
regarded  as  orthodox,  because  their  doctrines  agreed  with 
those  of  the  Vedas  ;  others  were  treated  as  heretical,  because 
they  were  irreconcilable  with  the  teaching  of  the  Vedas,  or  had 
an  atheistic  tendency.  It  was  one  of  these  latter  systems  that 
was  adopted  by  Sakyamuni,  when  he  rejected  the  authority 
of  the  Vedas,  and  promulgated  his  atheistic  views.  In  prac- 
tical philosophy  the  Indians  did  not  make  the  same  progress 
as  in  their  metaphysical  speculations ;  but  still  they  did  not 
entirely  neglect  it.  The  invention  of  the  decimal  system  in 
numbers,  so  important  in  mathematics  and  in  the  affairs  of 
ordinary  life,  which  has  been  generally  ascribed  to  the  Arabs, 
b  now  well  known  to  have  been  made  by  the  Indians  ;  the 
Arabs  only  imported  it  into  £urope,  and  thereby  have  acquired 
the  reputation  of  being  its  inventors. 

i8.  The  arts,  as  well  as  the  poetry  and  philosophy  of  tiie 
Indians,  were  intimately  connected  with  their  religion,  and 
were  cultivated  chiefly  in  its  service.  Architecture,  in  par- 
ticular, has  produced  the  greatest  and  most  astonishing  works 
in  the  form  of  temples,  in  which  the  art  of  building  is  seen  to 
proceed  from  nature,  for  those  temples  are  grottoes  in  rocks 
widened  and  extended  by  the  hand  of  man  into  mighty  ed- 
ifices. In  some  instances  the  interior  only  is  carefully  worked 
outy  but  in  others  the  outer  parts  are  finished  with  equal  care, 
though  all  is  wrought  in  the  living  rock.  India  is  very  rich 
in  gigantic  structures  of  this  kind ;  European  travellers  first 
saw  and  admired  those  in  the  islands  of  Salsetta  and  Ele* 
phanta,  near  Bombay ;  and  others  were  subsequently  discovered 
in  the  interior  of  the  western  peninsula,  near  the  village  of 
Elora.  Grottoes,  temples,  and  human  habitations,  are  there 
cut  in  a  chain  of  rocks  forming  a  crescent  of  about  four  miles 
in  length ;  and  they  present  such  an  abundance  of  sculptures 
and  ornamental  carvingsoC  a  most  difficult  kind,  that  Iheycan     j 


not  have  been  made  otherwise  than  by  many  diocisaiid  haadi 
employed  for  an  immense  number  of  years.  These  works  of 
Elora  far  surpass  all  others  of  the  same  class,  both  m  des^ 
and  execution.  Some  of  these  temples  are  Brahrainical,  and 
others  are  evidently  destined  for  Buddhist  worship ;  but  all 
must  have  been  constructed  at  a  very  remote  period  of  Indian 
history,  and  all  of  them  were  no  doubt  originally  Brahminical 
temples.  The  forms  of  these  architectual  works  are  heavy, 
overloaded  with  ornaments,  and  vague,  and  they  present  the 
greatest  variety  of  straight  lines  and  curves ;  their  chief  defect 
is  in  regard  to  simplicity  and  artistic  freedom.  The  Dagops 
and  Stupas  of  the  Buddhists  form  the  transition  to  the  later 
temples,  which  were  built  of  blocks  of  stone  and  bricks. 
Europeans  generally  call  these  pagodas  (a  corruption  of  Bha> 
gavad,  i.  ^.,  a  sacred  house).  Several  of  them  excite  by  their 
vastness  no  less  astonishment  than  the  rock  temples  of  £lora» 
These  pagodas  are  generally  built  in  the  form  of  pyramids^ 
consbting  of  several  parts  with  vertical  sides,  the  whole 
Deing  surmounted  by  a  cupola.  They  are  covered  with  sudi 
a  profusion  of  ornaments  that  the  sight  is  perfectly  bewil- 
dering. 

19.  Sculptures,  especially  high  reliefs  in  stone,  occur  in 
great  abundance  both  in  the  grotto  temples  and  in  the  pago- 
das. Most  of  the  figures  are  remarkable  for  great  softness^ 
which  displays  itself  particularly  in  the  swelling  roundness  of 
the  forms,  in  which  bones  and  muscles  are  quite  concealed* 
Many  of  the  figures  are  not  only  of  colossal  size,  but  form 
most  grotesque  combinations  of  human  bodies  with  heads  of 
animals,  and  often  with  more  than  two  arms  to  indicate 
superhuman  strength,  while  others  with  several  heads  are  in- 
tended to  represent  superhuman  wisdom.  These  and  manf 
other  peculiarities  show  that  art  in  India  had  not  yet  come  to 
see  that  high  bodly  and  mental  powers  must  be  expressed 
by  features,  forms,  proportions,  and  symmetry,  and  by  a  faith- 
ful adherence  to  nature.  Indian  art  thus  shov  s  the  same  po* 
culiarities  as  Indian  poetry ;  both  delighted  in  the  expression 
of  softness,  combined  with  what  is  fantastic  and  grotesque. 
The  civilization  of  India,  if  viewed  by  itself  and  in  its  sedo* 
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rion  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  far  greater  and  more  inh 
portant;  than  if  regarded  in  its  connection  with  that  of  other 
nations.  India  is  indeed  closely  connected  with  other  parts 
of  the  world  by  its  language  and  the  literature  which  mirrors 
forth  the  intellectual  life  of  the  better  part  of  the  nation  ;  but 
that  connection  is  lost  in  a  period  of  such  remote  antiquity, 
that  history,  as  such,  knows  nothing  of  it  Some  ideas  and 
inventions  no  doubt  did  originate  in  India,  which  were  after* 
wards  imported  into  Europe  ;  but  their  historical  recollection 
has  faded  away  so  much,  that  the  threads  can  be  discovered 
only  by  laborious  and  learned  inquiries.  It  cannot  therefore 
be  asserted  that  India  has  at  any  time  exercised  any  consider- 
able influence  upon  the  civilization  of  the  western  world.  As 
to  itself,  it  shares  the  fates  of  all  eastern  countries  :  it  has 
reached  a  certain  point  beyond  which  it  has  been  unable  to 
advance,  and  has  lost  the  power  of  regenerating  itself,  of 
renewing  its  intellectual  life,  and  of  opening  new  paths  for 
itself,  by  which  it  might  recover  and  maintain  an  honorable 
independence. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

DtAN  (bACTRIA,  media,  AMD  PBRIA). 

I.  We  here  use  the  name  Iran  in  its  modem  acoeptatioi^ 
comprising  the  country  of  the  Bactrians,  Medes,  and  Persians^ 
for  tiiese  three  nations  constitute  one  great  branch  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  race,  and  are  now  generally  called  Iranians,  and 
their  country  Iran.*  The  people  themselves  being  nearest 
akin  to  the  Arya  of  India,  called  themselves  by  the  same  hon- 
orable name.t  Greeks  and  Romans  apply  the  names  Bao- 
triansy  Medes,  or  Persians,  to  the  whole  race,  according  a4 

*  Tlik  luniia  oocvs  in  andent  liiaet  only  on  sone  ooint  oi  the  SmiwmiHm. 

t  The  name  is  also  ipelt^flrrvi,  whence /rmv.    ^ru  and  ^4  rftuva,  are  the  na&esbf 

the  aadents  aotaally  <Msnat0d  the  greater  part  of  andent  Persia.  C^nnaTp 
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any  of  the  three  branches  acquired  the  supremacy  over  die 

others,  and  thereby  threw  them  into  the  baclcground.  Iran, 
or  the  country  of  the  Iranians,  is  the  western  highland  of 
Asia,  which  is  much  smaller  than  the  eastern  highlands ;  the 
two  are  connected  by  a  range  of  mountains  which  the  his- 
torians of  Alexander  call  the  Indian  Caucasus,  and  which 
now  bears  the  name  of  the  Hindoo  Kush.  The  interior  of 
Iran  consists  of  an  eictensive  table-land,  the  greater  part  of 
which  has  all  the  characterisdcs  of  a  desert,  chiefly  wanting 
water  and  trees,  and  being  of  a  cold  temperature.  This  table- 
land, like  that  on  the  east  of  it,  is  surrounded  by  mountains 
which  give  to  the  whole  country  the  character  of  an  immense 
fortress,  there  being  only  a  few  passes  by  which  an  entrance 
can  be  effected,  and  these  passes  run  along  the  most  danger- 
ous precipices,  or  are  so  narrow  that  they  can  be  closed  by 
means  of  gates.  Nearly  all  the  more  important  towns  of  Iran 
are  built  in  the  vicinity  of  these  passes.  The  declivities  of 
the  mountains  on  the  frontiers  form  transition  countries,  some 
of  which  are  remarkable  for  their  high  temperature  and  their 
luxurious  vegetation ;  but  even  these  have  few  rivers,  and 
require  artificial  irrigation  to  assist  agricultural  operadons. 

2.  In  the  history  of  China  and  India,  no  inconsiderable 
assistance  is  to  be  derived  from  observing  the  actual  state  of 
the  countries  and  of  their  inhabitants,  who  have  been  station 
ary  for  many  centuries.  Such  is  not  the  case  in  Iran,  for  here 
great  changes  and  revolutions  have  thoroughly  shaken  and 
altered  the  ancient  condition  of  both  the  country  and  its  in- 
habitants. But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sources  from  which 
information  may  be  obtained  regarding  its  ancient  history  are 
more  accessible  and  more  generally  known ;  the  classical 
nations  of  antiquity  having  frequently  come  into  contact  with 
tiie  Persians,  their  writers  are  far  better  acquainted  with  them, 
and  throw  much  more  light  upon  their  history  than  upon  that 
of  India.  Besides  this  information  furnished  by  foreigners,  we 
have  the  native  literature  of  the  Persians,  written  in  the  sacred 
Zend  language,  which  was  probably  once  spr  ken  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  Iran,  while  the  ancient  Persic,  properly  so  called,  was 
spoken  in  the  western  parts,  though  both  are  only  dialicts  of 
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die  same  branch  of  the  Indo-Germamc  stock.  The  sacred 
writings  in  the  2^nd  language,  called  Zend-Avesta,  were  un- 
known in  Europe,  until,  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  a 
Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Anquetil  du  Perron  brought  them 
to  France,  and  published  a  translation  of  them.  These  books 
excited  great  interest  at  the  time,  because  they  revealed  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  religious  systems,  which  until  then  had 
been  very  imperfectly  known.  The  authenticity  of  the  works, 
which  was  at  first  questioned,  has  since  been  established  be- 
yond all  doubt  by  oriental  scholars.  Neither  the  value,  how- 
ever, nor  the  antiquity  of  all  the  books  forming  the  Zend* 
Avesta  is  the  same ;  the  most  ancient  ones  must  have  been 
composed  before  the  conquest  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which 
opened  Iran  to  the  influence  of  Greek  civilization ;  for  the 
legends  and  religious  views  they  contain  appear,  if  not  in 
their  original  freshness  and  purity,  yet  free  from  foreign  ad* 
mixture. 

3.  The  Zend-Avesta  contains  a  very  remarkable  tradition 
about  the  immigration  of  the  Arya  into  Iran.  Once,  it  is 
said,  the  winter  in  Airyanem-Vaego,  the  original  abode  of  the 
people,  lasted  for  ten  months,  and  its  severity  induced  their 
king  Djemshid  to  emigrate  with  his  people  into  warmer  and 
more  southern  countries,  which  had  been  blessed  by  Ormuzd. 
Djemshid  had  a  golden  dagger,  a  present  from  Ormuzd,  with 
which  he  cleft  the  earth  wherever  he  went;  blessings  thus 
spread  everywhere,  and  the  countries  became  filled  with  tame 
and  wild  beasts,  with  birds,  and  men,  and  red  shining  fires, 
which  had  never  before  been  seen  there.  This  tradition 
evidentfy  describes  the  immigration  of  the  Arya  from  their 
original  homes,  in  the  extreme  north-east  of  Iran,  about  the 
sources  of  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes ;  the  migration  from  the 
north-east  to  the  south-west  was  followed  by  the  spread  of 
agriculture,  and  all  the  advantages  that  flow  from  it  as  its 
natural  consequences. 

4.  It  is  one  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  with  all  the 
Iranians,  that  originally  all  things,  both  moral  and  physical, 
were  divided  into  good  and  eviL   Each  of  these  two  divisions 

was  presided  over  by  a  divine  being,  the  good  by  OnnosiL^^T^ 
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and  the  evil  by  Ahriman.  Neither  of  these  beings  was  r^ 
garded  as  eternal,  but  as  produced  by  Zervane  Akerene,  that 
is,  uncreated  Time,  who,  after  the  creation  of  Ormuzd  and 
Ahriman  entirely  disappears,  leaving  the  creation  and  gov« 
emment  of  the  world,  and  of  all  that  is  contained  in  it,  to 
those  two  mighty  and  divine  beings.  Ormuzd  was  from  the 
beginning  in  a  region  of  light,  the  symbol  of  all  that  is  good^ 
while  Ahriman  dwelt  in  darkness,  the  symbol  of  evil,  and  the 
two  were  perpetually  at  war  with  each  other.  Ormuzd  began 
and  completed  the  creation,  which  was  a  creation  of  light ; 
and  Ahriman,  though  conceived  as  the  destroyer,  was  neva^ 
theless  regarded  as  a  creator ;  but  his  creation  was  the  em- 
pire of  death,  and  darkness,  and  evil,  which  he  constituted  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  oppose  to  every  creature  of  Ormuzd  one 
created  by  himself,  with  similar  qualities^  but  perverted  into 
evil ;  thus  he  created  the  wolf  as  the  counterpart  to  the 
useful  dog ;  and  in  general  all  beasts  of  prey,  which  shun 
the  light,  or  crawl  on  the  earth  ;  and  all  troublesome  and 
destructive  insects  were  regarded  as  creatures  of  Ahriman* 
In  this  manner  the  whole  of  the  physical  world  was  divided 
between  light  and  darkness,  and  all  the  moral  world  between 
good  and  evil ;  and  the  two  worlds  were  conceived  as  en- 
gaged in  a  perpetual  struggle  with  each  other — ^the  evil  tryio^ 
to  destroy  the  good,  while  the  good,  in  its  turn,  is  bent  upon 
overpowering  the  evil.  It  was  believed,  however,  that  in  the 
end  the  principle  of  good  would  gain  the  victory ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  some,  even  Ahriman  and  his  followers  were  then 
to  be  purified  and  admitted  among  the  blessed.  In  both 
these  empires,  there  existed  intermediate  beings  between 
the  supreme  rulers  and  the  race  of  mortals ;  they  consisted 
of  spirits  of  different  grades  and  ranks.  The  throne  of 
Ormuzd  was  surrounded  by  six  arch-spirits,  called  Amshas- 
pands.  Next  to  them  in  rank  were  the  Izeds,  who  stood  to 
the  Amshaspands  in  the  same  relation  as  the  latter  did  to 
Ormuzd.  The  hosts  of  other  inferior  spirits,  called  Fervent 
were  innumerable,  and  pervaded  all  nature,  for  every  living 
creature  had  its  Ferver  dwelling  in  it,  imparting  to  it  life  and 
motiony  and.  conferring  physical  and  spiritual  bleaai^gs  oo 

L^iyiiiz.eu  uy   -^-^  ^-^  ^-^ ^  m.  ^ 
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Axme  who  addressed  it  in  pious  and  humble  prayer.  The 
spirits  in  the  empire  of  Ahriman  were  called  Devs^  six  of 
whom  answered  to  the  Amshaspands,  and  they  were  the 
authors  of  every  misfortune,  and  of  all  sins*  This  religious 
system,  notwithstanding  its  singular  dualisri,  is  yet  far  more 
q>iritual  than  any  of  the  other  polytheistic  religions  of  Asia. 
It  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  worship  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  which  shed  their  light  upon  the  earth,  for  this  worship 
prevailed  in  a  very  lai^e  part  of  Asia,  where  the  cloudless 
sky,  with  its  transparent  blue,  clothes  all  nature  with  a  peco- 
liiur  brilliancy.  Light  there  naturally  appeared  as  the  vivify- 
ing principte,  diffusing  joy  and  happiness  over  all  creation, 
while  darkness  seemed  to  remove  and  destroy  all  that  owed 
its  origin  and  life  to  light  Hence  fire  also  was  worshipped, 
as  the  element  containing  and  diffusing  light,  and  in  special 
places  a  perpetual  fire  was  kept  up,  with  certain  purifications 
and  ceremonies.  This  material  worship  of  light  and  fire  was 
raised  in  the  religion  of  Ormuzd  to  a  spiritual  character,  for 
in  it  light  is  no  longer  a  merely  physical,  but  a  moral  good, 
and  the  symbol  of  higher  spiritual  purity.  For  a  long  time, 
w<»ship  was  paid  simply  to  the  light  and  fire  as  they  ap- 
peared in  nature ;  the  imagination  of  the  Iranians  neither 
ccmceived  the  objects  of  their  worship  in  definite  forms,  nor 
invented  any  mythological  stories  about  them.  Sacrifices 
were  offered  in  the  open  air  and  on  hills,  and  Herodotus 
expressly  states  that  the  Persians  in  his  time  had  neither 
statues,  nor  temples,  nor  altars.  But  religion  did  not  remain 
m  this  condition ;  for,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  idolatry  was 
introduced  as  eariy  as  the  time  of  the  Persian  empire.  At  a 
still  later  period,  idolatry  again  disappeared,  and  its  place 
was  supplied  by  the  material  worship  of  fire,  and  at  this  stage 
the  religion  of  Ormuzd  has  continued  to  the  present  day ; 
for  tiie  few  surviving  remnants  of  the  ancient  Iranians,  called 
Parsi,  still  cling  to  the  worship  of  their  ancestors,  notwith- 
standing the  furious  persecutions  of  the  Mohammedans. 
They  are  found  in  some  of  the  eastern  parts  of  Iran,  espe< 
daily  in  Surate  in  western  India,  where  Anquetil  du  Ptrroa 
found  cogim  oC  tfaeur  ancient  sacred  books,  which  wem  fm- 
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served  by  the  priests  with  great  care,  and  even  danger  to 
themselves.  But  the  preservation  of  these  books  had  not 
been  able  to  preserve  the  spiritual  element  of  religion,  which 
has  become  a  coarse,  mechanical,  and  superstitious  fire  wor- 
ship, detested  and  abhorred  by  the  Mohammedan  population. 
5.  According  to  the  ancient  and  genuine  doctrine  of  the 
Zend-Avesta,  man  became  mortal  through  the  sin  of  his  first 
parents,  and  for  the  same  reason  he  was  placed  in  the  middle 
between  the  world  of  Ormuzd  and  that  of  Ahriman.  Being 
free  in  his  choice,  but  weak,  he  would  sink  under  the  domin* 
ion  of  Ahriman  and  his  agents,  who  watch  him  night  and 
day,  and  endeavor  to  draw  him  into  the  region  of  darkness, 
were  it  not  that  Ormuzd  had  revealed  to  him  the  law  of  light 
Under  the  guidance  of  this  law  man  is  able  to  escape  from 
the  pursuit  of  Ahriman  and  his  Devs,  and  to  arrive  at  a  state 
of  bliss,  which  was  the  object  of  Ormuzd  in  revealing  his 
law.  The  sum  and  substance  of  this  law  is,  that  man  must 
be  pure  in  his  thoughts,  words,  and  actions ;  and  the  pure 
man  must  shun  the  contact  of  every  thing  proceeding  from 
Ahriman,  the  source  of  all  that  is  impure.  If  he  has  been 
unable  to  avoid  coming  into  contact  with  the  impure,  he  is 
obliged  to  undergo  a  process  of  purification,  consisting  of  a 
variety  of  ceremonies.  The  worship  of  the  sacred  fire,  sacri- 
fices,  prayers,  and  the  reading  of  the  sacred  books,  constitute 
the  chief  religious  observances.  Contact  with  dead  bodies  of 
animals  or  men  was  regarded  as  particularly  polluting,  whence 
the  people  were  neither  allowed  to  bury  nor  to  bum  their 
dead  ;  by  the  former  the  earth  would  have  become  polluted, 
and  by  the  latter  the  fire.  Accordingly,  there  remained  noth- 
ing but  to  expose  the  dead  bodies  in  a  place  where  they  did 
not  come  into  contact  with  the  earth,  until  the  birds  of  prey 
or  wild  beasts  had  consumed  the  flesh,  after  which  the  bones 
were  collected  and  preserved.  In  all  this,  moral  and  physical 
purity  are  blended  and  confounded.  But  one  part  of  the  law 
tells  men  what  to  do  to  induce  the  earth  to  yield  them  her 
blessings :  they  are  enjoined  to  build  towns,  where  priests, 
herds  and  flocks,  women  and  children,  might  congregate  in 
purity ;  to  cultivate  waste  lands  and  improve  them  by  irrigtif^ 
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tfon,  and,  lastly,  to  take  care  of  the  cattle  and  all  domestic 
animals.  This  part  of  the  law  is  evidently  intended  to  pro- 
mote and  preserve  civilization,  and,  while  Ormuzd  thus  pre- 
sides over  civilized  life,  Ahriman  rejoices  in  wildness  and 
savageness,  and  every  thing  that  is  opposed  to  a  well-organ- 
ized social  system. ,  Hence  the  Iranians,  considering  their 
own  country  to  be  under  the  special  protection  of  Ormuzd, 
believed  that  the  land  in  the  north-east,  beyond  the  river 
Oxus,  was  under  the  direct  influence  of  Ahriman,  because  it 
waa  inhabited  by  rude  nomadic  tribes  which  were  hostile  to 
them  ;  and  they  distinguished  that  country  from  their  own  by 
giving  it  the  name  Turan.  Their  aversion  to  the  Turanians, 
however,  arose  not  from  the  mere  fact  of  their  being  nomades, 
but  because  they  were  hostile  to  them  and  all  their  social  and 
religious  institutions,  for  some  of  the  Iranian  tribes  themr 
selves  led  a  nomadic  life. 

6.  The  religion  of  Ormuzd,  by  impressing  upon  its  ad- 
herents the  necessity  of  subduing  nature,  and  of  combating 
with  all  their  might  the  influence  of  the  empire  of  Ahriman, 
oould  not  fail  to  rouse  them  to  a  life  full  of  vigorous  activity, 
and  it  must  have  exercised  a  very  considerable  influence  upon 
the  social  and  political  condition  of  the  people ;  but  we  pos- 
sess, unfortunately,  only  very  little  historical  information  about 
tiie  earliest  times.  The  Zend-Avesta  mentions  a  division  of 
tiie  people  into  four  classes  or  castes,  viz. :  priests  or  magi, 
warriors,  agriculturists,  and  tradesmen.  The  king  and  the 
judges  belonged  to  the  first  or  priestly  caste,  the  warriors  seem 
to  have  formed  a  sort  of  nobility,  and  the  whole  classification 
must  have  been  based  on  differences  of  descent,  but  it  was 
never  so  strictly  enforced  and  observed  as  in  India,  nor  does 
it  seem  ever  to  have  embraced  the  whole  nation,  as  the 
nomadic  tribes,  which  cannot  have  been  classed  with  the  ag- 
ricuk  urists,  are  not  included  in  the  list  of  castes. 

7  The  most  ancient,  and  at  the  same  time  the  only  native 
records  of  the  history  of  Iran,  are  contained  in  the  Zend- 
Avesta  ;  but  they  are  so  entirely  mythical  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  attempt  to  deduce  any  history  from  them.  In  the 
middle  ages,  the  Persian  poet  Firduai  incorporated  in^jreat^^ 
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epic  the  extant  traditions  about  the  ancient  exploits  of  hifl 
countrymen ;  but  these  traditions  are  so  thoroughly  legendary, 
and  so  much  embellished  in  the  oriental  fashion,  that  they 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  real  basis  for  histcYy.  It  is  only  by 
applying  more  than  ordinary  violence  that  some  of  them  can 
be  made  to  harmonize  with  the  accounts  transmitted  to  us  by 
the  Greeks.  We  are  therefore  obliged  to  take  these  last  as 
our  guides  in  drawing  up  our  sketch  of  the  history  of  Persia. 
But  even  they  do  not  go  very  far  back,  leaving  us  entirely  in 
ignorance  in  regard  to  the  most  ancient  periods.  Hence  the 
age  of  Zerdusht,  commonly  called  Zoroaster,  the  famous  re- 
ligious lawgiver  of  the  Persians,  is  buried  in  utter  obscurity. 
Some  Greek  authors  state  that  he  flourished  about  five  thou- 
sand years  before  the  Trojan  war,  according  to  which  he 
would  be  a  purely  mythical  being.  Firdusi  relates  that  he 
lived  in  the  reign  of  King  Gushtasb,  who  adopted  his  doctrines, 
ordered  his  subjects  to  establish  the  worship  of  fire,  and 
diffused  the  Zend-Avesta  throughout  his  dominions.  Some 
critics,  identifying  this  Gushtasb  with  Darius  the  son  of 
Hystaspes,  believe  that  Zoroaster  must  have  lived  in  the  sixth 
century  before  the  Christian  era.  But  there  appears  to  be  no 
good  reason  for  regarding  the  Gushtasb  of  Firdusi,  and  Darius 
son  of  Hystaspes,  as  the  same  person ;  and  moreover,  if 
such  a  man  had  lived  at  that  time,  the  Greeks  could  hardly 
have  left  him  unnoticed.  The  probability  is,  that  Zoroaster 
flourished  somewhere  about  the  year  looo  B.c.  Shortly  after 
the  time  of  Darius,  the  Persians  began  to  lose  their  original 
character,  which  it  must  have  taken  centuries  to  develop 
under  the  law  of  Ormuzd.  The  Zend-Avesta  does  not  de- 
scribe Zoroaster  as  the  original  author  of  fire  worship,  but  only 
as  a  prophet  who  developed  and  completed  the  whole  system. 
Hence  he  cannot  be  regarded  either  as  a  purely  mythica. 
personage,  nor  be  assigned  to  so  late  a  date  as  that  of 
Darius. 

8.  The  most  ancient  Iranian  empire,  about  which  Greek 
writers  furnish  any  information,  is  Bactria  or  Bactriana,  with 
its  capital  of  Bactra  or  Zariaspa.  It  formed  the  north-eastern 
part  of  Iran,  bordering  upon  Turan.    Most  of  the  accounts  we 
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have  of  Bactria  refer  to  its  invasions  and  conquests  bjrforeign 
enemies.  Thus  we  are  told  that  Ninus  (about  b.c  1230) 
marched  with  a  vasrt  army  into  the  country  and  besieged 
Bactra,  which,  however,  he  was  unable  to  take,  until  Semir- 
amis  came  to  his  assistance*  Afterwards  the  Bactrians  are 
said  to  have  submitted  to  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia  (about  B.C. 
540),  who  appointed  one  of  his  sons  satrap  of  Bactria  and 
some  adjacent  countries.  Thenceforth  the  country  continued 
to  form  part  of  the  Persian  empire,  to  which  it  was  tributary^ 
but  repeated  attempts  were  made  to  shake  off  the  yoke. 
Alexander  the  Great  (b.c.  339)  conquered  Bactria,  like  the 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia,  and  aj^ointed  satraps  as 
its  governors ;  but  about  the  year  b.c.  256,  the  governor  Antio- 
chus  Theus  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Alexander's  successors,  and 
proclaimed  himself  independent  king  of  Bactria.  He  was 
succeeded  by  several  kings  whose  names  are  known  only  from 
coins,  found  in  modem  times  at  Balkh  and  Bokhara,  and 
bearing  Greek  legends.  The  reign  of  Eucratidas,  who  as- 
cended the  throne  about  B.C.  181,  appears  to  have  been  long 
and  prosperous,  for  he  is  said  to  have  ruled  over  a  thousand 
cities,  and  to  have  annexed  even  a  part  of  India  to  his  do* 
minions.  Several  of  his  successors,  again,  are  known  only 
from  their  coins,  which  continue  to  bear  Greek  legends,  until 
in  the  end  the  dominion  of  the  Greek  rulers  was  overthrown 
by  Scythian  tribes,  which,  about  b.c.  100,  extended  their  sway 
as  far  as  the  mouths  of  the  river  Indus.  The  coins  of  the  new 
rulers,  who  were  evidently  barbarians,  continue  to  bear  Greek 
inscriptions,  but  they  gradually  become  so  corrupt,  that  it  is 
clear  they  were  made  by  people  who  were  not  familiar  with 
the  Greek  language.  These  Scythian  rulers  were  succeeded 
by  a  race  commonly  called  Indo-Scythians,  whose  chief  seat 
appears  to  have  been  on  the  river  Kabul,  for  their  coins  are 
discovered  in  great  numbers  between  Kabul  and  Jelalabad, 
The  time  when  these  Indo-Scythians  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
ascendency  is  unknown ;  the  legends  of  their  coins  are  still  in 
Greek  characters,  but  we  frequently  meet  with  Indian  words. 
When  the  Sassanidae  (a.d.  226)  restored  the  Persian  empire^ 
Bactria  again  became  a  province  of  it,  and  in  this  condition  it  _ 
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remained,  until,  in  the  eighth  century  after  Christ,  the  country 
was  conquered  by  Mohammedan  invaders.  A  kind  of  Greek 
civilization,  the  result  of  Alexander's  conquests,  had  thus 
maintained  itself  for  several  centuries  in  the  distant  East,  until 
in  the  end  it  was  extinguished  by  barbarians ;  and  were  it  not 
for  the  numerous  coins  with  Greek  inscriptions  found  in  those 
parts,  we  should  hardly  know  any  thing  of  the  existence  of  a 
Greek  empire  in  the  north-east  of  Iran. 

9.  The  history  of  Media  has  been  transmitted  to  us  n  a 
more  complete  and  satisfactory  form.  That  country,  situated 
in  the  west  of  Iran,  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  one  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  Asia,  on  account  of  its  extent,  its 
favorable  climate,  the  number  of  its  warlike  inhabitants,  its 
excellent  breed  of  horses,  and  its  great  fertility,  especially  in 
the  warm  plains.  At  present  these  advantages  no  longer  exist^ 
for  both  the  population  and  civilization  have  sunk  very  low, 
and  the  artificial  irrigation  which  the  country  requires  has 
been  almost  entirely  neglected.  The  history  of  Media  previous 
to  the  thirteenth  century  b.  c.  is  unknown  to  us  ;  but  about 
that  time  it  was  subdued  by  the  Assyrians,  whose  yoke  the 
Medes  bore  for  a  period  of  about  five  hundred  years.  But 
they  then  took  courage,  and  freeing  themselves  from  foreign 
dominion,  restored  their  country  to  independence.  Under 
what  form  of  government  they  lived  after  their  liberation,  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  but  we  are  told  that  the 
increasing  state  of  lawlessness  and  anarchy  filled  the  people 
with  fear  lest  they  should  be  compelled  to  quit  their  native 
country,  and  that,  in  consequence,  they  resolved  to  appoint 
a  king.  They  accordingly  elected  from  among  themselves 
Deioces,  a  man  who  had  already  acquired  great  reputation  as 
a  judge  in  his  own  district,  and  was  ambitious  of  gaining  the 
sovereign  power  among  his  countrymen.  He  reigned  from 
B.  c.  709  till  656,  and  from  the  first  surrounded  himself  with  a 
strong  body-guard,  and  built  the  capital  of  Ecbatana,  which 
he  fortified  with  a  sevenfold  wall.  The  innermost  of  these 
walls  enclosed  the  royal  palace  and  the  treasury.  At  present 
there  are  but  few  remains  of  Ecbatana,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Hamadan.    The  monarchy  which  be  established  was  he- 
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leditary,  and  a  kind  of  military  despotism.  His  successof 
Piiraortes,  from  b.  c.  656  to  634,  commenced  a  great  war 
against  the  Assyrian  empire,  but  lost  his  life  in  a  decisive 
battle.  In  the  reign  of  his  son  Cyaxares,  from  b.  c.  634  to  594, 
the  kingdom  was  invaded  by  Scythian  hordes  from  the  coun« 
tries  about  mount  Caucasus,  and  was  kept  in  subjection  by 
tiiem  for  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years,  at  the  end  of  which, 
Cyaxares  and  his  Medes  not  only  expelled  the  foreign  invaders^ 
but  resumed  the  war  against  the  Assyrians,  to  avenge  the 
defeat  of  his  father.  For  this  purpose,  he  allied  himself  with 
Nabopolassar,  king  of  Babylon,  and  succeeded  in  taking  and 
destroying  the  Assyrian  capital  of  Nineveh,  and  subduing  the 
empire.  When  he  died,  after  a  reign  of  forty  years,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Astyages.  The  Median  empire  which 
was  thus  restored  by  Cyaxares,  embraced,  besides  Media,  also 
Assyria,  and  was  further  extended  by  the  subjugation  of  Persia 
proper  and  Bactria.  It  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  river 
Halys.  Astyages  who  reigned  from  b.c.  594  till  559,  was  the 
last  king  of  Media,  for  in  his  reign  the  subject  Persians  rose 
against  the  Medes,  and  having  overthrown  their  power,  sub- 
dued the  whole  of  the  Median  empire.  According  to  Herod- 
otus, the  daughter  of  Astyages  married  a  Persian  noble,  whose 
son  Cyrus  usurped  the  throne  of  Media,  and  thus  became  the 
founder  of  the  Persian  empire  in  b.  c.  559. 

10.  The  history  of  Cyrus* — setting  aside  the  romance 
related  by  Xenophon  in  his  Cyropaedia — has  been  transmitted 
to  us  in  a  legendary  form  by  Herodotus.  According  to  this, 
his  grandfather  Astyages,  having  been  frightened  by  a  dream, 
gave  orders  that  the  son  born  of  his  daughter  should  be  killed ; 
but  the  child  was  saved  and  reared  by  a  she-dog  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Persia.  He  grew  up,  and  became  the  most  distin- 
guished archer  and  horseman  among  the  warlike  Persians. 
He  must  have  been  one  of  those  mighty  characters  whose 
mere  appearance  exercises  a  peculiar  charm  upon  those  coming 
in  contact  with  them,  and  who,  when  successful  in  great 
imdertakingSi  aK  r^arded  by  their  contemporaries  as  direct 
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instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  deity.  In  regard  to  Us  eaily 
history,  all  that  can  be  said  with  certainty  is,  that  he  roused 
the  Persians  to  an  insurrection  against  the  ruling  Medes,  wlio 
were  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle  ;  all  Media  then  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Cyrus,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  sovereignty 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians.  The  Medes  afterwards 
made  several  attempts  to  recover  their  lost  power,  but  were 
unsuccessful.  The  main  advantage  gained  by  the  Persians 
was  that  henceforth  they  had  no  longer  to  pay  the  heavy  land- 
tax  which  had  hitherto  been  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Medea, 
the  latter  having  now  to  fulfil  the  same  obligation  to  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  Persians,  who  had  hitherto 
enjoyed  comparative  freedom  in  their  own  country,  were  grad- 
ually brought  under  the  same  despotism  as  those  nations 
which  had  been  subdued  by  their  chief.  All  the  countries 
which  had  been  subject  to  Media  now  naturally  owned  the 
sway  of  the  new  rulers.  But  that  empire  did  not  satisfy  Cyrus : 
in  the  course  of  his  thirty  years'  reign  (from  b.c.  559  to  531) 
he  extended  it  from  the  Hellespont,  the  ^gean,  and  the 
frontiers  of  Egypt,  in  the  West,  to  the  Oxus  in  the  East. 
Soon  after  his  accession,  he  became  involved  in  a  war  with 
Croesus,  king  of  Lydia.  This  king,  it  is  said,  had  been  an 
ally  of  Astyages,  and  now  resolved  to  avenge  him  on  the 
usurper ;  but  it  was  probably  the  fear  of  being  attacked  by 
the  successful  conqueror  that  induced  Croesus  to  anticipate 
tiie  plans  of  the  enemy.  He  accordingly  made  war  upon 
Cyrus,  but  in  a  battle  on  the  east  of  the  river  Halys,  the  Lyd- 
ians  were  defeated,  and  obliged  to  make  a  hasty  retreat  to 
their  own  country.  Cyrus>  with  unexpected  rapidity,  pursued 
the  enemy  through  Cappadocia  and  Phrygia,  and  appeared 
before  Sardes,  the  capital  of  Lydia,  before  Croesus  was  able 
to  assemble  a  new  army.  In  a  short  time  the  city  and  its 
citadel  fell  into  the  hands  of  Cyrus,  and  Croesus  himself  was 
taken  prisoner.  This  important  event  occurred  in  the  year 
ac.  546.  Cyrus  is  said  to  have  ordered  the  conquered  king 
to  be  burnt  alive,  but  while  standing  on  the  pile,  the  unfortu- 
nate man,  remembering  a  wise  saying  of  Solon,  who  had  once 
visited  him,  and  refused  to  own  that  Croesusi  in  spite  of  his 
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trnmense  wealth,  deserved  to  be  called  happy,  exclaimed  Solon, 
Solon !  Cyrus  surprised  at  this,  asked  what  it  meant,  and 
upon  being  informed,  ordered  Croesus  to  be  brought  down 
from  the  pile,  and  to  accompany  him  to  the  court  of  Persia. 
This  beautiful  story,  unfortunately,  is  irreconcilable  with 
chronology,  for  Croesus  did  not  ascend  the  throne  of  Lydia 
till  B.C.  560,  and  Solon  himself  died  in  that  same  year  or  the 
one  following.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  Croesus  for  many 
a  year  afterwards  lived  at  the  court  of  Persia,  enjoying  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  both  Cyrus  and  his  son  Cambyses. 
The  conquest  of  Lydia  was  accompanied  by  that  of  other 
nations  in  Asia  Minor ;  the  Mysians,  Phrygians,  and  Paphla. 
gonians,  submitted  without  a  blow  ;  but  the  Greek  colonies  in 
Asia,  many  of  which  had  been  subject  to  Croesus,  and  the 
Carians  and  Lycians,  the  last  of  whom  had  not  belonged  to 
tiie  Lydian  empire,  were  resolved  to  defend  their  freedom 
against  the  new  conqueror.  But  they  were  unable  to  main- 
tain themselves,  for  one  Greek  city  after  another,  though  they 
defended  themselves  with  true  heroism,  was  obliged  to  sub- 
mit, and  some  of  them  experienced  all  the  horrors  of  cities 
taken  by  the  sword.  The  inhabitants  of  Phocaea  emigrated, 
and  founded  Velia  (Elea)  in  southern  Italy.  The  other  Greek 
cities,  after  the  withdrawal  of  Cyrus,  retained  their  own  repub- 
lican constitutions,  but  were  obliged  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Persians ;  they  remained  wealthy  and  flourishing,  but  their 
free  spirit  as  Greeks  gradually  disappeared  under  the  Persian 
rule.  Lycia  and  Caria  also  were  overpowered  by  Cyrus,  and 
the  ruler  of  Cilicia  recognized  the  supremacy  of  the  conqueror. 
All  Asia  Minor  was  thus  reduced.  The  Lydians  afterwards 
endeavored  to  shake  off  the  foreign  dominion,  but  were  unsuc- 
cessful, and  the  yoke  only  became  harder  and  heavier :  their 
arms  were  taken  from  them,  and  they  were  compelled  to  live 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  wealth  they  possessed,  in  consequence 
of  which  they  became  demoralized  and  effeminate. 

Babylon  had  not  been  subject  to  the  Medes,  and  had 
tiierefore  to  be  conquered  by  force  of  arms.  This  conquest 
was  not  accomplished  by  Cyrus  without  great  efforts,  but 
when  ^ected,  added  vast  territories  to  the  Persian  empire,     j 
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for  all  Syria,  together  with  Phoenicia  and  Palestine,  seem  at 
that  period  to  have  been  subject  to  Babylon.  The  conquest 
of  Babylon,  which  took  place  in  B.C.  538,  is  related  in  differ- 
ent ways.  According  to  the  native  tradition,  Nabonnedus, 
king  of  Babylon,  met  the  enemy  in  the  open  field,  but  being 
defeated  in  a  pitched  battle,  he  retreated  to  Borsippa,  the 
city  of  the  Chaldaeans,  where  he  was  besieged  and  afterwards 
capitulated.  His  life,  however,  like  that  of  Croesus,  was 
spared,  and  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  a  small 
principality  in  Carmania.  According  to  Herodotus,  Cyrus 
took  the  city  of  Babylon  by  turning  the  course  of  the  river 
Euphrates,  the  city  being  built  on  both  sides  of  it,  so  that  he 
was  enabled  to  march  into  the  very  heart  of  the  place  as  soon 
as  Ae  ordinary  bed  of  the  river  was  dried  up.  By  this  con- 
quest Cyrus  at  onoe  became  the  sovereign  of  all  the  countries 
idiich  had  been  subject  to  Babylon. 

The  last  undertaking  of  Cyrus  was,  according  to  Herod- 
otus, an  expedition  against  the  Massagetae,  which  Ctesias 
assigns  to  an  earlier  period,  and  accordingly  makes  Cyrus 
return  victorious  ;  whereas  Herodotus  states  that  he  lost  his 
life  in  a  battle  against  the  Massagetae.  This  nation  was 
probably  of  the  Mongol  or  Tartar  race,  living  chiefly  by  the 
chase  and  on  the  produce  of  their  herds  and  flocks.  They 
occupied  the  country  about  the  Caspian  sea,  or  the  steppes  to 
the  north  of  the  river  Oxus,  and  were  at  this  time  governed 
by  a  queen,  Tomyris.  Cyrus  commenced  the  war  against 
them,  and  entrapped  them  by  a  stratagem  :  he  left  his  camp 
and  a  great  quantity  of  wine,  and  when  the  Massagetae  took 
the  camp,  they  indulged  so  much  in  drinking  as  to  become 
intoxicated,  whereupon  Cyrus  returned  and  captured  a  great 
number  of  them,  and  among  them  the  queen's  son,  who  was 
so  mortified  at  the  disaster  that,  although  he  had  obtained 
his  freedom  from  the  conqueror,  he  made  away  with  himself. 
The  queen  then,  filled  with  grief  and  revenge,  collected  a 
fresh  army,  and  in  a  terrible  battle  avenged  the  loss  of  her 
son,  and  of  so  many  of  her  people.  The  body  of  C)rrus  was 
treated  with  insult  by  Tom)Tis,  for  she  cut  off  the  head,  and, 
throwing  it  into  a  bag  filled  with  blood,  exclaimed,  **  Now  sate 
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thjsdf  with  blood,  of  which  during  thy  life  thou  was  so 
tiiirsty."  This  account,  preserved  in  Herodotus,  is,  like  many 
of  his  eastern  stories,  only  a  popular  tradition,  though  the  war 
against  the  Massagetae  itself  cannot  be  doubted.  Certain  it 
is  also,  that  Cyrus  died  in  the  year  b.c.  531,  that  his  body 
was  buried  at  Persepolis,  and  that  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
ton  Cambyses,  in  b.c.  530,  who  was  recognized  throughout 
the  whole  empire  without  any  opposition. 

II.  Cambyses  inherited  indeed  the  warlike  disposition  of 
his  father,  but  he  was  violent  and  tyrannical,  whence  his 
reign,  which  lasted  until  b.c.  522,  was  as  unfortunate  for 
those  whom  he  subdued  as  for  his  own  empire.  Its  two 
most  remarkable  events  are  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  and  the 
murder  of  his  brother,  which  led  to  the  usurpation  of  the 
Magi,  so  that  the  government  for  a  time  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Medes ;  until  the  Persians,  recovering  their  courage, 
threw  off  the  yoke.  From  Herodotus  it  would  seem  as  if 
CambjTses  had  set  out  on  the  Egyptian  expedition  immediately 
after  his  accession,  but  this  is  impossible,  for  the  conquest  of 
Egypt  is  known  to  belong  to  the  year  b.c.  526.  The  attack 
upon  Egypt  was  made  without  any  provocation,  and  arose 
simp]y  from  his  consciousness  that  he  was  strong  enough  to 
conquer  the  country  he  coveted.  The  story  that  his  anger 
was  roused  against  the  Egyptians  by  an  Egyptian  woman,  is 
probably  a  mere  fiction.  Egypt  was  then  governed  by  king 
Psammenitus.  Cambyses,  assisted  by  a  treacherous  Greek, 
Phanes  of  Halicamassus,  invaded  Egypt  by  land  and  by  sea, 
being  supplied  with  a  fleet  by  the  Phoenicians  and  the  mari- 
time towns  of  Asia  Minor.  The  land  army  marched  into 
Egypt  through  the  desert,  but  the  Egyptians  met  the  invaders 
on  the  frontier,  and  a  decisive  battle  was  fought  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Pelusium,  in  which  the  Eg3rptians  were  completely 
defeated.  After  this  victory  the  Persians  advanced  towards 
Memphis,  then  the  capital  of  Egypt,  where  the  people,  in 
consequence  of  the  national  antipathy  subsisting  between  the 
Persians  and  Egyptians,  offered  an  obstinate  and  almost 
fanatical  resistance.  At  length,  however,  famine  compelled 
them  to  surrender,  and  they  were  treated  with  fearful  crueltafAQJp 
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by  the  conqueror.  The  Persians  being  themselTes 
pers  of  light  and  fire,  thoroughly  despised  the  religion  oi  the 
Egyptians,  and  Cambyses  and  his  soldiery  insulted  and  mal> 
treated  their  conquered  enemies  in  every  way  and  on  every 
occasion.  According  to  Herodotus,  Cambyses  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  Egypt,  being  occupied  with  designs  of 
cesh  conquests,  for  he  wished  to  carry  his  arms  as  far  into 
Africa  as  his  father  had  carried  them  into  Asia ;  but  nature 
opposed  him.  He  first  sent  an  army  against  the  Ethiopians, 
but  it  perished  in  the  desert  under  whirlwinds  of  sand.  An 
expedition  to  the  oasis  of  Siwah  (Ammonium)  expeiienced  a 
similar  fate,  and  these  failures  only  increased  the  despot's 
cruelty  towards  the  Egyptians.  Another  expedition  was  pro- 
posed against  Carthage,  but  Cambyses  could  not  undertake 
this  without  the  fleet  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  as  they  refused 
to  aid  their  ruler  in  the  subjugation  of  their  own  colony,  the 
plan  was  given  up. 

Cambyses  abandoned  himself  in  Egypt  to  habits  of  intoxi- 
cation, and  to  the  gratification  of  every  whim  and  passion  ; 
which  hurt  the  feelings  of  his  own  Persians  no  less  than  those 
of  the  Egyptians.  Being  taunted  by  the  son  of  a  noble  Per- 
sian with  being  too  much  given  to  drinking,  he  shot  the  young 
man  with  an  arrow  through  the  heart ;  and  the  father  of  the 
youth,  who  witnessed  the  deed,  when  asked  by  Cambyses 
whether  he  now  believed  him  to  be  drunk,  servilely  answered, 
that  a  god  himself  could  not  have  aimed  more  correctly.  On 
another  occasion,  he  ordered  twelve  Persian  nobles  to  be  buried 
up  to  their  necks  in  the  earth.  Among  other  atrocities,  he 
ordered,  in  consequence  of  a  dream,  his  own  brother  Smerdis 
to  be  put  to  death,  and  the  deed  was  done  by  the  very  man 
whose  son  Cambyses  had  shot. 

After  this  murder  a  pretender  arose,  who,  with  great  bold- 
ness and  address,  possessed  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the 
murdered  prince,  and  came  forward  at  Ecbatana  under  his 
name  to  claim  the  throne.  This  Smerdis  was  a  Mede,  and 
his  brother  had  been  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the 
empire  during  the  absence  of  Cambyses.  Supported  by  this 
brother,  Smerdis  at  once  took  possession  of  the  treasures  and 
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die  throne  of  Persia,  and  die  people,  tired  of  the  tyranny  of 
Cambyses,  without  liesitation  recognized  him  as  tbeir  nilen 
In  <^der  to  secure  their  favor,  he  adopted  a  policy  opposed 
to  that  of  the  detested  tyrant  When  Camb3rses  heard  of  all 
this,  he  set  out  against  the  usurper  with  his  army ;  but  his 
career  was  cut  short,  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing his  enemy  in  battle.  He  accidentally  wounded  himself 
with  his  own  sword,  and  died  in  consequence,  mortification 
having  taken  place  in  the  wound,  b.c.  532.  As  he  left  no 
children,  the  army  readily  recognized  the  Pseudo-Smerdis  as 
dieir  king,  for  as  Cambyses  had  never  made  the  death  of  his 
brother  publicly  known,  he  was  generally  believed  to  be  the 
real  Smerdis. 

12.  This  is  the  view  taken  by  Herodotus,  according  to 
whom  the  empire  was  governed  by  a  Mede,  while  every  one 
believed  him  to  be  a  Persian  ;  but  the  whole  affair  seems  to 
have  been  a  revolution,  by  which  the  Medes  endeavored  to 
recover  their  lost  power,  and  for  a  time  were  successful.  But, 
before  a  year  had  passed  away,  seven  of  the  noblest  Persians 
led  on  their  countrymen  against  the  usurper,  and  overpowered 
and  slew  him  in  his  palace.  Upon  this  there  arose  a  general 
insurrecdon  against  the  Medes  and  their  Magi,  of  whom  the 
Persians  slew  as  many  as  they  could  find  ;  and  a  festival  was 
dien  instituted  to  commemorate  the  event,  under  the  name  of 
the  Magophonia.  When  the  Medes  were  completely  van- 
quished, the  Persians  raised  one  of  their  own  grandees, 
Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  to  the  throne,  b.c.  521.  He 
reigned  until  b.c.  486,  and  this  long  period  was  no  less  im- 
portant in  the  history  of  Persia  than  the  reign  of  Cyrus  him- 
self had  been ;  for  Cyrus  and  Cambyses  had  enlarged  the 
empire  by  conquests,  but  Darius  organized  and  consolidated 
the  unwieldy  mass.  He  divided  his  vast  kingdom  into  twenty 
satrapies  or  provinces,  the  administration  of  each  of  which 
was  intrusted  to  a  satrap  or  governor,  whose  duties  were  not 
indeed  clearly  defined  ;  but  without  some  such  arrangement 
the  empire  could  not  have  been  kept  together ;  and  under 
the  circumstances,  his  institutions  must  have  been  as  good  as 
aay  tiiat  could  have  been  devised,  for  they  lasted  till  ^^qqIc 
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end  of  the  Persian  empire.  In  addition  to  diese  internal 
r^;ulations,  Darius  also,  like  his  predecessors,  extended  his 
empire  in  all  directions.  He  subdued  not  only  the  border 
countries  of  India,  but  the  whole  valley  of  the  Indus  became 
part  of  his  empire,  so  that  Persian  ships  sailed  up  the  river 
as  far  as  it  was  navigable.  He  also  made  the  Arabs  tribu- 
tary, though  their  country  remained  free  and  was  not  changed 
into  a  province.  Cyrene  in  Africa,  and  Thrace  and  Mace- 
donia in  Europe,  together  with  the  Greek  islands  near  the 
Asiatic  coast,  had  to  pay  homage  and  tribute  to  him.  It 
appears  to  have  been  his  ambition  also  to  subdue  the  coun- 
tries  around  the  Euxine,  and  to  unite  the  continent  of  Greece 
with  his  empire.  But  in  these  last  undertakings  he  was  not 
successful.  The  Scythian  nomades  on  the  lower  Danube 
withdrew  with  their  tents  and  herds,  leaving  their  deserted 
and  barren  country  to  the  enemy,  who,  from  want  of  provi- 
sions, were  brought  to  the  very  brink  of  destruction,  and  would 
on  their  return  have  perished  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  if 
the  Greeks  who  had  been  commissioned  to  guard  the  bridge 
on  that  river  had  agreed  to  break  it  down,  as  Miltiades  advised. 
Darius  was  more  successful  in  quelling  the  insurrections  which 
broke  out  in  the  interior  of  his  empire.  Babylon,  which  made 
an  attempt  to  shake  off  the  Persian  yoke,  was  reconquered 
through  the  treachery  of  2^pyrus,  a  Persian  noble,  who  is 
•aid  to  have  mutilated  himself  in  order  to  win  the  confidence 
of  the  enemy.  Miletus  and  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  likewise 
revolted,  and,  although  at  first  successful,  had  in  the  end  to 
pay  dearly  for  their  thoughtless  attempt.  But  we  shall  after- 
wards have  occasion  to  recur  to  these  events,  and  must  now 
turn  our  attention  to  the  reforms  which  Darius  introduced  in 
his  own  empire. 

13.  Darius  himself  and  his  successors  belonged  to  the 
noble  family  of  the  Achaemenids,  besides  which  there  were 
•iz  other  great  families,  from  which  the  generals  and  great 
officers  of  state  were  chosen  by  the  king.  The  Persians 
proper,  as  the  ruling  people,  were  exempt  from  all  taxes ;  at 
home  they  were  free  and  governed  themselves,  but  as  soon  as 
they  went  abroad  or  to  the  courtt  they  were  slaves  like  all 
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the  other  subjects  of  die  king.  In  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  empire  a  uniform  system  of  administration  and  taxation 
was  introduced.  The  administration  was  facilitated  by  the 
division  of  the  empire  into  satrapies.  The  military  affairs  in 
each  province  were  managed  by  the  satrap,  but  besides  him, 
(here  was  a  royal  scribe  in  every  province,  who  was  quite 
independent  of  the  satrap,  and  whose  business  it  was  to  levy 
die  tribute  and  taxes.  Every  satrap  himself  kept  a  court  in 
his  province,  and  lived  in  royal  splendor,  deriving  his  income 
from  all  parts  of  his  province  partly  in  money  and  partly  in 
produce  of  the  land.  As  the  satraps  were  generally  relations  of 
the  king,  and  were  possessed  of  great  power,  the  provinces  were 
without  any  redress  against  their  extortions ;  for  if  the  govern- 
ors only  took  care  that  the  tribute  to  the  king  was  punctually 
paid,  they  were  allowed  to  rule  according  to  their  own  pleas- 
ure, and  satisfy  their  avarice  in  any  manner  they  pleased. 
Sometimes  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  defy  the  commands  of 
dieir  king,  and  to  wage  war  among  one  another.  On  die 
whole,  it  may  be  said  diat,  with  the  organization  it  possessed, 
the  Persian  empire  was  a  mere  accumulation  of  heterogeneous 
nasses,  kept  together  only  by  mechanical  means,  without 
any  internal  bond  of  union,  except  fear.  No  attempts 
were  made  to  destroy  the  national  character  of  the  provin- 
cials, and  the  Persian  government  generally  left  to  conquered 
nations  their  institutions,  laws,  and  customs,  and  sometimes 
even  their  rulers,  if  they  otherwise  obeyed  the  king's  com- 
mands and  paid  their  tribute.  But  notwithstanding  this,  the 
provinces  generally  sank  into  a  state  of  barbarism,  for  no  laws 
protected  them  against  the  arbitrary  and  despotic  conduct  of 
their  governors,  the  taxation  was  extremely  heavy,  and  the 
loss  of  political  independence  gradually  extinguished  that 
manly  spirit  without  which  no  nation  can  rise  to  greatness. 

The  Persian  army  was  very  numerous,  every  man  capable 
of  bearing  arms  being  obliged  to  serve,  and  in  time  of  need 
they  were  called  to  arms  to  their  various  rallying  places. 
The  soldiers  served  in  their  national  costumes  and  armor, 
which  gave  to  a  Persian  army  a  very  motiey  appearance. 

The  religion  of  the  Persians  was  the  system  of  ti^e^  M^^qIc 
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Zoroaster,  diough  it  was  modified  in  some  points.  lire  and 
the  sun  were  objects  of  worship,  and  formed  the  chief  points 
of  the  Persian  religion.  The  Magi  or  priests  of  the  Medes 
were  adopted  by  the  Persians,  together  with  their  religion, 
and  were  at  first  a  very  powerful  class  of  men ;  but  under  the 
military  despotism  they  gradually  lost  their  former  power  and 
importance.  In  science  and  literature  the  Persians  have  left 
no  great  name  in  history ;  but  the  noble  ruins  of  Persepolis, 
consisting  of  the  remains  of  temples,  palaces,  porticoes,  reliefs, 
and  other  sculptures,  and  walls  covered  with  inscriptions,  show 
that  in  architecture  and  sculpture  they  were  by  no  means 
behind  other  Asiatic  nations. 

The  king  of  Persia,  also  called  the  Great  King,  was  a 
most  perfect  despot  As  in  other  Asiatic  countries,  he  was 
regarded  as  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  land  In  their  relation 
to  the  king,  all  his  subjects  were  only  slaves,  and  the  king  was 
master  over  the  lives  of  all  his  people.  Whoever  was  admitted 
into  his  presence  had  to  prostrate  himself  and  kiss  the  earth. 
As  the  throne  of  Ormuzd  was  surrounded  by  spirits  of  lights 
so  the  Persian  king,  his  representative  on  earth,  was  surround- 
ed by  the  noblest  Persians  and  a  most  brilliant  court,  which 
resided  in  winter  at  Babylon,  in  the  spring  at  Susa,  and  in  the 
sunmier  at  Ecbatana.  The  king's  palaces  were  surrounded 
with  splendid  parks,  called  paradises,  and  well  stocked  with 
fruit-trees  and  game,  and  every  thing  that  luxury  could  de* 
vise.  The  harem  of  such  a  Persian  sultan  was  most  expen 
sive,  being  maintained  sometimes  by  the  revenues  from  whole 
cities  or  provinces.  The  influence  exercised  upon  the  court 
and  the  princes  by  the  intriguing  wives  of  the  kings  was  often 
of  the  most  pernicious  kind,  and  involved  one  part  of  the  em* 
pire  in  war  with  another. 
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CHAPTFR  V. 

ASSYRIA  AND  BABYLONIA* 


1.  Assyria  in  its  narrower  sense  was  sitnatedon  die  east 
cf  the  river  Tigris,  and  was  consequently  a  part  of  Iran  ;  in  a 
wider  sense  it  also  includes  Babylonia  and  Mesopotamia,  and 
oomprises  the  countries  about  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  which 
latter  river  forms  the  boundary  between  the  countries  o£  Iran 
and  those  of  the  Semitic  race.  The  banks  of  these  rivers  were 
at  different  times  inviting  to  princes  who  appeared  there  as 
rulers  or  conquerors,  to  build  their  capitals  on  them.  The 
northern  part  of  the  country,  which  is  inclosed  between  the 
two  rivers,  and  bears  the  name  of  Mesopotamia,  is  a  desert,  or 
rather  a  steppe,  well  adapted  for  nomadic  tribes  ;  but  the 
southern  plains  of  Babylonia,  which  were  intersected  by  in- 
mmieiable  canals  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  were  a  country 
of  extraordinary  fertility  and  productiveness,  and  Herodotus 
praises  it  above  all  other  countries  known  to  htm.  At  present 
those  blessed  districts  have  become  almost  a  desert  under 
the  rude  and  destructive  government  of  the  Mohammedans  i 
but  the  ancient  ruins  of  mighty  cities  and  frontier  walls,  die 
canals  and  other  means  devised  for  irrigating  the  country,  stHl 
attest  the  high  prosperity  once  enjoyed  by  their  inhabitants. 

2.  There  was  a  time  when  the  Assyrian  empire  was  re- 
garded as  the  most  ancient  conquering  power  in  the  world  ; 
but  of  its  history,  as  well  as  of  tiiat  of  Babylon,  only  frag- 
ments have  been  preserved  to  us  by  Greek  writers  and  in  the 
Old  Testament ;  and  it  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  extreme 
difficulty  to  make  the  profane  and  sacred  authorities  agree 
with  each  other.  According  to  the  Mosaic  account.  Babel 
or  Babylon,  the  capital  of  the  powerful  Nimrod,  was  the  head 
of  a  more  ancient  empire  ;  and  Assur,  proceeding  from  Babjs 
Ion,  founded  Nineveh,  the  capital  of  Assyria,  which  would 
iccardingly  be  a  colony  of  Babylon.    Greek  au%]fp^^^,.sj^    le 
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the  veiy  reverse  of  tfaisi  for  they  repreaent  Nineveh  as  llit 
more  ancient  city.  But  the  origin  of  the  Assyrian  empire  is 
related  by  them  only  in  mythical  legends,  which  have  acquired 
great  celebrity,  though  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  embody 
tile  ideas  which  the  Assyrians  entertained  respecting  their 
own  early  history.  According  to  these  accounts,  the  foundei 
of  the  Assyrian  empire  was  Ninus,  who  built  Ninus  or 
Nineveh,  and  subdued  a  great  part  of  Asia.  His  history  is 
connected  with  that  of  the  famous  queen  Semiramis,  who  was 
miraculously  saved  when  only  a  child,  and  was  possessed  of 
extraordinary  beauty  and  mental  powers.  At  the  time  when 
Ninus  marched  against  Bactra  she  was  in  the  Assyrian  army ; 
and  when  that  dty  baffled  all  his  efforts,  it  was  conquered  by 
her  prudence  and  valor.  The  king  was  thereupon  seized 
with  such  admiration  of  the  heroine  that  he  made  her  his 
wife,  in  consequence  of  which  her  previous  husband  made 
away  with  himself.  After  the  death  of  Ninus,  Semiramis  gov- 
erned the  empire ;  among  other  cities  she  built  Babylon  with 
extraordinary  splendor  and  magnificence,  and  undertook  vast 
expeditions  to  extend  her  dominions  by  conquest  She 
subdued  Egypt  and  a  laige  portion  of  Ethiopia ;  but  a  war 
undertaken  against  India  with  an  army  of  more  than  three 
millions  of  men  proved  unsuccessful.  After  this  she  resigned 
the  government  to  her  son  Ninyas,  and  disappeared  from  the 
earth,  taking  up  her  abode  among  the  gods.  Ninyas,  the 
very  opposite  of  his  parents,  never  quitted  the  city,  and  spent 
his  whole  life  in  the  midst  of  women  and  eunuchs,  and  in 
constant  amusements. 

3.  Such  is  the  story  of  the  foundation  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  as  transmitted  by  the  classical  writers  of  antiquity 
It  is  quite  clear  that  we  are  here  in  the  domain  of  fable  and 
not  of  history.  Ninus  is  only  the  personification  of  Nineveh 
as  Romulus  in  the  case  of  Rome.  The  story  of  Semiramisi 
however,  is  perhaps  not  entirely  mythical.  There  can,  indeed, 
be  no  doubt  that  Nineveh  was  of  more  recent  origin  than 
Babylon ;  but  how  and  when  it  was  founded,  and  how  it 
acquired  the  dominion  of  a  large  part  of  Asia,  are  questions 
to  which  no  certain  answer  can  be  given.    It  is  equally  im* 
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possible  to  say  how  far  the  Assyrian  empire  really  extended 
The  vast  conquests  mentioned  in  the  story  are  beyond  all 
question  greatly  exaggerated  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Babylon,  Media,  and  Persia  were  subject  to  it,  and  that  it 
extended  even  into  Asia  Minor. 

Diodorus  of  Sicily,  a  writer  deriving  his  information  from 
the  work  of  Ctesias,  a  Greek  physician  who  lived  at  the 
court  of  Persia,  gives  the  subsequent  history  of  Assyria  in  a 
form  no  less  fabulous  than  its  beginning.  According  to  him 
the  empire  was  ruled,  for  thirty  generations  after  Ninyas,  by 
his  descendants,  who  spent  their  lives  in  idleness  and  volup- 
tuousness like  Ninyas,  until  Sardanapalus,  the  last  of  them, 
even  dressed  himself  as  a  woman,  and  acted  in  a  most 
effeminate  and  unworthy  manner,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
subject  nations  rose  in  arms  against  him,  headed  by  the 
governor  of  Media.  Sardanapalus,  at  length  rousing  himself 
defeated  the  rebels  in  several  engagements ;  but  in  the  end 
he  was  overpowered,  and  being  unable  to  defend  Nineveh, 
he  caused  a  large  pile  to  be  erected,  on  which  he  burnt  him- 
self, with  all  his  treasures,  wives,  and  eunuchs.  Nineveh  thus 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  that  is  the  Medes,  after 
the  Assyrians  from  Ninus  to  Sardanapalus  had  ruled  for  a 
period  of  1360  years. 

4.  This  account  of  the  Assyrian  empire  and  its  thirty 
effeminate  kings  is  as  fabulous  as  the  story  about  its  founda- 
tion, and  the  only  real  historical  fact  in  this  tradition  seems  to 
be,  that  the  end  of  the  empire  was  as  inglorious  as  its  ban- 
ning had  been  glorious.  The  duration  of  upwards  of  thirteen 
hundred  years  assigned  to  the  Assyrian  empire  is  likewise 
more  than  doubtful,  for  it  is  not  only  opposed  to  all  analogy, 
but  to  the  express  statement  of  Herodotus,  according  to 
whom  the  Assyrians  had  been  ruling  over  Asia  for  a  period 
of  five  hundred  and  twenty  years  at  the  time  when  the  Medes 
levolted  The  latter  statement,  probable  in  itself  is  con- 
firmed by  the  Armenian  translation  of  Eusebius,  in  which  it 
is  stated  ihat  Assyrian  kings  ruled  over  Babylon  five  hundred 
and  twenty-six  years,  and  we  know  that  Babylon  shook  off  the 
Assyrian  yoke  at  the  same  time  as  the  Medes,  in  the  eighth^ 


oeotcsy  b.c.9  nd  both  nations  had  evidently  been  sobjeot  Id 
Assyria  during  the  same  period.  Accx>rding  to  this  liew  the 
foundation  of  the  Assyrian  empire  belongs  to  the  thirteenth 
century  bjC,  and  its  final  overthrow  by  the  Mede  CyaxareSi 
as  we  have  already  observed,  to  the  year  b.c  605,  which  is 
about  three  centuries  later  than  the  date  assigned  to  its  de- 
structioQ  by  Ctesias. 

The  story  about  the  thirty  effeminate  kings,  and  the  txmt 
m  wiiich  they  are  said  to  have  reigned,  is  moroover  opposed 
to  the  historical  statements  of  the  Old  Testament,  for  here 
we  read  of  Assyrian  kings  in  the  eighth  century,  who  extended 
their  empire,  attacked  and  subdued  Babylonia,  Syria,  Israel, 
and  Ph<Bnicia,  and  made  repeated  attempts  to  conquer  Egypt 
first  we  hear  of  king  Phul  (about  B.C.  770),  who  extended  his 
empire  westward,  and  approached  the  kingdom  of  Israel^ 
which  was  so  t^rified  that  it  purchased  its  freedom  for  a 
lai^e  sum  of  money.  His  successor,  Tiglath-pileser  (aboot 
B.C  740),  conquered  the  splendid  city  of  Damascus,  laid  a 
heavy  tribute  upon  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  transplanted 
many  of  the  conquered  people  beyond  the  Euphrates.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Salmanassar  (about  B.a  720),  who  invaded 
Israel,  and  took  Samaria  after  a  siege  of  several  years.  He 
led  the  greater  part  of  the  Jewish  tribes  into  the  interior, 
and  took  all  the  important  towns  of  Phcenicia,  with  the 
excepdon  of  Tyre,  which  baffled  his  efforts  by  means  of  its 
navy.  His  successor  Sanherib  or  Sennacherib  (about  b^ 
fis),  threatened  Judah  and  attacked  Egypt;  but  sudden 
misfortunes  compelled  him  to  return  without  having  effected 
his  purpose.  After  his  and  Assarhaddon's  reign  (from  B.C. 
675  to  626),  the  Assyrian  empire  sank  more  and  more,  in 
consequence  of  which  Cyaxares,  king  of  Media,  allied  with 
Nabopolassar  of  Babylon,  formed  the  piaii  to  attack  and 
subdue  it.  With  a  great  force  they  advanced  against  Nio* 
eveb,  and  after  several  reverses  against  Sardanapah»,  the 
last  Assyrian  king,  they  succeeded  in  taking  and  destroying 
Nineveh,  B.C.  605,  and  thus  putting  an  end  to  the  Ass3rrian 
empire.  As  this  destrucdon  of  Nineveh  happened  nearly 
three  centuries  later  than  the  time  assigned  to  it  by  Ctesias 
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tome  writers  have  assumed  two  Assyriac  empires,  and  sup 
posed  that  after  the  first  destruction  a  new  empire  was  formed 
at  Nineveh,  which  lasted  until  its  conquest  by  Cyaxares. 
Bat  this  supposition  is  without  any  foundation :  there  never 
was  more  than  one  Assyrian  empire,  and  Nineveh  was  de- 
stroyed only  once. 

5.  The  destruction  of  Nineveh  by  Cyaxares  was  no  doubt 
complete ;  and  the  town  of  the  same  name  mentioned  in  later 
times  can  have  been  nothing  but  a  small  and  insignificant 
place  built  upon  the  ruins  of  ancient  Nineveh.  This  last 
city,  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris,  is  spoken  of  by 
all  writers  as  a  place  of  such  vast  extent,  that  modem  London, 
with  all  its  suburbs,  would  occupy  no  more  than  half  its  space. 
This  may  indeed  be  exaggerated,  or  the  result  of  misunder- 
standing ;  but  Nineveh  must,  at  all  events,  have  been  the 
largest  and  most  important  city  of  western  Asia,  and  its  in- 
habitants must  have  possessed  immense  wealth,  in  consequence 
of  the  extensive  commerce  carried  on  by  them.  Ruins  of  this 
gigantic  city  were  unknown  until  very  recently,  though  trav- 
ellers had  observed  the  high  mounds  covering  its  site,  and 
suggested  that  excavations  might  lead  to  interesting  and  im* 
portant  discoveries.  But  in  our  own  days,  excavations  have 
been  made  by  Botta,  the  French  consul  at  Mosul,  and  still 
more  extensively  by  Mr.  Layard,  on  the  north  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Tigris,  near  the  modem  Mosul.  Walls,  palaces,  and 
buildings  have  been  laid  open,  which,  with  their  numberless 
sculptures,  reveal  to  us  at  once  the  mode  of  life  and  warfare 
of  that  ancient  people.  The  inscriptions  with  which  these 
ancient  buildings  and  sculptures  are  literally  covered,  may  one 
day  help  to  clear  up  all  that  is  yet  mysterious  in  the  history 
of  Assyria  and  Babylonia.  The  sculptures,  many  of  which 
are  now  safely  lodged  in  the  British  Museum,  consist  of  repre- 
sentations of  different  kinds,  as  festive  processions  with  the 
king,  his  courtiers,  eunuchs,  priests  and  warriors ;  but  espe- 
cially warlike  scenes,  representing  battles,  sieges,  war-chariotS| 
and  the  like.  The  conquerors  and  the  conquered  are  gener> 
ally  distinguished  by  their  features  and  dress,  and  the  latter 
seem  almost  in  every  case  to  belong  to  the  Semitic  race.  Both 


men  and  animals  are  drawn  in  these  scnlptnitSi  mot 
without  faults,  but,  on  the  whole,  very  oorreotly«  and  very  ex- 
pressive in  their  attitudes  and  movements.  They  display  a 
state  of  the  arts  in  Assyria,  at  a  period  which  cannot  be  more 
leccnt  than  the  eighth  or  seventh  centuiy  B.C.,  such  as  we  could 
scarcely  have  expected  to  find  in  Asia ;  for  they  surpass  evoy 
thing  else  that  is  known  in  the  history  of  Asiatic  art  The 
iDScriptions  on  these  monuments  are  all  of  the  kind  called 
cuneiform,  and  when  one  day  they  shall  be  deciphered,  much 
new  and  unexpected  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  traditions 
that  have  come  down  to  us  about  the  Assyrians.  The  people 
seem  to  have  been  akin  to  the  Arya,  but  their  religion  was 
different,  for  they  worshipped  idols  similar  to  those  d  tiie 
Babylonians,  ot  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  pre^ 
ently. 

6.  The  history  of  Babylon  is  closely  connected  with  that 
of  Assyria,  and  the  legends  of  the  Greeks,  as  we  have  seen, 
carry  this  connection  to  the  very  origin  of  the  two  states. 
But  the  splendor  and  celebrity  of  Babylon  are  undoobtediy 
much  more  ancient  According  to  Genesis,  it  existed  even 
before  the  dispersion  of  mankind.  This  view  of  die  great 
antiquity  of  Babylon  is  supported  by  the  calculations  of  the 
Babylonian  priests,  which  were  based  upon  astronomical  ofah 
servations— observations  which  went  back  as  far  as  1905 
years  before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  Berosus,  a 
Babylonian  priest  who  lived  shortly  after  die  time  of  Alex- 
ander, and  wrote  a  history  of  his  country  in  Greek,  also  de* 
rived  his  information  from  native  records ;  but  unfortunately 
we  possess  only  a  few  extracts  from  this  work.  He  began 
with  the  cosmogony,  which  in  many  respects  is  extremely  re- 
markable, and  gave  a  fabulous  account  of  Babylonian  history 
even  during  the  period  before  the  flood.  But  his  later  history 
appears  to  be  thoroughly  authentic,  and  from  it  we  see  that 
Babylon  was  conquered  and  governed  by  foreigners  even  b^ 
fore  it  was  subdued  by  the  Assyrians  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. Babylon  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
ancient  cities  on  earth.  It  acknowledged,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  supremacy  of  Assyria  for  a  period  of  upwards  of  five  kmr 
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dred  years,  after  which,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  cen* 
tury  B.c.y  it  shook  off  the  yoke.  At  a  somewhat  later  time^ 
it  became  subject  to  Assyria,  but  only  for  a  short  period,  for 
its  king  Nabopolassar  assisted  Cyaxares  the  Mede  in  con- 
quering and  destroying  the  Assyria  n  empire  forever,  b.c. 
605. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  the  son  of  Nabopolassar,  who  reigned 
from  B.C.  604  till  561,  and  is  well  known  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, is  distinguished  in  history  as  a  great  conqueror,  who 
raised  the  Babylonian  empire  to  the  summit  of  its  glory.  He 
was  engaged  in  a  war  against  the  Egyptian  Pharaoh  Necho, 
whom  he  defeated  in  a  great  battle  near  Circesium  (Carche- 
mish),  when  he  received  the  news  of  his  father's  death,  which 
obliged  him  to  return  to  Babylon.  Afterwards,  he  conquered 
the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  led  many  of  the  most  illustrious 
men  to  Babylon  as  captives  or  hostages,  among  whom  was  the 
prophet  Daniel.  The  Jews  repeatedly  revolted,  but  were  re- 
duced each  time  with  unrelenting  cruelty,  and  their  country 
was  almost  drained  of  its  inhabitants.  In  the  end,  Jerusalem 
was  laid  waste,  and  the  bulk  of  the  nation  led  into  captivity. 
Nebuchadnezzar  then  directed  his  arms  against  Phoenicia, 
which  he  completely  subdued,  and  invaded  Egypt^  where  he 
plundered  the  lower  valley  of  the  Nile.  After  his  death,  the 
kingdom  of  Babylon  began  to  decay ;  his  successors  could  no 
longer  think  of  making  conquests,  but  only  how  they  could 
defend  themselves  against  the  ever-increasing  power  of  the 
Medes.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  Queen  Nitocris,  the  mother 
of  the  last  king,  Nabonedus  or  Labynetus,  endeavored  to 
render  the  country  and  city  inaccessible,  by  making  canals, 
bridges,  and  lakes ;  for  it  was  only  twenty-three  years  after 
the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  b.c.  538,  that  Babylon  was 
taken  by  Cyrus.  Considering  this  brief  duration  of  the  inde- 
pendent existence  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon,  it  could  scarcely 
have  attained  its  celebrity,  were  it  not  for  its  connection  with 
Biblical  history,  and  the  splendor  of  its  capital  Babylon. 

7.  Babylon  was  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Eu- 
phrates, which  flowed  through  the  centre.  Like  most  other 
neat  Asiatic  cities,  it  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  large  square,^ 
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and  the  streets  intersected  each  other  at  rig^  angles  He 
rodotus  calls  it  the  most  magnificent  of  all  cities  known  to  him, 
and  describes  its  circumference  as  amounting  to  about  sixty 
English  miles ;  and  indeed,  modem  investigations  of  the  site 
show  that  it  cannot  have  been  less  ;  but  we  must  not  suppose 
that  the  houses  were  built  close  together  in  rows,  as  in  modem 
dties ;  on  the  contrary,  there  must  have  been  many  and  large 
districts  inclosed  within  the  walls,  which  were  not  covered 
with  buildings,  but  were  used  as  gardens,  groves  and  fields. 
The  splendor  of  the  city,  the  wonder  of  ancient  historians, 
probably  did  not  exist  previous  to  the  last  period  of  independ- 
ence, but  arose  in  and  after  the  reign  of  Nabopolassar,  when 
it  was  the  capital  of  a  large  empire,  and  had  stepped  into  the 
place  of  Nineveh.  The  city  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  of 
burnt  bricks,  two  hundred  cubits  in  height,  and  fifty  in  thick- 
ness. The  royal  palace  was  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  and  the  two  parts  were  connected  by  a  bridge.  Near 
it  were  artificial  terraces,  of  considerable  height  and  extent, 
and  covered  with  plants  and  trees  of  the  most  various  kinds. 
These  were  what  are  commonly  called  the  hanging  gardens  of 
Semiramis,  but  they  were  constructed  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who  ordered  them  to  be  laid  out  to  please  his  wife  Amuhia, 
a  daughter  of  Cyaxares,  who  could  not  forget  the  wood-clad 
hills  of  her  native  country.  Still  more  magnificent  was  the 
temple  of  Baal  or  Belus,  built  in  the  form  of  a  square  tower 
of  at  least  three  hundred  feet  in  height.  It  consisted  of  eight 
stories,  the  upper  ones  being  smaller  than  the  lower  ones, 
whereby  the  whole  acquired  the  appearance  of  a  pyramid. 
Babylon  sank  more  through  the  decline  of  its  industry  and 
population,  than  in  consequence  of  its  subjugation  by  foreign 
rulers,  and  in  the  end  all  its  magnificence  became  one  mass 
of  ruins.  £ven  in  the  fourth  century  of  our  era,  its  site  is 
described  as  the  haunt  of  wild  beasts,  as  the  prophet  had  pre- 
dicted ;  and  such  is  still  the  case.  The  extensive  mounds  of 
ruins  and  rubbish  bear  no  traces  of  the  ancient  magnificence 
of  the  place.  The  districts  between  the  several  mounts  are 
covered  with  bricks  and  fragments  of  pottery.  The  walls  of 
the  city  have  disappeared,  but  the  mounds  ol  ruins  have  for 
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more  than  two  thousand  years  been  used  by  the  neighboriag 
people  as  quarries,  from  which  they  obtained  bricks  to  build 
their  habitations  ;  nay,  whole  ship-loads  of  them  have  been 
carried  down  the  river  Euphrates.  The  largest  and  most 
important  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  Babylon  is  situated  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  river,  and  is  called  by  the  Arabs  the  tower 
or  palace  (Birs)  of  Nimrod,  and  by  the  Jews  the  prison  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.  At  its  base  it  b  upwards  of  two  thousand 
feet  in  circumference,  and  as  there  are  several  indications  of 
the  pyramidal  form  of  the  tower  of  Belus,  modem  travellera 
have  identified  it  with  that  edifice. 

8.  Babylon  continued  for  centuries  to  be  visited,  admired, 
and  described  by  travellers,  while  Nineveh  was  lying  in  ruins; 
and  this  is  probably  the  main  reason  why  so  little  information 
has  come  down  to  us  about  the  Assyrians,  whereas  the  man- 
ners and  peculiarities  of  the  Babylonians  are  often  alluded  to 
by  the  ancients.  The  language  of  the  Babylonians  was  the 
Aramaic,  a  branch  of  the  Semitic ;  but  it  is  generally  called 
Chaldseic,  a  name  by  which  the  Babylonians  as  a  people 
also  are  designated,*  though  it  is  more  commonly  limited  to 
that  portion  of  the  people  inhabiting  the  district  of  Chaldaui 
on  the  Persian  gulf.  These  Chaldceans  were  undoubtedly  a 
foreign  tribe,  which  had  immigrated  into  Babylonia  from  the 
north ;  in  their  new  country  they  formed  a  powerful  caste, 
like  the  Brahmins  in  India,  and  most  of  the  Babylonian 
priests  appear  to  have  belonged  to  it  The  mention  of  such 
a  priestly  caste  in  Babylonia  suggests  the  probability  that 
at  one  time  other  castes  also  may  have  existed ;  but  during 
the  last  generations  before  the  Persian  conquest,  regarding 
which  we  have  authentic  accounts,  the  ancient  institutions 
seem  to  have  fallen  into  decay,  and  the  form  of  govern- 
ment then  was  a  most  complete  despotism,  as  we  may  see 
from  the  descriptions  of  the  prophet  Daniel.  The  Baby- 
lonians were  then  slaves,  as  Asiatics  have  generally  be^i 
during  periods  of  great  prosperity ;  but  they  forgot  their  ser« 
vile  condition  in  their  pomp  and  luxury,  in  their  voluptuous- 
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ness  and  sensual  enjoyments,  of  which  the  profane  as  well  as 
the  sacred  writers  draw  the  most  revolting  pictures.  It  may 
safely  be  asserted  that  no  city  ever  was  more  notorious  than 
Babylon  for  immorality  and  licentiousness,  and  the  women 
were  in  this  respect  far  worse  than  the  men.  The  causes  of 
this  demoralization^  which  has  made  Babylon  proverbial,  were 
en  the  one  hand,  the  unmitigated  despotism  of  its  rulers^  and 
on  the  other,  the  great  wealth  of  the  people,  which  was  so 
excessive,  that  Babylon,  as  a  province  of  Persia,  alone  fur- 
nished one-third  of  the  entire  revenues  of  the  empire.  Tht 
sources  of  this  wealth  consisted  in  the  extraordinary  fertility 
of  the  soil,  and  the  extensive  commerce  of  the  people,  for 
which  the  situation  of  the  city  on  the  Euphrates  was  par- 
ticularly favorable.  That  river  connected  the  city  with  the 
Persian  gulf,  while  roads  to  the  west  and  north  put  it  in  com- 
munication with  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Euxine.  Babylon 
was  the  main  transit-town  of  the  precious  merchandise  which 
was  brought  from  India  to  the  west,  and  was  chiefly  conveyed 
by  sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates.  But  besides  this, 
Babylon  itself  was  celebrated  for  the  productions  of  its  own 
industry,  consisting  of  cotton  and  silk  stuffs,  costly  carpets, 
and  tapestry  rich  in  colors  and  workmanship,  which  were 
highly  prized  even  by  the  Romans  in  the  distant  west. 

9.  The  Babylonians,  or  rather  the  Chaldaeans,  were 
equally  celebrated  as  diviners ;  it  was  especially  by  means 
of  astrology  that  they  pretended  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the 
future  j  and  as  this  knowledge  was  believed  to  be  hereditary 
in  the  caste  of  the  Chaldaeans,  their  predictions  were  thought 
to  be  infallible,  and  were  consequently  looked  upon  with 
great  respect.  This  art  of  foretelling  the  future  by  observing 
the  stars,  was  reduced  by  the  Chaldaeans  to  a  regular  sys- 
tem^ which  was  called  by  both  Greeks  and  Romans  a  Chal- 
dsean  SGience;  nay,  astrologers  in  general  ultimately  came 
to  be  called  Chaldaeans  in  the  south  of  Europe.  The  belief 
in  the  possibility  of  such  astrological  prophecies  arose  among 
^e  Chaldaeans,  from  their  notion  of  the  divine  powers  pos- 
sessed by  the  stars — a  notion  of  which  indications  occur  even 
in  the  religion  of  Ormuzd.     The  sun  and  the  moon,  being  the 
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most  prominent  among  the  heavenly  bodies,  were  regarded 
by  the  Babylonians  as  the  principal  divinities,  next  to  whom 
came  the  planets,  or  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac.  But 
these  divinities  were  conceived  in  human  forms,  and  in  this 
anthropomorphism,  Baal  or  Belus,  the  sun-god,  was  the  su- 
preme divinity,  whence  western  nations  identified  him  with 
tiie  Greek  Zeus,  and  the  Roman  Jupiter  or  Saturn.  Belua 
was  further  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  state  and  city  of 
Babylon,  and  as  the  progenitor  of  the  Batbylonian  kings. 

As  Belus  was  the  supreme  male  divinity,  so  Mylitta,  or 
file  moon-goddess,  was  the  highest  female  divinity.  Being 
also  the  symbol  of  productive  nature,  she  is  often  mentionod 
by  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  under  the  name  of  Aphrodite 
or  Venus.  Her  worship  was  connected  with  most  revolting 
obscenity,  and  seems  to  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
demoralization  of  the  Babylonian  people. 

I  a  The  five  planets  were  the  stars  from  which,  in  partic- 
ular, the  Chaldsans  pretended  to  obtain  their  knowledge  of 
the  future;  with  them,  as  with  all  subsequent  astrologen^ 
Jupiter  and  Venus  were  beneficent  powers.  Mars  and  Saturn 
hostile,  while  Mercury  was  either  the  one  or  the  other,  acoord* 
ing  to  its  position.  As  the  priests,  by  their  astrolc^ical  occu- 
pations, were  led  to  observe  the  stars  and  their  revolutions, 
which,  in  the  plains  of  Babylonia,  with  their  bright  and  trans- 
parent atmosphere,  was  easier  than  elsewhere,  they  graduaEy 
acquired  real  astronomical  knowledge,  which  enabled  than 
to  calculate  with  astonishing  accuracy  the  returns  of  eclipsa 
of  the  sun  and  moon.  In  their  chronological  calculations  th^ 
had  lunar  cycles  as  their  basis,  but  they  devised  means  fcr 
bringing  the  lunar  and  solar  years  into  harmony.  They  knew 
and  employed  the  division  of  the  day  into  twelve  hours,  to 
determine  which  they  used  a  sort  of  water-clock  or  depsydra, 
which  was  subsequently  adopted  by  Greek  astronomers.  Tkii 
occupation  with  mathematical  calculations  also  led  them  to 
other  branches  of  natural  philosophy,  such  as  mechanics; 
and  in  western  Asia  the  Babylonians  were  the  first  people 
that  had  a  regular  system  of  weights  and  measures,  which 
was  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Syrians  and  Greeks. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

PHCENICIA. 

I.  Phcenicia  is  the  narrow  strip  of  land  in  the  north  and 
west  of  Palestine,  extending  from  the  town  of  Dora  in  diA 
south,  to  Marathos  in  the  north.  On  the  west  it  is  bounded 
by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  east  by  mount  Lebanon, 
which  furnished  the  Phoenicians  with  excellent  timber  for 
ship-building.  Their  coast  country  nowhere  extended  more 
than  a  few  miles  inland,  yet  their  importance  as  a  commer- 
cial people  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other  nation  of  antiquity. 

The  question  as  to  who  the  Phoenicians  originally  were 
cannot  be  answered  with  certainty,  though  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  their  language  was  Semitic,  and  that  their  whole 
civilization  bore  the  Semitic  character.  The  Canaanites,  for 
this  is  the  name  under  which  the  Phcenicians  are  spoken  of 
in  the  Old  Testament,  were,  according  to  the  Mosaic  account, 
sons  of  Ham,  and  not  of  Shem  ;  whence  they  would  belong 
to  the  same  race  as  the  Egyptians  and  other  southern  nations, 
Greek  historians  also  relate  that  the  Phcenicians  were  a 
foreign  people,  which  had  originally  dwelt  on  the  Erythraean 
sea,  or  the  Persian  gulf.  We  cannot  here  enter  into  an  ex- 
amination of  this  question ;  but  certain  it  is,  that,  though 
tiiey  were  foreign  immigrants,  they  became  so  completely 
assimilated  to  the  neighboring  tribes,  that  they  cannot  be  re 
garded  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  Semitic  people. 

a.  The  very  nature  and  extent  of  the  country  they  inhab^ 
ited  obliged  them  to  devote  themselves  to  commerce ;  and 
the  dominion  which  they  were  unable  to  found  by  extending 
their  own  country,  they  established  by  their  numerous  colo- 
nies in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  Phoenicians,  though  numerically  a  small 
people,  became,  by  perseverance  and  energy,  the  first  com- 
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nodal  B«tiM  in  tk  ancient  world,  and  that,  too,  at  a  tone 
when  Greek  civilization  had  scarcely  commenced  its  develop- 
ment. Commerce  and  navigation  were  the  only  means  by 
which  they  could  secure  their  existence,  and  the  coast  they 
inhabited  offered  the  best  opportunities,  on  account  of  its  ex- 
cellent harbors,  most  of  which  are  now  completely  destroyed 
by  the  accumulation  of  sand.  Along  their  coast  they  built  a 
number  of  cities,  and  numerous  smaller  towns,  with  which  the 
coast  was  literally  studded  Of  all  the  enormous  commercial 
activity  which  must  once  have  reigned  in  those  parts,  only 
few  traces  exist  at  the  present  day.  Cities  and  splendid 
buildings  have  crumbled  away,  and  vast  quantities  of  ruins 
and  numberless  pillars  of  granite,  porphyry,  marble,  and 
glass,  have  in  the  course  of  centuries  been  carried  away,  or 
have  been  used  as  building  materials  for  other  edifices.  The 
most  ancient  among  the  Phoenician  cities  was  Sidon,  whidh 
was  built  at  a  time  of  which  history  knows  nothing.  It  was 
the  metropolis  of  most  other  Phoenician  towns,  and  for  41 
long  period  remained  the  most  important  and  powerfd  among 
them,  until  it  was  eclipsed  by  Tyre,  one  of  its  own  colonies. 
The  time  of  the  foundation  of  Tyre  is  very  doubtful,  but  It 
certainly  cannot  have  been  later  than  the  twelfth  century  B4:. 
The  Tyrians  themselves  afterwards  spoke  of  their  own  city 
as  more  ancient  even  than  Sidon  ;  but  though  this  undoubt'* 
edly  arose  from  an  excessive  partiality  for  their  own  natiwd 
place,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  later  times  it  occupied 
by  far  the  most  prominent  position  among  the  Phoeniciin 
cities,  and  threw  Sidon  into  the  shade.  In  this  proud  posi- 
tion Tyre  maintained  itself,  until,  in  the  altered  circmnstances 
of  the  world,  it  lost  its  independence,  in  consequence  of  which 
its  wealth  and  glory  vanished. 

3.  The  sea  opened  up  to  Phoenician  enterprise  the  co!iti- 
nents  of  Africa  and  Europe,  and  all  the  islands  of  t^e  Medi- 
terranean, while  the  country  was  connected  by  roads  and 
rivers  with  the  great  eastern  empires,  so  that  the  commerce  of 
the  Phcenicians  was  not  confined  to  any  one  part  of  the 
world,  but  extended  over  nearly  the  whole  of  it.  In  conneo- 
tion  with  the  Jews,  we  are  told  that  they  sailed  down  die  JELoi        t 
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sea  to  a  country  called  Ophir,  whence,  among  other  valuable 
products,  they  brought  a  particularly  fine  species  of  gold.  It 
is  doubtful  what  country  we  are  to  understand  by  Ophir,  some 
believing  it  to  be  the  south  of  Arabia,  and  others  India,  but 
the  latter  seems  to  be  the  more  probable.  It  cannot  be  said 
against  this  supposition  that  a  voyage  to  so  distant  a  country 
was  too  bold  an  enterprise  for  the  Phoenicians  at  so  early  a 
period,  for  a  story  related  by  Herodotus  proves  as  clearly  as 
possible  that  in  the  reign  of  the  Egyptian  King  Necho  (b.c. 
617-601)  they  circumnavigated  Africa,  and  thus  anticipated, 
by  more  than  two  thousand  years,  the  discovery  of  the  Portu- 
guese. King  Necho,  Herodotus  says,  was  the  first  to  prove 
that  Libya  (Africa)  is  surrounded  by  the  sea,  except  the  part 
where  it  is  connected  with  Asia.  For  he  sent  out  Phoenician 
sailors  and  ships,  ordering  them  to  return  by  the  pillars  of 
Hercules  to  the  Mediterranean  and  Egypt.  These  Phoeni- 
cians accordingly  sailed  down  the  Red  sea  into  the  southern 
ocean.  Each  autumn  they  landed  on  the  coast  of  Libya, 
which  happened  to  be  near ;  they  then  sowed  com  and 
waited  for  the  harvest;  after  reaping  the  com  they  again  em- 
barked and  continued  their  voyage.  In  this  manner  they  re- 
turned in  the  third  year  to  Egypt  by  way  of  the  pillars  of 
Hercules.  They  related,  that  while  sailing  round  Libya,  they 
had  had  the  sun  on  their  right  hand.  All  the  objections 
which  modem  critics  have  made  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
^at  this  narrative  is  undeserving  of  credit,  are  of  no  weight, 
and  the  last  sentence  of  the  report  contains  the  most  irrefrag- 
able evidence  of  its  tmth,  for  as  soon  as  the  sailors  had 
passed  the  equator,  the  sun  must  have  appeared  to  them  in 
the  north  or  on  their  right-hand  side.  But  unfortunately  this 
great  discovery  was  neglected  after  it  had  once  been  made, 
id  no  further  advantages  were  derived  from  it  The  ancient 
nations  that  were  powerful  at  sea  did  not  consider  it  degrad- 
ing to  increase  by  piracy  the  profits  they  made  by  trading, 
and  hence  we  find  the  Phoenicians  also  indulging  in  this 
practice,  not  only  at  sea,  but  also  on  land,  for  they  would 
sometimes  avail  themselves  of  a  favorable  opportunity,  and, 
making  a  descent  upon  a  foreign  coast,  carry  off  beautiful 
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women  and  boys»  whom  they  afterwards  sold  as  slaves.  This 
traffic  of  the  Phoenicians  in  slaves  is  attested  by  several  pas- 
sages of  ancient  writers,  and  also  by  the  Jewish  prophets,  who 
complain  of  Sidon  and  Tyre  having  sold  the  sons  of  Judah  as 
slaves  to  the  Greeks. 

4.  No  undertaking  appears  to  have  been  too  arduous  for 
the  Phoenicians,  for  not  only  did  they  navigate  the  seas  in  the 
south  of  Asia,  but  the  pillars  of  Hercules  were  no  bounds  to 
their  enterprise.  On  the  west  of  Gibraltar  they  founded  ki 
early  times  the  colony  of  Gadeira  or  Gades  (Cadix),  and  from 
it  they  sailed  in  the  Atlantic  ocean  as  far  as  the  islands  called 
Cassiterides  (the  Scilly  islands,  on  the  south-west  coast  of 
England),  whence  they  brought  tin,  which  was  not  found  in 
any  other  part  of  the  ancient  world,  and  was  indispensable 
as  an  alloy  in  founding  brass.  On  these  same  voyages  they 
probably  also  obtained  amber,  which  was  highly  valued  and 
used  in  a  variety  of  ornaments.  The  country  where  amber  was 
and  still  is  found  in  great  abundance,  is  the  Prussian  coast  of 
the  Baltic ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Phoenicians  them- 
selves fetched  it  from  those  parts,  or  whether  it  was  brought 
to  them  by  other  merchants :  the  latter  is  the  more  probable 
supposition,  for  we  know  that  amber  was  conveyed  by  land  to 
the  south  of  Europe.  The  Phoenicians  were  more  than  ordi- 
narily jealous  of  comp>etition  in  their  commercial  enterprises, 
and  endeavored  by  all  means  to  secure  to  themselves  a  mo- 
nopoly in  their  dealings  with  distant  countries.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  invented  and  spread  abroad  numerous  tales  about 
the  dangers  and  terrors  to  which  their  seamen  were  exposed 
in  sailing  through  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Once,  it  is  said,  a 
Roman  merchant-ship  followed  a  Phoenician  in  the  Atlantic, 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  its  secret  But  the  Phoenicians 
diwarted  the  attempt  by  allowing  their  own  ship  to  be  wrecked 
in  order  to  draw  the  Roman  into  the  same  disaster.  The 
Phoenician  captain  saved  his  life,  and,  on  his  return  home,  he 
received  from  the  public  coffers  an  indemnification  for  the 
loss  he  had  sustained  in  protecting  the  trade  of  his  own  covah- 
tiy  against  foreign  competition. 

5.  Nations  distinguished  for  commercial  enterprise jue  ^Q 
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rarely  behindhand  in  manufactures  and  other  indnstria*  pmt* 
^  suits,  and  this  rule  holds  good  also  with  the  PhoenicianBL 
Even  in  the  Homeric  poems  the  Sidooians  are  mentioBed  as 
the  authors  of  vrotks  of  art  and  skill,  and  many  productioas 
of  Phoenician  industry,  as  their  textile  fabrics  and  the  purple 
dyes,  remained  celebrated  in  antiqui^  down  to  the  latest 
times.  In  the  art  of  weaving,  the  Phoenicians  eclipsed  most 
of  their  neighbors,  and  they  were  believed  to  be  the  ini^enfars 
of  purple  dyeing,  which  was  afterwards  carried  on  also  m 
other  maritime  towns  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  at  Tarentmi. 
The  purple  was  not  one  particular  color,  but  the  name  em- 
braced a  great  variety  of  shades,  from  bright  scarlet  to  black. 
The  dye  was  obtained  from  a  shell-fish,  which  was  found  in 
abundance  in  several  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  also  m 
the  Atlantic.  The  purple  of  Tyre,  however,  was  regarded  as 
the  best,  and  the  cloths  dyed  in  it  produced  changing  cohxs. 
Vegetable  dyes  of  great  beauty  and  variety  were  likewbe  pna- 
duced  in  Phoenicia.  The  manufacture  of  glass  is  said  ia 
have  been  discovered  by  the  Phoenicians  through  the  aoci« 
dental  melting  of  saltpetre  mixed  with  sand.  This  mannfae- 
ture  was  for  a  long  time  kept  secret,  to  secure  the  monopoly 
to  the  Phoenicians.  Glass  was  at  first  used  only  as  an  artLda 
of  ornament,  or  made  into  vessels,  pillars,  and  similar  things, 
which  were  very  much  valued,  and  formed  a  most  lucratife 
.article  of  commerce.  The  glass  manufactures  of  Tyre,  in 
particular,  were  very  celebrated,  and  continued  to  flourish 
even  beyond  the  period  of  antiquity.  This  commerce  and 
these  manufactures  account  for  the  immense  wealth  that  was 
accumulated  in  the  cities  of  Phoenicia.  The  Hebrew  prophets 
give  the  most  graphic  descriptions  of  this  state  of  things^ 
but  at  the  same  time  inveigh  against  the  pride  and  inso- 
lence to  which  the  great  wealth  gave  rise.  An  invention 
more  important  than  all  these  which  some  of  the  ancients  as- 
cribe to  the  Phoenicians,  13  that  of  the  art  of  alphabetic  writ- 
ing. The  question,  however,  as  to  whether  this  honor  realiy 
belongs  to  them,  has  been  much  discussed,  and  the  result  i% 
that  although  the  Phoenicians  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  the 
real  inventors^  they  undeniably  had  the  merit  of  intiodaciiig 
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alphabetic  writing  into  Greece,  where  the  most  extensive  and 
beneficial  use  was  made  of  the  art,  and  whereby  they  conferred 
an  inestimable  advantage  upon  all  the  nations  of  Europe. 
But  we  shall  have  occasion  to  return  to  this  'subject  here- 
after. 

6.  We  possess  scarcely  any  means  of  forming  a  correct 
notion  of  the  civilization  attained  by  the  Phoenicians.  Few 
Greeks  and  Romans  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  study 
oriental  languages,  and  those  who  did  so,  did  not  enter  sufi&- 
dently  deeply  into  the  study  to  furnish  accurate  pictures  of 
the  life  of  nations  so  entirely  foreign  to  them.  The  literary 
productions  of  the  Phoenicians  themselves  are  all  lost,  nor 
are  there  any  architectural  remains  that  might  throw  light 
upon  their  state  of  civilization.  From  some  descriptions  we 
learn  that  they  were  fond  of  displa3dng  great  splendor  and 
magnificence  in  the  construction  of  their  temples,  which  were 
chiefly  built  of  wood  and  metal.  Their  introduction  of  the 
art  of  writing  into  Greece,  however,  shows  that  they  exerted 
some  influence  upon  the  nations  with  which  they  came  in 
contact,  though  they  were  not  able  to  stamp  their  whole  char- 
acter upon  any  one  of  them.  But  they  themselves  did  not 
escape  the  influence  of  other  nations,  and  even  their  religion 
and  mythology  show  the  efiEects  of  their  commercial  inter- 
course with  others ;  for  while  they  transplanted  their  own 
gods  and  religious  ideas  to  their  colonies  and  other  cities  and 
countries  with  which  they  were  connected,  they  experienced 
in  return  a  similar  influence  of  others.  It  is  owing  to  this 
system  of  exchanging  gods  and  ideas  regarding  them,  that  so 
great  a  confusion  has  arisen  in  the  accounts  of  the  religions 
of  the  ancients ;  and  hence  also  the  facility  with  which  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  identified  their  own  gods  with  those  of 
foreign  nations. 

7*  The  basis  of  the  Phoenician  religion,  like  that  of  all  the 
pagan  branches  of  the  Semitic  race,  was  the  worship  of  the 
heavenly  bodies ;  but  this  worship  became  coarse  and  degene 
rate  in  consequence  of  the  notion  which  was  gradually  formed, 
that  the  stars  were  persons  with  all  the  passions  of  human 
oatuie.    The  great  god  of  the  Semitic  race,  Baal,  was  called 
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by  the  Phcenictaiis  Moloch;  he  was  the  deaon  of  fire,io 
whoniy  for  the  puqx>se  of  appea^g  his  wrath,  men,  and  espe- 
cially children,  were  sacrificed  in  a  most  cruel  and  reroldog 
manner.  The  statue  of  the  god  was  made  of  brass,  au  J  when 
sacrifices  were  offered,  the  idol  was  made  red-hot,  and  the 
wretched  victims  were  placed  in  its  arms  to  be  slowly  roasted 
to  death.  Their  mothers,  who  were  compelled  to  be  present^ 
did  not  venture,  from  fear,  to  give  utterance  to  their  feelings. 
Such  sacrifices  of  ciiildien  were  offered  every  year  on  a  oet 
lain  day,  at  the  commencement  of  great  undertakings,  and 
during  any  misfortune  by  which  the  country  was  visited. 
However,  the  progress  of  civilization  and  the  government  of 
Persia,  to  whidi  Phcenida  ultimately  became  subject,  forbade 
the  perpetration  of  such  horrors.  During  the  siege  of  l^yre 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  some  persons,  in  despair,  proposed 
to  return  to  the  practice  which  had  long  been  abolished,  but 
die  magistrates  prohibited  it.  It  is  uncertain  whether  M^ 
karth  also  may  be  regarded  as  identical  with  Baal  or  Moloch. 
His  chief  temple  was  at  Tyre,  but  he  was  worshipped  in  tiie 
colonies  also.  The  Greeks  partially  identified  him  with  their 
own  Heracles,  from  whom,  however,  they  sometimes  distin- 
guish him  by  the  attribute  of  "  the  Tyrian."  Among  the  fe- 
male divinities,  Astarte  occupied  the  first  rank  ;  she  was  the 
tutelary  goddess  of  the  Sidonians,  and  was  identified  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  sometimes  with  Aphrodite  or  Venus,  and 
sometimes  with  Hera  or  Juno. 

8.  While  in  their  religious  views  the  Phoenicians  were 
complete  Asiatics,  their  political  institutions  appear  to  have 
been  more  free  and  elastic  than  those  of  other  eastern  nations, 
and  thus  form  the  transition  from  Asiatic  despotism  to  Euro- 
pean freedom.  The  country  of  Phoenicia,  small  as  it  was* 
never  formed  one  connected  or  united  state,  but  each  city  was 
independent,  and  was  governed  by  hereditary  kings,  whose 
authority  was  probably  limited  by  a  council,  consisting  of  the 
noblest  among  the  citizens.  In  matters  affecting  the  interests 
of  the  whole  country,  however,  the  cities  seem  to  have  acted 
as  a  confederation,  and  one  of  them  took  the  lead — an  ar- 
rangement which  sometimes  may  have  led  to  the  permanent 
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•upremacy  of  one  dty  over  the  rest.  But  we  possess  no  sat- 
isiJaciOTy  infoimation  on  these  subjects,  for  not  only  have  we 
no  remains  of  Phoenician  literature,  but  the  works  of  the 
Greeks  who  wrote  on  Phoenician  affairs  are  lost.  Even  the 
relations  subsisting  between  Phoenicia  and  the  empires  on  the 
east  of  it,  whose  rulers  extended  their  conquests  to  the  Med« 
iterranean  and  coveted  the  cities  and  fleets  of  the  wealthy 
merchants,  are  scarcely  known  to  us.  About  b.c.  730,  when 
King  Salmanassar  of  Assyria  invaded  and  subdued  Phoenicia, 
New  Tyre  alone,  which  was  then  at  the  height  of  its  power, 
resisted  the  aggressor ;  this  city  had  existed  for  a  long  time 
on  an  island  not  far  from  Old  Tyre  ;  it  had  risen  to  extraor- 
dinary prosperity,  and  seems  at  that  time  to  have  exercised  a 
hateful  supremacy  over  the  other  towns,  whence  these  latter 
even  furnished  Salmanassar  with  ships  to  reduce  the  only 
place  that  was  fighting  for  the  independence  of  Phoenicia. 
Even  Old  Tyre  joined  the  enemy.  The  island  city  was  be- 
sieged by  Salmanassar  for  a  period  of  five  years,  but  he  was 
unable  to  take  it  At  a  later  period,  Nebuchadnezzer,  king 
of  Babylonia,  who  sent  the  captive  Phoenicians  and  Jews  into 
his  own  kingdom,  was  likewise  unable  to  take  New  Tyre,  al- 
though he  besieged  it  for  thirteen  years  after  he  had  reduced 
all  the  rest  of  the  country.  But  this  last  blow  seems  to  have 
exhausted  the  strength  and  resources  of  the  place,  for  soon 
after,  when  the  Persians  'appeared  as  conquerors  in  Western 
Asia,  Tyre,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Phoenicia,  was  forced  to 
submit,  and  the  country  became  a  Persian  satrapy.  In  this 
condition,  Phoenicia,  like  other  satrapies,  had  only  to  perform 
certain  duties,  as  to  pay  tribute,  and  especially  to  furnish  the 
Persian  kings  with  ships  for  their  maritime  undertakings,  but 
otherwise  the  cities  were  governed  as  before  by  their  own 
kings  and  judges  (suffetes).  But  their  ancient  prosperity  and 
splendor  were  gone,  and  never  again  became  what  they  had 
been.  During  this  period  the  commerce  of  the  Phoenicians 
was  more  and  more  confined  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  Med- 
iterranean,— ^the  Carthaginians  and  Greeks  taking  their  place 
in  the  western  parts.  Once,  in  the  reign  of  Ochus,  the  op- 
pression of  the  Persian  governor  goaded  the  Phoenicians 
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into  a  rebellion,  which  was  headed  by  Sidoa ;  but  the  attempt 
failed,  and  as  the  king  ordered  the  noblest  citisens  to  be  pot 
to  death,  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  set  their  city  on  fire,  and 
burnt  themselves  with  all  their  treasures.  T^re,  however,  con- 
tinued to  exist  much  longer ;  but  when  Alexander  the  Great 
overthrew  the  Persian  monarchy,  and  Tyre,  from  the  proud 
feeling  of  its  former  greatness,  attempted  to  defy  the  con- 
queror, he  laid  siege  to  it,  and  after  seven  months  took  and 
destroyed  the  city,  b.c.  332,  It  never  recovered  from  this 
blow,  and,  after  the  building  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  its  com- 
mercial importance  was  completely  gone,  though  it  continued 
in  a  tolerably  prosperous  condition  until  a  late  p>eriod  of  tfao 
middle  ages. 

9.  The  colonies  which  the  Phoenicians  established  m 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  by  which  they  not 
only  extended  their  commerce  but  difiEused  their  knowledge, 
their  language,  and  their  religion,  are  so  numerous  that  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  all  the  colonists  proceeded  from 
Phoenicia  alone  ;  they  must  have  been  joined  in  these  enters 
prises  by  large  bodies  of  Canaanites.  We  find  Phoenician 
colonies  in  Cyprus,  in  Crete,  in  many  of  the  Greek  islands  as 
far  as  the  coast  of  Thrace,  in  Greece  itself,  in  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
the  Balearic  islands,  and  especially  on  the  coasts  of  Spain 
and  Africa.  The  former  of  these  countries  attracted  them  by 
the  richness  and  variety  of  its  natural  productions.  At  a  time 
^en  the  west  of  £urope  was  known  to  the  Greeks  only  from 
vague  reports,  which  were  worked  up  by  the  fancy  of  their 
poets,  the  Phoenicians  had  already  discovered  the  valuable 
metals,  especially  silver,  in  which  Spain  abounded.  Its  in- 
habitants are  said  to  have  been  so  little  acquainted  with  their 
value,  that  they  gave  to  the  Phoenicians  quantities  of  silver 
for  mere  toys  and  baubles.  Their  most  ancient  settlement 
in  Spain  was  Gades  or  Gadeira  (Cadiz),  founded  about  the 
year  b.c.  iioo,  with  a  famous  temple  of  the  Tyrian  Hercules. 
Gades  continued,  even  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  to 
be  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  populous  cities  in  the  an* 
cient  world.  But  Gades  was  not  their  only  colony  in  Spain : 
Turdetania,  the  western  part  of  modem  Andalusia,  was  onc« 


entirely  nnder  tfadr  dominion,  and  this  is  probably  the  dis- 
trict called  by  the  ancients  Tartessus,  which  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  so  much  discussion.  Utica  in  Africa  was  founded 
about  the  same  time  as  Gades,  but  all  their  colonies  in  Africa 
were  eclipsed  by  Carthage,  founded  about  b.c.  814  by  emi- 
grant Tyrians.  The  history  of  this  important  dty  will  engage 
our  attaation  in  a  later  part  of  the  work. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

LYDIA. 

I.  At  Ae  time  when  Cyrus  conquered  the  kingdom  of 
Lydia,  it  embraced  nearly  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia 
Minor,  for  Lycia  and  Cilicia  appear  to  have  been  the  only 
parts  of  it  which  maintained  their  independence.  The  central 
portion  of  Asia  Minor  consists  of  an  extensive  table-land, 
which  afEords  excellent  pasturage  for  sheep.  The  southern 
part  is  occupied  by  the  chain  of  mount  Taurus,  which  sinks 
down  towards  the  Mediterranean,  just  as  the  mountdns  in 
the  west  slope  down  towards  the  iCgean,  and  in  the  north 
towards  the  Black  sea.  The  delightful  climate,  the  rich 
vegetation,  and  the  great  fertility  of  the  valleys  and  coasts, 
make  Asia  Minor  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  naturally 
blessed  countries  in  the  world.  In  addition  to  this,  its  coasts 
abound  in  excellent  harbors,  enabling  the  peninsula  to  be- 
come  a  most  prosperous  commercial  country.  But,  notwith- 
Standing  all  these  advantages,  Asia  Minor  has  never  occupied 
Hxat  position  in  history  to  which  it  might  seem  entitled.  Its 
dTilizadon  was  an  exotic  plant  rather  than  the  product  of 
native  growth  and  development,  and  after  the  overthrow  of 
the  Lydian  empire,  it  was  almost  always  a  part  of  some  other 
empire,  either  Asiatic  or  European.  One  reason  of  this  may 
have  been  the  great  variety  of  nations  by  which  it  was 
peopled :  lor  the  east  was  occupied  by  tribes  belonging  to      ^ 
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the  Semitic  race,  while  the  western  parts,  even  before  their 
colonization  by  the  Greeks,  were  peopled  by  a  race  belonging 
to  the  Indo-European  family ;  and  many  of  the  smaller  tribes 
in  the  interior,  die  north  and  the  south,  were  of  unknown 
origin. 

2.  The  small  district  in  the  west  of  Asia  Minor,  forming 
die  kingdom  of  Lydia,  appears  to  have  been  originally  in- 
habited by  Meonians,  a  branch  of  the  wide-spread  Pelasgians^ 
who  themselves  unquestionably  belonged  to  the  Indo-Euro* 
pean  family  of  nations.  At  a  later  period,  about  which  his- 
tory furnishes  no  information,  the  Meonians  were  overpowered 
by  the  Lydians,  after  whom  the  country  was  thenceforth  called 
Lydia,  for  in  the  Homeric  poems  this  name  does  not  occur* 
These  Lydians  invaded  the  country  from  some  other  part  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  same  race 
as  the  Carians  and  Mysians.  Their  manners  and  civilization 
were  not  very  different  from  those  of  the  Greeks,  and  in  the 
arts  of  life  they  were  as  far  advanced  as  their  Greek  neigh- 
bors. But  we  know  nothing  of  their  language,  which  must 
have  been  superseded  by  the  Greek  at  an  early  period. 

3.  The  kingdom  of  Lydia  was  governed  by  two  successive 
dynasties,  that  of  the  Heracleids,  and  that  of  the  Mermnadc 
i—the  former  commencing  with  Agron  (about  b.c.  laoo)  and 
ending  with  Candaules,  while  that  of  the  Mermnadse  begins 
with  Gyges.  The  earlier  dynasty  is  said  to  have  been  gene- 
alogically connected  with  Ninus,  the  mythical  founder  of  the 
Assyrian  empire,  and  to  have  occupied  the  throne  of  Lydia 
for  a  period  of  five  hundred  and  five  years.  Its  last  king, 
Candaules,  fell  in  an  insurrection  of  Gyges  about  b.c«  716. 
This  change  of  dynasty  is  related  by  Herodotus  in  a  veiy 
romantic  and  poetical  story,  according  to  which  the  wife  cl 
Candaules  compelled  Gyges  to  kill  her  own  husband,  and 
then  to  marry  her.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  this  change 
of  dynasty  may  have  been  connected  with  the  ascendancy  of 
the  Lydians  over  the  Meonians. 

Gyges,  the  first  Mermnad  king,  who  is  said  to  have  reigned 
from  B.a  716  to  678,  appears,  like  his  successors,  as  a  con 
queror,  who  subdued  Colophon  and  all  the  Ionian  and  i£olian 
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oofemes  of  the  Greeks  along  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
Sardes,  with  its  strong  dtadal,  was  the  capital  of  the  Lydians. 
The  successors  of  Gyges  were  Ardys(B.c.  678-629),  Sadyattes 
(bx.  699-617)9  Alyattes  (b.c  617-560),  and  Crcesas  (ac.  560- 
546),  under  whom  the  Lydian  empire  was  conquered  by  C3mis. 
The  history  of  these  kings  is  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  tbey 
continued  the  conquest  of  the  Greek  cities,  and  extended 
their  empire  also  in  the  east.  But  they  themselves  also  were 
attacked  by  repeated  inroads  of  the  Cimmerians  and  Treres, 
nomadic  hordes  from  the  north  of  Asia,  who  ever  since  the 
time  of  Aidys  traversed  the  country  in  all  directions,  and  es- 
tablished themselves  in  various  parts,  until  they  were  over- 
powered and  expelled  in  the  reign  of  Alyattes.  This  king 
appears  to  have  extended  his  dominion  eastward  as  far  as 
the  river  Halys,  where  he  came  into  conflict  with  Cyaxares  of 
Media.  His  successor  Croesus  ruled  over  the  whole  peninsula, 
with  the  exception  oi  Lycia  and  Cilida,  and  appears  in  the 
traditions  as  a  wise,  mild,  and  beneficent  prince  ;  he  was  be- 
loved even  by  the  Greeks  who  owned  his  rule,  for  they  were 
left  undisturbed  in  the  internal  affairs  of  their  cities.  He 
was  liberal  also  towards  the  Greeks  in  Europe,  whose  temples 
he  adorned  with  rich  presents,  for  his  wealth  was  believed  to 
be  so  immense,  that  it  became  proverbial.  He  was  well 
aware  of  the  dai^er  which  threatened  him  from  the  east,  and 
did  all  he  could  to  avert  it ;  but  circumstances  were  unfavor- 
able to  him,  and  his  kingdom  was  overpowered  by  the  Per- 
sians in  B.C.  546.  The  whole  of  it  then  became  a  part  of  the 
Persian  empire,  and  the  greater  portions  of  it  remained  in 
that  condition  until  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great 
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u  Ws  doae  our  history  of  the  Asiatic  nations  whh  m 
sketch  of  the  history  of  Egypt,  partiy  because  the  ancients 
regarded  that  country  as  a  part  of  Asia,  and  partiy  becansa 
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its  insdtations  and  its  whole  civilization  are  essentially  of  aa 
oriental  character.  Egypt,  in  its  proper  sense,  is  the  i^ley  of 
the  Nile  from  the  islands  of  Phils  and  Elephantine  in  the 
south,  to  the  Mediterranean  in  the  north.  The  inhabitants 
themselves  called  their  country  Chemi,  and  in  the  Scriptures 
it  sometimes  bears  the  name  Mizraim.  The  Nile,  which 
traverses  it  from  south  to  north,  is  the  only  river  the  country 
possesses,  and  gives  a  peculiar  character  not  only  to  the 
country,  but  also  to  its  inhabitants,  who  were  and  are  still 
dependent  upon  it  for  all  that  the  land  produces.  The  long 
and  narrow  valley  of  the  river,  which  is  nowhere  broader  than 
about  eleven  miles,  is  bounded  on  both  sides  by  barren  ranges 
ol  mountains,  and  terminates  in  a  deep  bay,  which,  in  the 
course  of  time,  has  been  filled  up  with  deposits,  and  at  the 
head  of  which  the  river  divides  itself  into  several  branches. 
The  island,  thus  formed  in  what  was  once  a  bay  of  the  sea, 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  the  Delta,  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  fourth  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet  The  valley  of  the 
river  itself  is  the  only  part  of  the  country  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion and  fit  for  building  towns.  The  Nile  is  not  only  the 
great  high  road  of  the  country,  but  also  its  great  fertilizer,  by 
its  annual  inundations  of  the  whole  valley,  which  commence 
about  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice,  reach  their  greatest 
height  about  the  middle  of  September,  and  then  gradually 
subside.  These  inundations  supply  the  place  of  rain  during 
the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  and  from  the  rich  deposit  which 
the  waters  leave  behind,  produce  a  fertility  which  in  ancient 
times  entitled  Egypt  to  the  appellation  of  one  of  the  granaries 
of  the  Roman  empire.  During  the  period  of  inundation  the 
whole  valley  was  under  water,  and  those  parts  into  which  the 
waters  had  no  natural  access,  were  irrigated  by  means  of 
canals.  The  cause  of  these  periodical  risings  of  the  river  is 
the  tropical  rains  in  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia  and  the  in- 
terior of  Ethiopia.  This  phenomenon,  which  has  no  complete 
parallel  on  the  whole  face  of  the  earth,  could  not  but  exercise 
a  powerful  influence  upon  the  Egyptians,  and  their  whole 
mode  of  life ;  for  they  had  to  protect  their  habitations  against 
the  ravages  of  the  waters,  as  well  as  against  the  constant 
encroachments  of  the  sand  that  was  blown  by  the  winds  into 
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tbeir  country  from  the  west.  The  activity  with  which  the 
ancient  Egyptians  had  thus  to  labor  for  the  preservation  of 
that  upon  which  their  lives  depended,  slackened  in  the  coarse 
of  time,  and  nxniern  Egypt  is  indebted  for  its  fertile  soil,  to  a 
great  extent,  to  the  immense  works  executed  by  its  ancient 
inhabitants.  The  mountains  on  the  east  of  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  contained  the  principal  mineral  wealth  of  the  country, 
and  furnished  the  materials  for  its  numerous  and  gigantic 
monuments  in  stone. 

a.  The  peculiarities  of  Egypt  and  its  inhabitants  have  at 
all  times  had  a  great  charm  for  foreign  travellersy  and  in  an- 
cient times  especially  for  the  inquisitive  Greeks,  whose  earliest 
historian  visited  Egypt  about  the  middle  of  the  Mth  century 
hjc  The  national  peculiarities  of  the  Egyptians  consisted 
not  only  in  externals,  but  also  in  their  whole  mode  of  think- 
ing and  acting,  which  presented  features  not  met  with  any- 
where else,  although  we  find  much  also  that  agrees  with  what 
is  known  of  other  countries.  These  peculiarities  must  have 
arisen  partly  from  the  nature  of  the  country  and  its  climate, 
and  partiy  from  the  national  character  of  the  people.  In  re- 
gard to  the  last  of  these  points  we  are  very  much  in  the  daric, 
the  Egyptians,  like  most  ancient  nations,  looking  upon  them- 
selves as  autochthones — that  is,  as  sprung  from  their  own 
soil.  Their  language,  and  the  innumerable  representations 
of  Egyptians  in  all  their  social  relations  and  occupations,  are 
our  only  guides  in  determining  to  what  race  of  mankind  they 
belonged.  All  the  essentials  of  their  language  are  preserved 
in  the  Coptic,  the  language  of  the  Christian  population  of 
Egypt,  who  regard  themselves  as  the  living  representatives  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  Coptic  has  indeed  long  ceased 
to  be  a  living  speech,  and  is  used  by  the  Copts  only  as  their 
lacred  language,  just  as  Latin  is  employed  in  the  Church  of 
Rome  3  but  the  language  exists,  and  has  been  examined  by 
modem  scholars.  This  much  seems  certain,  that  it  has  no 
connection  with  the  languages  of  the  Indo-European  stock, 
but  some  affinity  with  those  of  the  Semitic.  Still,  however, 
the  resemblance  is  so  slight,  that  it  would  be  hazardous  to 
infer  from  it  that  the  Egyptians  were  a  Semitic  raoe.  _  , 
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But  if  ire  take  into  consideration  the  deicriptioDs  we  have 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  the  still  more  authentic  infor- 
mation which  we  derive  from  their  mummies,  and  the  repre- 
sentations on  their  monuments,  we  cannot  help  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  a  mixed  race 
consisting  of  different  nations.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the 
simple  fact  that  they  were  divided  into  castes.  The  higher 
castes  in  Egypt,  as  in  India,  were  descended  from  a  race  en- 
dowed with  greater  intellectual  powers,  as  well  as  with  a 
handsomer  physical  conformation ;  they  belonged,  in  fact,  to 
the  Caucasian  race,  while  the  lower  castes  consisted  of  men 
forming  a  kind  of  transition  from  the  Caucasian  race  to  that 
of  the  negroes.  The  higher  castes,  which  are  also  distin* 
guished  for  their  less  dark  complexion,  were  no  doubt  immi- 
grants who  subdued  the  native  population,  though  we  have 
no  historical  traces  of  such  an  immigration.  The  mere  fad^ 
however,  that  the  higher  castes  consisted  of  members  of  the 
Caucasian  race,  suggests  that  the  invaders  came  from  Asia. 
There  are,  moreover,  great  resemblances  between  the  institu- 
tions and  the  civilization  of  Egypt,  and  those  of  some  eastern 
countries,  which  justify  the  conclusion,  that  at  one  time  or 
another  the  East  must  have  exercised  a  certain  influence 
upon  Egypt— an  influence  which,  according  to  some,  proceed* 
ed  from  Babylon,  and  according  to  others,  from  India. 

3.  The  country  in  the  south  of  Egypt  is  often  called  by 
the  ancients  Ethiopia,  but  is  not  conceived  as  a  territory  with 
definite  frontiers  either  in  the  south  or  west.  The  same 
name,  however,  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  empire  of  Mero^ 
a  country  above  Eg3rpt,  enclosed  by  two  arms  of  the  Nile^ 
whence  it  is  called  an  island.  This  empire  of  Meroe  was,  in 
the  strictest  sense,  a  priestly  state,  for  nowhere  was  the  priest 
hood  ever  so  powerful,  and  nowhere  was  it  so  perfectly  or- 
ganized as  in  Meroe.  The  priests  chose  the  king  from  among 
themselves ;  and,  when  he  incurred  their  displeasure,  he  was 
forced  to  make  away  with  himself.  The  state,  however,  was 
essentially  a  commercial  one,  and  the  commerce  was  con- 
ducted and  protected  by  the  priests,  for  its  principal  emporia 
were  in  the  neigjUMrhood  of  temples.    Meroe  was  the  conn- 
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tqr  tbfDUgh  which  the  productioiis  of  the  distant  lands  of  ths 
south  were  conveyed  to  the  north  of  Africa,  either  by  caravans, 
or  by  boats  on  the  Nile.  This  commerce  was  also  carried  on* 
with  Arabia,  and  through  Arabia  perhaps  with  India.  There 
are  traces  leading  to  the  beliel^  that  in  very  remote  times 
Arabia  was  a  connecting  link  between  India  and  the  east  of 
Africa,  and  these  have  led  some  historians  to  consider  Meroe 
as  the  place  to  which,  in  the  first  instance,  Caucasian  Asiatics 
migrated,  and  whence  they  proceeded  northward  into  Egypt 
The  Ethiopians  themselves,  also,  had  a  tradition,  that  the  in- 
habitants and  civilization  of  Egypt  were  of  Ethiopian  origin ; 
and  according  to  another  tradition,  the  ancient  Ammonium 
in  the  Uhyzn  desert,  containing  the  celebrated  oracle  of  Am- 
nion, whom  the  Greeks  identified  with  their  own  Zeus,  was 
partially  at  least  a  colony  of  Ethiopians.  It  may  further  be 
observed,  that,  even  at  the  present  day,  the  country  called 
Ethio|Ma  by  the  ancients,  abounds  in  monuments  strongly  re- 
sembling those  of  Egypt,  and  apparently  the  prototypes  of 
the  latter.  I^  lastly,  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  civilization  of 
E^iypt  itself  gradually  proceeded  from  south  to  north  along 
the  course  of  the  river,  it  seems  natural  to  suppose  that  its 
beginnings  must  have  come  from  a  point  beyond  the  southern 
boundary  of  Eg3^t.  We  must  not,  however,  forget  that  we 
are  here  dealing  with  mere  probabilities,  and  that  there  is  no 
convincing  evidence  either  one  way  or  the  other. 

4.  The  life  and  history  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  are  known 
to  us,  not  through  native  historians  or  poets,  but  through  the 
works  of  Greeks,  through  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testar 
ment,  and  more  especially  through  the  sculptured  and  archi- 
tectural works  of  the  people  themselves;  for  those  works 
having  withstood  the  ravages  of  thousands  of  years,  and  the 
destructive  hand  of  man,  still  remain,  and  bear  witness  to 
die  greatness  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  to  their  skill,  their 
arts,  and  their  mode  of  life.  No  nation  has  ever  so  fully  por- 
trayed itself  in  all  its  pursuits,  religious,  social,  and  mili- 
tary, as  the  Egyptians.  But  Egypt,  with  all  its  wonders, 
was  comparatively  little  known  untU  the  end  of  last  century, 
mhen  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  study  of  its  history  an 
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its  antiquities^  by  the  e]q)editioii  of  Napoleoo.  The 
mncient  and  most  remarkable  of  these  monmnents  are  those  $fi 
Thebes^  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Nile.  The  city  of  ThebeSi 
the  most  ancient  capital  of  £gypt»  was  situated  on  both  banks 
of  the  Nile,  and  its  site  is  at  present  occupied  by  several  vil- 
lages, from  which  the  ruins  derive  their  names.  Travellers 
are  inexhaustible  in  their  admiration  of  the  gigantic  masses  of 
ruins,  of  the  temples,  avenues  of  columns,  obelisks,  oolossuses 
and  catac(»nbs,  in  which  the  district  abounds.  The  tempfe- 
palace  of  Karnak,  like  some  others  of  these  vast  structures^ 
probably  consisted  partially  of  temples,  and  partially  of  res- 
idences of  the  Egyptian  kings.  This  stupendous  ruin  is  con- 
nected with  another  in  the  village  of  Luxor  by  an  avenue  of 
colossal  sphinxes,  no  less  than  six  thousand  feet  in  lengtb— 
the  sphinxes  standing  at  intervals  of  ten  feet  from  one  an- 
other, but  most  of  them  now  covered  with  earth.  The  portico 
of  the  temple  at  Karnak,  to  which  the  avenue  of  sphinxes 
forms  the  approach,  is  generally  r^arded  as  the  grandest 
specimen  of  Egyptian  architecture :  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  columns  support  the  edifice ;  the  twelve  central  ones  are 
of  gigantic  dimensions,  measuring  thirty-four  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  fifty-six  in  height,  with  capital  so  large,  that  one 
hundred  men  can  comfortably  stand  together  upon  them.  The 
walls  of  the  apartments  and  chambers  here,  as  in  all  the  othei 
temples  and  palaces,  are  decorated  with  statues  and  figures  in 
relief,  painted  over  with  brilliant  colors.  All  these  monu 
ments  are  of  the  greatest  interest,  not  only  because  they  display 
the  state  of  the  arts  at  a  most  remote  period,  but  because  the 
sculptures  and  paintings  represent  historical  occurrences  con- 
nected with  the  founders  of  the  monuments.  The  buildix^ 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  though  not  equal  to  those  of 
Karnak  and  Luxor,  are  yet  among  the  finest  Egyptian  monu- 
ments. We  there  meet  with  the  palace  and  temple  of  Medinet- 
Habu,  and  a  structure  in  the  vicinity  called  the  Memnonium. 
A  plain,  not  far  from  it,  bears  the  name  of  the  *' region  of  the 
colossuses,*'  from  the  number  of  colossal  statues  with  which 
it  is  covered,  partly  standing  upright,  partly  overturned,  and 
partly  broken  to  pieces.    The  two  largest  of  them  are  fifty-six 
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§Kt  hi^  one  of  diese  being  the  celebrated  statoe  of  Memnoiiy 
which  was  believed  in  ancient  times  to  give  forth  a  shrill 
sound  every  morning  at  sunrise.  Not  far  from  these  colossal 
figures,  remnants  of  a  building  are  seen,  which  has  suffered 
much  from  the  destructive  hand  of  man,  and  is  generally 
believed  tc  be  the  tomb  of  Osymandias,  mentioned  by  Diod- 
cms.  Most  of  the  tombs,  however,  are  under  ground,  and 
the  necropolis  of  Thebes,  extending  from  Medinet-Habu  for 
a  distance  of  about  five  miles  in  the  Libyan  hills,  is  scarcely 
less  remarkable  than  the  temples  and  palaces  of  the  city 
itself.  The  many  subterranean  chambers  and  passages  form 
a  real  labyrinth.  The  walls  of  these  chambers  are  likewise 
covered  Mdth  figures  in  relief,  and  fresco  paintings,  in  many  of 
which  the  colors  are  still  as  fresh  as  if  they  were  of  yester- 
day.  They  represent  the  judgment  of  the  dead,  their  history 
and  occupations,  and  are  therefore  of  great  interest  to  the  in- 
quirer into  the  social  and  domestic  customs  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  These  chambers,  moreover,  are  full  of  a  great 
variety  of  utensils  and  ornaments,  and  rolls  of  papyrus,  re- 
cording things  connected  with  the  history  of  those  buried,  or 
rather  preserved  as  mummies  in  the  catacombs.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  village  of  Gurma,  at  the  entrance  of  the  necropo- 
lis, have  for  many  years  carried  on  a  lucrative  traffic  in  the 
articles  found  in  the  necropolis.  Among  the  treasures  brought 
to  light  thence,  we  may  mention  some  invaluable  MSS.  of 
Greek  authors,  with  whose  works  we  should  otherwise  be  un- 
acquainted. 

These  catacombs,  destined  for  all  classes  of  the  people, 
are  far  surpassed  in  magnitude  and  splendor  by  the  tombs  of 
the  kings,  which  are  situated  in  a  separate  and  dismal  place, 
well  fitted  to  be  conceived  as  the  abode  of  the  dead.  Many 
of  them  have  been  opened  and  ransacked.  These,  and  a 
hundred  other  remains,  furnish  us  with  the  means  of  forming 
tome  idea  of  the  ancient  magnificence  of  that  capital  of 
Egypt,  and  no  historian  or  poet  could  do  this  more  effectually 
or  strikingly.  The  execution  of  these  works  required  an 
•mount  of  skill  and  taste  which  no  one  would  expect  at  so 
lemote  a  period ;  for  it  is  an  indubitabte  fact  that  the  greatest 
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the  year  looo  b.c.  ;  and  as  £g3rptian  art  was  then  at  its  height, 
we  must  date  the  banning  of  its  cnltivation  many  centuries 
earlier. 

5.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  interest  to  determine  the 
time  when  those  stupendous  structures  were  erected,  for  it  is 
only  when  tliat  time  is  known  that  we  can  set  the  proper 
value  upon  its  productions.  This  was  formerly  a  matter  of 
impossibility^  but  by  a  most  fortunate  and  ingenious  discovery 
of  the  present  century,  the  key  has  been  found  fcM*  deciphering 
amd  reading  the  hieroglyphics,  or  sacred  symbols,  with  whkrh 
many  of  the  Egyptian  monuments  are  literally  covered.  These 
symbols  consist  of  figures  of  the  most  various  kinds,  as  heav- 
enly bodies,  plants,  animals,  men,  members  of  the  human 
body,  utensils,  implements,  geometrical  figures,  and  fantastic 
forms.  About  nine  hundred  symbols  of  this  kind  have  been 
enumerated,  the  import  of  which,  with  very  few  exceptions^ 
was  formerly  unknown,  although  there  was  no  want  of  in- 
genious attempts  to  decipher  and  explain  them.  At  length 
the  savants  of  the  French  expedition  found  at  Rosetta  a  stone 
(at  present  in  the  British  Museum),  containing  a  thieefoU 
inscription,  one  in  hieroglyphics,  the  second  in  the  enchorian 
or  popular  characters  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  third  in 
Greek.  The  stone  belongs  to  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century  b.c.  The  Greek  inscription,  a  translation  of  the 
hieroglyphic,  and  especially  the  occurrence  of  die  name  of 
Ptolemy  in  it,  led  Dr.  Young  to  the  discovery  as  to  the  nature 
of  hieroglyphic  writing,  which  is  partly  symbolic  and  partly 
phonetic.  The  discovery  was  carried  out  to  its  full  extent  by 
ChampolHon,  a  Frenchman.  The  expectations  ^itertained  by 
Bcholars  in  regard  to  this  discovery,  however,  have  been  great^ 
disappointed,  for  the  inscriptions  contain  no  historical  recorcb 
nor  philosophical  or  religious  doctrines,  but  are  generally  only 
pompous  dedications  refening  to  the  royal  founders  of  dw 
monuments.  Still  these  very  names  of  princes,  the  repre- 
sentations of  their  exploits,  and  the  chronological  informatioQ 
we  derive  from  them,  are  reniha  which  shonkl  not  be  onder 
vahied.  ^         . 
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6.  All  the  civil  institutions  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  wera 
based  on  the  system  of  castes,  which  was  fully  developed  and 
strictly  adhered  to  among  them.  The  detail  of  the  arrange- 
ment, however,  is  very  uncertain,  as  our  chief  authorities, 
Herodotus,  Diodorus,  and  Strabo,  do  not  agree  with  ore 
another;  but  still  they  are  unanimous  in  stating  that  the 
priests  and  warriors  were  the  two  highest  and  most  honored 
castes.  Strabo  regards  all  the  remaining  people  as  one  mass, 
while  Herodotus  divides  them  into  five  castes,  herdsmen 
swineherds,  tradesmen,  interpreters,  and  sailors ;  and  Diodorus 
mentions  only  three,  shepherds,  agriculturists,  and  artisans. 
The  most  important  feature,  however,  in  which  all  agree,  is, 
that  the  priests  and  warriors  were  the  ruling  castes,  and  that 
the  rest  were  subordinate  to  them.  The  priests,  moreover, 
ranked  above  the  soldiers,  so  that  the  intellectual  part  of  the 
nation  was  placed  above  that  representing  the  power  of  the 
sword.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  arrangement  in 
India  was  of  the  same  character.  The  kings,  bearing  the 
title  of  Pharaohs,  were  hereditary,  and  when  a  dynasty  became 
extinct,  a  new  king  was  chosen  either  from  among  the  priestly 
or  the  military  caste ;  and  in  the  latter  case,  he  was  at  the 
same  time  solemnly  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  priest  by  a  kind  of 
consecration,  whereby  he  was  empowered  to  perform  priestly 
functions.  The  king's  authority  was  very  great,  and  he  was 
profoundly  reverenced  by  the  people  ;  but  he  was  bound  by  a 
series  of  very  minute  rules  and  regulations  relating  to  his 
official  functions,  his  recreations,  and  even  the  food  which 
appeared  on  his  table.  These  regulations  were  framed  by 
the  priests,  who  being  at  the  same  time  the  king's  councillors 
and  advisers,  watched  over  their  observance.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement could  not  fail  to  lead  to  collisions,  and  to  excite 
evil  passions  both  in  the  breasts  of  the  priests  and  in  those  of 
ambition  kings. 

7.  The  caste  of  priests  was  divided  into  several  ranks ; 
diey  were  either  high  or  low,  and  were  also  distinguished  ac* 
cording  to  the  divinities  with  whose  service  they  were  conr 
aected,  as  well  as  according  to  the  temples  to  which  they  were 
attached*  Those  belonging  to  the  great  temples  formed  differ*  , 
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tnt  oorponitions.  As  the  priests  were  the  sole  depositaries 
of  all  knowledge,  human  and  divine,  they  might  also  be  dis- 
tinguished according  to  their  professions  as  politicians,  law- 
yers, scholars,  physicians,  architects,  etc.  They  were  required 
to  be  abstemious  in  their  food  and  drink,  and  forbidden  to 
marry  more  than  one  wife  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  they  were 
ail-powerful  in  the  state,  their  lands  were  exempt  from  taxes, 
and  they  themselves  were  maintained  at  the  public  expense. 

The  soldiers,  amounting,  according  to  Herodotus,  to  four 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  men,  were  distributed  over  the 
different  parts  of  the  country,  where  they  possessed  estates 
that  were  likewise  exempted  from  taxes.  All  the  soil  of  an- 
cient £g3rpt  was  in  reality  in  the  hands  of  the  king  and  tiie 
two  highest  castes,  though  the  citizens  of  some  of  the  towns 
also  seem  to  have  possessed  lands  within  their  respective 
territories.  Within  the  caste  of  artisans  or  tradesmen,  there 
were,  no  doubt,  various  subdivisions  according  to  the  different 
trades  and  occupations. 

8.  The  art  of  war  was  higlily  developed  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, for  some  of  its  early  kings  are  described  as  mighty  con- 
querors, and  Egypt  itself  had  often  to  defend  its  frontiers 
against  foreign  invaders.  The  armor  and  mode  of  fighting  of 
the  Egyptians  are  represented  on  many  of  their  monuments, 
where  the  scenes  often  remind  us  of  the  Homeric  descriptions 
of  the  war  at  Troy.  The  art  of  besieging  also  had  made  mudi 
progress  even  in  the  time  of  the  most  ancient  monuments.  The 
administration  of  the  law  was  in  the  hands  of  the  priests,  who 
are  said  to  have  conducted  all  trials  in  writing.  The  laws^ 
though  some  kings  had  made  additions,  were  on  the  whole  veiy 
ancient,  and  were  believed  to  have  been  revealed  by  the  gods 
themselves.  Capital  punishment  was  inflicted  on  murderers 
(even  of  slaves),  perjurers,  fabe  informers,  and  those  who 
carried  on  any  unlawful  traffia  Cowards  and  deserters  were 
regarded  as  dishonored  men.  The  wealth  and  intelligence  of 
the  Egyptians  naturally  led  them  to  commercial  pursuits,  but 
their  trade  was  carried  on  by  land,  by  means  of  caravans. 
More  than  by  sea,  although  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  were  then 
ttore  fit  for  navigation  than  they  are  at  present    Their  con 
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■erce  ia  attested  by  the  fact,  that  in  some  of  die  most  ancient 
tombs  at  Thebes  a  number  of  Chinese  vessels  with  Chinese 
inscriptions  have  been  found.  It  is,  however,  more  than 
probable  that  the  commerce  was  carried  on  by  foreigners 
visiting  Egypt,  rather  than  by  the  Egyptians  themselves  going 
abroad,  for  they  shunned  coming  in  contact  with  other  nations, 
for  which  they  entertained  generally  a  thorough  contempt; 
Their  own  peculiar  institutions,  laws,  and  customs,  naturally 
tended  to  keep  them  secluded  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

All  the  occupations  oi  their  domestic  life  are  better  known 
to  us  than  those  of  any  other  ancient  nation,  from  the  numei^ 
ous  paintings  and  representations  in  their  catacombs ;  and  i(^ 
along  with  these  representations,  we  had  a  national  literatuvs 
of  the  Egyptians,  we  should  understand  that  nation  more  per- 
fectly than  any  other.  We  see  them  engaged  in  all  the  agrir 
cultural  operations,  from  ploughing  to  reaping,  in  cultivating 
the  vine  and  fruit-trees,  in  tending  their  herds  and  flocks  of 
sheep  and  geese,  and  in  pursuing  game  and  wild  beasts  with 
bows,  arrows,  slings^  dogs,  and  even  lions,  which  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  taming.  Bird-catching  and  fishing  seem  to  hav« 
been  among  their  favorite  out-door  pursuits.  In  other  repr» 
sentations  we  see  them  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  town  lifi^ 
some  of  which  are  necessary  to  support  existence,  while  others 
supply  the  means  of  gratiJEying  the  love  of  ease,  luxury,  or 
taste«  We  see  them  working  in  wood,  cutting  and  removing 
stones,  weaving,  painting,  sculpturing,  working  in  gold,  jewd^ 
ly,  and  the  like.  Their  linens  and  cottons  were  excelleni; 
as  we  still  see  from  the  cloth  in  which  their  mummies  art 
wrapped.  Glass  also  was  manufactured  at  an  early  period. 
A  reed,  called  papyrus,  which  formerly  grew  in  abundance  in 
the  marshy  districts  of  the  Nile,  was  one  of  the  most  useful 
productions  of  the  country,  its  root  being  used  as  fuel,  and 
the  leaves  wrought  into  covers,  dresses,  canvas,  and  es- 
pecially paper  (named  from /dr/jv«f),  which  was  celebrated 
in  all  antiquity,  and  remained  a  common  writing  material  untB 
the  time  of  the  middle  ages.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Egyptians  were  also  acquainted  with  various  chemical  pro 
cessesi  and  in  purple  dyeing  it  would  seem  that  they  surpassed 
even  tiie  Phoenicians.  L.,y,u.«u  uy  ^_. ^Oglc 
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Representations  of  domestic  and  social  scenes  are  equally 
frequent  The  kitchen,  as  well  as  the  drawing-room,  and  all 
that  is  going  on  in  them,  are  brought  vividly  before  us.  From 
these  scenes  it  is  pretty  evident  that  the  Egyptians  were  not 
quite  so  gloomy  a  people  as  has  sometiroos  been  asserted. 
The  halls  of  the  great  and  wealthy  are  neither  without  com- 
forts nor  elegance,  the  furniture  appears  to  be  rich  and  costly, 
and  some  articles  are  beautiful  and  in  exquisite  taste.  Games, 
amusements  of  various  kinds,  and  even  bull-fights  are  figured 
on  their  monuments.  The  feasts  and  social  entertainments 
seem  to  be  very  sumptuous,  and  the  guests  are  anointed  and 
waited  upon  by  slaves.  Women  also  took  part  in  these  social 
entertainments,  which  is  a  proof  that  in  Egypt  they  enjoyed  a 
higher  degree  of  freedom  than  in  other  eastern  countries.  It 
is  evident  that  the  Egyptians  cannot  lay  any  particular  claim 
to  temperate  habits,  for  we  often  see  them  in  situations  which 
are  by  no  means  pleasing.  The  enjoyment  of  social  meetings 
is  often  enhanced  by  dancers  and  singers.  Hence  it  is  not 
improbable  that  showing  the  figure  of  a  dead  person  at  ban- 
quets may  have  been  intended  as  much  to  encourage  enjoy- 
ment as  to  remind  the  guests  of  the  transient  nature  of  all 
earthly  delights. 

9.  But  notwithstanding  their  inclination  to  enjoy  life» 
the  Egyptians  were  a  serious  and  meditative  people,  and 
in  one  way  or  another  religion  was  connected  with  all 
their  thoughts  and  actions.  Their  religion  seems  originally 
to  have  been  a  kind  of  pantheism,  or  a  worship  of  God  in 
all  his  manifestations  in  nature.  This  view  appears  to 
account  more  satisfactorily  for  their  worship  of  animals  than 
the  explanations  of  the  Greeks,  according  to  whom  it  arose 
out  of  gratitude  towards  certain  animals  on  account  of  their 
usefulness :  for  it  was  useful  animals  alone  that  they  worshipped* 
The  coarse  animal  worship  of  later  times  was  probably  only  a 
degenerate  and  corrupt  form  of  what  was  in  its  origin  a  noble, 
though  erroneous,  idea ;  and  the  Egyptians,  like  some  other 
nations,  had  come  to  confound  the  substance  with  the  symboL 
In  Osiris  and  Isis,  they  worshipped  the  fertilizing  powers  of 
nature,  under  the  names  of  a  male  and  a  female  dMaitjit 


KneQh  or  Neph  wss  conceived  as  the  ^litit  ci  God  pcrvadlag 
the  univeae  at  the  creation,  while  Phtah  was  regarded  as  the 
real  creator,  and  AminoD  or  Amtm  as  die  king  of  the  gods. 
The  power  o€  evil  seems  to  have  been  personified  in  Typhon, 
who  in  many  respects  resembles  the  Persian  Ahriman.  Among 
the  animals  receiving  divine  honors  in  Egypt,  we  may  mention 
die  ox,  the  dog,  the  cat,  the  ibis,  the  hawk,  and  some  fishesj 
all  of  which  were  worsiilpped  in  all  parts  of  Egypt ;  others 
enjoyed  only  a  local  veneration,  while  in  some  peaces  they 
were  regarded  as  unclean,  or  were  even  objects  of  persecurioo. 
Thus  the  sheep  was  worshipped  only  in  the  district  of  Thebes 
and  Sals,  the  goat  at  Mendes,  the  wolf  at  Lycopolis,  the  lion 
at  Leontopolis,  the  eagle  at  Thebes,  the  shrewmoase  at 
Athribis,  and  others  elsewhere.  Whoever  killed  a  sacred 
animal  intentionally  was  punished  with  deadi ;  if  unintention- 
ally, he  might  escape  by  paying  a  fine.  Sometimes  even 
bloody  wars  are  said  to  have  broken  out  between  neighboring 
districts,  because  an  animal  had  been  killed  in  the  one,  whidi 
was  woishif^d  in  the  other.  This  strange  superstition  and 
fanaticism  maintained  themselves  among  the  natives  even 
during  the  time  when  the  country  was  governed  by  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  denounced 
the  absurd  worship  of  animals,  the  Persians  despised  it,  and 
U>  the  witty  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  an  object  of  ridicule. 
And  who  can  wonder,  when  we  are  told  that,  when  a  cat  died 
a  natural  death,  all  the  inmates  of  the  house  shaved  their  eye- 
brows, and  when  a  dog  died,  they  cut  away  the  hair  from  all 
parts  of  their  bodies  I  These  sacred  animals,  after  their  death, 
were  embalmed,  and  deposited  as  mummies  in  the  sepulchf  es 
of  men.  In  some  instances  the  worship  dki  not  extend  to 
whole  classes  or  species  of  animals,  bnt  to  one  particular 
animal,  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  certain  signs.  An  ani- 
mal of  this  kind  was  attended  to  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
the  priests  charged  with  it  were  held  in  the  highest  respect 
The  most  celebrated  among  soch  animab  was  the  bull  Apis, 
which  was  kept  at  Memphis.  The  animal  was  always  blade, 
with  a  triangular  white  spot  on  the  forehead,  and  die  figure  of 
an  eute  on  its  neck.    It  was  befievcd  to  oonfier  nxm  ban   t 
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attending  upon  it  the  power  of  prophecy.  If  it  reached  die 
age  of  twenty-five  years,  it  was  killed,  but  otherwise  it  was 
allowed  to  die  a  natural  death.  Such  an  event  produced 
general  mourning  and  lamentation,  and  its  burial  was  accom 
panied  by  all  imaginable  pomp  and  ceremony.  But  the  gen- 
eral grief  gave  way  to  the  most  unbounded  joy  as  soon  as  the 
priest  had  discovered  (or  prepared)  a  calf  with  the  requisite 
signs,  and  produced  the  new  god.  The  ancients  expressly 
state  that  Apis  was  only  the  symbol  of  Osiris,  whose  soul  was 
believed  to  be  in  the  bull,  and  to  migrate  after  its  death  into 
the  body  of  the  successor. 

lo.  This  last  notion  is  connected  with  the  belief,  which 
the  Egyptians  shared  with  the  Indians,  that  the  soul,  after 
the  death  of  the  body,  migrated  into  another.  The  doctrine 
itself,  however,  was  differently  developed  by  the  two  nations, 
for,  according  to  Herodotus,  the  Egyptians  believed  that  the 
soul  of  a  man,  after  his  death,  had  to  pass  through  the  bodies 
of  all  the  animals  of  the  land  and  of  the  sea,  and  even 
through  those  of  the  birds  of  the  air ;  and  that  then,  after 
the  lapse  of  three  thousand  years,  it  returned  into  the  body 
of  a  human  being.  When,  notwithstanding  this  theory  of  tl^ 
migration  of  souls,  we  hear  of  the  belief  of  the  Egyptians  in 
the  existence  of  a  kingdom  of  the  dead,  called  Amenthes  or 
Amenti,  the  sojourn  of  the  souls  in  it  cannot  have  been  con- 
ceived as  permanent,  and  it  was  probably  r^arded  only  as  a 
transitiom  state  in  which  the  mode  of  migration  was  deter- 
mined by  Osiris,  the  judge  in  the  kingdom  of  the  dead.  His 
judgment-seat  is  often  represented  in  Egyptian  paintings,  and 
we  there  see  the  actions  of  the  departed  regularly  weighed  in 
a  pair  of  scales.  A  similar  judgment  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  in  Egypt  whenever  a  person  had  died.  On  such  an 
occasion,  any  one  might  come  forward  with  accusations 
against  the  deceased,  and  when  the  charges  were  proved,  the 
burial  of  the  body  was  forbidden.  Even  deceased  kings  had 
to  undergo  such  an  ordeal.  The  priests,  it  is  said,  eulogized 
him,  but  the  assembled  people  either  agreed  or  expressed 
tiieir  dissent  by  a  tumultuous  noise,  and  if  the  latter  pre- 
vailed, the  king  was  deprived  of  the  customary  magniiicenf 
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IwriaL  This  regulation,  together  with  the  priesdy  control 
over  the  government,  was  probably  the  reason  why  few  of  the 
Egyptian  kings  made  any  gross  abuse  of  their  power. 

II.  To  be  debarred  from  honorable  burial  could  not  but 
make  the  deepest  impression  in  a  country  where  the  greatest 
care  and  large  sums  of  money  were  bestowed  upon  the  burial 
and  preservation  of  the  bodies,  which  were  embalmed  and 
deposited  in  the  chambers  of  the  catacombs.  These  mum* 
miesy  as  they  are  called,  were  embalmed  in  a  more  or  less 
expensive  way,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  deceased 
or  his  relatives.  The  body  was  wrapped  up  in  fine  linen  or 
cotton,  decorated  with  various  ornaments,  and  covered  with 
hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  and  finally  placed  in  a  coffin  or 
sarcophagus.  Such  extraordinary  care  bestowed  upon  the 
preservation  of  the  body  seems  to  be  irreconcilable  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  migration  of  souls,  as  well  as  with  that  of  a 
kingdom  of  the  dead,  unless  we  assume  that  the  preservation 
of  the  body  was  believed  to  be  indispensable  to  tlie  immor- 
tality of  die  soul.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  religion  of 
the  priests  differed  in  many  essential  points  from  that  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.  We  have  little  information  abotit 
the  extent  and  amount  of  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Egyptian 
priests,  simply  because  the  country  had  no  national  literature. 
The  god  Thoth  was  regarded  as  the  author  of  all  knowledge, 
and  believed  to  have  invented  arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy, 
and  the  art  of  writing.  Geometry  and  astronomy  were  culti- 
vated by  the  Egyptians  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  in  consequence 
of  the  annual  inundations,  by  which  ^e  limits  of  the  different 
lands  and  estates  were  swept  away.  The  year  of  the  Egyp- 
tians consisted  of  twelve  months  of  thirty  days  each,  and  Ave 
intercalary  days  ;  such  a  year  was  by  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
day  less  than  the  ordinary  solar  year,  and  in  the  course  d 
fourteen  hundred  and  sixty  years  of  this  kind,  the  difference 
between  it  and  the  Julian  year  amounts  to  a  whole  year. 
This  fact  was  well  known  to  the  Egyptians,  who  called  that 
period  the  dog-star  period.  Whether  this  astronomical  knowl- 
edge had  been  gained  by  the  priests  themselves,  or  whedier 
it  was  imported  from  Babylonia,  cannot  be  determined; 
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certain  it  is  that  the  science  made  no  progress  in  Egypt,  bat 
for  many  centuries  remained  stationary  at  the  point  at  whidi 
we  first  meet  with  it.  Such  was  the  case  with  all  the  sciences 
and  the  arts  of  the  Egyptians,  among  whom  every  thing  con« 
tinued  to  move  within  certain  fixed  limits  established  by  custom 
and  lawgivers  ;  nay,  a  physician  who  adopted  a  new  mode  ol 
treatment  was  liable  to  a  capital  prosecution,  if  his  patient 
died  under  it 

The  belief  that  the  god  Thoth  had  invented  the  art  ol 
writing,  has  received  some  illustration  from  the  discovety  ol 
the  nature  of  hieroglyphics,  some  of  which  are  really  phonetic^ 
or  a  kind  of  alphabetic  writing,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  alphabets  of  the  Semitic  tribes  in  Western  Asia,  such 
as  the  Hebrew  and  Phoenician,  were  only  a  farther  develop- 
ment of  the  foundation  which  had  been  laid  in  Egypt.  But 
here  too  the  stationary  and  immovable  character  of  the 
Egyptians  did  not  allow  them  to  complete  what  they  them- 
selves had  invented,  so  that,  in  the  end,  they  had  to  adopt 
the  alphabet  of  their  neighbors,  who  had  learned  the  rudi- 
ments from  them.  The  probability  is,  that  the  Phoenicians 
were  the  first  who  evolved  a  complete  system  of  alphabetic 
writing  from  the  rude  beginning  they  had  learned  from  the 
Egyptians.  Among  the  latter  people,  the  want  of  a  convenient 
alphabet  no  doubt  contributed  towards  preventing  the  for- 
mation of  a  national  literature,  but  their  peculiar  mode  of 
thinking  was  probably  a  still  more  serious  obstacle.  What- 
ever literary  productions  the  Egyptians  possessed,  may  reason- 
ably be  supposed  to  have  been  nothing  but  dry  records  of 
facts  and  doctrines.  Oratory  and  poetry,  in  particular,  appear 
to  have  been  quite  foreign  to  them.  The  great  number  of 
musical  instruments  seen  on  their  monuments  leads  us  to 
suppose  that  they  possessed  very  considerable  technical  skill ; 
but  the  state  of  music  among  all  oriental  nations  does  not 
allow  us  to  assume  that  they  ever  advance  beyond  the  simplest 
melodies. 

13.  The  arts  in  which  they  were  greatest,  and  which  will 
secure  to  them  the  admiradoa  of  all  ages,  were  archite<^turs 
and  sculpture     The  character  of  the  former  is  massive,  grands 
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and  earnesty  and  this  character,  combined  with  the  gigantic 
dimensions  of  the  temples  at  Thebes,  produces  an  effect  of 
sublimity  which  it  is  difficult  to  describe  in  words.  The  im- 
pression of  solidity  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  outer 
walls  rise  slantingly  instead  of  perpendicularly,  while  the 
roofs,  are  completely  flat.  But  all  these  temples  are  wanting  ^ 
b  the  unity  of  design  which  distinguishes  the  temples  of  the 
Greeks.  The  interior  of  the  Egyptian  temples  is  generally 
supported  by  numerous  columns,  whose  capitals  are  of  the 
greatest  variety — ^the  ornaments  consisting  mainly  of  produc- 
tions of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  uniformity  of  the 
strong  walls  is  sometimes  relieved  by  sculptures  and  paintings. 
In  middle  Egypt,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Memphis,  we 
meet  with  the  celebrated  pyramids,  which  do  not  occur  in 
iq)per  Egypty  and  which  were  formerly  regarded  as  among  the 
greatest  wonders  of  the  world.  They  are  structures  of  the 
simplest  form,  generally  rising  from  a  broad  square  base,  and, 
gradually  diminishing,  end  at  the  top  in  a  point  or  a  small 
square  surface.  Their  interior  is  almost  a  solid  mass,  being 
traversed  only  by  a  few  narrow  passages  and  chambers.  They 
are  found  in  groups  on  the  elevated  plains  of  the  Libyan  hillSi 
and  the  highest  occur  in  the  group  of  Gizeh.  The  loftiest 
among  these,  which  is  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high 
(each  side  at  the  base  is  about  seven  hundred  and  sixteen 
feet),  is  called  the  pyramid  of  Cheops — ^it  being  believed  to 
be  the  one  whose  construction  is  ascribed  by  Herodotus  to 
King  Cheops.  The  height  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the 
highest  steeples  in  Europe,  but  in  massiveness  the  pyramids 
are  far  more  imposing.  Originally  the  outer  sides  were  cov- 
ered with  polished  stones  of  different  colors,  but  these  coat- 
ings have  been  taken  away  by  the  Arabs,  and  at  present  not 
m  vestige  of  decoration  is  left.  Innumerable  conjectures  hav« 
been  formed  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  these  structures  were 
raised  ;  but  the  generad  opinion  at  present  is  that  they  were 
sepulchral  monuments  of  kings,  for  they  stand  in  die  Ne* 
cropolis  of  Memphis,  and  are  surrounded  by  numerous  other 
lombs ;  and  in  every  one  of  the  pyramids  which  have  been 
explored  by  Europeans^  a  sarcophagus  has  been  found.    1^      . 
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date  of  the  fcHindation  of  these  singular  mausoleums  fs  prob- 
ably more  recent  than  that  of  the  Theban  tombs,  which  are 
entirely  different. 

13.  Sculpture  and  painting  are  inseparably  connected  widi 
the  architecture  of  Egypt.  The  mechanical  skill  which  the 
Egyptian  artists  possessed  is  really  astonishing,  for  their 
statues  and  reliefs  are  all  made  of  the  hardest  granite  anci 
porphyry,  and  wrought  with  a  neatness  and  exactness  ^br.ch 
prove  them  to  have  been  perfect  masters.  The  forms  of  the 
bodies  are  strong  and  massive,  and  on  the  whole  in  accoid- 
ance  with  nature,  but  the  anatomy  is  not  correct,  and  gene- 
rally made  according  to  a  fixed  type.  The  faces  present  a 
sort  of  transition  from  the  Caucasian  to  the  negro  race,  and 
some  are  by  no  means  unhandsome ;  but  they  are  stiff,  with- 
out life  or  warmth,  and  generally  likewise  of  a  fixed  type. 
The  statues  in  a  sitting  or  striding  attitude  are  likewise  sti£^ 
and  nearly  always  the  same.  The  hbtorical  reliefs  and  paint- 
ings have  more  life  and  animation,  and  in  some  of  them  na- 
tional peculiarities  are  well  expressed.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  domestic  scenes ;  but  the  highest  objects  of  art  appear 
not  to  have  been  aimed  at  The  Egyptian  artists  were  more 
successful  in  their  statues  and  reliefs  of  animals  than  in  their 
representations  of  the  human  form,  and  this  arose  probably 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  former  they  were  less  constrained  by 
types  and  conventionalities.  The  gods  are  represented  as  be- 
ings with  human  bodies,  but  with  the  heads  of  animals,  such 
as  those  of  rams,  hawks,  ibises,  and  bulls.  The  sphinxes,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  the  body  of  a  lion,  with  a  human  head. 
This  combination  was  probably  intended  to  indicate  great 
strength,  which  in  other  cases  was  expressed  by  the  super- 
human size  of  the  figure. 

The  character  of  Egyptian  art  is,  on  the  whole,  monumen- 
tal— that  is,  its  main  object  b  to  fix  that  which  is  conceived 
as  a  fact,  and  to  transmit  it  to  posterity.  The  true  idea  of 
art  is  neither  aimed  at  nor  attained  ;  but  the  great  mechanical 
and  artistic  skill,  which  might  so  easily  have  led  to  higher  d» 
velopments,  remained  stationary,  like  all  other  branches  id 
Egyptian  civilization. 
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t^.  The  principal  Greek  writers  on  Egyptian  history  are 
Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  both  of  whom  visited  Egypt  them* 
selves,  and  collected  their  information  from  the  priests  ;  but 
their  accounts,  though  agreeing  in  many  points,  diverge  in 
others  so  widely,  that  they  almost  appear  like  histories  of  two 
different  countries.  In  the  first  half  of  the  third  century  B.C., 
Manetho,  an  Egyptian  priest  of  Heliopolis,  at  the  request  of 
king  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  wrote  a  history  of  Egypt  in 
Greek.  As  he  had  no  difficulty  in  gaining  access  to  the  rec* 
ords  kept  by  the  priests,  and  was  also  in  a  position  to  read 
and  understand  those  documents  for  the  explanation  of  which 
foreigners  were  dependent  upon  others,  his  work,  if  it  had 
come  down  to  us,  would  be  a  far  more  important  and  trust- 
worthy dynasties  of  kings  with  the  years  of  their  reigns  ;  and 
even  these  extracts  are  so  carelessly  made,  that  in  some 
cases  they  present  almost  insurmountable  difficulties.  The 
most  authentic  of  all  the  records  are  the  hieroglyphic  inscrip- 
tions, which  furnish  us  with  many  names  and  surnames  of 
kings,  their  titles,  the  periods  of  their  reigns,  and  their  rela- 
tion to  the  gods.  The  reading  of  these  hieroglyphic  records, 
in  very  many  instances,  confirms  the  statements  of  Manetho, 
and  thus  proves  this  historian  to  have  derived  his  information 
from  authentic  sources.  The  statements  of  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus,  on  the  other  hand,  can  scarcely  be  reconciled  at  all 
with  the  documentary  history,  and  seem  in  most  cases  to 
furnish  only  a  kind  of  popular  traditions  which  those  travellers 
heard  in  £^pt.  Another  very  important  source  of  informa* 
don  is  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  chronology  of  Egyptian  history  has  often  been  the 
sabject  of  learned  discussions.  According  to  the  chronology 
of  Manetho,  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  belongs 
Id  the  year  b.c.  3892,  and  its  founder,  no  doubt  a  mythic^ 
personage,  was  Menes.  But  it  is  impossible  to  take  the  early 
dynasties  as  historical. 

15.  The  history  of  ancient  Egypt  is  conveniently  divided 
into  four  periods, — i.  The  Pharaonic  period,  during  which  the 
country  was  governed  by  native  princes,  extending  from  the 
banning  to  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses  in  B.C.  526  ;   , 
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2.  The  Persian  period,  from  ac.  526  to  the  oonqnest  olEgypC 
by  Alexander  the  Great  in  b.c.  332  ;  3.  The  Macedonian  or 
Greek  period,  from  the  foundation  of  Alexandria  in  b.c.  532, 
to  the  death  of  Cleopatra  and  the  conquest  by  Aogastus  in 
B.C.  30  ;  and,  4.  The  Roman  period,  from  B.c,  30  to  the  cap- 
ture of  Alexandria  by  Khalif  Omar  in  a.d.  640. 

The  Pharaonic  period  may  again  be  divided  into  the  peri- 
ods of  the  old,  the  middle,  and  the  new  monarchy.  The  first 
extends  from  the  beginning  to  the  invasion  of  the  Hycsos,  the 
second  is  the  period  during  which  the  Hycsos  reigned  in 
Egypt,  and  the  third  from  the  expulsion  of  the  Hycsos  oatil 
the  conquest  of  the  country  by  Cambyses. 

16.  The  unhistorical  character  of  the  old  and  middle 
Pharaonic  periods  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  circumstanoe 
that  Egypt  is  said  to  have  been  first  governed  by  gods,  spirits^ 
demigods,  and  the  souls  of  the  departed.  After  these  there 
follow  thirty  dynasties  of  mortal  kings,  the  first  dt  whom  was 
Menes.  The  number  of  these  kings^  according  to  some,  was 
three  hundred,  and  according  to  others  five  hundred.  The 
earliest  dynasties  present  in  many  respects  as  yet  insor- 
mountable  difficulties,  for  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  are  to 
be  taken  as  a  series,  or  whether  at  least  some  d  them  were 
contemporary  kings,  ruling  in  different  parts  d  Egypt.  Bat 
the  names  found  in  hier(^l3rphic  inscriptions,  and  identified 
with  names  of  kings  occurring  as  early  as  the  fourth  dynasty, 
seem  to  prove  that  the  lists  of  the  earliest  human  djrnasties 
ought  not  to  be  rejected  as  altogether  fabulous.  The  twetfdi 
dynasty  in  Manetho,  containing  seven  kings  of  DiospoliSi 
•eems  to  bear  strong  marks  of  historical  authenticity ;  in  it 
occurs  the  celebrated  Sesostris  or  Sesortasen,  who  is  said  to 
have  subdued  all  Asia  and  Europe  as  far  as  Thrace,  and  to 
have  built  the  Labyrinth.  But  this  dynasty  has  not  yet  been 
confirmed  by  any  monuments,  and  Sesostris  probably  beloii^ 
to  a  much  later  period.  The  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  se^ 
enteei  th  dynasties  are  those  of  the  Hycsos  or  Shepherd 
kings,  who  are  said  to  have  ruled  over  Egyp^  ^  ^  period  of 
five  hundred  and  eleven  years.  From  Manetho^  as  quoted  by 
Josephus,  we  derive  tolerably  satisfactory  infonnatkm  about 
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diese  Hycsos.  In  the  reign  of  an  Egyptian  king  Timaus,  he 
says,  a  foreign  people  (probably  nomadic  Arabs)  invaded 
Egypt  from  the  east,  subdued  the  country  without  difficulty, 
killed  or  enslaved  its  inhabitants,  and  burnt  cities  and 
temples.  In  the  Sethroite  nome  or  district  they  built  an 
immense  earth-<:amp  called  Abaris,  and  their  capital  was 
Memphis.  In  the  end,  however,  the  Egyptians  recovered 
tiieir  independence  :  the  Hycsos  were  besieged  at  Abaris,  and 
obtained  a  free  departure  from  the  country,  whereupon  the> 
retired  into  Palestine.  These  Hycsos  were  no  doubt  a 
Semitic  people,  and  akin  to  the  Israelites ;  they  must  have 
been  a  warlike  nation,  which  at  first  destroyed  the  traces  of 
civilization  in  Egypt,  until  afterwards  they  accommodated 
themselves  to  some  extent  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
conquered  people.  It  was,  in  all  likelihood,  during  their 
reign  that  Joseph  came  to  Egypt,  and  the  reception  which 
his  people  met  with  in  Egypt  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  Hycsos  were  a  kindred  race.  The  new  king,  who  ''  knew 
not  Joseph,"  and  oppressed  the  Israelites,  was  probably  the 
first  prince  of  the  native  dynasty  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Hycsos.  The  foreign  rulers  themselves  have  left  behind  no 
monuments  in  Egypt,  but  the  struggles  between  them  and  the 
Egyptians  are  represented  on  several  monuments,  in  which 
the  Hycsos  appear  as  defeated  and  fugitive  barbarians.  It 
was  probably  owing  to  the  vanity  of  the  Egyptians,  who  did 
not  like  to  own  that  their  country  was  ever  subject  to  foreign 
rulers,  that  the  priests  gave  no  information  about  these 
occurrences  to  Herodotus  and  Diodorus. 

17.  The  new  monarchy  extends  from  the  expulsion  of  the 
Hycsos,  or  the  accession  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  down  to 
the  thirtieth  or  last,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
whole  period  is  in  all  essential  points  historical.  The  expul- 
fion  of  the  foreign  invaders  was  the  commencement  of  the 
most  brilliant  period  of  Egyptian  history.  The  eighteenth 
dynasty,  which,  like  the  nineteenth,  had  Thebes  for  its  capi- 
tal, was  the  period  when  Egyptian  art  reached  its  highest 
point  The  names  of  its  kings  appear  on  many  monuments 
at  Luxor  and  Kamak,  and  also  on  the  Tablets  of  Abydos  and 
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Kamak.  The  great  Rameses  of  the  eighteenth  dynastj  vat 
a  conqueror  who  extended  his  dominions  far  and  wide,  and 
received  the  tribute  of  many  subject  nations.  In  the  south, 
£gypt  was  extended  to  the  second  cataract  of  the  Nile,  in 
the  west  to  the  negro  tribes  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  the 
east  was  guarded  by  strong  fortresses.  Rameses  is  further 
said  to  have  traversed  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  as  a  migh^ 
conqueror,  and  to  have  advanced  as  far  as  the  frontiers  <rf 
Persia  and  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea.  Such  conquests 
required  fleets,  and  £gypt  itself  must  at  that  time  have 
acquired  a  naval  power,  or  else  have  compelled  the  tribes  m 
the  Syrian  coast  to  furnish  it.  The  conquests  of  Rameses 
in  Asia  can  probably  not  be  doubted,  but  appear  not  to  have 
been  lasting,  as  afterwards  we  hear  nothing  of  a  dominion  d 
£g3rptian  kings  in  those  parts.  The  struggles  against  die 
Hycsos  seem  to  have  braced  the  nation,  and  enabled  it  not 
only  to  crush  its  oppressors,  but  to  plant  its  yoke  upon  the 
necks  of  others.  The  great  Rameses  is  probably  the  same 
king  as  the  Sesostris  or  Sesortasen  of  Herodotus  and  Died- 
orus.  The  period  during  which  the  eighteenth  dynasty  pos- 
sessed the  sovereignty  of  Egypt  extended  from  b.c.  1655  to 
1326. 

The  history  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  which  ruled  from 
B.C.  1326  to  1 183,  is  very  confused ;  but  Egypt  still  continued 
to  enjoy  a  high  degree  of  prosperity.  Herodotus  places  the 
kings  who  built  die  pyramids,  Cheops,  Chephren,  and  M7- 
annus,  several  generations  after  Rameses  (Sesostris);  bat 
although  the  names,  as  recent  discoveries  have  shown,  art 
historical,  yet  the  historian  was  deceived  in  the  time  he  as- 
signs to  them,  for  they  belonged  to  the  fourth  dynasty. 

18.  After  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  the  power  and  pros* 
perlty  of  Egypt  appear  to  have  gradually  decayed,  and  at  die 
dose  of  the  twenty-fourth  the  country  was  subjugated  by  the 
Ethiopians,  who  furnish  the  twenty-fifth  dynasty,  consisting  of 
three  kings.  Herodotus  knows  only  the  first  of  them,  Sabaoo 
or  Sebichos,  who,  according  to  that  historian,  reigned  over 
Egypt  for  fifty  years  and  then  quitted  it  of  his  own  accorc^ 
whereupon  the  i^revious  king  Anysis,  having  concealed  him- 
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seM  all  that  time,  again  came  forward  and  occupied  the 
throne.  After  him  Sethos,  a  priest  of  Ptiiah  (HephaestusX 
nsnrped  the  sovereignty,  and,  as  might  be  expected^  reduced 
the  power  of  the  military  caste  to  the  advantage  of  tiiat  of  the 
priests.  The  canse  or  occasion  of  this  revolution  is  not  men- 
tioned anywhere,  but  must  probably  be  looked  for  in  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  country,  for  it  had  to  some  extent 
become  a  maritime  power,  and  the  commercial  part  of  the 
population  may  have  supported  the  priestly  against  the 
military  caste.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Sethos,  that  the 
Assyrian  conqueror  Sennacherib  (about  kc.  712)  threatened 
to  invade  Egypt  with  a  large  army.  As  the  warrior  caste 
bore  the  king  no  good-will,  he  was  in  great  difficulty  in  con- 
sequence of  their  refusal  to  serve  against  the  invader. 
Trusting  to  a  dream,  it  is  said,  he  formed  an  army  of  mer- 
chants, artisans,  and  the  populace,  and  went  out  against  the 
enemy.  But  during  the  night  a  host  of  mice  injured  their 
bows,  arrows,  and  shields  so  much,  as  to  oblige  them  tihe 
next  morning  to  take  to  flight.  These  occurrences,  though 
apparently  fabulous,  must  have  some  historical  foundation ; 
for  we  know  from  the  Scriptures  that»  about  the  same  time, 
Hezekiah,  being  hard  pressed  by  Sennacherib^  sought  the 
assistance  of  Egypt,  and  that  the  Assyrian  army  perished 
before  it  was  able  to  take  Jerusalem.  The  Scriptures  speak 
of  an  Ethiopian  king  Thiiiiaka,  who  marched  out  against 
the  Assyrians,  and  this  king  is,  according  to  Manetho,  the 
tiiird  and  last  king  of  the  Ethiopian  dynasty,  and  identical 
with  the  one  whose  name  appears  in  the  Egyptian  mono- 
ments  as  Tahraka.  As  Manetho  does  not  mention  either 
Sethos  or  Anysis,  it  is  possible  that  these  princes  may  have 
maintained  themselves  only  in  lower  Egypt,  while  the  upper 
part  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Ethiopians. 

19.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  story  about  a  priest  taking 
possession  of  the  sovereign  power  in  Egypt,  it  is  evident  that 
die  ancient  constitution  of  the  kingdom  must  have  been  seri- 
ously shaken.  The  same  truth  is  implied  in  the  story  o£  the 
dodecarchy,  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  succeeded  Sethos, 
azid  maintained  the  ascendancy  for  a  period  of  thirty  yeais 
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from  B.  c.  700  to  670.    This  dodecarcfay  was  the  government 
oi  twelve  contemporaneous  kings,  whom  the  Egyptians  them* 
selves  are  said  to  have  appointed  ;  they  formed  connections 
with  one  another,  and  maintained  justice  in  their  administra- 
lion  of  the  a£Eairs  of  the  country.    These  twelve  rulers  are 
said  to  have  built  the  Labyrinth,  a  little  above  lake  MoeriSi 
which  was  intended  to  be  their  common  place  of  burial.    The 
remains  of  this  gigantic  building,  which  have  recently  been 
discovered,  show  that  Herodotus'  account  of  its  three  thou- 
sand chambers  is  by  no  means  exaggerated.    But  he  seems  to 
be  mistaken  in  ascribing  to  the  dodecarchy  a  structure  which 
can  scarcely  be  of  a  later  date  than  the  time  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty.    The  dodecarchy  is  not  mentioned   by  Manetho; 
but  it  would  be  hasty  to  infer  from  this,  that  our  account  of 
it  is  altogether  a  mere  fable.    The  manner  however  in  which 
Herodotus  describes  the  end  of  the  dodecarchy,  clearly  shows 
tiiat  he  is  relating  only  a  popular  legend.  The  twelve,  he  says, 
had  received  an  oracle  at  the  beginning  of  their  reign,  that 
the  sovereignty  of  the  country  should  in  the  end  belong  to 
him  who  should  offer  a  libation  in  the  temple  of  Hephaestus 
from  a  brazen  vessel.     Once  the  priest,  instead  of  the  usual 
twelve  golden  vessels,  brought  only  eleven ;  Psammetichus, 
tiie  ruler  of  Sais,  then  took  off  his  helmet  and  offered  the  li- 
bation out  of  it.    The  other  eleven  princes,  alarmed  by  what 
they  saw,  for  they  suddenly  remembered  the  oracle,  attacked 
Psammetichus  and  drove  him  into  the  marshy  districts  of 
lower  Egypt.    The  banished  prince,  desirous  to  avenge  him- 
self on  his  colleagues,  consulted  the  oracle  of  Buto,  which  re- 
turned the  answer,  that  he  should  be  avenged  by  brazen  men 
coming  from  the  sea.   After  a  time,  Ionian  and  Carian  pirates 
were  obliged  during  a  storm  to  land  on  the  coast  of  Egypt^ 
and  Psammetichus  seeing  their  brazen  armor  concluded  that 
tiiey  were  the  men  promised  by  the  oracle.     He  accordingly 
induced  them  by  liberal  promises  to  join  him,  and  with  their 
assistance  he  overthrew  his  enemies,  and  made  himself  sole 
king  of  Egypt,  which  he  governed  from  b.c.  670  to  617. 

20.  The  mere  fact  that  a  d3masty  of  princes  acquired  pos- 
session of  the  sovereignty  by  means  of  foreign  support,  opens 
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m  new  period  in  the  history  of  Egypt,  which  had  hitherto  shut 
hseif  jealously  against  all  foreign  influence.  During  this  pe- 
liody  however,  Egypt  once  more  displayed,  at  least  partially, 
its  ancient  power  and  greatness ;  but  this  revival  was  of  short 
duration,  for  the  nationality  of  the  Egyptians  had  grown  in- 
flezibie  in  its  ancient  forms,  and  was  unable  to  assimilate  the 
new  elements  introduced  by  Psammetichus.  His  object  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  regeneration  of  Egypt  by  means  of 
Greek  civilization,  for  to  the  lonians  and  Carians  who  had 
assisted  him  he  assigned  lands  on  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the 
Nile,  and  intrusted  to  them  Egyptian  boys  to  be  instructed  in 
the  manners  and  language  of  the  Greeks.  He  ftirther  intended 
to  raise  and  strengthen  his  kingdom  by  encouraging  the  inter- 
course between  it  and  foreign  countries,  by  opening  the  ports 
to  foreign  merchants,  and  by  extending  commerce  over  the 
whole  country.  The  native  militia  was  superseded  by  r^;ular 
Greek  soldiers,  and  a  portion  of  the  military  caste,  offended 
at  these  and  other  measures,  emigrated  into  Ethiopia.  He 
also  formed  a  caste  of  interpreters  or  dragomans,  to  assist  the 
native  in  their  intercourse  with  foreigners.  The  opposition 
iriiich  these  measures  called  forth  did  not  deter  him  from  pur- 
suing the  path  he  had  once  struck  into  ;  and  both  he  and  his 
successors,  who  followed  the  same  line  of  policy,  were  sup- 
ported by  their  foreign  mercenaries,  who  formed  the  real 
strength  of  the  Egyptian  armies.  Neither  Psammetichus, 
however,  nor  his  successors,  interfered  with  the  religion  of 
their  subjects ;  we  find  them,  on  the  contrary,  as  zealous  in 
their  religious  observances  and  in  maintaining  and  completing 
tlie  ancient  temples,  as  any  of  their  predecessors. 

21.  Psammetichus  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Necho,  or,  as 
Herodotus  calls  him,  Necos,  who  reigned  from  b.c.  617  to 
6oi.  We  have  already  related  that  this  king  employed  Phoe- 
nician sailors  to  circumnavigate  Africa.*  In  his  reign,  Egypt 
came  into  conflict  with  Babylon'a,  which  was  then  rising  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  Judah  was  at  the  time  in 
alliance  with  Babylon,  and  its  king  Josiah,  who  opposed  the 
aimy  of  Necho^  was  defeated  in  a  great  battle  at  Megiddo  in 
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B.C.  608.  Necho  then  took  Jerusalem,  and  having  q>pointed 
Eliakim  king  of  the  country,  and  imposed  an  annual  tribute 
upon  it,  he  returned  to  his  own  kingdom ;  but  four  years  later* 
when  the  war  with  Babylon  was  continued,  and  Necho  had  ad- 
vanced  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  he  was  completely  defeated  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  battle  of  Carchemish  or  Circesium,  00 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  b*  c  604. 

This  catastrophe  put  an  end  to  Necho's  scheme  of  coik 
quering  Syria,  which  had  already  been  partially  carried  inta 
effect  by  Psammetichus.  Both  rulers  had  not  only  been  at 
tracted  by  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  Phoenician  dtiesg 
but  were  guided  also  by  the  conviction  that  Syria  and  Egypt 
were  of  the  greatest  importance  to  each  other  for  mutual  pro- 
tection«  Necho  also  knew  that  the  two  countries  could  not 
be  maintained  without  a  fleet,  and  accordingly  had  caused 
numerous  ships  to  be  built,  both  on  the  Mediterranean  and 
on  the  Red  sea.  In  this  he  must  have  been  supported  by  the 
Phoenicians,  with  whom  he  seems  to  have  kept  up  a  good  un- 
derstanding. It  was  in  consequence  of  these  schemes  that  he 
attempted  to  connect  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  sea  by 
a  canal,  which  undertaking  he  is  said  to  have  left  unfinished, 
because  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  lost  their  lives 
while  engaged  in  the  work ;  but  we  know  for  certain,  that  in 
the  reign  of  Darius,  the  canal  was  open  for  large  vessels,  and 
traces  of  it  may  be  seen  at  the  present  day.  It  has  now  been 
neglected  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  years. 

23.  Necho  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Psammis,  who 
reigned  only  six  years,  from  b.c.  601-595,  and  Psammis  by 
his  son  Apries  (the  Uaphris  of  the  monuments,  and  Hophra  <^ 
the  Old  Testament).  The  latter  reigned  from  b.c.  595  to  570. 
Pursuing  the  same  policy  as  his  predecessors,  he  made  war 
upon  the  Phoenicians,  and  subdued  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Cyprus ; 
but  these  acquisitions  were  not  lasting,  being  snatched  away 
by  the  Babylonian  conquerors.  In  his  reign,  Egypt  was  for 
the  first  time  assailed  by  its  neighbors  in  the  west,  and  the 
Greeks  of  Cyrene  completely  annihilated  his  army  in  a  battle 
at  Irasa.  This  defeat  and  the  cruelties  to  which  it  gave  rise, 
aeated  great  discontent  among  his  subjects,  especially  the 
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aoMieis,  who  rose  against  him  in  arma.  Anaab  or  Amosia^ 
who  was  despatched  by  the  king  to  padfjr  the  malcontents, 
was  raised  by  them  to  the  throne,  and  then  led  the  troops 
against  his  former  master,  who,  being  supported  only  by  his 
brave  Ionian  and  Carian  mercenaries,  while  the  native  troops 
sided  with  Amasis,  was  defeated  in  battle,  and  afterwards 
murdered  by  the  populace. 

Amasis  reigned  from  b.c.  570  till  526.  He  was  a  roan  of 
low  origin,  and  his  previous  conduct  was  not  of  a  kind  to  rec- 
ommend him  to  the  higher  castes,  for  he  is  said  to  have  been 
aeveral  times  convicted  of  theft  But  he  possessed  the  affec- 
tion of  the  soldiers  and  the  people,  and  was  thus  enabled  to 
disregard  nearly  all  the  rules  and  ceremonies  of  the  priests. 
He  displayed  during  his  reign  great  shrewdness  and  prudence, 
and  though  he  had  dethroned  the  race  of  Psammetichus,  he 
did  not  break  off  his  connection  with  the  Greeks,  but  on  the 
contrary,  continued  to  confer  considerable  privileges  upon 
them.  His  friendship  with  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  is  well 
known.  In  his  reign  Egypt  enjoyed  a  prosperity  such  as  it 
never  after  experienced  under  any  of  its  native  rulers.  He 
died  just  in  time,  for  his  son  Psammenitus  had  scarcely  been 
six  months  in  possession  of  the  throne,  when  £gypt  was  in- 
vaded and  conquered  by  the  Persians  under  Cambyses,  the  son 
of  the  great  Cyrus,  b.c.  526. 

23.  Egypt  thus  became  a  satrapy  or  province  of  the  Per- 
sian empire,  though  its  internal  affairs  continued  to  be  man- 
aged by  native  kings  of  the  twenty-seventh,  twenty-eighth, 
twenty-ninth,  and  thirtieth  dynasties.  The  natural  and  relig- 
ious aversion  subsisting  between  the  Persians  and  Egyptians, 
frequently  caused  the  latter  to  rebel  against  their  foreign  op- 
pressors, and  this  spirit  of  resistance  was  fomented  by  the 
numerous  Greek  and  Jewish  settlers  in  the  country.  The 
first  great  revolt  broke  out  in  B.C.  478,  in  the  reign  of  Darius 
Hystaspes,  who  was  thereby  obliged  to  postpone  his  intended 
mvasion  of  Greece  for  a  period  of  three  years.  The  rebellion, 
however,  was  suppressed  by  his  successor  Xerxes  in  b.c.  484. 
A  second  revolt,  under  Inarus,  in  which  the  Egyptians  were 
aided  by  the  Athenians,  also  proved  unsuccessful,  after  hav- 
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ing  lasted  from  ko,  460  till  455.  Under  Amyrtaeoa^  tbe 
only  king  of  the  twenty-eighth  dynasty,  Egypt,  from  dream* 
stances  that  are  not  known  to  us,  regained  its  independence. 
His  sarcophagus,  after  many  vicissitudes,  is  now  deposited 
in  the  British  Museum.  The  last  revolt  occurred  during  the 
diirtieth  d3masty,  in  the  reign  of  Nectanebus  II. ;  but  in  b.c» 
350f  Egypt  was  reconquered  by  the  Persians,  and  the  last 
king  of  that  dynasty  withdrew  as  an  exile  into  Ethiopia.  The 
country  now  remained  subject  to  Persia,  until  in  B.C.  332  it 
was  conquered  by  Alexander  the  Great ;  after  whose  death  it 
again  became  an  independent  kingdom  under  the  djmasty  of 
the  Ptolemies,  until  in  b.c.  30  it  was  conquered  by  the  Ro- 
mans. But  of  its  history  under  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Ro- 
mans we  shall  have  oocasion  to  ^leak  *n  a  subsequent  part  of 
llibwoiL 
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HISTORY    OP   GREECE;    MACEDONIA,  AND  THI 
THE  GRiECO-MACEDONIAN  KINGDOMS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OBOORAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  GRSICB. 

I.  Ik  passii^  from  Asia  into  Europe,  we  first  meet,  in  tlie 
•Ottth-eastem  peninsula  of  the  latter  continent,  with  the 
Greeks,  or  as  they  were  called  by  their  native  name,  Hellenes. 
The  civilization  of  this  small  but  illustrious  people  spread  its 
mild  and  beneficent  influence,  more  or  less,  over  the  whole  of 
the  andent  world,  and  in  many  respects  has  never  been  sur- 
passed either  by  ancient  or  modem  nations.  Its  literature 
and  its  arts  are  generally  distinguished  by  the  epithet  classi- 
cal— a  term  which  also  comprises  the  civilization  of  the  Ro- 
mans, both  Greeks  and  Romans  being,  so  to  speak,  plants 
growing  out  of  the  same  root,  and  belonging  to  the  same 
sphere  of  intellectual  development,  though  the  Greeks  reached 
a  great  and  decided  pre-eminence;  for  the  civilization  of 
Greece  became  the  model  of  that  of  Rome,  but  was  incompar- 
ably more  refined  and  varied.  I.i  Greece  we  find  man  en- 
dowed with  rare  gifts  and  noble  impulses,  which  are  either 
^olly  denied  to  oriental  nations,  or  accorded  to  them  only 
in  an  inferior  degree.  The  Greeks  were  distinguished  by  a 
happy  physical  organization,  by  extraordinary  acutetiess,  flezi- 
bility,  and  versatility  of  mind,  and  by  the  power  of  developing 
widin  their  own  nationality  a  vast  variety  of  specific  forms ; 
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tfaey  felt  the  need,  and  possessed  the  ability  ever  to  cast  off 
that  which  had  become  obsolete  and  antiquated,  and  to  as- 
similate to  themselves  that  which  was  new  and  full  of  life ; 
they  had  the  full  consciousness  of  the  value  of  political  liberty 
and  independence,  and  were  ever  striving  to  obtain  and  pre- 
serve this  blessing.  Their  outward  eyes  were  no  less  keen  in 
observing  the  forms  and  beauties  of  external  nature,  than 
their  mental  vision  in  tracing  the  relations  subsisting  between 
man  and  man,  between  man  and  nature,  and  between  God 
and  man.  But  as  nothing  human  is  quite  perfect,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  meet,  in  the  character  even  of  this  gifted  people, 
with  features  which  cast  a  shade  over  their  brilliant  qualities, 
and  fill  our  hearts  with  sadness,  in  the  contemplation  of  hu- 
man infirmities.  First  of  all,  the  Greeks  were  pagans,  and 
thereby  deprived  of  that  blessed  feeling  afforded  by  the  be* 
Hef  in  one  God,  who  embraces  all  his  creatures  with  love  and 
care ;  they  were  agitated  by  strong  passions  and  desires, 
which  found  vent  in  the  disputes  among  political  parties,  and 
among  the  numerous  small  states  and  independent  communi* 
ties  into  which  the  country  was  divided.  This  want  of  union 
brought  about  the  downfall  of  their  national  independence 
much  earlier  than  might  have  been  expected  from  their  intel- 
lectual superiority.  But  notwithstanding  these  and  other  draw- 
backs, the  histoiy  of  the  Greeks  presents  so  much  that  is  en- 
nobling, elevating,  and  instructive,  tiiat  we  may  easily  forget 
the  darker  sides  of  the  picture,  and  lovingly  dwell  upon  its 
bright  and  wonderful  phenomena. 

2.  The  name  Hellas,  by  which  Greece  was  called  by  its 
own  inhabitants,  was  originally  confined  to  a  small  district 
of  Thessaly,  whence,  in  the  course  of  time,  it  was  extended 
to  all  the  countries  inhabited  by  Hellenes,  both  in  Greece 
proper  and  in  the  numerous  colonies  all  around  the  MeditO'- 
ranean.  In  a  more  restricted  sense,  however,  Hellas  signi- 
fied the  country  north  of  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  extending 
northward  as  far  as  the  Ambracian  gulf  in  the  west,  and  tibe 
mouth  of  the  river  Peneius  in  the  east  These  boundaries  of 
Hellas  proper,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  however,  do  not 
mark  the  exact  lines  by  which  the  Greeks  or  HeUenes  ' 
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separated  from  the  non-Greek  or  barbarous  tribes ;  for  both 
Acamania  and  ^tolia  were  inhabited  by  peoples  which  are 
expressly  said  not  to  have  been  Hellenes,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  writers  even  excluded  Thessaly  from  Hellas,  ex- 
tending its  boundary  in  the  north-east  only  as  far  as  the 
Maliac  gulf.  In  the  restricted  sense  here  described,  the 
southern  peninsula  of  Greece,  called  Peloponnesus,  formed 
oo  part  of  Hellas,  but  being  inhabited  by  Hellenes,  it  was  of 
oourse  as  much  a  part  <^  Hellas,  in  its  wider  sense,  as  Attica 
or  Boeotia.  The  Romans,  for  reasons  not  clearly  ascertained, 
called  Hellas  Gracia^  and  its  inhabitants  Graci^  and  from 
these  Roman  names  the  modem  Greece  and  Greeks  are  de- 
rived* 

3.  Hellas,  then,  is  the  southern  portion  of  the  eastern- 
most of  the  three  great  peninsulas  which  form  the  southern 
extremities  of  Europe,  and  among  these  three  Hellas  pos- 
sesses the  same  advantages  that  make  Europe  superior  to  the 
other  continents ;  for  although  the  country  itself  is  but  small, 
fai  fact  scarcely  so  large  as  the  little  kingdom  of  Portugal,  it 
has  an  enormous  extent  of  coast,  on  account  of  its  numerous 
bays»  gulfs,  and  creeks.  In  the  north  Hellas  was  protected 
by  a  range  of  mountains  running  from  west  to  east,  under  the 
name  of  the  Cambunian  mountains,  the  eastern  part  of  which 
was  the  celebrated  Olympus.  In  the  west  of  Thessaly,  which 
itself  forms  a  large  basin,  mount  Pindus,  the  highest  in 
Greece,  runs  from  north  to  south,  and  near  its  southern  ex- 
tremity branches  off,  forming  the  chains  of  Othrys  and  (Eta. 
The  heights  of  Pbods,  Doris,  Bceotia,  and  Attica,  also  belong 
to  the  system  of  Pindus^  which  even  extends  to  some  of  the 
blands  of  the  iEgean.  Thessaly  is  separated  in  the  south 
from  the  rest  of  Greece  by  mount  (Eta,  which  at  the  si  me 
time  was  a  protection  to  the  southern  countries,  so  long  as 
the  few  passes  of  the  mountains  were  well  guarded.  The 
most  celebrated  of  these  passes  b  that  of  Thermopylae,  con- 
sisting of  a  road  leading  between  the  steep  side  of  mount 
C£ta  and  the  sea.  This  pass,  about  five  miles  in  length,  was 
of  the  highest  importance,  as  it  formed  the  only  road  into  the 
southern  part  of  Greece  for  armies  coming  from  the  north, 
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and,  being  in  some  parts  eztremelj  nanow,  oould  easHy  be 
defended.  At  present  the  coast  has  been  extended  by  de- 
posits from  the  sea ;  but  the  district  can  be  easily  recognized, 
and  the  hot  spring,  from  which  the  pass  derived  its  name, 
still  sends  forth  its  warm  sulphureous  water.  The  largest 
rivers  in  all  Greece  are  the  Peneius  in  Thessaly,  with  its 
fomantic  valley  near  the  mouth,  between  mounts  Olympus 
and  Ossa,  and  the  Achelous  in  the  west,  between  iEtolia  and 
Acamania. 

In  the  south  of  Thessaly  the  peculiar  confonnation  of 
Hellas  is  most  obvious  and  striking  in  Hie  extraordinary 
variety  of  rugged  and  romantic  mountains,  some  of  which  are 
bare,  while  others  are  clad  with  rich  vegetation.  Nature  her- 
self here  seems  to  render  uniformity  and  the  union  of  several 
tribes  into  one  state  impossible.  It  may  be  said  that  diis 
part  of  Hellas,  between  mount  G£ta  and  the  Corinthian  gul^ 
is  the  country  of  the  most  striking  contrasts,  for  not  only  do 
sea  and  land,  mountains  and  valleys,  rugged  rocks  and  fertile 
plains  alternate  with  one  another  in  richest  variety,  but  two 
adjoining  plains  are  sometimes  so  different,  that  in  the  one 
tiie  little  rivers  and  streams  are  always  filled  with  water, 
while  in  the  other  they  are  neariy  always  diy.  During  the 
hot  season  of  the  year,  almost  all  are  dried  up,  but  the  abun- 
dant dew  makes  up  for  the  want  of  water.  The  courses  of 
the  rivers  are  very  short,  the  country  itself  being  narrow,  and 
surrounded  nearly  on  all  sides  by  the  sea,  which  in  many 
places  enters  deeply  into  the  land,  and  forms  large  bays. 
The  very  form  of  the  country,  with  its  indentations,  moim- 
tains,  and  valleys,  appears  to  have  stamped  its  character 
upon  the  inhabitants,  for  it  prevented  their  falling  into  sloth 
and  effeminacy,  while  it  braced  them,  and  kept  them  in  a 
state  of  activity  and  watchfulness. 

The  climate  of  this  part  of  Greece  produced  an  equally 
salutary  effect;  for  while  the  fertility  of  the  country  yielded 
every  thing  that  was  necessary  to  sustain  life  and  to  afford 
pleasure,  yet  the  exertion  of  man  could  nowhere  be  dispensed 
with,  so  that  the  love  of  enjoyment  could  not  be  gratified  with- 
out labor,  the  real  condiment  of  all  pleasure.  The  heat,  which 
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during  the  ^imimer  season  would  be  oppressive,  is  tempered 
by  the  breezes  from  the  sea  and  the  mountains,  some  of  which 
are,  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  covered  with  snow.  The 
transparency  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  sun 
present  ail  the  objects  of  nature  to  the  eye  in  a  much  purei 
and  brighter  lig^t  than  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and 
even  more  so  than  in  Italy.  The  country  produced  in  most 
parts  abundance  of  grain,  wine,  olives,  and  figs ;  but  as  it 
yielded  nothing  without  labor,  nature  herself  prevented  the 
Greeks  from  falling  into  that  state  of  listlessness  and  indo- 
lence which  in  many  Asiatic  countries  has  so  materially 
checked  the  progress  of  civilization. 

4.  Such  is  the  general  character  of  Hellas  proper,  and 
its  different  parts  or  provinces  either  combine  sdl  these 
features,  or  exhibit  some  of  them  more  prominently  than 
others.  In  proceeding  from  the  south  of  Thessaly,  through 
the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  we  enter  the  maritime  country  of 
the  Opuntian  Locrians,  and  thence  on  the  south-west  we 
leach  Phocis^  with  its  renowned  Parnassus,  on  the  southern 
slope  of  which  was  situated  Delphi,  celebrated  for  its  ancient 
oracle  of  Apollo,  and  regarded  by  the  Hellenes  as  the  centre 
not  only  of  their  own  country,  but  of  the  whole  earth.  On 
tfie  west  of  Phocis  was  the  little  country  of  Doris  and  the 
Ozolian  Locrians.  Further  west  we  have  the  rugged  country 
of  iEtolia,  which  impressed  its  own  character  upon  its  inhabi- 
tants, and  Acarnania,  which,  separated  from  iEtolia  by  the 
river  Achelous^  is  washed  by  the  Ionian  sea,  and  forms  the 
last  Greek  country  in  the  west  On  turning  from  Phocis 
eastward,  we  enter  Bceotia,  which  is  divided  by  mount  Heli- 
con and  its  ramifications  into  two  great  valleys.  The  north- 
em  one  is  a  deep  hoUow  shut  in  by  mountains,  which  is  pardy 
filled  up  by  the  lake  Copais ;  this  lake,  however,  is  more  like 
a  large  swamp,  especially  in  summer,  for  it  is  only  towards 
tiie  end  of  winter  that  it  really  assumes  the  appearance  of  a 
lake.  It  has  outlets  in  the  east  towards  the  sea  by  means  of 
subterraneous  passages  called  catabothra.  Ancient  Orcho- 
menos  was  situated  on  the  border  of  this  lake,  which  some- 
times overflowed  the  country  far  and  wide,  and  was  believed 
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to  hai^  in  very  remote  times  swallowed  up  entire  cities.  The 
second  or  south-eastern  division  of  BoBotia  formed  a  fertile 
plain  with  its  capital  Thebes,  whose  inhabitants  were  notori- 
ous for  their  fondness  of  good  living.  The  atmosphere  of 
Boeotia  was  thick  and  heavy,  and  the  Bceotians  were  be- 
lieved to  be  dull  and  unintellectual.  Bceotia  is  bounded  in 
the  south  by  the  mountains  Cithaeron  and  Fames,  on  the 
other  side  of  which  we  have  Attica,  the  most  memorable  re- 
gion in  regard  to  the  intellectual  life  of  the  Greeks,  though 
its  soil  is  by  no  means  as  fertile  and  productive  as  many 
other  parts  of  Hellas.  Its  extent  of  coast  b  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  province  of  Greece  proper,  and  was  there- 
fore particularly  calculated  to  direct  the  attention  of  its  inhabi- 
tants to  a  maritime  life.  On  its  western  side,  where  the  sea 
forms  the  Saronic  gulf,  we  have  its  capital  Athens  with  the 
port-town  of  Piraeus.  Attica  is  separated  from  Peloponnesus 
by  the  sea  and  by  the  small  country  of  Megaris. 

5.  The  great  peninsula  of  Greece  terminates  in  a  smaller 
one,  PeloponnesuSy  which,  however,  is  an  island  rather  than 
a  peninsula,  being  connected  with  central  Greece  only  by  tlie 
narrow  isthmus  of  Corinth.  Nearly  the  whole  of  Pelopon- 
nesus is,  like  the  rest  of  Greece,  a  mountainous  country,  and 
some  of  its  mountains  are  of  considerable  height  Arcadia, 
the  central  part,  is  a  high,  uneven,  and  rough  table-land, 
but  contains  excellent  pasture,  whence  its  inhabitants  devoted 
themselves  almost  entirely  to  the  feeding  of  flocks.  The 
rough  climate  and  their  mode  of  life  kept  the  Arcadians 
throughout  the  history  of  Greece  in  a  more  primitive  state 
than  any  of  the  other  Greeks.  The  plateau  of  Arcadia  is 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lofty  mountains,  which  send  their 
ramifications  into  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  the  pen- 
insula. All  the  mountains  of  Peloponnesus  bear  strong 
marks  of  great  convulsions  that  have  taken  place  in  their 
formation,  in  some  parts  masses  of  rocks  being  piled  upon 
one  another,  while  others  are  distinguished  by  deep  and  wikl 
ravines.  The  other  countries  or  provinces  of  Peloponnesus 
are  grouped  around  the  central  heights  of  Arcadia.  The 
northern  coast  land  comprises  Achaia,  Sicyon,  and  Corinfh  • 
In  the  east  Argolis  consists  of  a  peninsula.     In  the  south  oi 
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Arcadia  mount  Taygetus  extends  southward  as  far  as  Cape 
Taenaron,  and  divides  Messenia  from  Laconia;  while  an 
eastern  branch,  mount  Pamon,  running  almost  parallel  to  it, 
terminates  in  Cape  Malea.  Sparta,  the  capital  of  Laconia, 
was  situated  in  the  broad  valley  of  the  river  Eurotas,  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  sea.  The  greater  part  of 
Laconia,  being  a  rough  mountainous  country,  admitted  of  lit* 
tie  cultivation,  though  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas  contained 
some  very  fertile  districts.  Messenia,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  has  many  rich  plains,  was  among  the  most  fertile  parts 
of  Greece.  On  the  western  coast,  between  Messenia  and 
Achaia,  we  have  Elis  with  its  fruitful  plains  and  its  mild  deli- 
cious climate.  Olympia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Alpheius, 
though  it  was  not  a  city  but  only  a  mass  of  groves,  altars, 
temples,  a  race-course,  and  other  buildings  erected  for  the 
convenience  of  the  Hellenes  assembling  there  every  four 
years  for  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games,  was  a  place  of 
far  more  importance  than  the  capital,  which  bore  the  same 
name  as  the  country. 

6.  The  numerous  islands  by  which  Greece  is  surrounded 
belong  to  it  in  all  essential  points,  for  they  are  of  the  same 
physical  and  geological  structure,  and  were  at  one  time,  no 
doubt,  parts  of  the  continent  of  Greece,  from  which  they  have 
been  torn  by  volcanic  or  other  agencies.  The  fertile  island 
ci  Euboea  stretches  along  Phocis,  Bceotia,  and  Attica ;  it  is 
traversed  by  high  mountains  belonging  to  the  chain  of  Pindus. 
The  same  chain  is  continued  in  the  islands  on  the  south-east 
of  Eubcea  and  Attica,  and  extends  as  far  as  Astypakea ;  but 
Cos  and  the  other  islands  in  the  north  and  south  of  it  belong 
to  Asia.  The  ancients  called  the  European  group  of  these 
islands  the  Cyclades  (lying  in  a  circle),  and  the  Asiatic 
Sporades  (the  scattered).  The  iEgean  sea,  in  which  all 
these  islands  are  situated,  is  closed  in  the  south  by  Crete, 
the  largest  of  all  the  Greek  isles.  As  the  navigation  of  the 
ancients  consisted  chiefly  in  coasting  or  sailing  across  narrow 
channels,  these  islands  were  of  the  greatest  convenience  to 
tlie  Greeks,  in  their  intercourse  with  Asia,  Africa,  Italy,  and 
Sicily,  all  of  which  countries  accordingly  were  colonized  by 
them  at  an  early  period.  ^  . 
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CHAPTER  IL 

THE  IfYTHICAL  PERIOD  OP  GREEK  HISTORT. 

I.  The  histoiy  of  Greece  from  its  earliest  dawn  down  to 
the  migration  of  tlie  Dorians,  about  b.c.  iioo,  is  thoroughly 
mythical,  for  all  the  actions  of  individual  men,  as  well  as  of 
whole  communities,  are  described  as  influenced  by  and  inter- 
fered with  by  an  imaginary  world  of  gods  and  beings  of  a 
higher  order.  But  this  very  period,  which  in  history  is  tiie 
most  obscure,  has  been  surrounded  by  the  poetic  and  imagina- 
tive genius  of  the  Greeks  with  a  lustre  quite  unequalled  in 
the  legendary  history  of  any  other  nation.  It  was  to  them  a 
period  of  great  and  mighty  heroes  whom  they  looked  upon  as 
their  glorious  ancestors ;  who  were  guided  in  their  exploits 
by  the  gods,  or  struggled  against  their  oppression  and  perse- 
cution ;  it  was  the  period  of  which  the  events  were  immor- 
talized by  poets  and  artists,  and  in  later  times  believed  with 
the  same  firmness  as  the  occurrences  of  well  authenticated 
history.  It  would  however  be  a  serious  mistake  if  we  were 
to  assume  that  the  mythical  lays  of  the  ancient  heroes  had 
no  other  foundation  than  the  fancy  and  imagination  of  the 
poets.  Poets  did  not  invent  the  substance  of  the  lays,  but 
derived  it  from  the  legends  current  among  the  people ;  and 
it  was  for  this  reason  that  the  well-known  stories,  when 
clothed  in  poetic  language,  had  such  a  charm,  and  exercised 
such  an  influence  upon  the  Greeks,  who  derived  from  them 
taeir  chief  mental  food  and  sustenance.  Their  faith  in  those 
trends  was  for  a  long  time  very  intense,  and  the  recollection 
of  the  heroes  was  kept  alive  not  only  in  poetry,  but  by  relics 
shown  in  different  places,  by  their  tombs,  and  temples  scat- 
tered over  various  parts  of  Hellas.  We  must  further  not  be 
supposed  to  assert  that  after  the  Doric  migration  mythical 
legends  all  at  once  give  way  to  history,  for  real  hbtory  does 
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not  begin  until  the  time  of  which  we  have  contemporary 
records,  and  that  time  commences  in  Greece  at  a  much  later 
period  than  among  the  Asiatic  nations  which  had  a  histoncal 
literature.  Historians  do  not  appear  in  Greece  until  about 
five  centuries  after  the  Doric  migration,  and  during  this  inter- 
vening period  between  the  mythical  and  truly  historical  ages 
the  tendency  to  form  myths  was  by  no  means  extinct ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  events  handed  down  by  oral  tradition  acquired 
more  ol  a  mythical  than  of  a  really  historical  character ;  but 
the  mythical  tendency  no  longer  metamorphosed  events  in 
the  same  way  as  before ;  poets  did  not,  until  a  very  late 
period,  take  their  subjects  from  that  intermediate  epoch,  and 
consequently  no  deep  interest  in  the  occurrences  of  that 
period  was  felt  or  created.  When,  therefore,  historians  after- 
wards arose,  the  events  of  that  period  were  either  little  known 
or  known  only  as  popular  traditions. 

9.  It  is  the  business  of  the  historian  to  endeavor  to  dis- 
cover that  which  constitutes  the  real  groundwork  of  these 
rich  and  numerous  legends  and  traditions  about  the  early 
Greeks ;  but  this  task  is  beset  with  insurmountable  difficnl* 
ties.  The  immense  variety  of  Greek  legends  so  singulariy 
interwoven  with  one  another,  and  often  contradictory,  present 
at  first  sight  an  inextricable  chaos,  from  which  it  seems  im 
possible  to  extract  any  thing  of  historical  value.  The  stories 
about  the  heroes  form  the  principal  part  of  the  m3rthical  his- 
tory, but  some  of  them  are  so  much  interwoven  with  fobles 
about  the  gods,  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  one  sel 
from  the  other.  So  long  as  the  legends  about  the  gods  were 
implicitly  believed,  no  inquiries  were  made,  but  as  $oon  as 
the  faith  in  the  gods  disappeared  among  the  better  educated 
classes  of  the  Greeks,  several  modes  of  explanation  were  de 
vised*  Some  considered  the  myths  to  be  mere  allegories  ot 
symbols,  embodying  certain  physical,  ethical,  or  religious 
truths;  others  imagined  that  the  gods  had  originally  been 
great  men,  as  kings  and  heroes,  to  whom  their  fellow-men 
paid  divine  honors  for  the  benefits  conferred  upon  their  race. 
This  latter  view,  though  the  most  foolish  and  superficial  of 
all,  was  adopted -by  some  of  the  most  eminent  authors  o( 
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antiquity,  and  has  maintained  its  ground  with  many  even  in 
modern  times. 

3.  Myths  are  never  the  result  of  an  arbitrary  or  fanciful 
operation  of  the  human  mind,  but  are  formed,  in  the  early 
periods  of  a  nation's  history,  instinctively  and  necessarily,  in 
consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  men  look  at  nature  and 
the  phenomena  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  The  laws  ac- 
cording to  which  this  process  took  place  among  the  Greeks 
can  still  be  ascertained  with  tolerable  accuracy  from  the  nu- 
merous instances  which  speak  for  themselves,  and  from  the 
rich  literature  which  reveals  to  us  the  peculiar  views  and 
modes  of  thinking  of  that  gifted  people.  Ancient  institutions 
and  customs,  of  which  no  satisfactory  explanation  could  be 
given,  were  accounted  for  by  mytiiical  stories,  in  which  their 
origin  was  ascribed  to  certain  occurrences ;  facts  connected 
with  the  worship  of  the  gods  were  metamorphosed  into  l^ends 
about  their  apparitions  and  interferences  in  human  afiEairs ; 
emigrants,  tsdcing  with  them  from  their  former  homes  the 
worship  for  a  particular  divinity,  would  naturally  form  the 
belief,  in  the  course  of  time,  that  the  god  himself  had  com- 
manded them  to  quit  their  country,  and  had  guided  them  to 
their  new  homes.  Legends,  moreover,  which  the  settlers 
found  established  in  foreign  lands,  were  eagerly  caught  up 
and  combined  with  those  which  they  brought  with  them. 
These,  and  innumerable  other  circumstances,  were  the  natural 
sources  of  mythical  legends ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  often  a 
matter  of  extreme  difficulty  in  any  given  case  to  find  the  right 
key  to  the  explanation  of  a  myth ;  this  will  be  easily  under- 
stood if  we  remember  that  a  simple  legend  has  often  been 
greatly  modified  and  embellished  by  poets,  so  that  we  are 
required  not  only  to  divest  the  legend  from  these  poetical 
additions,  but  to  discover  the  true  foundation  of  the  simple 
legend  itself.  After  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  when 
the  creative  genius  of  the  Geeeks  had  died  away,  they  them- 
selves undertook  the  task  of  collecting  the  mythical  legends 
of  their  nation ;  and  the  rich  stores  of  information  accessible 
to  them  enabled  them  to  reduce  the  whole  mass  to  something 
resembling  a  continuous  histoiy ;  but  they  were  ignorant  in 
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their  notions  about  the  nature  of  mydikal  legends,  whence  we 
cannot  always  place  full  confidence  in  their  statements,  not 
can  we  distinguish  the  original  materials  whidi  they  collected* 
from  the  additions  which  they  themselves  devised  as  con 
necting  links. 

4.  Thusi  if  we  inquire  after  the  primitive  inhabitants  of 
Greece,  we  meet  with  statements  which  have  proved  tiie 
greatest  puzzle  to  all  historians  that  have  endeavored  to 
throw  light  upon  the  question.  The  Hellenes,  the  name 
wliich  subsequently  belonged  to  the  whole  nation,  appear  in 
tiie  earliest  traditions  as  inhabiting  only  a  part  of  Thessaly, 
whence  they  are  said  to  have  spread  over  the  whole  of  conti- 
nerlal  Greece,  and  the  islands  surrounding  it.  But  while  they 
were  yet  confined  to  a  portion  of  Thessaly,  they  were  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  a  great  race  commonly  called  Pelas- 
gians.  Who  these  Pelasgians  were,  is  a  question  which  the 
ancients  themselves  were  unable  to  solve,  and  which  modem 
writers  have  answered  in  the  most  different  ways.  This  much 
is  certain,  that  in  the  remotest  ages  they  occupied  the  north- 
western coasts  of  Asia  Minor  and  nearly  the  whole  of  Greece 
and  the  islands,  and  that  in  the  historical  ages  they  had  van- 
ished everywhere,  except  in  a  few  isolated  places,  where  they 
maintained  themselves  and  continued  to  speak  their  ancient 
language.  It  was  this  early  disappearance  of  the  Pelasgians 
that  gave  rise  to  the  differences  and  contradictions  in  the 
traditions  about  them,  for  while  some  called  them  autochtho- 
nes, that  is,  sprung  from  the  earth  itself,  others  state  that  they 
had  immigrated  from  abroad,  and  had  led  a  wandering  life. 
The  notion  that  they  were  autochthones  implies  no  more  than 
that  they  had  inhabited  the  south-east  of  Europe  from  time 
immemorial,  that  is  probably  from  about  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury before  Christ  The  wandering  character  ascribed  to  them 
can  scarcely  be  referred  to  the  migrations  that  led  them  into 
Europe,  but  probably  arose  from  the  fact  that,  during  the 
subsequent  commotions  in  the  countries  occupied  by  them, 
they  were  expelled  and  obliged  to  seek  new  homes  in  foreign 
countries,  as,  for  example,  during  the  changes  which  took 
place  in  Greece  in  and  after  the  Trojan  times.    The  most 
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recent  edinological  and  philological  inquiries  have  yielded  the 
following  results  in  regard  to  this  intricate  question,  and  wa 
have  no  doubt  as  to  their  substantial  correctness.  The  popu- 
lation of  Europe  immigrated  from  the  East  at  a  time  which 
lies  beyond  all  history.  The  first  great  body  of  immigrants 
was  in  all  probability  that  which  peopled  the  larger  part  of  the 
south  •east  of  Europe,  and  which  we  may  call  Pelasgians,  for 
the  name  is  of  no  consequence.  They  probably  crossed  the 
Hellespont,  and  occupied  the  countries  in  the  south  of  mount 
Haemus  and  the  Alps— one  branch  occupying  the  eastern 
peninsula  of  Greece,  and  the  other  the  peninsula  of  Italy,  in 
which  countries  they  gradually  proceeded  from  north  to  south. 
Some  of  these  Pelasgians,  however,  appear  to  have  remained 
in  the  north-west  of  Asia  Minor,  extending  from  the  Helles- 
pont to  the  river  Mseander  in  the  south.  It  is  self-evident 
that  many  of  the  islands  of  the  iEgean  were  likewise  occupied 
by  them.  Some  few  parts  of  Greece  appear  about  the  same 
time  to  have  been  inhabited  by  tribes  foreign  to  the  Pelasgians. 
The  races  which  at  subsequent  periods  successively  immigra- 
ted into  Europe,  and  occupied  the  countries  north  of  mount 
Hsmus,  were  the  Celts,  Germans,  and  Slavonians,  all  of 
which  must  have  proceeded  from  the  same  great  parent  stock, 
as  their  languages  testify ;  but  the  affinity  among  the  different 
tribes  of  the  Pelasgians  who  took  possession  of  Greece  and 
Italy  was  much  greater. 

S.  The  Hellenes  in  Thessaly  were  probably  only  a  distinct 
branch  of  the  great  Pelasgian  race  ;  at  least  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  in  language  they  differed  no  more  than 
the  Goths  and  Saxons,  two  tribes  of  the  Germanic  stock- 
This  close  affinity  between  Hellenes  and  Pelasgians  abo  ac- 
counts for  the  fact,  which  would  otherwise  be  inexplicable,  that 
during  the  extension  and  conquests  of  the  former,  the  latter 
so  completely  amalgamated  and  united  with  them,  that  after* 
wards  nearly  all  traces  of  the  original  differences  disappeared 
-*a  result  which  could  scarcely  have  followed,  had  the  two 
races  been  quite  distinct.  As  to  the  state  of  eivilization 
»mong  the  Pelasgians  previous  to  their  subjugation  by,  or 
amalgamation  with  the  Hellenes,  it  has  been  asserted  that 
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ftey  were  little  better  than  savages ;  but  we  have  the  strongest 
possible  evidence  that  the  whole  race,  even  before  the  separa- 
tion which  led  one  branch  into  Greece  and  the  other  into  Italy, 
had  attained  possession  of  at  least  the  elements  of  civiliza- 
tion. Many  words  referring  to  agriculture,  the  breeding  of 
cattle,  and  human  habitations,  are  common  to  the  Sanscritj 
Greek,  and  Latin,  and  thus  prove  that  the  things  designated 
by  such  words  must  have  been  known  to  the  nations  before 
thiir  separation  and  dispersion.  The  same  fact  is  implied  in 
vaiious  traditions,  as,  for  example,  that  the  first  town  on 
earth  was  built  by  a  son  of  Pelasgus,  that  the  most  ancient 
towns  and  institutions  in  general  are  referred  to  the  Pelas- 
gians— that  they  invented  a  number  of  things  required  in 
agriculture,  and  lastly,  that  they  were  the  first  to  make 
use  of  the  alphabet  which  was  introduced  among  the  Greeks 
by  the  Phoenicians.  Other  evidences  of  the  progress  made 
in  the  arts  of  civilized  life  by  those  earliest  inhabitants  of 
Greece,  exist  at  this  day  in  many  parts  of  Greece  and  Italy, 
in  the  gigantic  remains  of  architectural  structures,  such  as 
royal  palaces,  treasure-houses,  and  walls  built  of  large  square 
or  polygon  blocks.  These  we  find  in  Italy,  and  in  Arcadia, 
Argolis,  and  £pirus.  Even  large  tunnels  and  dikes  are  ascribed 
to  them. 

6.  Their  religion  consisted,  no  doubt,  mainly  in  the  wor- 
ship of  the  powers  of  nature,  many  traces  of  which  are  visible 
also  in  the  religion  of  the  Hellenes,  though  they  are  more 
numerous  in  the  purer  religion  of  the  Italians.  Their  prin- 
cipal god  was  Zeus,  whose  most  ancient  seat  of  worship  was 
at  Dodona  in  Epirus.  He  there  also  had  an  oracle  which 
retained  its  celebrity  for  a  very  long  period,  until  in  the  end 
it  was  eclipsed  by  that  of  Delphi.  This  male  divinity  had 
his  counterpart  in  the  female  Dione,  who  was  his  wife,  and 
the  mother  of  Aphrodite,  the  goddess  representing  love  and 
fertility.  In  some  parts,  such  as  the  islands  of  Samothrace, 
Imbros,  and  Lemnos,  in  the  north  of  the  iEgean,  a  certain 
mysterious  Pelasgic  worship  continued  to  exist  down  to  a  late 
peiiod.  The  most  remarkable  branch  of  the  Pelasgians  were 
the  Pierian  Thracians,  who  inhabited  the  coast  district  of 
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Macedonia  north  of  mount  Olympas,  for  mythology  tells  us 
that  there  the  first  poets  flourished,  such  as  Orpheus,  Musaeus, 
Thamyris,  Eumolpus,  and  Linus,  all  mythical  personages  ik^o 
probably  never  existed ;  but  the  legends  about  them  show 
that,  according  to  the  notions  of  the  Greeks,  poetry  had  been 
widely  and  enthusiastically  cultivated  by  the  Pelasgian  Pie- 
lians,  and  had  been  employed  by  them  for  the  exaltadon  and 
embellishment  of  their  religious  worship. 

7.  The  civilization  thus  commenced  by  the  Pelasgiaas 
entered  upon  a  new  stage  of  development  at  the  time  when 
the  Hellenes  began  to  spread  over  central  and  southern  Greece. 
The  origin  of  the  Hellenes  is  connected  in  the  fabulous 
legends  with  the  earliest  period  of  the  mythical  ages,  and  their 
ancestral  hero  is  called  Hellen,  a  son  of  I>eucalion  and  Pjrrrha, 
the  pair  saved  from  the  great  flood.  Hellen  had  three  sons, 
Donis,  Xuthus,  and  iEolus,  all  of  whom  emigrated  and  took 
possession  of  the  greater  part  of  Greece,  Xuthus,  from 
whom  no  tribe  derived  its  name,  had  two  sons,  Ion  and 
Achseus,  to  whom  this  honor  was  assigned.  In  this  manner 
Greek  mythology  traced  the  four  tribes  into  which  the  Crreek 
nation  was  divided,  viz. :  the  Dorians,  lonians,  Achsans* 
and  iGolians,  to  four  descendants  of  Hellen.  These  he- 
roes, like  Hellen  himself,  and  their  stories,  are  neither  his- 
torically nor  poetically  true  ;  the  heroes  are  nothing  but 
ethnic  symbols  and  artless  personifications  to  represent  the 
whole  nation  and  the  branches  into  which  it  was  divided  }  and 
the  story  about  them  in  all  probability  is  one  of  those  in  which 
the  later  Greeks  embodied  their  notions  regarding  the  ancient 
state  of  things  in  their  country,  whence  in  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  genuine  ancient  tradition.  Other  more  ancient  and 
more  genuine  traditions,  as  those  in  the  Homeric  poems,  con- 
tine  Hellen  and  the  Hellenes  to  a  part  of  Thessaly,  and  do 
not  represent  them  as  opposed  to  or  distinct  from  the  Pelas- 
gians,  but  partially  connect  them,  as,  for  example,  when  Poseidon 
is  called  the  father  of  Achasus  and  Pelasgus.  Herodotus,  so 
far  from  regarding  Hellenes  and  Pelasgians  as  races  opposed 
to  each  other,  calls  the  Dorians  a  Hellenic  and  the  lonians  a 
Pelasgian  people,  so  that  the  Pelasgians  are  drawn  into  the 
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drde  of  the  Hellenes.  The  iEolians  also  are  called  Pelas 
gians.  All  this  justifies  the  conclusion  that  not  till  several 
centuries  after  the  Trojan  times,  when  the  Greeks  had  become 
oonscious  of  their  national  unity,  did  the  idea  of  deriving  theif 
origin  from  one  common  hero,  and  the  several  branches  from 
his  sons  and  grandsons,  present  itself  to  their  minds.  The 
reason  why  the  Hellenes  were  privileged  to  give  their  name 
to  the  whole  of  Greece,  is  a  subject  on  which  we  can  only 
form  conjectures. 

8.  At  a  time  considerably  more  remote  than  the  Trojan 
war,  in  which  we  find  the  Hellenes  in  the  north,  and  the 
Achaeans  in  the  south,  the  Hellenes,  perhaps  pressed  on  by 
neighboring  barbarians,  quitted  their  Thessalian  homes,  and 
gradually  spread  over  the  whole  of  Greece,  subduing,  by 
their  superiority  in  arms,  the  unwarlike  tribes  of  the  Pelasgians 
and  others  with  whom  they  came  in  contact.  If  we  view  the 
state  of  the  country  about  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  we  find 
in  a  part  of  Thessaly  the  ^Eolians,  and  along  with  them  the 
Boeotians  and  Minyans,  who  were  likewise  iEolians ;  in  an- 
other part  of  Thsssaly,  we  find  the  Achaean  Myrmidons  or 
Hellenes,  while  other  Achaeans  occur  in  the  east  and  south 
oi  Peloponnesus.  The  two  races  of  the  Achaeans  and  i£olians 
are  the  most  prominent  during  the  m3rthical  period,  while  in 
the  historical  ages  the  Dorians  and  lonians  stand  forth  as  the 
most  conspicuous  branches  of  the  Hellenic  race.  The  Dori- 
ans, during  the  legendary  period,  inhabited  the  small  country 
of  Doris,  between  mount  GSta  and  Parnassus,  while  the 
lonians  were  in  possession  of  Attica,  Euboea,  and  the  north 
coast  of  Peloponnesus,  which  bore  the  name  of  iEgialeia. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Hellenes  became  the  masters  of 
Greece  was  not  the  same  in  all  parts ;  in  some  instances 
the  conquered  Pelasgians  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  servitude, 
in  others,  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered  became  completely 
united;  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  in  these  latter  cases,  the 
old  Pelasgian  population  was  numerically  far  superior  to  the 
conquering  Hellenes.  This  would  account  for  the  lonians  and 
and  i£olians  being  called  Pelasgians,  while  the  Dorians  re- 
mained Hellenes.    The  civilization  which  grew  out  of  the 
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Hellenization  of  Greece  was  by  no  meiins  a  new  one»  but 
rather  a  continuation  of  that  already  commenced  by  the  Pel« 
asgians;  a  fresh  impulse  only  was  given  by  the  HelleneSi 
themselves  a  branch  of  the  Pelasgian  stock,  but  **  containing 
its  best  and  purest  blood  and  destined  to  unfold  the  noblest 
faculties  implanted  in  its  constitution,  and  to  raise  the  life  o( 

the  nation  to  the  highest  stage  which  it  was  capable  of  reach- 
es <«  v> 
mg. 

9.  Such  were  the  native  elements  constituting  the  nation 
oi  the  Greeks.  But  there  are  also  traditions  stating  that 
foreigners  from  distant  countries  immigrated  into  Greece, 
made  its  inhabitants  acquainted  with  various  arts  and  insti- 
tutions of  civilized  life,  and  gave  their  names  to  cities  and 
countries.  The  most  celebrated  among  these  alleged  immi- 
grants are  Cecrops,  reported  to  have  come  from  Egypt  and  to 
have  built  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  j  Cadmus,  the  son  of  a 
Phcenician  king,  Agenor,  who,  when  seeking  his  sister  Europa, 
came  to  Bceotia,  and  there  founded  the  Cadmea,  the  Acrop- 
olis of  Thebes  (he  was  also  said  to  have  introduced  among 
the  Greeks  the  arts  of  writing  and  of  melting  and  using 
metals)  ;  Danaus,  who,  with  his  fifty  daughters,  is  reported 
to  have  come  from  Egypt,  fleeing  from  his  brother  i£gyptus  ; 
and  Pelops,  lastiy,  a  Phrygian  or  Lydian,  a  son  of  Tantalus, 
acquired  dominion  over  a  large  part  of  Peloponnesus,  and 
gave  his  name  to  the  peninsula.  Both  the  ancients  and  the 
moderns,  until  recent  times,  believed  that  these  traditions 
were  substantially  correct,  and  that  Greece  received  colonists 
and  some  important  religious  and  social  institutions  from  tiie 
cast  and  from  Egypt.  But  in  our  own  days,  very  few  men 
adhere  to  this  antiquated  belief.  According  to  the  genuine 
Attic  tradition,  Cecrops,  the  mythical  founder  of  the  Athenian 
state,  was  no  foreigner  at  all,  but  an  Attic  autochthon,  and 
the  notion  of  his  being  an  Egyptian  did  not  become  current 
until  the  fifth  century  b.c.  It  originated  in  the  vanity  of 
the  £g3q)tian  priests,  who  were  anxious  to  impress  upon  the 
Greeks  that  their  institutions  were  all  more  or  less  derived 
from  Egypt.  The  story  about  Cadmus  seems  to  have  a 
better  foundation,  not  that  a  person  of  the  name  of  Cadmus 
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ever  lived,  or  did  what  tradition  ascribes  to  him ;  but  it  can* 
not  be  denied  that  in  the  earliest  times  there  existed  com- 
mercial relations  between  the  Greeks  and  Phoenicians,  and 
it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  Greeks  derived  their  alphabet 
from  the  Phoenicians.  The  story  of  Danaus  can  be  shown  to 
be  of  genuine  Greek  origin,  and  had  originally  nothing  to 
do  with  Egypt ;  it  may  be  traced  to  the  same  source  as  the 
legend  about  Cecrops.  The  traditions  about  Pelops  are  very 
contradictory,  for  Homer  speaks  of  him  not  as  a  foreign  im- 
migrant, but  as  a  native  prince,  and  others  describe  him  as 
an  Achaean.  The  whole  legend  seems  to  be  founded  upon 
some  vague  recollection  of  an  ancient  connection  between 
Greece  and  a  part  of  Asia  Minor. 

10.  But  though  we  must  reject  these  stories  in  the  form  in 
which  they  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  we  need  not  on  this 
account  deny  that  at  some  remote  period  adventurers,  either 
singly  or  in  bands,  immigrated  into  Greece  and  took  up  their 
permanent  abode  there ;  we  must,  however,  decidedly  reject 
the  idea  that  such  adventurers  or  exiles  from  foreign  coun- 
tries exercised  any  appreciable  influence  upon  the  religious, 
social,  or  political  institutions  of  the  Greeks.  An  original 
connection  between  the  east  and  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
Greece  is  an  established  fact  proved  by  ethnology  and  phi- 
lology ;  but  the  Greek  language  does  not  contain  a  trace  ot 
any  influence  exercised  by  a  Semitic  people  or  by  the  £g3rp- 
tians.  In  most  of  the  traditions  about  foreign  settlements  in 
Greece,  it  is  assumed  that  its  inhabitants  lived  in  a  state  of 
wildness,  and  that  they  received  the  first  elements  of  civil- 
ization from  the  foreign  colonists ;  but  we  have  seen  that 
these  elements  must  have  been  known  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Greece  even  before  their  separation  from  their  kinsman  in 
India  and  Italy.  In  matters  of  religion,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  equally  certain  that  the  Greeks  were  much  indebted  to 
eastern  nations,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  what 
they  possessed  in  later  times  was  originally  the  common 
property  of  all  the  nations  belonging  to  the  same  stock,  and 
bow  much  was  imported  at  a  subsequent  period,  when  the 
Pelasgians  and  Hellenes  were  already  established  in  Greece. 
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Whatever  we  may  think  of  these  and  similar  matters,  certaiii 
it  is  that  both  the  ideas  and  institutions  wliich  the  Pelasgians 
brought  with  them  from  Asia,  as  well  as  those  which  were 
subsequently  imported  to  them  from  the  same  quarter,  were 
in  Greece  so  much  modified,  and  so  changed  in  character,  as 
to  become  something  quite  different.  Greek  civilization  forms 
altogether  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  oriental  nations,  by 
its  freedom  from  priestly  thraldom,  and  by  its  active  intellec- 
tual development  in  all  social  and  political  relations. 

11.  If  we  follow  the  genealogies  of  the  princely  houses  in 
the  Greek  legends,  we  find  that  the  period  from  the  sons  of 
Hellen  down  to  the  fall  of  Troy  embraces  about  six  genera- 
tions, or  two  hundred  years,  from  B.c.  1400  to  1200,  which 
form  what  may  be  properly  termed  the  heroic  age  of  Greece. 
This  period  is  filled  with  accounts  of  the  exploits  of  the 
heroes  for  the  protection  of  the  helpless  and  oppressed,  against 
robbers,  wild  beasts,  and  monsters  ;  it  abounds  in  stories 
about  adventures  to  satisfy  ambition  and  the  desire  to  possess 
what  was  deemed  most  precious.  To  ransack  and  destroy  in- 
offensive towns,  to  roam  about  the  sea  for  plunder,  and  carry 
from  the  coast*<iistricts  cattle  and  men,  and  sell  the  latter  as 
slaves,  were  not  regarded  as  disreputable  pursuits.  But  a 
right  feeling  of  humanity,  and  a  sense  of  awe  for  the  gods,  the 
avengers  of  all  crimes,  softened  and  subdued  the  violent  pas- 
sions of  the  Greeks  of  those  days,  who,  during  that  period  of 
chivalrous  enterprise,  strengthened  their  courage  and  were 
prevented  by  restless  activity  from  sinking  into  barbarism 
and  stolid  insensibility.  To  refuse  protection  and  support 
to  a  suppliant  or  beggar,  to  abuse  the  law  of  hospitality,  was 
regarded  as  a  grave  offence  against  Zeus,  the  father  of  gods 
and  men.  Such  were  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  features 
of  the  Hellenes  during  the  heroic  period,  which  exhibit  them 
in  a  light  not  unlike  that  of  the  chivalrous  ages  in  the  later 
history  of  Europe.  Throughout  that  period  the  Hellenes  ap- 
pear as  the  ruling  class,  while  the  ancient  conquered  popula- 
tion was  held  in  different  degrees  of  subjection  in  the  several 
parts  of  Greece. 

12.  None  of  the  heroic  families  is  more  celebrated 
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diat  o€  Danans  in  Argos,  whose  great-granddaughter  Dana 
became,  by  2^us,  the  mother  of  Perseus ;  from  this  latter  was 
descended  Heracles^  the  most  illustrious  of  all  the  Greek 
heroes,  a  son  of  Zeus  and  Alcmena,  the  granddaughter  of 
Perseus.  The  numerous  and  gigantic  exploits  ascribed  to 
him  in  the  legends  cannot  have  been  performed  by  one  man, 
or  even  by  one  generation  of  men.  They  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes^  the  first  embodying  all  the  labors  and  toils 
which  mankmd  in  its  infancy  has  to  sustain  against  nature ; 
such  are,  for  example,  the  stories  of  his  having  cleft  rodcs, 
turned  the  course  of  rivers,  opened  or  stopped  the  subterra- 
neous outlets  of  lakes,  and  cleared  the  land  of  noxious  wild 
beasts.  The  second  class  of  his  exploits  represents  a  state 
of  society  which  is  the  natural  result  of  the  preceding  one,  when 
the  different  tribes  are  settled  in  fixed  abodes,  and  are  strug- 
gling with  one  another  for  possession  and  dominion.  The  hero 
accordingly  appears  as  the  protector  of  the  weak  and  helpless, 
and  as  the  chastiser  of  tyrants.  In  all  these  rich  and  varied 
traditions,  Heracles  represents  and  embodies  the  history  of 
two  distinct  phases  in  human  progress.  The  exploits  ascribed 
to  him,  especially  those  performed  in  foreign  lands,  are  prob- 
ably of  foreign,  especially  Phoenician  origin,  for  the  Heracles 
of  that  nation  was  worshipped  in  all  their  settlements  round 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  stories  of  his  wanderings  and 
exploits  were  incorporated  by  the  Greeks  with  those  of  their 
own  national  hero. 

13.  Attica  had  its  own  hero  in  the  person  of  Theseus,  to 
whom,  likewise,  exploits  are  ascribed  which  can  only  have 
been  the  work  of  ages.  His  history,  though  rich  and  varied 
in  detail,  b  as  fabulous  as  that  of  the  kings  who  are  said  to 
have  preceded  him.  He  is  described  as  a  son  of  Mgeus  and 
^thra,  the  daughter  of  a  king  of  Trcezen.  To  him  are  as- 
cribed similar  adventures  and  exploits  as  those  related  of 
Heracles,  and  which  must  therefore  be  viewed  in  the  same 
light  But  he  is  especially  celebrated  in  Attic  story  as  the 
hero  who  united  the  independent  towns,  or  political  com- 
munities of  the  country,  into  one  state,  who  divided  the  people 
into  three  classes,  and  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  polit^ 
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constitution  of  Athens.  His  story  is  closely  connected  with 
that  of  another  hero,  Minos,  King  of  Crete,  who  ruled  over 
the  sea  by  his  mighty  fleets,  and  levied  a  heavy  tribute  upon 
Athens,  from  which  Theseus  delivered  his  country  by  slaying 
the  monster  Minotaurus.  Minos  is,  like  Theseus,  described 
as  a  wise,  political  legislator,  though  the  laws  commonly  as- 
cribed to  him  belong  to  a  much  later  period,  being  the  work 
of  Dorian  settlers  in  Crete,  who  did  not  establish  themselves 
in  the  island  until  the  period  between  the  fall  of  Troy  and  the 
occupation  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  same  race. 

14.  We  might  here  enumerate  a  great  many  other  heroes 
and  their  exploits,  such  as  the  tragic  fate  of  the  royal  house 
of  Thebes,  and  the  story  of  the  Calydonian  hunt;  but  we 
must  confine  ourselves  to  a  notice  of  two  celebrated  expeditions 
to  foreign  lands,  which  were  conducted  by  confederate  chief- 
tains and  their  followers — ^we  mean  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts,  and  that  against  Troy.  The  form  in  which  the 
story  of  the  former  is  usually  related  runs  as  follows  : — Shortly 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Trojan  war,  Jason,  a  Thessalian 
prince,  excited  the  jealousy  of  his  kinsman,  Pelias  of  lolcoSi 
who  persuaded  the  prince  to  embark  in  a  maritime  expedition 
full  of  danger,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  perish  abroad.  He 
was  to  sail  to  Colchis,  oh  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Black  sea, 
thence  to  fetch  the  golden  fleece  there  preserved.  A  vessel 
was  built  of  unusual  size,  and,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  the 
most  illustrious  heroes  from  various  parts  of  Greece,  Jason  set 
sail.  After  many  adventures  they  reached  Colchis,  and  not 
only  gained  their  end,  but  Jason  carried  off  Medea,  the 
daughter  of  the  Colchian  king  ^Eetes,  through  whose  assistance 
he  had  obtained  the  golden  fleece.  The  return  of  the  heroes 
was  connected  with  as  many  adventures  as  their  voyage  to 
Colchis.  The  story  of  which  this  is  an  outline,  seems  to  be 
almost  wholly  a  poetical  invention :  the  adventure  is  incom- 
prehensible in  its  design,  astonishing  in  its  execution,  connected 
with  no  conceivable  cause,  and  is  attended  with  no  sensible 
effect.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  whence  the  Greeks  at  that 
age  could  have  acquired  a  kn  Dwledge  of  Colchis,  and  still 
more  that  at  that  early  period  they  should  have  ventured  on 
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a  maritime  expedition  to  so  distant  a  region.  Hie  object  of 
the  undertaking  is  still  more  mysterious,  and  can  be  explained 
only  by  conjectures.  The  story  about  the  fleece  itself  was, 
that  Pfarixus,  having  been  rescued  from  his  father's  vengeance, 
had  been  transported  by  a  ram  across  the  sea  to  Colchis,  and 
that  on  his  arrival  there  he  had  sacrificed  the  ram  to  Zeus, 
and  nailed  the  fleece  to  an  oak  in  the  grove  of  Ares,  where  it 
was  carefully  kept  and  guarded.  The  story  aboirt  the  Ar- 
gonaxits  does  not  appear  to  have  any  historical  foundation,  nor 
to  be  connected  with  commerce,  piracy,  or  discovery,  unless  it 
be  that  a  series  of  maritime  enterprises  have  been  combined, 
extended,  and  embellished  by  the  poets,  for  an  audience  always 
ready  to  listen  to  accounts  of  distant  travels  and  vo3rages.  It 
is  also  possible  that  the  whole  story  merely  indicates  the  be- 
ginnings of  an  intercourse  between  the  northern  Greeks  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Asia;  and  it  was 
perhaps  not  without  reason  lliat  some  of  the  ancients  stated 
that  the  expedition  of  the  Ai^onauts  gave  rise  to  the  second 
of  the  above-mentioned  expeditions,  that  against  Troy. 

15.  The  Trojan  war  is  the  noblest  and  most  celebrated  of 
all  the  enterprises  of  the  heroic  age,  and  this  renown  it  owes 
to  the  immortal  poem  of  the  Iliad,  the  work  of  Homer.  The 
story  is  briefly  this : — Aphrodite,  the  goddess  of  lore,  had 
promised  to  Paris,  the  son  o€  king  Priam  of  Troy,  the  most 
beautiful  wife,  because  he  had  adjudged  to  her  the  prize  of 
beauty.  This  wife  was  no  other  than  Helen,  tiie  daughter 
of  Zeus  and  Leda,  who  was  then  married  to  Menelaus,  king 
of  Sparta,  and  brother  of  Agamemnon,  king  of  Mycenae. 
Paris,  when  on  a  visit  to  Menelaus,  violated  the  laws  of  hos- 
pitality by  carrying  off  Helen  witfi  many  treasures ;  and  the 
Trojans,  when  called  upon  to  surrender  her,  refused  to  comply 
widi  the  request.  Such  conduct  called  for  revenge ;  all  the 
chiefs  of  Greece,  looking  upon  the  outrage  as  committed 
against  ^em,  united,  under  the  supreme  command  of  Aga- 
memnon, for  a  common  expedition  against  Troy.  Although 
Agamemnon  was  the  king  of  kings,  swift-footed  Achilles,  the 
son  of  the  goddess  Thetis,  surpassed  him  and  all  others  in 
iieroic  courage  and  valor.     In  nearly  twelve  hundred  sliips 
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the  heroes  and  their  followers  sailed  across  to  the  coast  ol 
Asia,  and  besieged  the  city  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  l*he 
Trojans,  among  whom  Hector,  a  son  of  Priam,  was  the  chief 
champion,  defended  themselves  manfully,  and  at  times  brought 
the  Greeks  to  the  brink  of  destruction.  This  happened  during 
the  period  when  Achilles  took  no  part  in  the  contest,  because 
he  thought  himself  wronged  by  Agamemnon.  The  Trojans 
were  assisted  by  auxiliaries  from  various  parts  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  even  from  the  far-distant  east.  The  great  gods  also  took 
part  in  the  war,  some  favoring  the  Greeks  and  others  the 
Trojans.  But  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  contest,  Troy  fell  through 
the  well-known  stratagem  of  the  wooden  horse,  according  to 
the  common  belief,  in  the  year  b.c.  i  184. 

The  story  of  the  war  of  Troy  and  its  conquest  cannot  be 
without  some  historical  foundation,  although  its  cause  and  the 
details  related  by  the  poet  may  be  all-  fictitious.  The  Trojan 
war,  as  a  general  fact,  cannot  be  denied.  Attacks  may  have 
been  repeatedly  made  upon  Asia  by  the  Hellenes  for  plunder, 
or  more  probably  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  permanent 
settlements  on  the  coasts,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  such 
expeditious  may  have  given  rise  to  a  war  which  assumed,  in 
the  hands  of  poets,  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  handed 
down  to  us.  Although  Troy  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  a  Trojan  state  survived  the  fall  of  its 
capital,  which  was  probably  rebuilt,  for  we  hear  that  it  was 
destroyed  a  second  time  by  the  Phrygians,  a  Thracian  people 
who  entered  Asia  after  the  Trojan  war. 

16.  The  stories  about  the  return  of  the  heroes  from  Troy 
ormed  a  distinct  circle  of  epic  poetry,  of  which  the  Odyssey 
forms  only  a  small  part,  and  which  was  full  of  tragic  and  mar- 
vellous adventures.  The  consequences  of  the  war  were  no 
less  disastrous  to  the  conquering  heroes  than  to  the  van- 
quished, for  the  former  found  their  thrones  occupied  by  usurp- 
ers, or  their  kingdoms  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  many 
perished  on  their  way  homeward.  In  short,  all  the  heroes 
disappear  shortly  after  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  heroic  age 
comes  to  its  close ;  we  have  arrived  at  the  point  which  forma 
the  transition  from  one  period  to  another  entirely  new  and 
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different  A  second  consequence  of  the  war  was  no  doubt 
the  acquisition  by  the  Greeks  of  a  more  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  eastern  coasts  and  of  the  islands  of  the  i£gean.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  the  iColian  colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  which 
are  commonly  said  to  have  been  planted  about  one  or  two 
generations  after  the  Trojan  war,  consisted  to  a  great  extent 
of  Greeks,  who  never  returned  home  from  the  Trojan  expedi- 
tion, for  those  colonies  claimed  Agamemnon  as  their  ances- 
tor. Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  the  foundation  of  the  iEolian 
colonies,  on  the  north-western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  was  the 
natural  result  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  of  the  knowledge  which 
the  Greeks  had  acquired  of  those  countries  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  wan 

17.  We  have  already  spoken  in  general  terms  of  the  prom- 
inent features  of  the  heroic  age.  We  shall  now  endeavor 
to  see  what  more  wc  can  learn  from  the  Homeric  poems 
about  the  government,  social  condition,  religion,  and  arts 
during  the  same  period  ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  on 
these  subjects  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  contain  information  as 
trustworthy  as  if  they  were  historical  documents.  Slavery 
existed  in  most  parts  of  Greece ;  slaves  were  chiefly  employed 
in  domestic  service  about  their  masters  and  mistresses,  in 
gardening,  and  attending  to  the  flocks  and  cattle.  They  were 
nearly  in  all  cases  persons  taken  prisoners  in  war  or  bought 
of  pirates,  or  the  children  of  such  persons  bom  and  bred  in 
the  house  of  their  master.  We  never  hear  of  a  whole  popula- 
tion having  been  reduced  to  slavery  by  conquerors.  Hus- 
bandry was  carried  on  by  freemen  who  served  the  wealthy 
landowners  for  hire.  These  latter  formed  a  higher  order, 
distinguished  by  birth,  and  generally  by  valor,  wisdom,  and 
a  love  of  adventure.  They  were  the  nobles  or  the  chiefs  of 
the  nation— one  among  whom  was  the  head  of  all,  and  bore 
the  title  of  king,  for  the  kingly  form  of  government  was  uni- 
versally established  in  Greece  during  the  heroic  period  ;  but 
the  king  was  only  the  first  among  his  equals,  who  assisted 
him  with  their  counsel.  The  people  in  every  Greek  state 
were  divided  into  gen^  or  clans,  which  were  bound  together 
by  certain  religious  observances.    Laws,  in  our  sense  of  tlio 
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term,  did  not  exist — all  rights  and  duties  being  fixed  by 
ancient  usage,  and  confirmed  by  successive  precedents.  The 
whole  nation  consisted  of  several  tribes  and  numerous  little 
independent  states,  and  the  legend  of  the  Trojan  war  presents 
to  us  the  first  instance  of  a  united  national  enterprise.  The 
name  Hellenes  does  not  yet  occur  as  a  general  designation  of 
all  the  Greeks,  who  are  generally  called  Achaei,  Danai,  or 
Argives. 

18.  The  social  relations  in  the  heroic  age  were  extremely 
simple.  The  conduct  of  women  was  under  less  restraint  than 
at  a  later  period,  and  maidens  of  the  highest  rank  had  to  per- 
form the  ordinary  domestic  duties,  down  to  fetching  water 
and  washing.  A  father  had  the  absolute  right  of  disposing 
of  his  daughter's  hand,  and  at  the  marriage  both  parties  made 
presents  to  each  other.  Many  of  the  female  characters  in 
the  Homeric  poems  command  our  respect  and  admiration, 
and  are  among  the  noblest  conceptions  of  the  poet,  though 
we  can  hardly  imagine  that  they  are  types  of  the  whole  sex 
at  the  time.  The  food  of  the  Greeks,  as  at  all  subsequent 
times,  was  of  the  simplest  kind,  but  singing  and  dancing  were 
among  the  favorite  amusements  and  ornaments  of  their  social 
gatherings.  Excessive  drinking  is  hardly  ever  mentioned 
Towards  their  inferiors  the  Greeks  were  kind  and  amiable, 
and  their  severity  towards  slaves  was  never  wanton.  In  war, 
however,  quarter  was  not  given,  unless  it  were  to  obtain  a 
large  ransom,  and  acts  of  ferocious  cruelty  were  often  in- 
dulged in.  Great  care,  however,  was  taken  to  secure  an  honor- 
able burial  for  the  slain.  Conquered  cities  were  generally 
treated  with  merciless  cruelty,  the  men  being  put  to  death, 
and  women  and  children  distributed  among  the  conquerors 
as  slaves. 

19.  The  religion  of  the  heroic  age  was  only  a  further 
de/elopment  of  that  of  the  Pelasgians,  and  not  essentially 
different  from  that  which  we  find  established  during  the 
historical  ages.  The  Greek  strongly  sympathized  with  the 
outward  world,  and  in  all  the  objects  around  him  he  found 
life,  or  imparted  it  to  them  from  the  fulness  of  his  own  imagi- 
nation.    Every  part  of  nature  roused  in  him  a  distinct  senti- 
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meat  of  religious  awe,  and  everywhere  he  found  divine 
powers  to  worship.  The  complicated  system  of  mythology 
which  arose  out  of  this  simple  worship  of  ^e  powers  of  nature, 
was  formed  partly  by  a  process  of  personification,  and  parUy 
by  raising  the  local  divinities  of  certain  tribes  to  the  rank  of 
national  gods  by  connecting  and  uniting  them  into  one  great 
family.  These  processes  were  the  work  of  the  national  mind 
of  the  Greeks,  strengthened  and  guided  by  the  poets.  Each 
tribe  and  city,  however,  continued  to  worship  one  or  more 
deities  as  its  special  patrons  or  protectors.  All  the  gods  were 
conceived  as  beings  with  human  forms,  and  as  subject  to  the 
same  passions  and  frailties  as  mortals ;  but  they  were  never- 
theless believed  to  punish  men  for  their  ofEences,  both  in  this 
world  and  in  their  future  state.  Prayers  and  sacrifices  were 
employed  to  obtain  their  favor,  and  the  more  precious  the 
offering  was,  the  more  pleasing  it  was  thought  to  be  to  the 
deity.  Hence  the  sacrifice  of  human  life  was  the  highest 
oblation.  The  gods  were  represented  in  statues  and  symbols, 
but  we  must  not  believe  that  these  statues  or  symbols  them- 
selves were  worshipped  as  the  divine  beings;  such  gross 
idolatry  seems  to  have  arisen  only  in  later  times,  when  the 
symbol  was  confounded  with  the  power  symbolized.  The 
functions  of  the  priests,  both  male  and  female,  who  were 
generally  connected  with  the  worship  of  some  particular 
divinity,  consisted  mainly  in  offering  sacrifices,  though  the 
kings  and  fathers  of  families  might  do  the  same  on  behalf  of 
those  whom  they  represented.  The  most  important  branch, 
however,  of  a  priest's  duties  consisted  in  his  ascertaining  the 
will  of  the  gods  and  those  occurrences  of  the  future  which 
the  faculties  of  man  were  unable  to  divine.  The  belief  in 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  such  knowledge  gave  rise  to 
oracular  places,  the  most  renowned  of  which  were  Dodona 
and  Delphi  ;  but  many  other  methods  also  were  resorted  to, 
to  discover  the  will  of  gods  or  the  decrees  of  destiny.  The 
awe  and  reverence  for  departed  great  men  gradually  led  to 
hero-worship,  which,  common  as  it  was  in  later  times,  is  never 
alluded  to  in  the  Homeric  poems. 

30.  In  regard  to  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Greeks      j 
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during  the  heroic  age,  and  the  arts  they  cultivated,  we  find 
that  their  geographical  information  was  almost  confined  to 
Greece,  the  islands  of  the  iEgean,  and  the  north-western 
parts  of  Asia  Minor ;  all  the  rest  of  the  ancient  world  was 
known  only  from  vague  rumors  and  reports,  whence  the  poet's 
descriptions  of  foreign  lands  are  full  of  most  marvellous  cir- 
cumstances. The  whole  earth  is  conceived  as  a  plane  surf  ace, 
surrounded  by  the  river  Oceanus  ;  the  Mediterranean  was 
only  a  depression  of  the  earth's  surface,  the  central  point  of 
which  was  Delphi.  A  vast  pit  in  the  earth,  called  Hades, 
was  the  receptacle  of  the  departed  spirits,  and  far  below  the 
earth  lay  the  still  more  dismal  pit  of  Tartarus.  Mount  Olym- 
pus in  Thessaly  was  regarded  at  the  highest  mountain  on 
earth,  and  as  the  habitation  of  the  gods  ;  and  the  vault  of 
heaven  was  considered  to  be  a  solid  vault  of  metal,  supported 
by  Atlas,  who  kept  asunder  heaven  and  earth. 

Navigation  was  still  in  its  infancy,  and  consisted  mainly 
m  coasting  or  sailing  from  island  to  island.  The  largest 
ships  which  sailed  against  Troy,  are  said  to  have  carried  one 
hundred  and  twenty  men,  though  probably  they  did  not  really 
contain  more  than  fifty.  Engagements  at  sea  are  never  men- 
tioned. Astronomy  as  a  science  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
existed.  All  the  Greeks,  down  to  the  time  of  Solon,  divided 
the  year  into  twelve  lunar  months,  the  defects  of  which  were 
remedied  by  occasional  intercalations.  Commerce  was  indeed 
carried  on,  but  was  not  held  in  great  esteem  by  a  nation  whidi 
regarded  the  pursuit  of  war  as  more  honorable,  and  piracy  as 
more  lucrative.  Money  is  not  mentioned  oy  the  poet,  so  that 
all  commerce  must  have  been  carried  on  by  barter.  The 
wealthy  heroes  appear  to  have  lived  not  only  in  rude  plenty, 
but  in  a  high  degree  of  luxury  and  splendor ;  but  we  must 
remember  that  the  poet,  in  descriptions  of  this  kind,  was  not 
obliged  always  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  real  state  of  things* 
The  arts  amongst  the  Greeks,  if  compared  with  those  of  east- 
em  nations,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  advanced  beyond  a 
state  of  infancy. 

The  art  of  war  was  in  a  similar  condition.  In  the  Iliad 
we  hear  much  <^  the  combats  of  chiefe,  but  little  or  nothing 
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of  engagements  of  the  masses ;  and  the  contests  are  decided 
by  the  valor  of  individual  heroes,  or  by  the  interposition  of 
tbe  gods.  The  art  of  besieging  a  town  seems  to  have  been 
utterly  unknown. 

21.  Although  the  poems  bearing  the  name  of  Homer  are 
the  most  ancient  in  European  literature,  yet  they  are  by  no 
means  the  first  attempts  that  were  made  in  poetry.  The 
Homeric  poems  themselves  furnish  evidence  of  its  having  been 
cultivated  before  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  composed.  The 
poet  or  minstrel  in  the  heroic  age  was  held  in  the  highest 
honor  by  the  chiefs  and  heroes  ;  his  presence  was  welcomed 
at  all  their  feasts  as  that  of  a  divinely  inspired  personage,  for 
it  was  the  poet  who  exalted  and  embellished  the  exploits  of 
the  heroes,  whose  deeds  formed  his  principal  themes.  An- 
other kind  of  poetry  consisted  of  religious  hymns  to  soothe  the 
anger  or  win  the  favor  of  the  gods.  Music  was  always,  and 
dancing  occasionally,  united  with  the  recital  of  poetry.  In 
connection  with  this  early  poetry,  we  must  consider  the  art  of 
writing  which  had  been  introduced  among  the  Greeks  at  an 
early  period  by  the  Phoenicians.  Homer  himself  does  not 
distinctly  allude  to  it  in  any  part  of  his  poems,  though  it 
ought  not  to  be  inferred  from  this  that  it  was  unknown  in  his 
time.  As  to  whether  the  Homeric  poems  were  .originally 
composed  in  writing,  is  a  question  which  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed in  modern  times,  though  it  is  highly  probable  that  at 
first  they  were  not  committed  to  writing,  but  composed  by  the 
poet,  and  retained  in  his  memory,  and  that  for  a  considerable 
time  they  were  propagated  only  by  oral  tradition.  No  one 
now  doubts  that  the  Iliad  is  substantially  the  work  of  one 
genius,  but  it  is  more  doubtful  as  to  whether  both  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey  are  the  productions  of  the  same  poet.  The 
time  in  which  Homer  himself  is  believed  to  have  lived  is  sep- 
arated by  several  generations  from  the  Trojan  war.  Hesiod, 
some  of  whose  productions  have  come  down  to  our  time,  is  a 
poet  of  a  somewhat  later  period  than  Homer. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

BISTORT  OF  THB  DORIC  STATES    FROM  THE  RSTURH  OF 
HBRACLEIDS,   DOWN  TO  THB  END  OF  THE  SECOND 
NrXN   WAR« 

I.  About  sixty  years  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  during  whidi 
period  do  change  is  recorded  in  the  history  of  Greece,  great 
commotions  arose  in  the  country  in  consequence  of  immigra- 
tions from  the  north.  The  first  of  these  is  the  immigration 
of  the  Thessalians  from  £pirus  into  the  country  afterwards 
called  Thessaly,  in  consequence  of  which  the  original  inhabt- 
tantSy  as  the  Boeotians  and  Achaeans,  were  partly  reduced  to 
a  State  of  servitude,  and  partly  compelled  to  emigrate.  The 
Boeotians  took  forcible  possession  of  the  country,  subsequent- 
ly called  after  them  fioeotia.  Here  again  the  Cadmeans  and 
Minyans  being  driven  from  their  homes,  and  joined  by  Achae- 
ans from  Peloponnesus,  are  said  to  have  crossed  the  i^;ean, 
and  established  in  the  north-west  of  Asia  Minor  the  settlements 
known  under  the  name  of  the  iEolian  colonies.  But  it  has 
already  been  remarked  *  that  these  colonies  probably  were  in 
a  closer  connection  with  the  expedition  against  Troy  than 
this  tradition  seems  to  indicate. 

A  much  more  important  movement  was  that  occasioned 
by  the  migration  of  the  Dorians  from  their  little  country  on 
the  north  of  mount  Parnassus  to  Peloponnesus,  of  which  th^ 
conquered  the  fairest  provinces.  The  fact  of  this  migration, 
which  is  generally  assigned  to  the  year  b.c  1104,  cannot  be 
doubted,  although  there  are  questions  connected  with  it  which 
cannot  be  answered  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  First  of  all,  it 
is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  little  country  afterwards  known 
by  the  name  of  Doris  should  have  sent  forth  bands  conquering 
nearly  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus,  although  we  may  admit 
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lliat  the  conquerors  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  were  far 
less  numerous  than  the  conquered.  Secondly,  the  manner  in 
which  the  descendants  of  Heracles  are  mixed  up  with  the 
migration  is  altogether  fabulous.  The  consequence  of  this 
migration  however  was,  that  the  population  of  the  peninsula 
changed  its  character  ;  the  hardy  Dorians  either  crushed  the 
original  inhabitants  and  reduced  them  to  a  state  of  servitude, 
or  expelled  them  and  forced  them  to  seek  new  homes  in  foreign 
lands.  The  mountainous  country  of  Arcadia,  inhabited  from 
time  immemorial  by  Pelasgians,  remained  free,  though  its 
population,  being  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  Dorian  Hellenes, 
gradually  lost  their  primitive  character,  and  became  Hellenes. 
The  cause  of  the  migration  was  intimately  oonnected  in  the 
tradition  with  the  story  about  the  descendants  of  Heracles. 
They  had,  it  is  said,  a  legitimate  claim  to  the  succession  to 
the  throne  of  Argos,  and  made  repeated  attempts  by  force  of 
arms  to  gain  possession  of  it,  until  at  length  the  three  brothers 
Aristodemus,  Temenus,  and  Cresphontes,  supported  by  Do- 
rians, ^tolians,  and  Locrians,  crossed  the  entrance  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf  at  Naupactus,  and  having  conquered  Tisa« 
menus,  a  grandson  of  Agamemnon,  divided  the  best  portions 
of  Peloponnesus  among  themselves. 

3.  Oxylus,  an  iEtoIian  chief  who  had  guided  the  invaders, 
claimed  and  obtained  as  his  share  in  the  conquest  the  fertile 
country  of  £lis,  which  he  is  said  to  have  governed  wisely  and 
mildly,  taking  only  a  portion  of  the  land  for  his  followers,  and 
leaving  the  remainder  in  the  hands  of  the  original  inhabitants. 
Tisamenus,  with  many  of  his  Achsean  followers,  attempted  to 
obtain  peaceful  settlements  among  the  lonians  on  the  north 
coast  of  Peloponnesus,  but  failing  in  this,  he  overcame  them 
in  a  battle,  and  forced  them  to  quit  their  country.  Ionia 
henceforth  bore  the  name  of  Achaia,  and  the  exiled  lonians 
found  refuge  among  theii  kinsmen  in  Attica;  but  as  that 
country  was  too  small,  the  lonians,  accompanied  by  numerous 
other  adventurers,  emigrated  to  the  western  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  where  they  founded  what  are  called  the  Ionian  colonies. 
In  the  mean  time  the  Heracleid  chiefs  were  engaged  in  dividing 
tiie  conquest  among  themselves.     Eurysthenes  and  Procle^ 
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the  twin  sons  of  Aristodemus,  obtaioed  Laoonia,  Tememis^ 
Ai^os,  and  Cresphontes  Messenia.  The  conquest  thus 
described  in  the  traditions  cannot  possibly  have  been  accom- 
plished at  once,  or  even  within  a  short  period.  It  is  well 
known  that  Argos  was  not  conquered  until  after  a  long  pro- 
tracted war.  Pylos,  in  Messenia,  even  after  the  conquest  of 
the  rest  of  the  country,  was  for  centuries  ruled  by  the  descend- 
ants of  its  ancient  king  Neleus.  In  Laconia  the  Dorian  con- 
querors are  said  to  have  met  with  little  resistance.  Euiys- 
thenes  and  Procles,  who  fixed  their  residence  at  Sparta,  are 
reported  to  have  allowed  the  conquered  Achseans  the  same 
rights  as  the  conquering  Dorians ;  but  Agis,  the  successor  of 
Eurysthenes,  reduced  the  Achseans  to  the  condition  of  sub- 
jects, and  all  yielded  except  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Helos,  who,  however,  were  compelled  to  submit,  and  lost  not 
only  their  political  independence,  but  their  personal  liberty, 
giving  rise  and  name  to  the  class  of  serfs  called  Helots.  In 
this  story  also  the  vanity  of  the  conquerors  is  but  too  apparent, 
and  we  know  on  very  good  authority  that  Amyclae,  which  is 
said  to  have  capitulated  at  once,  remained  an  independent 
little  state  in  Laconia  for  a  period  of  nearly  three  hundred 
years.  Helos  seems  to  have  maintained  its  independence 
even  later,  and  it  is  in  short  more  than  probable  that  the 
Dorians  in  Laconia  as  well  as  elsewhere  had  to  struggle  for  a 
long  period  before  they  were  complete  masters  of  the  countries 
once  occupied  by  the  Achaeans.  A  little  later  than  the  in- 
vasion of  Peloponnesus,  Corinth  also  was  conquered  by  a 
Heracleid  of  the  name  of  Aletes  accompanied  by  Dorian 
adventurers,  and  the  race  of  Sis3rphus  was  dethroned.  This 
event  brought  the  conquering  Dorians  into  conflict  with 
Attica,  which  was  then  governed  by  Codrus,  a  son  of  Melan- 
thus.  The  Dorians,  in  consequence  of  the  wars  and  their 
devastations,  it  is  said,  suffering  from  scarcity  in  their  newly 
conquered  countries,  resolved  upon  invading  Attica,  under  the 
leadership  of  Aletes  of  Corinth.  Accordingly  they  encamped 
in  Attica,  and  the  oracle  of  Delphi  had  promised  them  success, 
provided  they  spared  the  life  of  the  Athenian  king.  Thi) 
oracle  had  become  known  to  the  Athenians,  and  their  king 
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resolved  to  sacrifice  himself  for  his  country.  Disguised  in  a 
woodman's  garb,  he  went  among  the  Dorians  and  killed  one 
with  his  bill,  whereupon  he  himself  was  slain  by  another. 
When  the  Dorians  discovered  what  had  taken  place,  they 
despaired  of  success,  and  withdrew  their  forces  from  Attica. 

3.  About  the  same  time  Megara,  which  had  until  then 
belonged  to  Attica,  was  separated  from  it,  being  occupied  by 
a  Dorian  colony  from  Corinth,  by  which  it  was  afterwards 
held  in  subjection.  i£gina  was  likewise  seized  by  Dorians 
from  Epidaurus.  But  by  far  the  most  important  Dorian  colo- 
Dies  were  those  established  in  Crete  during  the  third  genera- 
tion after  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus.  These  colonies 
were  founded  by  Dorians  from  Sparta  and  Argos,  who  during 
the  broils  and  conflicts  in  Peloponnesus  were  induced  to  seek 
new  homes  elsewhere.  Some  of  these  emigrants,  who  cannot 
have  been  very  numerous,  established  themselves  in  Rhodes 
which  henceforth  became  a  Dorian  island.  The  conquest  of 
Crete  is  said  to  have  been  a  matter  of  little  difficulty,  as  the 
island  had  been  desolated  by  pestilence  and  famine,  but  it 
must  nevertheless  have  taken  some  time  before  the  Dorians 
became  complete  masters  of  it.  The  political  institutions  of 
Crete,  greatly  resembling  those  of  Sparta,  are  said  by  some  t« 
have  been  introduced  into  the  latter  city  from  the  bland, 
while  others  maintain  that  the  Cretan  towns  derived  them 
from  Sparta.  The  real  truth  however  seems  to  be  that  neither 
place  derived  them  from  the  other,  but  that  they  were  the 
common  institutions  of  the  Doric  race,  which  carried  them 
with  it  wherever  it  formed  settlements,  though  we  do  not 
deny  that  some  of  those  institutions  may  have  existed  in 
Crete  ever  since  the  time  of  king  Minos,  to  whom  the  Dorians 
of  Crete  were  inclined  to  trace  them  for  the  purpose  of 
making  them  appear  more  ancient  and  venerable.  All  the 
inhabitants  of  Crete  were  divided  into  three  classes,  freemen, 
slaves,  and  perioeci,  the  last  of  whom  probably  were  the 
ancient  proprietors  of  the  soil,  but  were  compelled  to  live  in 
open  towns  and  villages,  and  had  to  pay  a  certain  tax  to  their 
Doric  rulers,  though  they  were  personally  free.  The  govern- 
menti  the  administration,  and  the  making  of  the  laws,  were  in 
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the  hands  of  the  Doric  freemen,  who  also  reserved  othei 
rights  and  privileges  for  themselves,  though  their  rule  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  very  oppressive.  The  slaves  were 
either  persons  who  had  forcibly  resisted  the  invaders,  or  such 
as  had  been  slaves  before.  The  land  was  partly  left  to  its 
former  owners,  and  partly  taken  possession  of  by  the  new 
colonists,  but  besides  these  portions,  each  state,  set  apart  a 
domain  for  itself  which  was  cultivated  by  public  slaves.  All 
the  land  was  tilled  by  the  perioeci  and  slaves,  while  the 
Dorians,  knew  no  other  pursuits  but  those  of  war,  and  lived 
by  the  toil  of  their  subjects  and  slaves.  The  form  of  govern- 
ment was  nearly  the  same  in  all  the  Doric  colonies  of  Crete, 
which  shows  that  it  had  a  national  character,  and  was  not  the 
result  of  accident.  Kings  are  not  mentioned,  but  their  place 
was  supplied  by  ten  annual  magistrates  bearing  the  title  of 
cosmoi,  who  were  elected  from  among  the  most  illustrious 
families  by  the  body  of  free  citizens.  At  the  end  of  their  year 
of  office  the  cosmoi  might  be  elected  into  the  senate,  called 
geronia  or  buld,  of  which  they  remained  members  for  life. 
The  number  of  senators  in  each  state  seems  to  have  been 
thirty.  This  constitution 'was  evidently  thoroughly  aristocratia 
The  assembly  of  the  people,  consisting  of  the  free  Doric 
citizens,  might  be  convened  by  the  magistrates  whenever  they 
thought  it  advisable,  but  its  members  seem  to  have  had  little 
power  beyond  giving  their  assent  to  the  measures  brought 
before  them. 

4.  The  most  striking  feature  in  the  Cretan  mode  of  life, 
though  this  too  they  had  in  common  with  most  other  Doric 
states,  was  the  custom  according  to  which  all  the  citizens,  old 
and  young,  took  their  meals  together  at  public  tables  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  state.  These  public  meals,  which  were 
elsewhere  called  syssitia,  bore  in  Crete  the  name  of  andreia 
or  andria.  They  kept  up  among  the  ruling  class  a  feeling  of 
unity  and  of  superiority  over  their  subjects,  and  bound  to- 
gether the  citizens  by  close  intimacy,  while  the  yoang  had 
opportunities  of  listening  to  the  opinions  and  views  of  the 
older  men.  Besides  this,  however,  the  conduct  of  boys  and 
youths  was  strictly  watched  by  persons  appointed  for  the 
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purpose.  Their  training  and  education  were  conducted  with 
the  same  severity  and  harshness  as  at  Sparta.  Institutions 
like  these  oocur  more  or  less  in  all  the  Doric  states  of  Greece, 
a  fact  which  shows  incontrovertibly  that  they  were  not  the 
work  of  any  particular  lawgiver,  but  the  natural  results  of  the 
character  of  the  Doric  race. 

5.  Although  the  history  of  the  Doric  states  of  Pelopon- 
nesus during  the  first  centuries  after  their  formation  is  ex- 
tremely obscure,  yet  it  is  evident  that  Sparta  was  the  chief 
among  them,  and  that  the  Doric  institutions  there  were  more 
fully  developed  than  in  any  other  state.  These  drcumstances, 
and  the  conquest  of  Messenia  by  Sparta,  raised  her  in  the 
course  of  time  to  the  supremacy  not  only  of  Peloponnesus 
but  of  Greece,  and  the  greatness  and  glory  she  thus  acquired 
have  shed  a  lustre  over  her  whole  history  which  in  many 
respects  is  not  well  deserved.  The  constitution  of  Sparta  is 
generally  ascribed  to  Lycurgus,  who  is  believed  either  to  have 
devised  it,  or  at  least  to  have  introduced  it  among  his  coun- 
trymen. But  if  we  look  to  the  nature  of  the  Spartan  institn- 
tions,  and  compare  them  with  chose  of  other  Doric  states,  it 
becomes  highly  probable  that  they  cannot  have  been  the 
work  of  one  particular  mind,  but  that  the  ground-work  at  least 
was  coBaaon  to  all  the  Dorians,  so  that  Lycurgus,  if  he  ever 
existed,  cannot  have  done  much  more  than  systematize  and 
supplement  that  which  he  already  found  in  operation.  The 
mythical  character  of  the  history  of  this  renowned  lawgiver  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  different  statements  about  his  descent 
and  the  time  when  he  flourished,  for  while  some  regard  him 
as  a  contemporary  of  the  Heracleid  conquerors,  others  place 
him  more  than  two  hundred  years  later,  that  is,  about  B.C. 
884.  Sparta  was  governed  by  two  kings  descended  from 
Aristodemus,  whose  two  sons,  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  ruled 
the  kingdom  in  common,  and  Lycurgus  was  generally  believed 
to  have  been  connected  with  one  of  these  royal  houses.  By 
an  act  of  justice  and  generosity  he  secured  the  succession  to 
a  posthumous  son  of  his  brother ;  and  as  this  involved  him  in 
tmpleasantries  with  the  infant's  mother,  who  wished  to  marry 
him,  he  left  his  country  and  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  ia 
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foreign  lands,  though  his  countrymen  often  invited  him  to 
return.  He  is  said  to  have  gathered  information  in  the  most 
distant  countries,  and  on  his  return  he  found  Lacedsemon  in  a 
state  of  anarchy  and  political  dissolution.  The  need  of 
reform  was  generally  felt,  and  having  secured  the  favor  of  a 
large  body  of  the  leading  men  at  Sparta,  and  been  declared 
by  the  Delphic  oracle  to  be  wiser  than  ordinary  mortals,  he 
successively  procured  the  enactment  of  a  series  of  ordinancesi 
by  which  the  civil  and  military  constitution  of  the  state,  the 
distribution  of  property,  the  education  of  the  citizens,  and  the 
regulation  of  their  daily  life  and  intercourse,  were  fixed  as  on 
a  sacred  and  immutable  basis.  Having  accomplished  his 
great  work  in  spite  of  violent  opposition,  he  went  to  Delphi, 
having  previously  bound  his  fellow-citizens  by  a  solemn  oath 
to  make  no  change  in  his  laws  until  his  return.  The  law- 
giver himself,  however,  never  returned,  and  an  oracle  was 
transmitted  to  Sparta  declaring  that  she  should  flourish  as 
long  as  she  observed  his  laws.  When,  where,  and  how  he 
died  was  never  known,  but  the  Spartans  honored  him  as  a 
god  with  a  temple  and  annual  sacrifices. 

6.  This  story  about  the  famous  Spartan  lawgiver  was 
believed  by  nearly  all  the  ancients,  and  one  fact  seems  to  be 
clear  from  their  concurrent  testimony,  that  the  legislation, 
which  is  described  as  the  work  of  Lycurgus,  delivered  Sparta 
from  anarchy  and  the  evils  of  misrule,  and  that  it  formed  the 
commencement  of  a  long  period  of  tranquillity  and  order. 
The  reforms  which  were  introduced  affected  the  whole  country 
of  Laconia,  and  the  private  as  well  as  the  public  life  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  great  object  of  the  legislator  seems  to  have 
been  to  maintain  the  sovereignty  of  Sparta  over  the  rest  of 
Laconia,  and  to  unite  the  Spartans  among  themselves  by  the 
closest  ties.  The  ancient  usages  and  customs  now  assumed 
the  character  of  strict  law,  sanctioned  and  hallowed  by  religion. 
In  order  to  gain  a  basis  for  his  new  regulations,  the  lawgiver 
is  said  to  have  made  an  entirely  new  division  of  all  the  landed 
property  in  Laconia,  thus  removing  the  causes  of  discord,  and 
facilitating  the  reform  of  abuses,  which  feuds  and  quarrels 
among  the  Doric  rulers  themselves  seem  to  have  produced,    j 
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7.  Lycuigua^  dien,  is  said  first  of  all  to  have  divided 
Laconiay  so  far  as  it  was  then  subject  to  Sparta,  into  thirty- 
nine  thousand  lots,  of  which  nine  thousand  were  assigned  to 
Spartan  families,  and  thirty  thousand  to  the  free  Laconian 
subjects.  As  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  the  existence 
of  so  many  Spartan  and  Laconian  families,  we  are  perhaps 
justified  in  preferring  another  account,  which  speaks  of  only 
four  thousand  lots  assigned  to  the  Spartans  by  Lycurgus,  and 
nentions  that  this  number  was  doubled  after  the  conquest  of 
Messenia.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  distribution 
the  ruling  Spartans  selected  for  themselves  the  most  fertile 
and  valuable  portions  of  the  country,  to  maintain  their  families 
and  their  numerous  slaves.  Some  parts  of  the  land,  however, 
remained  the  property  of  the  state,  being  its  domain,  while 
others  continued,  as  before,  to  be  the  property  of  temples. 
How  far  these  agrarian  regulations  were  new,  and  how  far 
the  legislator  only  fixed  by  law  what  had  been  long  established 
by  custom,  cannot  be  ascertained. 

8.  All  the  inhabitants  of  Laconia  were  divided  into  three 
ranks  or  classes — i.  The  Dorians  of  Sparta ;  2,  The  serfs  or 
Helots;  and  3.  The  subject  people  of  Laconia.  The  last 
were  chiefly  Achxans,  that  is,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  intermixed  with  strangers  that  had  accompanied  the 
Dorians  at  the  time  of  the  invasion.  For  the  purpose  of 
weakening  them,  the  Spartans  dispersed  them  over  the  coun- 
try in  open  towns  and  villages.  The  ruling  Dorians  of  Sparta 
always  looked  upon  them  with  jealousy  and  a  degree  of  fear* 
These  Laconians  had  no  political  rights,  but  had  to  bear  the 
heaviest  public  burdens,  and  to  flght  the  battles,  the  main 
object  of  which  was  to  gratify  the  pride  and  ambition  of  their 
rulers.  Personally,  however,  they  were  free,  and  enjoyed  the 
undivided  possession  of  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the 
country ;  for  the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower  arts  were  looked 
upon  as  degrading  to  a  Spartan.  The  Helots  or  serfs  were 
probably  the  descendants  of  those  Achseans  who,  in  cons^ 
qoence  of  their  obstinate  resistance  to  the  invading  DorianSi 
had  been  reduced  to  slavery.  Their  conditior  was  most 
wretched ;  they  were  always  feared  and  suspected  by  their  , 
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masters,  and  atrocious  violence  was  often  resorted  to,  to  re- 
duce their  strength  or  break  their  spirit  They  were  bound 
to  the  soil,  and  could  not  be  torn  from  it,  or  sold  into  another 
country;  some  were  employed  in  domestic,  and  others  in 
public  works ;  by  zeal  and  industry,  however,  they  might  ob- 
tain their  freedom.  When  a  Spartan  went  out  as  a  soldier 
in  time  of  war,  he  was  always  attended  by  a  number  of  HelotSi 
who  then  had  an  opportunity  of  enriching  themselves  by  the 
spoil.  These  advantages,  however,  which  the  Spartan  slaves 
had  in  common  with  those  of  all  other  ancient  nations,  were 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  inhuman  cruelty  with 
which  they  were  treated  by  their  masters  ;  and  on  one  occa- 
sion two  thousand  of  them  were  murdered  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  they  were  brave  men.  It  would  seem  also  that 
in  later  times  the  condition  of  the  Helots  became  worse  than 
it  had  been  originally.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  their  mas- 
ters lived  in  perpetual  fear  of  them.  The  Spartans,  that  is, 
the  ruling  body  of  Heracleid  and  Doric  conquerors,  were  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  their  slaves,  who  cultivated  their  lands, 
and  attended  on  them  in  time  of  war  and  during  their  stay  at 
home  ;  the  Helot  had  to  work  ahd  toil  for  his  master,  without 
ever  enjoying  the  results  of  his  labors.  The  ruling  body  of 
the  Spartans  had  all  equal  rights,  and  formed  a  class  like  the 
Roman  patricians,  resembling,  in  many  points,  a  modem  aris- 
tocracy. They  were  the  only  real  citizens  of  the  state,  all  the 
rest  being  subjects  and  slaves.  The  Dorians  at  Sparta,  as 
everywhere  else,  were  divided  into  three  tribes,  just  as  the 
lonians  always  formed  four ;  their  names  at  Sparta  were  Hyl- 
leans,  Dymanes,  and  Pamphylians,  and  these  three  tribes  were 
subdivided  into  thirty  obae.  It  is  not  known  whether  the 
Hylleans,  who  claimed  to  be  descended  from  Heracles,  and 
to  whom  the  royal  families  belonged,  had  any  privileges  not 
shared  by  the  two  other  tribes. 

9.  As  all  free  Spartans,  except  the  two  kings,  had  equal 
rights,  their  constitution  may  be  called  a  democracy,  with  two 
hereditary  magistrates  at  its  head ;  but  in  relation  to  the  La- 
conians  scattered  over  the  country,  it  was  a  rigid  aristocracy, 
which  dung  to  the  ancient  forms  of  the  constitution  even  at  a 
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time  when  its  spirit  had  completely  departed.  The  policy  ot 
the  Spartans  was  eminently  conservative,  so  that  in  later 
times  their  constitution  was  in  constant  antagonism  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  which  required  reforms  and  improvements. 
The  men  who  saw  the  evil  and  attempted  reforms  fell  victims 
to  their  endeavors.  The  sovereign  power  at  Sparta,  as  in  all 
other  ancient  republics,  resided  in  the  assembly  of  the  citizens, 
which  was  convened  by  the  magistrates  at  stated  periods,  but 
could  only  accept  or  reject  the  measures  brought  before  it^ 
all  discussion  as  well  as  the  proposing  of  amendments  being 
confined  to  persons  in  office.  Such  assemblies  were  no  part 
of  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus,  any  more  than  the  existence  of 
a  senate  or  council  of  elders,  called  gerusia,  but  had  existed 
from  time  immemorial,  and  probably  all  that  the  lawgiver  did, 
was  to  regulate  and  organize  that  which  had  existed  as  an 
ancient  usage.  The  senate  consisted  of  twenty-eight  members, 
or,  including  the  two  kings,  thirty,  each  representing  one  of 
the  thirty  obae.  They  were  elected  by  the  kings,  without  re- 
gard to  any  thing  except  age  and  personal  merit,  and  no  one 
could  become  a  member  of  the  gerusia  before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  sixtieth  year ;  but  then  they  held  their  office  for 
life.  They  had  to  prepare  the  measures  that  were  brought 
before  the  assembly  of  the  citizens,  and  in  early  times  their 
authority  must  have  been  more  extensive  than  afterwards,  for 
the  two  kings  had  in  the  gerusia  no  more  power  than  any 
other  senator ;  but  in  later  times,  when  part  of  their  functions 
were  assumed  by  the  ephors,  who  bear  some  resemblance  to 
the  Roman  tribunes  of  the  plebs,  the  influence  of  both  the 
senate  and  the  kings  was  reduced  to  comparative  insignifi- 
cance. 

lo.  It  is  remarkable  that  while  the  kingly  dignity  was 
abolished  in  all  other  parts  of  Greece,  it  was  maintained  at 
Sparta  almost  as  long  as  it  formed  an  independent  state.  Its 
powers,  however,  were  in  the  course  of  time  considerably  re- 
duced by  the  institution  of  the  ephorate.  The  chief  functions 
of  the  kings  were  to  command  the  armies,  of  which  they  seem 
originally  to  have  had  the  uncontrolled  direction ;  besides 
this,  they  were  the  high  priests  of  the  nation,  more  espedally       t 
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priests  of  Zeus,  and  had  a  kind  of  jurisdiction  which  was 
afterwards  greatly  limited.  However,  although  the  power  of 
die  kings  was  not  very  great,  the  honors  attached  to  their 
station  were  by  no  means  insignificant,  for  they  were  revered 
as  the  chief  magistrates  and  as  connected  with  the  gods  by 
their  descent ;  and  besides  possessing  extensive  demesnes  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  they  received  certain  payments 
in  kind,  which  enabled  them  to  maintain  their  household  and 
to  exercise  great  hospitality.  The  time  when  ephors  were  ap- 
pointed is  uncertain,  some  assigning  the  institution  to  Lycur- 
gus  and  others  to  a  later  period,  though  the  probability  is 
that  they  too  were  an  ancient  Doric  magistracy  which  had  ez« 
isted  long  before  the  time  of  the  lawgiver.  They  were  five  in 
number^  and  were  elected  annually.  They  exercised  from 
the  first  a  kind  of  superintendence  and  jurisdiction  over  the 
civil  affairs  of  the  Spartans ;  but  their  political  importance 
belongs  to  a  later  period. 

II.  The  principle  pervading  the  whole  Spartan  constitu- 
tion was  that  a  citizen  was  born  and  lived  only  for  the  state, 
that  his  substance,  time,  strength,  faculties,  and  affections, 
were  to  be  dedicated  to  its  service,  and  that  its  welfare  and 
glory  should  be  his  happiness  and  honor ;  and  this  prin- 
ciple was  the  necessary  result  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  a  handful  of  Dorians  had  become  masters  of  a  country 
with  a  population  far  more  numerous  than  themselves.  As 
the  Spartans  were  a  close  aristocracy,  their  numbers  con- 
tinually decreased,  and  as  their  property  could  not  be  sold, 
but  always  descended  to  the  eldest  son,  or  in  default  of  a 
male  heir  to  the  eldest  daughter,  the  landed  estates  in  the 
enc  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  immensely  wealthy 
proprietors,  while  a  great  many  persons  lived  in  extreme 
poverty.  Money  was  not  coined  at  Sparta  even  at  the  time 
when  all  the  other  Greek  states  had  long  adopted  it  as  a  con- 
venience ;  the  possession  of  precious  metals  was  forbidden  as 
dangerous,  and  bars  or  pieces  of  iron  continued  to  be  the 
only  legal  currency  of  Sparta  down  to  the  latest  times,  lliis 
prohibition  of  the  precious  metals,  however,  applied  to  the 
Spartans  only,  the  Laconians  not  being  affected  by  it,  foT 
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they  were  free  with  their  commercial  dealings  with  other 
states.  A  regulation  like  this  is  always  sure  to  defeat  its  own 
ends,  and  the  Spartans  in  later  times  were  notorious  above 
all  other  Greeks  for  their  avarice.  The  women,  the  mothers 
of  the  brave  warriors,  were  much  more  respected  and  honored 
at  Sparta  than  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  and  some  of  them 
have  acquired  a  renown  in  hisiory  which  is  scarcely  inferior 
tty  that  of  the  noblest  Roman  matrons.  The  education  of 
young  men  for  the  service  of  the  state  was  conducted  with 
particular  care.  Its  sphere  was  very  narrow,  for  all  that  was 
aimed  at  was  to  train  men  prepared  to  live  in  the  midst  of 
difficulty  and  danger,  and  who  should  be  equally  ready  to 
command  and  to  obey ;  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  and 
the  feelings  was  totally  neglected.  Sickly  or  deformed 
infants  were  exposed  in  a  glen  of  mount  Tajfgetus.  Warlike 
poetry  and  music,  however,  were  much  enjoyed  by  the  Spar- 
tans, whence  the  Iliad  became  very  popular  among  them  at 
an  early  period,  and  Tyrtaeus  was  held  in  high  honor.  The 
other  amusements  of  the  Spartans,  young  and  old,  were  the 
palsestra  or  gymnastic  exiercises  and  the  chase.  They  were 
soldiers  from  the  age  of  maturity  down  to  their  sixtieth  year. 

13.  All  the  institutions  of  Sparta  were  of  a  one-sided 
character,  and  the  unlimited  admiration  bestowed  upon  them 
by  both  ancient  and  modern  writers  has  in  our  time  given 
way  to  a  more  correct  estimate.  In  all  their  movements  the 
Spartans  were  cautious  and  slow  ;  war  was  their  element,  and 
this  spirit  was  maintained  by  their  ancient  system  of  tactics. 
The  main  strength  of  the  army  consisted  in  its  heavy-armed 
infantry,  the  only  mode  of  service  which  was  thought  worthy 
of  a  free  Spartan.  The  cavalry  never  acquired  any  great 
efficiency  at  Sparta.  The  Helots  formed  the  light  infantry. 
Sparta,  moreover,  was  never  distinguished  for  its  navy ;  its 
great  strength  always  lay  in  its  land  force. 

13.  It  was  not  till  about  a  century  after  the  time  in  which 
Lycurgus  is  commonly  said  to  have  lived,  that  all  Laconia 
was  subdued  by  its  Dorian  conquerors,  and  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  period  of  repose.  The  institutions  of  Lyciurgus  made 
the   Spartans  strong  and  united,  and  having  for  centuries 
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been  aocustomed  to  war  with  the  ancient  Aduean  population 
of  the  country,  tibey  seem  now  to  have  been  impatient  for 
fresh  enterprises.  Jealousy  appears  to  have  sprung  up  be- 
tween Aigos  and  Sparta  aboat  the  possession  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  Laoonia,  which  had  originally  belonged  to  Argos. 
Of  this  district  the  Spartans  made  themselves  masters ;  and 
6ie  result  was  a  series  of  hostilities,  in  the  course  of  which 
attempts  were  also  made  to  conquer  Tegea  in  Arcadia ;  they 
were  often  renewed,  but  always  failed. 

i4»  An  easier  and  more  inviting  conquest  offered  itself  in 
the  west  It  was  probably  not  without  jealousy  and  envy 
that  die  Dorians  of  Laconia  observed  tiiat  Messenia  was  a 
much  fairer  and  more  fertile  country  than  their  own,  and  a 
pretext  for  war  was  easily  found.  The  Dorians  in  Messenia, 
moreover,  had  acted  very  differently  towards  the  Achsean 
population,  which,  having  submitted  to  the  invaders  without 
much  resistance,  had  been  treated  with  moderation  and 
mildness  by  the  conquerors.  The  first  Dorian  king  Cres- 
phontes  is  even  said  to  have  formed  plans  for  uniting  the 
Dorians  and  Achseans  into  one  people.  The  jealousy  of  his 
Dorian  subjects  indeed  thwarted  this  scheme,  but  it  was  taken 
up  again  by  his  son  i£pytus  and  carried.  His  successors 
followed  the  sam^.  policy,  and  the  country  prospered  and  the 
arts  of  peace  flourished  under  it.  The  arts  of  war  were 
probably  not  so  much  cultivated  there  as  at  Sparta,  and  tiiis 
may  have  been  another  reason  why  the  Spartans  thought  it 
an  euy  matter  to  conquer  their  neighbors.  Such  tempta- 
tions rendered  it  easy  for  them  to  find  a  pretext  for  war. 

15.  Irritations  and  provocations  are  said  to  have  occurred 
at  different  times,  but  the  event  which  finally  led  to  the  out- 
break of  war  was  a  private  wrong  committed  by  a  Spartan 
against  a  Messenian.  The  result  was,  that  in  b.c.  743  the 
Spartans  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  not  to  cease  warring 
against  Messenia  until  the  country  should  be  made  theirs  by 
the  right  of  conquest ;  and  soon  afterwards  they  invaded  it, 
massacred  the  defenceless  inhabitants,  and  established  them- 
selves  in  the  fortified  town  of  Amphea.  Thus  commenced 
the  first  Messenian  war,  which  lasted  from  b.c.  743  to  724. 
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The  accounts  which  we  have  of  it,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
second  war,  are  little  more  than  poetical  lays  or  popular  tra- 
ditions. After  the  lapse  of  several  years,  during  which  the 
Spartans  had  constantly  made  ravaging  excursions  from 
Amphea,  and  the  Messenians  had  suffered  severely,  the  latter 
fortified  themselves  in  the  stronghold  on  mount  Ithome.  Vic- 
toiy  was  promised  by  an  oracle  to  the  Messenians  on  condi- 
tion of  a  pure  virgin  being  sacrificed  to  the  infernal  gods,  and 
when  it  became  known  to  the  Spartans  that  the  sacrifice  had 
been  made,  they  were  discouraged,  until  after  several  years 
their  king  Theopompus  again  led  an  army  into  the  country 
and  fought  a  battle.  The  Messenian  king  was  slain,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Aristodemus,  whose  daughter  had  been 
sacrificed  for  her  country.  He  won  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
governed  them  wisely,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Arcadians.  The  war  continued  in  the  form  of  petty  inroads 
and  ravages,  which  were  renewed  every  year  at  the  harvest 
season,  and  it  was  not  till  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Aristo- 
demus that  a  pitched  battle  was  fought  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Ithome,  in  which  the  Spartans  and  ^eir  allies  were  defeated. 
But  various  oracles  and  successful  stratagems  of  the  Spartans 
in  the  end  reduced  Aristodemus  to  despair,  in  which  he  made 
away  with  himself.  The  Messenians  upon  this  untoward 
event  lost  their  hopes,  but  not  their  courage.  Damis,  their 
commander,  once  more  made  a  vigorous  sally  from  Ithome  ; 
but  when  the  bravest  leaders  had  fallen,  the  people  fled  from 
the  fortress,  leaving  their  rich  fields  in  the  possession  of  the 
conquerors,  and  the  war  was  at  an  end. 

16.  After  this  catastrophe  the  main  body  of  the  Messenians 
dispersed  from  Ithome  to  their  own  homes,  but  many  took 
refuge  in  foreign  lands.  Ithome  was  razed  to  the  ground, 
and  the  Spartans,  after  taking  all  the  other  Messenian  towns, 
disposed  of  the  country  at  their  pleasure.  The  Messenians 
who  remained  in  their  native  land  were  reduced  to  the  condi- 
tion of  serfs,  and,  like  the  Helots,  had  to  pay  to  their  masters 
half  the  produce  of  their  fields ;  and  the  remaining  portions 
of  the  land  were  distributed  among  the  Spartans,  or  perhaps 
to  the  offspring  of  mixed  marriages  between  Spartans  and 
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Laconiaas,  wlio  did  not  enjoy  the  full  francliisey  and  wen 
for  this  reason  induced  in  ac  70S  to  qnit  Greece,  and  found 
a  new  home  for  themselTes  at  Tarentmn  in  the  south  of  Italy. 

It  would  seem  that  to  this  period  also  belongs  the  exten- 
sion of  the  powers  q£  the  ephorsy  who  are  commonly  said  to 
have  been  instituted  by  king  Theopompus.  Their  superinten- 
dence of  the  execution  of  the  laws  must  have  brought  diem 
into  frequent  collision  with  the  kings ;  and  a  dexterous  and 
enterprising  ephor  might  by  this  means  ea»ly  raise  his  power 
above  that  of  the  kings  themselves.  In  later  times  the 
ephors  also  had  the  power  of  convoking  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  of  laying  measures  before  it,  and  of  acting  in  its 
name.  By  this  means  they  easily  rose  above  all  other  magis- 
trates, and  exercised  a  power  at  Sparta  not  unlike  that  of  the 
plebeian  tribunes  at  Rome* 

17.  During  the  first  Messenian  war,  Argos,  probably  under 
its  distinguished  king  Pheidon,  had  recovered  the  easterr 
coast  of  Laconia  as  far  as  Cape  Malea,  and  even  conquered 
tiie  island  of  Cytheia.  It  seems  at  that  time  to  have  been  a 
great  power,  but  after  Pheidon's  death  all  was  lost  again,  and 
Sparta  ruled  over  the  south  of  Peloponnesus  from  sea  to  sea. 
Caranus,  a  brother  of  Pheidon,  is  said  to  have  emigrated,  and 
Id  have  founded  the  dynasty  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  in 
the  north.  Sparta,  however,  was  not  to  enjoy  her  conquests 
undisturbed*  The  subjugated  Messenians,  and  still  more 
their  exiled  countrymen,  burned  with  indignation  against  their 
oppressors.  Aristomenes,  a  Messenian  of  noble  descent  and 
surpassing  valor,  cheered  on  his  eoontrymen  and  roused  them 
into  action  ;  alliances  also  were  formed  with  Argos^  Arcadia, 
and  even  with  Ellis,  and  in  &c  685  the  Messenians  took  up 
arms  to  shake  off  the  yoke.  The  accounts  of  this  war,  which 
lasted  tin  b.c.  66S,  are  still  more  mythical  or  fabulous  than 
diose  of  the  first,  though  the  fact  of  the  war  itself  is  beyond 
all  doubt  Aristomenes,  it  b  said,  rallied  his  countrymen  in 
the  mountainous  districts.  A  great  battle  was  fought  befove 
any  assistance  could  come  from  Sparta ;  the  victory  was  not 
decisive,  but  the  Spartans  were  terror-struck  by  the  unex- 
pected inannection,2md  the  McsseninaoDnceivndfrtshhope^ 
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Aristomenes,  who  refused  the  proffered  crown,  is  reported 
one  night  to  have  boldly  entered  the  city  of  Sparta,  and  to 
have  dedicated  a  trophy  in  the  temple  of  Athena.  The  Spar« 
tans  were  advised  by  the  god  of  Delphi  to  seek  an  Athenian 
counsellor ;  and  the  Attic  town  of  Aphidnse  sent  Tyrtaeus,  a 
martial  poet,  to  their  aid.  They  also  received  auxiliaries 
from  Corinth  and  other  places,  while  the  Messenians  were 
supported  by  their  exiled  countrymen,  and  cheered  on  by  the 
soothsayer  Theocles.  Near  Stenycleros  a  great  battle  was 
fought,  in  which  the  Spartans  were  routed,  so  that  for  a  time 
Messenia  was  freed  from  her  enemies.  After  awhile,  however, 
Aristomenes  again  took  up  the  offensive,  ravaged  the  towns 
and  villages  of  Laconia,  and  was  stopped  in  his  progress  only 
by  an  accidental  wound.  In  the  third  year  Sparta  again  pre- 
pared for  battle,  in  which,  assisted  by  the  treachery  of  the 
Arcadians,  she  gained  a  victory.  Aristomenes,  nothing  daunted, 
assembled  his  countrymen  on  mount  Eara,  where  they  fortified 
themselves,  and  were  besieged  by  the  enemy.  He  maintained 
himself  by  frequent  sallies,  and  liie  Spartans,  in  ord^  to  pre- 
vent his  obtaining  supplies  for  his  men,  laid  waste  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

iS.  But  all  was  in  vain,  for  one  night  Aristomenes  went 
as  far  as  Amyclae,  and  returned  laden  with  booty.  In  a  sec- 
ond expedition  of  a  similar  kind,  however,  he  was  unsuccessful, 
and,  with  his  companions,  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
who,  treating  their  captives  like  vile  malefactors,  threw  them 
into  a  deep  pit  called  the  Ceadas.  The  life  of  Aristomenes 
is  said  to  have  been  saved  in  a  marvellous  manner,  and  he 
soon  again  joined  his.men  at  Eira.  But  after  many  most  ex- 
traordinary adventures  and  successes  which  the  legend  as- 
cribes to  him,  he  incurred  the  anger  of  the  gods,  who  now 
turned  against  his  country.  The  siege  of  Eira  had  lasted 
eleven  years,  when  the  fall  of  Messenia  was  brought  about  by 
treachery,  b,c.  668.  Guided  by  a  herdsman  who  had  learned 
the  real  condition  of  the  enemy  while  concealed  in  the  house 
€t  a  Messenian,  the  Spartans  attacked  Eira,  and,  notwith- 
standing a  most  heroic  defence  of  the  besieged,  which  lasted 
for  three  days  and  three  nights,  there  was  no  hope  of  success 
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Aristomenes,  with  a  small  band,  forced  his  way  through  the 
besieging  army,  and  went  to  Arcadia,  where  he  was  hospitably 
received.  He  afterwards  made  a  last  expedition  into  Laconia, 
where,  with  fifty  of  his  companions  in  exile,  he  died  sword  in 
hand. 

19.  After  this  war,  which  had  lasted  for  seventeen  years, 
all  the  Messenians  who  remained  in  their  country  were  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  Helots  ;  but  most  of  the  people 
probably  emigrated.  Guided  by  sons  of  Aristomenes,  a  band 
of  Messenians  sailed  to  Rhegium  in  southern  Italy,  to  join 
some  of  their  kinsmen  who  had  already  settled  there  at  the 
end  of  the  first  war.  Afterwards  they  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  town  of  Zancle,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Sicily,  and 
called  it  Messene  (Messina).  The  Spartan  yoke  was  now 
fixed  on  the  neck  of  Messenia  forever,  and  Sparta  rapidly 
rose  towards  the  supremacy  in  Greece.  Tegea,  the  possession 
of  which  had  been  long  coveted,  was  conquered  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century  b.c.  Sparta,  in  many  instances, 
interfered  in  the  affairs  of  the  other  Greek  states,  and  as- 
sumed a  commanding  tone,  to  which  they  were  obliged  to 
submit.  The  fame  of  the  most  powerful  state  in  Greece 
spread  so  far,  that  even  Croesus,  the  king  of  Lydia,  sent  am- 
bassadors to  court  its  friendship. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

VATIONAL  IKSTTTUnONS  OF  THB  GRBBKS,   AND   HISTORY  OW 
ATTICA  DOWN  TO  THE   PERSIAN  WARS. 

I.  Independently  of  the  colonies  established  abroad  in 
consequence  of  the  migrations  and  conquests  described  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  Greece  herself  also  experienced  many 
changes  in  her  ancient  national  institutions.  The  Greeks  at 
all  times  had  no  other  bond  of  union  but  that  of  their  common 
language  and  religion ;  in  the  expedition  against  Troy  alone, 
tfiey  are  said  to  have  been  also  united  under  one  military 
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oommander ;  bat  this  union  was  also  transitory,  and  produced 
no  lasting  effects.  Greece  remained  divided  into  almost  as 
many  little  states  as  it  contained  cities.  There  existed,  how- 
ever, from  early  times,  certain  associations  for  religious,  and 
partly  also  for  political  purposes,  some  of  which,  in  the  course 
of  time,  assumed  at  least  the  appearance  of  national  confed- 
erations. The  most  important  among  them  were  those  cal^ 
Amphictionies,  or  Amphictyonies,  that  is,  unions  among  a 
number  of  places  or  tribes,  with  a  common  centre,  which  was 
always  a  religious  one,  such  as  a  temple,  at  which  the  period- 
ical meetings  were  held.  One  Amphictiony  of  this  kind  met 
at  Onchestos  in  Bceotia,  another  in  Calaureia,  a  small  island 
in  the  Saronic  gulf,  and  a  third  in  Delos ;  but  the  most  im- 
portant and  best  known  is  that  which  held  its  meetings  in  the 
spring  at  Delphi,  and  in  the  autumn  at  Thermopylae.  It  was 
originally  formed  by  twelve  tribes,  all  of  which  belonged  to 
the  part  of  Greece  north  of  the  Corinthian  isthmus  ;  but  after- 
wards, the  Dorians  of  Peloponnesus  also  joined  the  associa- 
tion, so  that  its  influence  extended  over  the  whole  of  Greece. 
But  it  nevertheless  at  no  time  assumed  a  really  national  char- 
acter. The  ordinary  duties  of  the  congress  of  deputies  were 
chiefly  connected  with  religion,  and  its  main  functions  were  to 
guard  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  to  restrain  mutual  violence 
among  the  states  belonging  to  the  league.  This  last  object, 
however,  was  not  always  attended  to  ;  for  we  sometimes  find 
members  of  the  Amphictiony  inflicting  the  worst  evils  of  war 
upon  one  another,  without  any  attempt  being  made  to  check 
them.  The  league  was,  in  fact,  powerless  for  good,  and  ac- 
tive only  for  unimportant  or  pernicious  purposes  ;  and  it  may 
be  truly  said,  that  one  of  the  chief  objects  for  which  the  league 
appears  to  have  been  originally  formed,  was  afterwards  com- 
pletely disregarded.  The  only  cases  in  which-  we  find  the 
confederacy  actively  interfering,  are  those  in  which  the  honor 
and  interests  of  the  Delphic  temple  were  concerned,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  Crissaean  or  first  sacred  war,  in  B.C.  594.  The 
inhabitants  of  Crissa  were  charged  with  extortion  and  violence 
towards  strangers  proceeding  through  their  territory  to  Del- 
|dii,  and  the  Amphictions    accordingly  commencedr^  war  j 
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against  the  town,  which  lasted  for  ten  years,  until  B.a  585. 
At  the  end  of  this  period,  Crissa  was  taken  and  razed  to  the 
ground,  its  harbor  choked  up,  and  its  fertile  plain  changed 
into  a  wilderness.  This  war,  the  termination  of  which  was  a 
flagrant  violation  of  one  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  the 
Amphictionic  league,  is  said  to  have  been  brought  to  a  close 
by  a  stratagem  devised  by  Solon,  the  Athenian  lawgiver. 

2.  Another  class  of  national  institutions  consisted  of  the 
festive  games  celebrated  at  certain  places,  and  at  fixed  inter 
vals  of  time,  and  open  to  all  true  Greeks.  The  most  impor 
tant  of  these  festivals  was  that  celebrated  every  four  years 
at  Olympia  in  £lis.  The  foundation  of  these  Olympic  games 
is  extremely  obscure ;  but  after  they  had  been  neglected  for  a 
long  period  during  the  disturbances  created  by  the  Doric  con- 
quest of  Peloponnesus,  they  were  revived  by  Iphitus  in  con- 
cert with  Lycurgus,  but  it  was  not  till  B.C.  776  that  they  were 
finally  and  permanently  established,  whence  that  year  was 
employed  as  a  chronological  era.  The  Eleans  presided  at 
the  games,  and  during  their  celebration  there  was  a  general 
suspension  of  hostilities,  to  enable  the  Greeks  from  all  parts 
to  go  to  Olympia  without  danger  or  hindrance.  The  contests 
at  these  games  in  honor  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  consisted  of 
exhibitions  displa3ring  almost  every  mode  of  bodih'  activity ; 
they  included  races  on  foot,  and  with  horses  and  chariots ; 
contests  in  leaping,  throwing,  wrestling,  and  boxing,  and  some 
in  which  several  of  these  exercises  were  combined,  but  no 
combats  with  any  kind  of  weapon.  Towns  and  families  re- 
garded it  as  the  highest  honor  for  one  of  their  members  to 
gain  a  victory  in  any  of  the  contests  at  Olympia.  The  prize 
consisted  of  a  simple  garland  of  the  leaves  of  the  wild  olive. 
Athens  and  Sparta  showered  honors  upon  any  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  who  Jiad  obtained  a  prize.  The  celebrity  of  these 
games  led  to  the  institution  of  several  others  of  a  similar  na- 
ture, such  as  the  Pythian,  which  were  celebrated  in  the  third 
year  of  every  Olympiad — ^the  Nemean  and  Isthmian,  which 
were  celebrated  each  twice  in  every  Olympiad.  These  four 
contests  were  distinguished  from  all  others  chiefly  by  the  na* 
ture  of  the  prize,  which  was  in  all  cases  a  simple  garland.    In 
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r^ard  to  national  unity,  these  contests  had  little  influence, 
for  they  never  induced  the  Greeks  to  merge  their  little  local 
patriotism  in  the  more  comprehensive  sentiment  of  a  common 
country  and  nationality.  The  arts  of  poetry  and  sculpture, 
on  the  other  hand,  received  strong  nourishment  at  these  ex- 
hibitions, for  a  victory  gained  often  inspired  the  poet  to  the 
most  sublime  effusions  of  the  lyric  muse,  and  statues  of  the 
victors  not  only  adorned  Olympia  but  their  native  places,  not 
to  mention  that  literary  productions  were  sometimes  read  by 
their  authors  to  the  assembled  Greeks. 

3.  The  form  of  goveniment  universally  prevailing  in  the 
Greek  states  in  the  Homeric  age  was  a  monarchy  limited  by 
ancient  custom  as  well  as  by  the  powerful  chiefs,  of  whom 
the  king  was  only  the  first,  whence  we  may  call  it  an  aris- 
tocracy with  an  hereditary  prince  at  its  head.  But  owing  to 
various  causes  which  operated  during  the  first  centuries  after 
die  Trojan  war,  the  title  of  royalty  was  abolished  in  nearly 
every  part  of  Greece,  and  in  all  cases  the  power  of  the  nobles 
increased  at  the  expense  of  that  of  the  kings.  In  our  tradi- 
tional history  the  causes  of  this  change  are  often  quite  fabu- 
lous, but  the  truth  is,  that  it  mainly  arose  out  of  the  energy 
and  versatility  of  the  Greek  mind,  which  prevented  it  from 
ever  becoming  stagnating  like  that  of  the  Orientals,  or  from 
stopping  short  in  any  career  which  it  had  once  opened,  before 
it  had  passed  through  every  stage.  Royalty,  however,  was 
scarcely  ever  overthrown  by  violent  revolutions ;  its  title 
often  long  survived  the  substance,  and  the  transition  from 
monarchy  to  republicanism  was  generally  brought  about  by 
a  succession  of  reforms..  The  government  substituted  for 
monarchy  was  generally  aristocratic  or  oligarchic — that  is,  the 
supreme  power  was  assumed  by  the  nobles,  who  had  subdued 
the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country  and  distributed  their 
landed  property  among  themselves.  In  the  course  of  time 
the  commonalty,  or  the  free  subjects  of  the  nobles,  ever  in- 
creasing in  number  and  wealth,  while  the  exclusive  nobles 
became  more  reduced  in  numbers,  put  forward  new  claims, 
and  became  formidable  opponents  of  the  oligarchs,  especially 
in  laige  towns.    Various  means  were  devised  J^y.^A^^ohl^. 
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to  check  this  progress  of  the  commonalty,  but  to  no  purpose 
and  it  often  became  necessary  to  make  a  compromise  between 
the  two  parties,  as  for  example  in  those  cases  where  property 
was  made  the  standard,  instead  of  birth,  to  measure  a  citizen's 
rights  and  duties.  Where  the  property  standard  was  made 
low,  the  government  at  once  became  democratic  instead  of 
aristocratic.  During  the  feuds  between  these  two  contend- 
ing parties,  it  was  sometimes  found  necessary  to  entrust  un- 
limited powers  to  some  individual  who  possessed  the  confi- 
dence of  both,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  order  and  tran- 
quillity. 

4.  But  the  Greek  oligarchies  were  sometimes  also  over- 
thrown by  a  disastrous  war,  or  by  revolutions  and  dissensions 
within  their  own  body ;  and  it  most  commonly  happened  in 
such  a  case  that  one  of  the  nobles  by  skill  and  prudence  con- 
ciliated the  commonalty,  and  with  its  aid  raised  himself  above 
his  brother  nobles.  Such  a  usurper  was  designated  by  the 
name  of  tyrant,  and  his  rule  generally  did  not  last  long,  or  if 
he  did  succeed  in  maintaining  his  power  until  his  death,  his 
sons  generally  lost  it  by  their  own  recklessness  or  cruelty, 
which  called  forth  a  conspiracy  or  insurrection.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  the  Spartans  were  always  ready  to  assist  in 
overthrowing  the  power  of  a  tyrant,  though  probably  more 
from  a  desire  to  extend  their  influence  over  the  Greeks,  than 
from  any  desire  to  free  them  from  a  usurper ;  and  this  inter- 
ference of  theirs  in  the  affairs  of  other  states  greatly  contrib- 
uted to  establish  the  so-called  Spartan  supremacy  in  Greece. 
The  immediate  object  of  the  Spartans  generally  was,  if  pos- 
sible, to  introduce  their  own  oligarchic  form  of  government  in 
the  place  of  the  one  they  helped  to  overthrow.  But  in  this 
attempt  they  were  frequently  thwarted.  The  process  which 
has  here  been  described  in  general  will  be  illustrated  in  detail 
in  the  history  of  Attica,  and  what  happened  there,  was 
more  or  less  the  same  as  what  occurred  in  other  states  of 
Greece. 

5.  The  early  history  of  Attica  is  much  less  interesting 
than  that  of  the  Doric  states,  and  it  is  in  fact  not  till  a  com- 
paratively late  period  that  Athens  begins  to  act  a  prominent 
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part  in  Grecian  history,  though  after  it  had  once  come  for 
ward,  it  soon  eclipsed  all  the  other  states.  The  country  of 
Attica  is  said  to  have  been  originally  divided  into  a  number 
of  small  independent  states,  governed  by  kings.  The  mythi- 
cal king  Cecrops  is  said  to  have  united  these  states,  and  to 
have  divided  the  country  into  twelve  districts,  or  founded 
twelve  towns.  Athens,  then  called  Cecropia,  was  at  the  head 
of  this  confederacy.  The  division  of  the  country  into  twelve 
parts  seems  to  have  been  only  a  multiple  of  four,  a  number 
which  we  find  in  Attica  no  less  than  in  other  Ionian  coun- 
tries. Accordingly  we  hear  of  a  division  of  the  people  of 
Attica  into  four  tribes,  which  changed  their  names  under  sev- 
eral successive  kings  ;  the  last  set  of  names,  which  was  traced 
to  Ion,  the  founder  of  the  Ionian  race,  continued  to  be  used 
until  a  very  late  period,  and  is  the  most  important  of  all. 
These  names,  Teleontes,  Hopletes,  JEgicores,  and  Argades^ 
are  descriptive  of  certain  occupations,  the  second  and  third 
evidently  signifying  warriors  and  shepherds  respectively, 
Argades  probably  referred  to  husbandmen,  and  the  Teleontes 
were  perhaps  the  nobles,  who  alone  were  entitled  to  hold  the 
highest  magistracies.  These  four  divisions  ought  not  to  be 
regarded  as  castes,  like  those  of  India  or  Egypt ;  and  to 
whatever  circumstances  they  may  have  originally  owed  their 
names,  the  closer  union  among  the  people  of  Attica,  and  their 
intercourse  with  one  another,  in  the  course  of  time  obliterated 
such  primitive  distinctions.  The  gradual  union  of  these  four 
tribes  was  promoted  by  their  affinity  of  blood  and  language, 
and  by  the  need  of  mutual  assistance  ;  and  all  were  naturally 
disposed  to  look  up  to  the  people  of  Athens  as  their  natural 
head  and  centre.  The  legends,  however,  describe  this  as  the 
work  of  Theseus,  who  is  said  to  have  consolidated  the  national 
unity,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  greatness  of  Athens,  by 
collecting  the  scattered  inhabitants  of  Attica  into  one  city, 
and  putting  an  end  to  the  perpetual  discord  among  them.  All 
that  can  be  meant  by  this  tradition  is,  that  Attica  became 
onited  as  one  state,  of  which  Athens  was  the  centre  and  seat 
of  government,  for  it  is  inconceivable  that  all  the  population 
of  Attica  should  have  been  collected  into  one  city.     Jn  later    t 
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times  several  religious  institutions,  such  as  the  Panathenaa, 
were  believed  to  have  been  established  to  commeraorate  this 
union  of  Attica.  Athens  itself  is  said  to  have  been  enlarged 
on  that  occasion,  and  the  lower  city  to  have  been  added  to 
the  one  existing  on  the  Cecropian  rock.  The  additional  ao- 
commodation  was  probably  required  for  the  noble  families 
which  removed  from  the  country  to  the  seat  of  government 

6.  In  later  times  Theseus  was  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
all  the  great  political  institutions  of  Athens,  which  probaUy 
arose  from  a  desire  to  represent  those  things  that  were  en- 
deared to  all  as  venerable  also  by  their  antiquily.  In  the 
constitution  which  he  was  believed  to  have  framed,  all  the 
nobles,  called  eupatridae,  had  an  equal  share  in  the  govern* 
ment ;  they  possessed  all  the  offices  of  the  state,  with  the  power 
of  regulating  the  affairs  of  religion,  and  of  interpreting  the 
laws,  human  and  divine.  The  great  body  of  the  subject 
people  consisted  of  husbandmen  and  artisans,  who  formed  the 
commonalty,  and  were  governed  by  the  nobles  and  the  kii^, 
whose  rank,  as  in  the  Homeric  poems,  was  only  tiiat  of  the 
first  among  his  equals  ;  but  still  the  union  of  the  commonalty 
in  the  one  great  state  must  have  strengthened  it  so  far  as  to 
resist  any  excessive  harshness  on  the  part  of  the  eupatridae. 
In  all  the  states  of  antiquity,  the  tribes  were  subdivided ;  m 
Attica  each  of  the  four  tribes  was  divided  into  thret  ^Arafria 
or  fraternities,  and  each  phratria  into  thirty  gmi,  gmtes^  or 
dans.  It  need  hardly  be  observed  that  these  political  arrange- 
ments, though  ascribed  to  Theseus,  were  the  natural  results 
of  circumstances,  and  that  it  probably  required  a  long  period 
before  they  attained  that  development  which  the  legend  rep- 
resents as  the  work  of  one  man. 

7.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  absolute  power  exercised 
by  the  king  and  his  officers,  there  existed  at  Athens,  as  in 
most  ancient  states,  an  assembly  of  the  people,  that  is  an 
assembly  of  the  burghers  or  nobles,  for  the  commonalty  had 
as  yet  no  right  to  appear  and  vote  in  it.  The  power  of  the 
assembly  was  at  first  probably  as  limited  as  it  was  at  Sparta. 
Hence  the  first  contests  of  the  nobles  were  not  waged  with 
the  commonalty,  but  with  the  king.    The  kgrnds  about  the 
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Ungs  of  Athens  cannot  be  accepted  as  history,  but  still  even 
these  legends  represent  the  kings  as  conspired  against  by  the 
nobles  ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  after  the  death  of  Codrus,  the 
nobles,  taking  advantage  of  the  disputes  between  his  sons 
mbout  the  succession,  abolished  the  title  of  king,  and  sub- 
stituted for  it  the  simple  and  less  venerable  one  of  archon  or 
ruler.  The  office,  however,  still  remained  hereditary  in  the 
house  of  Codrus  and  was  held  for  life.  Medon,  a  son  of 
Codrus,  was  the  first  archon  for  life,  and  on  his  demise  the 
nobles  elected  a  successor  from  his  family.  This  power  ex« 
ercised  by  the  nobles,  however,  did  not  satisfy  their  ambition, 
for  what  they  aimed  at  was  a  complete  and  equal  participa« 
tion  in  the  sovereignty.  Accordingly,  after  twelve  archon- 
ships,  ending  with  that  of  Alcmson,  in  b.c.  752,  the  duration 
of  the  office  was  limited  to  ten  years,  though  it  still  continued 
to  be  held  by  the  descendants  of  Medon.  This  change  was 
followed  in  B.C.  683  by  another,  in  which  the  term  of  the 
archonship  was  reduced  to  a  single  year,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  different  powers  which  had  until  then  been  possessed  by 
one,  were  distributed  among  nine  archons.  This  reform  is 
said  to  have  been  introduced  in  consequence  of  the  miscon- 
duct of  Hippomenes,  the  fourth  of  the  decennial  archons,  and 
through  it  a  large  number  of  nobles  obtained  a  chance  of  re- 
ceiving at  least  a  share  in  the  sovereign  power.  The  first  of 
these  nine  magbtrates  bore  the  title  of  the  archon,  and  by  his 
name  the  year  was  marked  ;  the  second  had  the  title  of  king- 
archon,  the  name  king  being  retained  from  religious  scruples, 
as  he  had  to  perform  the  priestly  functions  which  has  formerly 
belonged  to  the  king.  The  third  archon  was  styled  polemarch, 
and  had  the  command  of  the  Athenian  army,  until  the  time 
of  the  Persian  wars,  after  which  this  duty  was  transferred  to 
others,  while  the  polemarch  only  retained  a  special  kind  of 
jorisdiction.  The  remaining  six  archons  had  the  common 
title  of  thesmothetac,  that  is,  legislators,  or  rather  expounde/s 
of  the  law. 

8.  These  successive  changes  are  almost  the  or  iy  events 
diat  occur  in  the  history  of  Athens  from  the  time  of  Codrus 
down  to  the  deposition  of  Hippomenes.    The  condition  of 
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the  people  of  Attica,  however^  appears  to  have  been  any  thing 
but  happy  under  the  rule  of  their  nobles,  \dio  seem  to  have 
abused  their  power  as  much  as  the  Roman  patricians,  when 
freed  from  the  control  of  the  king.  Their  oppression  was  felt 
more  especially  in  the  administration  ol  the  law,  of  which 
they  were  the  sole  makers  and  expounders,  and  in  regard  to 
which  they  might  indulge  the  greatest  license,  because  there 
were  no  written  laws.  This  circumstance  led  in  b.c.  624  to 
the  appointment  of  Draco  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a 
code  of  laws.  We  do  not  know  what  was  the  cause  of  the 
extraordinary  severity  to  which  his  laws  owe  their  celebrity, 
but  as  they  were  written,  they  necessarily  limited  the  powers 
of  the  nobles,  and  hence  we  may  infer  that  they  had  been 
compelled  to  make  this  concession  to  the  growing  discontent 
cxf  the  commonalty.  The  laws  framed  by  Draco  were  so  stem 
that  they  were  said  to  be  written  in  blood.  All  offences  were 
in  his  eyes  equally  deserving  of  death  as  their  punishment ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  it  was  owing  to  the  unpopularity  of  hb 
laws  that  Draco  was  obliged  to  quit  his  native  city  and  go  to 
iEgina,  where  he  died. 

9.  The  discontent  of  the  commonalty,  instead  of  being 
allayed,  now  rose  to  such  a  pitch  that  the  people  would 
readily  have  yielded  to  the  rule  of  a  tyrant  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  that  of  the  nobles.  In  B.C.  612,  Cylon,  one  of  the  noblesi 
formed  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  government  and  make 
himself  master  of  Athens.  In  this  enterprise  he  relied  upon 
the  assistance  of  Theagenes,  t3rrant  of  Megara,  and  more 
especially  on  the  general  dissatisfaction  of  the  people ;  but 
before  entering  upon  it  he  consulted  the  Delphic  oracle,  the 
obscure  answer  of  which  led  him  to  commence  his  operations 
at  a  wrong  period.  With  the  aid  of  a  body  of  foreign  troops 
furnished  by  Theagenes,  he  made  himself  master  of  the 
Acropolis  ;  but  his  auxiliaries  deprived  him  of  the  confidence 
and  support  of  the  Athenian  people.  His  brother  nobles 
called  in  the  forces  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  besieged 
him.  During  the  blockade  Cylon  and  his  brother  made  their 
escape,  but  their  followers  were  in  the  end  compelled  to  sar> 
render  to  the  archon  Megacles,  son  of  Alcmseon,  on  condition 
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diat  their  lives  should  be  spared.  The  arcbons,  however, 
broke  their  promise,  and  not  only  slew  their  prisoners,  but 
even  killed  some  of  them  at  the  altars  of  the  Eumenides  or 
Furies,  at  which  they  had  taken  refuge.  As  this  crime  was 
committed  with  the  sanction  of  Megacles,  he  and  all  his  house 
were  henceforth  looked  upon  as  accursed  persons,  whose  lives 
were  forfeited  to  the  gods,  and  the  surviving  partisans  of 
Cylon  did  not  fail  to  foster  the  belief  that  all  the  disasters 
which  came  upon  Athens  were  the  result  of  the  divine  wrath 
provoked  by  the  sacrilege  of  Megacles.  These  superstitious 
alarms  only  increased  the  political  ferment  which  was  already 
going  on,  and  it  was  evident  that  some  extraordinary  measure 
must  be  resorted  to  to  prevent  civil  war,  or  even  the  ruin  of 
the  whole  state. 

10.  The  man  who  was  thought  by  all  parties  the  most  fit 
to  undertake  the  regeneration  of  his  country,  and  who  by  his 
wisdom  and  moderation  was  likely  to  satisfy  the  reasonable 
demands  of  all,  was  Solon,  son  of  Execestides,  and  a  descend- 
ant of  the  house  of  Codrus.  He  had  been  long  absent  from 
his  country  on  foreign  travel,  during  which  he  had  amassed 
treasures  of  knowledge  and  had  formed  friendships  with  the 
most  illustrious  men  of  his  age.  He  returned  soon  after  the 
suppression  of  the  Cylonian  conspiracy,  and  found  his  coun- 
try in  a  most  deplorable  condition,  and  so  weak  as  to  be  un- 
able even  to  resist  the  Megarians,  who  had  taken  possession 
of  the  island  of  Salamis.  The  repeated  vain  attempts  to  re- 
cover it  had  completely  broken  the  spirit  of  the  Athenians ; 
but  Solon  by  a  ruse  once  more  stirred  up  their  enthusiasm. 
He  himself  was  appointed  commander  of  the  expedition,  and 
in  a  single  campaign  drove  the  Megarians  from  the  island,  in 
ac.  604.  This  success  raised  his  fame  still  higher.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  moderate  nobles  he  prevailed  upon 
Megacles  and  his  party  to  submit  their  case  to  the  decision  of 
a  court  of  three  hundred  men  of  the*'  own  order.  The  court 
declared  them  all  guilty,  and  in  b.c.  597  all  the  Alcmsonids 
were  sent  into  exile,  and  even  the  remains  of  the  dead  were 
removed  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Attica.  In  order  to  propitiate 
Ihe  gods  completely,  it  was  necessary  to  purify  it,e  city,  and     t 
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for  this  purpose  Solon  invited  Epimenides  of  Crete,  one  gen* 
erally  regarded  as  a  sage  of  superhuman  wisdom,  who  had 
enjoyed  personal  intercourse  with  the  gods.  On  his  arrival 
he  performed  certain  rites  which  pacified  Ihe  superstitioua 
minds  of  the  Athenians,  and  having  made  some  religious  ar- 
rangements, he  returned  home  with  tokens  of  the  wannest 
gratitude. 

II.  Their  minds  being  now  freed  from  religious  fears,  the 
Athenians  were  in  a  more  suitable  condition  to  consider  their 
political  affairs  with  calmness.  Many  of  the  agricultural 
population  had  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  absolute  depend- 
ence ;  their  political  rights,  if  they  had  any,  were  merely 
nominal,  and  many  when  unable  to  pay  their  debts  had  been 
sold  by  their  creditors  as  slaves  into  foreign  countries ;  for 
the  Athenian  law  of  debt  was  as  severe  as  that  of  Rome,  em^ 
powering  a  creditor  to  seize  his  insolvent  debtor  and  to  sdl 
him  abroad  as  a  slave.  Those  who  groaned  under  such 
tyranny  were  eager  only  for  a  change,  unconcerned  about  the 
means  of  effecting  it  The  eupatrids,  being  the  owners  ol 
the  fertile  plains  of  the  country,  wished  to  keep  things  as 
they  were.  The  inhabitants  of  the  hilly  districts,  mostly 
shepherds  and  poor  peasants,  though  less  exposed  to  the  rapa* 
city  and  cruelty  of  the  nobles  than  the  lowland  peasantry, 
were  anxious  for  reforms  which  should  secure  them  the  same 
rights  as  those  possessed  by  their  lords.  The  men  of  the 
coast,  chiefly  merchants  and  traders,  were  averse  to  violent 
measures,  but  nevertheless  joined  with  the  rest  in  demanding 
reforms  which  should  put  an  end  to  all  reasonable  complaints. 
Under  these  circumstances  Solon  was  chosen,  with  the  con- 
sent of  all  parties,  to  mediate  between  them,  and  under  the 
title  of  archon  he  was  invested,  in  b.c.  594,  with  full  authority 
to  frame  a  new  constitution  and  a  code  of  laws.  His  task 
consisted  of  two  parts :  the  first  and  most  pressing  business 
was  to  relieve  the  present  distress  of  the  commonalty,  and 
the  second  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  same  or  similar 
evils,  by  regulating  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  citiiens  OQ 
principles  of  justice  and  fairness.  His  first  measure  accord* 
ingly  was  a  disbiurdening  ordinance,  which  relieved  the  debtor 
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witiuHit  causing  any  great  loss  to  the  creditor.  He  then  re* 
kased  the  pledged  lands  and  restored  them  to  their  owners 
and,  lastly,  he  abolished  that  part  of  the  law  of  debt  which 
authorized  a  creditor  to  seize  and  sell  the  person  of  his  debtor, 
za.  When  these  most  urgent  affairs  were  settled,  Solon 
entered  upon  his  second  task  by  abolishing  the  laws  of  Draco, 
except  those  referring  to  murder  ;  it  would  seem  that  by  this 
measure,  a  number  of  exiles,  and  among  them  the  family  of 
M^acles,  were  restored  to  their  country.  Many  foreigners 
also  who  had  settled  in  Attica  with  their  families,  and  had 
given  up  all  connection  with  their  own  countries,  were  ad 
mitted  as  Athenian  citizens.  But  the  greatest  change  which 
he  introduced,  and  which  altogether  changed  the  character  of 
the  Athenian  constitution,  was  the  substitution  of  property 
for  birth,  as  the  standard  for  determining  the  rights  and  duties 
of  the  citizens,  although  at  first  this  change  may  have  pro- 
duced little  effect,  the  nobles  being  naturally  the  wealthiest 
citizens ;  but  the  principle  was  changed,  and  the  highest 
rights  were  placed  within  the  reach  of  all.  According  to 
their  property,  then,  Solon  divided  all  Athenians,  both  the 
nobles  and  the  commonalty,  into  four  classes.  The  first 
consisted  of  persons  whose  estates  yielded  a  net  yearly  income 
or  rent  of  five  hundred  medimni  (a  medimnus  is  about  six 
pints  more  than  a  bushel)  of  dry  or  liquid  produce ;  the 
second  of  those  whose  income  amounted  to  three  hundred 
medimni,  and  who  were  called  Knights,  being  able  to  keep  a 
war-horse ;  the  third  of  those  whose  annual  revenue  amounted 
to  two  hundred,  or  more  probably  one  hundred  and  fifty 
medimni,  and  who  were  termed  Zeugitae  (yoke-men),  from 
their  supposed  ability  to  keep  a  yoke  of  oxen  for  the  plough  ; 
the  fourth  class,  called  thetes,  comprised  all  those  whose 
incomes  fell  below  that  of  the  third,  and  consisted  mainly  of 
free  hired  laborers.  The  highest  offices  of  the  state  were 
accessible  only  to  members  of  the  first  class,  but  minor  offices 
were  no  doubt  left  open  to  members  of  the  second  and  third. 
The  duties  of  the  citizens  were  determined  by  the  classes  to 
which  they  belonged ;  thus  the  members  oi  the  second  formed 
the  cavalry,  the  third  the  heavy-armed  infantry,  and  the  fourth. 
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being  excluded  from  all  offices,  served  only  as  a  light  aimed 
infantry,  and  were  employed  in  later  times  in  manning  th« 
fleets.  In  the  popular  assembly,  the  citizens  of  all  the  classes 
met  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  and  its  power  from  the 
first  does  not  seem  to  have  been  limited  to  adopting  or  re- 
jecting the  measures  laid  before  it  by  the  senate,  but  the* 
assembly  might  modify  or  amend  the  proposals  at  its  discre- 
tion. The  magistrates  retained,  in  the  constitution  of  Solon, 
their  ancient  powers,  but  became  responsible  for  their  exer- 
cise to  the  whole  body  of  citizens.  Their  judicial  functions 
also  remained  the  same,  but  an  appeal  was  left  open  against 
their  verdicts  to  popular  courts  numerously  composed  of 
citizens  of  all  classes  indiscriminately.  The  democratic 
principle  had  thus  acquired  considerable  strength  even  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Solon,  but  the  legislator  had  endeavored 
to  check  its  power  by  two  great  councils,  the  senate  of  Four 
Hundred,  and  the  Areopagus. 

13.  The  senate  of  Four  Hundred,  called  bultf,  is  uniformly 
regarded  by  the  ancients  as  an  institution  of  Solon  ;  at  all 
events,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  fixed  its  number  at  four 
hundred,  and  that  he  gave  it  a  more  popular  constitution  by 
making  it  the  representative  of  the  classes,  though  the  fourth 
was  excluded.  The  qualifications  for  being  elected  a  member 
of  the  buW  were  a  certain  amount  of  property  and  a  certain 
age,  no  one  under  thirty  years  being  eligible.  They  held 
their  dignity  for  only  one  year,  after  which  they  were  liable 
to  be  taken  to  account  for  their  conduct.  The  principal  part 
of  their  business  was  to  prepare  the  measures  which  were  to 
be  brought  before  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  to  preside 
at  its  deliberations.  But  the  senate  also  had  extensive  powers 
connected  with  the  finances  and  other  subjects  of  administra- 
tion. The  second  council,  the  Areopagus,  is  likewise  called 
an  institution  of  Solon,  though  according  to  the  Attic  legends 
it  had  existed  from  time  immemorial.  The  functions  of  the 
Areopagus  are  involved  in  great  obscurity ;  but  we  know  that 
it  took  cognizance  of  cases  of  wilful  murder,  maiming,  poison- 
ing, and  arson,  and  ^nat  besides  these  judicial  functions,  it 
also  had  political  powers. 
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The  ordinary  assemblies  of  the  people  (ecclesise)  seem 
to  have  been  held  at  roost  once  in  every  month ;  the  votes 
were  taken  by  show  of  hands,  and  without  any  distinction  of 
classes,  so  that  the  vote  of  the  humblest  Athenian  was  as 
weighty  as  that  of  the  wealthiest,  and  every  voter  was  allowed 
to  speak.  The  right  to  take  part  in  the  business  of  the  as- 
sembly began  at  the  age  of  twenty,  but  those  who  had  passed 
the  age  of  fifty  were  called  upon  to  speak  first. 

The  popular  courts  above  alluded  to  consisted  of  a  body 
of  six  thousand  citizens,  called  the  Heliaea,  which  was  created 
every  year  by  lot  to  form  a  supreme  court.  Every  citizen, 
after  attaining  the  age  of  thirty,  might  become  a  member  of 
it  Solon's  object  seems  to  have  been  to  make  this  court  the 
guardian  of  the  constitution  rather  than  the  minister  of  the 
laws.  Hence  we  find  it  generally  engaged  in  proceedings 
against  illegal  or  unconstitutional  measures,  even  when  they 
had  been  sanctioned  by  the  popular  assembly. 

14.  Being  convinced  that  no  constitution,  however  wisely 
framed,  could  remain  in  force  at  all  times  an  d  under  altered 
circumstances,  he  made  provision  for  periodical  revisions  and 
improvements  of  the  laws ;  and  this  task  was  left  to  the 
citizens,  for  a  class  of  men  making  the  law  a  special  object 
of  their  study  did  not  exist  at  Athens.  His  legislation,  like 
that  of  most  ancient  lawgivers,  interfered  with  the  affairs  of 
private  and  social  life  much  more  than  the  laws  of  modem 
states,  but  still  Solon  did  not  in  this  respect  go  so  far  as 
Lycurgus  had  gone.  Up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  the  education 
of  youths  was  left  entirely  to  their  parents  or  guardians ;  dur- 
ing the  next  two  years  they  were  trained  in  gymnastic  exer- 
cises under  public  teachers,  who  kept  them  under  severe  dis- 
cipline. At  the  age  of  eighteen  they  entered  upon  their 
apprenticeship  in  arms,  during  which  they  had  to  perform 
several  duties  for  the  protection  of  their  country.  At  the  end 
of  these  two  years  they  were  admitted  to  all  the  rights  of  a 
citizen,  for  which  the  law  did  not  prescribe  a  more  advanced 
age ;  and  until  the  age  of  sixty  they  were  liable  to  be  called 
upon  to  perform  military  services.  The  regulations  regard- 
ing the  female  sex  were  very  stringent,  and  prevented  their   t 
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appearance  in  public  as  much  as  possible ;  their  education 
was  discouraged  rather  than  otherwise,  whence  in  later  times 
they  were  generally  ill  suited  to  make  agreeable  and  useful 
companions  to  their  husbands. 

15.  Solon  was  the  first  to  perceive  the  advantageous  posi- 
tion of  Athens  for  becoming  a  maritime  state,  and  it  was  he 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Attic  navy,  by  enacting  that 
each  of  the  forty-eight  divisions  called  naucrariae,  into  which 
the  four  tribes  were  subdivided,  should  equip  a  galley ;  he 
also  encouraged  commerce  and  manufactures  by  indue:  ng 
foreigners  to  settle  in  Attica,  and  granting  them  protection 
and  certain  privileges.  These  resident  aliens  (called  me- 
toeci),  however,  had  to  pay  a  small  alien-tax,  and  to  place 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  an  Athenian  citizen,  who 
acted  as  their  patron.  The  condition  of  the  slaves  remained 
on  the  whole  what  it  had  been  before,  and  although  in  A.ttica 
they  were  in  better  circumstances  than  in  other  parts  of 
Greece,  the  law  yet  sanctioned  certain  things  which  are  re- 
volting to  human  nature ;  and  Solon  in  this  respect  did  not 
rise  above  the  prejudices  of  his  age  and  country. 

16.  The  laws  of  Solon  were  inscribed  on  wooden  tablets, 
and  were  at  first  kept  in  the  Acropolis,  but  afterwards  for 
greater  convenience  they  were,  set  up  in  the  Prjrtaneum,  the 
residence  of  the  committee  of  the  senate.  After  the  comple- 
tion of  his  legislation,  Solon  is  said  to  have  travelled  for  ten 
years;  and  during  his  peregrinations  to  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  Crcesus,  king  of  Lydia,  and  Amasis,  the  nder 
of  Egypt,  but  these  statements  are  irreconcilable  with  chro- 
nology. On  his  return  to  Athens,  about  b.c.  562,  he  found 
that  faction  had  been  busily  engaged  in  attempting  to  pervert 
and  undo  his  work.  The  three  parties,  of  the  plain,  the  high- 
lands, and  the  coast,  had  revived  their  ancient  feuds.  The 
first  was  now  headed  by  Lycurgus,  the  second  by  Megacles, 
an  Aicmasonid,  and  the  third  by  Pisistratus,  a  kinsman  and 
friend  of  Solon.  The  attempts  of  Solon  to  restore  peace  and 
union  were  of  no  avail ;  and  Pisistratus,  a  man  of  great 
eloquence  and  liberality,  had  resolved  to  renew  the  attempt 
of  Cylon.     One  day  he  pretended  to  have  been  attacked  by 
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bis  enemies :  exhibiting  his  wounds  to  the  people,  and  rep- 
resenting that  they  were  the  fruit  of  his  attachment  to  the 
popular  cause,  he  easily  prevailed  upon  the  multitude  to 
grant  him  a  body-guard  for  his  personal  safety.  With  this 
force  he  made  himself  master  of  the  Acropolis,  and  Megacles 
and  his  friends  quitted  the  city.  Solon  after  having  in  vain 
made  every  effort  against  the  tyrant,  withdrew  from  public 
life,  and  Lycurgus  and  his  party  seem  to  have  quietly  sub- 
mitted to  the  authority  of  Pisistratus,  whose  tyrannis  com 
menced  in  b.c.  560.  .He  avoided  all  display  of  power,  being 
satisfied  with  the  substance  of  it,  and  conducted  himself  out- 
wardly as  a  simple  citizen.  Solon,  whose  advice  the  tyrant 
occasionally  asked,  died  soon  after,  b.c.  559.  But  Lycurgus, 
who  had  only  waited  for  an  opportunity,  formed  a  coalition 
with  Megacles,  and  their  united  efforts  compelled  Pisistratus 
to  quit  Athens,  his  tyrannis  having  probably  lasted  not  much 
more  than  one  year. 

17.  The  people  do  not  appear  to  have  been  much  pleased 
with  their  new  rulers,  and  as  each  of  the  two  was  only  think- 
ing how  he  could  get  rid  of  his  rival,  Megacles,  who  was 
particularly  disappointed  in  his  expectations,  entered  into 
negotiations  with  Pisistratus,  gave  him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage, and  promised  to  assist  him  in  recovering  his  lost  posi- 
tion. Pisistratus  entered  into  the  scheme,  and  was  conveyed 
4>ack  to  Athens  in  a  manner  which  even  struck  the  historian 
Herodotus  by  its  childish  simplicity.  When  Pisistratus  was 
restored  he  offended  Megacles  by  not  treating  his  daughter 
as  a  wife.  Her  father  and  his  friends,  indignant  at  the  insult, 
once  more  made  common  cause  with  Lycurgus,  and  drove 
Pisistratus  from  the  city.  The  exiled  tyrant  now  went  to 
Eretria  in  Euboea,  and  is  said  to  have  been  inclined  to  give 
up  all  further  attempts  to  recover  what  ne  had  lost ;  but  his 
eldest  son  Hippias  urged  him  on  not  to  despair.  Accordingly 
he  made  preparations,  and  formed  connections  with  powerful 
tyrants  in  other  parts  of  Greece.  Ten  years  were  spent  in 
diese  preliminaries,  and  at  the  end  of  this  period  he  landed 
with  an  army  of  mercenaries  at  Marathon.  The  government 
of  his  adversaries  had  not  been  popular  during  his  long 
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absence ;  they  assembled  their  forces,  but  want  of  care  and 
circumspection  brought  about  their  defeat  on  the  road  froi» 
Athens  to  Marathon.  Pisistratus  immediately  proclaimed  an 
amnesty,  on  condition  of  his  enemies  quietly  dispersing  to 
their  homes.  This  act  disarmed  his  opponents,  and  Pisistta- 
tus  once  more  was  undisputed  master  of  Athens. 

i8.  He  now  endeavored  permanently  to  secure  the  pos- 
session of  what  he  had  so  hardly  won  ;  and  with  this  view 
he  surrounded  himself  wirh  a  body  of  foreign  mercenaries, 
and  sent  as  hostages  to  Naxos  the  children  of  the  nobles  who 
had  opposed  him.  At  the  same  time  he  did  all  he  could,  by 
embellishing  the  city  and  extending  its  maritime  power,  to 
gain  popularity  among  the  Athenians  ;  and  his  success  was  so 
complete,  that  he  maintained  his  position  without  any  further 
interruption  for  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  until  his  death  in 
B.C.  527.  The  increased  naval  power  of  Athens  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  Pisistratus  was  able  to  raise  his  friend  Lyg- 
damis  to  the  tyrannis  in  Naxos,  and  recover  for  Athens  the 
town  of  Sigeum  on  the  Hellespont,  which  was  then  in  the 
hands  of  the  Mytileneans,  with  whom  the  Athenians  had  been 
at  war  about  it  for  many  years.  Pisistratus  entrusted  the 
keeping  of  Sigeum  to  a  natural  son,  Hegesistratus,  and  thus 
secured  for  himself  a  place  of  refuge,  if  fortune  should  ever 
again  turn  against  him.  At  home  he  maintained  the  laws  of 
Solon,  and  gained  popularity  by  his  munificence  towards  the 
poorer  classes,  while  he  removed  some  of  them  from  the  city, 
and  obliged  them  to  engage  in  rural  occupations.  He  adorned 
Athens  with  many  useful  and  ornamental  works,  such  as  a 
temple  of  Apollo,  and  one  dedicated  to  the  Olympian  Zeus,  of 
which,  however,  he  had  only  laid  the  foundations  when  he  died, 
and  which  was  completed  many  centuries  later  by  the  em- 
peror Hadrian.  Among  the  monuments  combining  splendor 
and  usefulness,  were  the  Lyceum,  a  park  at  some  distance 
from  Athens,  where  stately  buildings  for  exercises  of  the 
Athenian  youth  rose  among  shady  groves  ;  and  the  fountain 
Callirrhoe.  The  expenses  of  these  and  other  works  were  de- 
frayed  out  of  the  revived  tithe  on  the  prodmce  of  the  land, 
which  accordingly  was  a  tax  levied  on  the  r  ch  for^the  pur 
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pose  of  giving  employment  to  the  poor.  There  is  also  a  tra* 
dition  that  Pisistratus  first  collected  the  Homeric  poems, 
which  were  until  then  scattered  in  unconnected  rhapsodies ; 
at  all  events  he  certainly  had  a  taste  for  literature,  for  he  was 
the  first  Greek  that  formed  a  library  for  the  good  of  those  who 
wished  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  On  the  whole,  it  must  be 
owned  that  Pisistratus  made  most  excellent  use  of  his  usurped 
power,  and  Athens  has  had  f aw  citizens  to  whom  she  owed  a 
greater  debt  of  gratitude  than  to  Pisistratus.  He  died  at  an 
advanced  age,  thirty-three  years  after  his  first  usurpation. 

19.  The  Athenians  had  become  so  accustomed  to  the 
mild  rule  of  Pisistratus  that  his  sons,  Hippias,  Hipparchus, 
and  Thessalus,  succeeded  him  without  opposition.  Hippias, 
the  eldest,  was  at  the  head  of  affairs,  but  the  three  brothers 
appear  to  have  acted  with  great  unanimity.  At  first  they 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  their  father,  and  Hipparchus,  in 
particular,  seems  to  have  inherited  his  father's  literary  taste, 
though  they  seem  not  to  have  been  very  scrupulous  about  the 
means  of  getting  rid  of  persons  who  had  incurred  their  hatred 
or  jealousy.  But  still  the  country  was  happy  and  prosperous 
under  them,  and  the  Pisistratids  might  have  governed  Athens 
for  many  generations,  had  not  an  event  occurred  which  led  to 
their  overthrow  and  a  complete  change  in  the  government 
Harmodius,  a  young  Athenian,  had  been  grossly  insulted  by 
Hipparchus,  and,  instigated  by  his  friend  Aristogeiton,  he 
meditated  revenge.  The  two  ^ends  resolved  to  overthrow 
the  ruling  dynasty,  and  they  and  their  comrades  fixed  on  the 
festival  of  the  Panathensea  as  the  time  for  executing  their 
design.  Hipparchus  was  killed  during  the  procession,  buf 
Harmodius  also  fell  in  the  fray.  Aristogeiton  was  taken,  and 
all  those  who  were  found  to  carry  daggers  were  arrested. 
This  happened  in  b.c.  5 14.  Aristogeiton  was  tried  and  put 
to  deaths  but  took  revenge  by  denouncing  the  most  intimate 
friends  of  Hippias  as  conspirators.  Henceforth  fear  and  sus- 
picion gained  the  ascendancy  in  the  tyrant's  mind,  and  he  be- 
came stern  and  cruel.  Executions  were  now  things  of  com- 
mon occurrence,  and  the  taxes  were  increased,  not  for  the 
poblic  service,  but  to  fill  the  tyrant's  own  cof  trs  ;  and  seeing      ^ 
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that  he  was  hated  and  detested  at  home,  he  endeavored  to 

strengthen  himself  by  foreign  alliances.  Thus  he  gave  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  the  son  of  the  tyrant  of  Lampsacos^ 
a  protegd  of  Darius,  king  of  Persia.  But  all  this  could  not 
avert  the  storm  which  he  was  daily  conjuring  up  against  him- 
self. 

20.  The  exiled  Alcmasonids,  perceiving  the  unpopularity 
of  Hippias,  and  being  abundantly  supplied  with  money,  re- 
solved once  more  to  try  to  effect  their  return  and  overthrow 
their  rivals.  Cleistbenes,  who  was  then  at  their  head,  secured 
the  favor  of  the  Delphic  oracle  by  extraordinary  liberality, 
and  hence,  whenever  after  this  the  Spartans  consulted  the 
oracle,  they  received  but  one  answer,  bidding  them  restore 
Athens  to  freedom,  until  at  length  they  resolved  to  send  an 
army  into  Attica  to  expel  Hippias  with  his  family.  On  their 
first  landing  at  Phaleron  they  were  defeated  by  the  Thessalian 
auxiliaries  of  Hippias ;  but  in  a  second  expedition  under 
Cleomenes,  the  Thessalians  were  routed,  and  Hippias  alarmed 
sent  his  children  out  of  the  country.  They  fell,  however,  into 
the  hands  of  the  Spartans,  who  restored  them  to  their  father 
only  on  condition  of  his  quitting  Attica.  Accordingly  Hippias, 
in  B.C.  510,  left  Athens,  and  for  a  time  took  up  his  residence 
at  Sigeum*  After  his  departure  his  friends  and  adherents 
were  treated  with  great  severitj'.  A  sentence  of  perpetual 
banishment  was  pronounced  against  the  Pisistratids,  and  Har- 
modius  and  Aristogeiton  received  almost  heroic  honors. 

21.  After  these  events,  Cleisthenes,  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Pisistratus,  attached  himself  to  the  popular  party 
in  opposition  to  the  nobles,  and  planned  a  great  change 
in  the  constitution,  which  should  forever  break  the  power 
of  the  aristocracy.  Having  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
commonalty,  and  the  sanction  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  he 
abolished  the  four  ancient  tribes,  and  made  a  new  geograph* 
ical  division  of  Attica  into  ten  tribes,  each  of  which  was 
subdivided  into  a  number  of  districts  called  demi,  each 
containing  some  town  or  village  as  its  centre.  Each  of 
these  townships  was  governed  by  a  local  magistrate  called 
demardi,  and  every  Athenian  citizen    was  obliged  Iq  be 
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enrolled  as  a  member  of  some  demos.  At  the  same  time 
Cleisthenes  admitted  many  aliens  and  even  slaves  to  the 
franchise^  whereby  he  increased  the  strength  of  his  own  party. 
These  reforms  changed  the  commonalty  into  a  new  body,  fur- 
nished with  new  organs,  and  breathing  a  new  spirit,  which  had 
shaken  off  all  control  of  the  old  nobility.  In  accordance  with 
the  number  of  ten  tribes,  the  senate  was  increased  from  four 
hundred  to  five  hundred,  fifty  being  taken  from  each  tribe. 
The  popular  assembly  henceforth  was  convened  regularly 
four  times  in  every  month  ;  the  Heliaea  was  subdivided  into 
ten  lesser  courts,  but  the  number  of  the  archons  remained 
unchanged.  Cleisthenes  is  also  said  to  have  instituted  the 
fcunous  process  of  ostracism,  by  which  the  people  were 
enabled  to  get  rid  of  any  citizen  who  had  made  himself 
formidable  or  suspected,  and  that  without  any  proof  or  even 
imputation  of  guilt 

32.  The  parties  of  the  nobles  naturally  detested  the  revo- 
btionary  proceedings  of  Cleisthenes  as  much  as  their  author, 
and,  urged  on  by  their  leader  Isagoras,  they  contrived  to  win 
the  Spartans  over  to  their  side.  Cleomenes,  the  king  of 
Sparta,  accordingly  demanded  of  the  Athenians  to  banish  the 
accursed  race  of  the  Aicmsonids.  Cleisthenes,  either  dread- 
ing the  cry  which  had  so  often  been  disastrous  to  his  family, 
or  unwilling  to  expose  his  country  to  a  hostile  invasion,  with- 
drew from  Athens.  The  Spartan  king,  however,  not  satisfied 
with  this,  but  bent  upon  raising  his  friend  Isagoras  to  the  tyr- 
annis,  invaded  Attica  with  an  army,  and  acting  as  if  he  were 
sole  master  of  the  country,  banished  seven  hundred  families 
marked  out  by  Isagoras,  and  then  took  steps  to  change  the 
government  of  Athens  into  an  oligarchy.  But  this  attempt 
roused  the  spirit  of  the  people,  who  besieged  him  and  Isago- 
ras in  the  Acropolis.  After  a  few  days  they  were  obliged  t9 
capitulate  ;  the  Spartans  and  Isagoras  were  permitted  to  de- 
part, but  all  their  Athenian  adherents  were  put  to  death,  and 
Cleisthenes,  with  the  seven  hundred  exiled  families,  trium- 
phantly returned  to  Athens  in  b.c.  508. 

33.  Cleomenes  having  secured  the  alliaiice  of  the  Corin- 
thians, BoeotianSi  and  Chalcidians,  determined  to  wip«  off  the 
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disgrace  of  the  defeat  he  had  sustained,  hj  another  inYasioD 
of  Attica,  which  was  now  attacked  on  several  sides ;  but  some 
ot  his  allies  began  to  feel  ashamed  of  what  they  were  doing, 
and  returned  home  ;  and  as  the  two  Spartan  kings  also  could 
not.  agree  as  to  their  plan  of  operation,  the  enterprise  was 
abandoned.  In  this  distress,  Athens  had  sent  envo3rs  to 
Sardis,  to  seek  the  protection  of  Persia,  but  the  embassy  bad 
no  effect,  and  is  interesting  only  as  the  first  occasion  on  which 
a  Greek  state  had  any  dealings  with  Persia.  After  the  Spar- 
tans had  withdrawn,  the  Athenians  set  out  to  chastise  tiie 
Boeotians,  whom  they  defeated,  and  of  whom  they  took  seven 
hundred  prisoners ;  they  then  crossed  over  into  Eubcea, 
where  they  were  equally  successful ;  they  deprived  the  rich 
Chalcidian  landowners  of  their  estates,  and  distributed  them 
among  four  thousand  Attic  colonists  who  settled  there,  but 
retained  their  franchise.  Athens,  thus  freed  from  internal  as 
well  as  external  enemies,  became  strong  and  powerful  in  the 
enjoyment  oi  political  liberty.  So  long  as  she  had  been  ruled 
by  her  nobles,  she  had  at  times  scarcely  been  able  to  cope 
with  the  weakest  among  her  neighbors,  but  now  she  advanced 
far  ahead  of  them  all.  And  this  is  the  best  proof  of  the  wb- 
dom  of  Cleisthenes,  who,  no  doubt,  well  understood  die  temper 
and  character  of  his  countrymen. 

24.  But  the  foreign  enemies  of  Athens  were  only  hushed 
for  a  time,  and  were  secretly  plotting  against  her.  The  Boeo- 
tians, burning  to  avenge  their  defeat,  allied  themselves  with 
the  ^ginetans,  ancient  enemies  of  Athens ;  and  while  they 
invaded  Attica  from  the  north,  the  iEginetans,  with  their 
powerful  navy,  ravaged  the  coasts.  This  war,  in  which  Athens 
learnt  the  necessity  of  increasing  her  fleet,  lasted,  with  vari- 
ous interruptions,  for  about  fifty  years,  and  terminated  in 
B.C.  456,  in  the  subjugation  of  iE^na,  and  destruction  of  its 
navy. 

The  Spartans,  in  the  mean  time,  had  discovered  that  thqr 
had  been  imposed  upon  by  the  Delphic  priestess  who  had 
led  them  to  assist  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Pisistratids.  This^ 
and  the  fear  of  the  growing  power  of  Athens,  led  than  to  io* 
vite  Hippias  to  return  to  Athens.     He  was  to  ^  wofpotteA 
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by  Sparta  and  all  her  allies,  and  a  congress  of  them  was  con- 
vened to  consider  the  measures  to  be  adopted.  At  this  con* 
press  the  Corinthian  deputy,  Sosicles,  strongly  objected  to  the 
scheme  of  setting  up  a  tyrant  among  a  free  people,  and,  en- 
couraged by  his  eloquence,  all  the  other  deputies,  with  one 
accord,  declared  against  the  proposal  of  the  Spartans.  The 
design  was  accordingly  abandoned,  and  Hippias  soon  after* 
wards  proceeded  to  the  court  of  Darius,  where  he  did  his 
best  to  stimulate  the  barbarians  to  a  war  against  his  own 
oountry. 


CHAPTER  V. 

GREEK  COLONIES,  AND  THE  PROGRESS  OF  ART  AND  LITERATURE 
FROM  THE  HOMERIC  AGE  TO  THE  PERSIAN  WARS. 

I.  A  MIGRATORY  disposition,  and  a  certain  degree  of  rest- 
lessness, often  induced  bodies  of  Greeks  to  quit  their  native 
land,  and  to  open  for  themselves  new  fields  of  enterprise  in 
foreign  countries.  All  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
Black  sea  were  covered  with  their  colonies  in  such  numbers, 
that  even  about  the  year  b.c.  600,  they  are  said  to  have 
amounted  to  two  hundred  and  fifty.  But  while  they  thus 
established  themselves  in  all  parts  round  the  basins  of  those 
two  seas,  they  at  the  same  time  possessed  the  talent  of  main- 
taining and  preserving  their  national  character  wherever  they 
Trent,  and  by  this  means  they  diffused  the  Greek  language  and 
civilization  in  all  countries  where  they  formed  settlements. 
The  causes  of  their  migrations  were  sometimes  war  and  con- 
(juest,  sometimes  discord  and  party  strife  at  home,  sometimes 
over-population  and  poverty,  and  in  later  times,  also,  com- 
mercial interests.  On  quitting  their  native  city,  they  \ook 
with  them  the  sacred  fire  from  the  public  hearth,  for  col- 
onies continued  at  all  times  to  maintain  towards  the  modier 
city  a  relation  similar  to  that  of  a  daughter  towards  a  parent  | 
thev  retained  the  cuatoms,  'wafdiaxAomf  and  religious  observe     r 
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ances  of  the  raotiier  city,  shoved  it  their  respect  00 
solemn  occasions,  and  never  carried  on  war  against  it,  milesB 
compelled  by  dire  necessity.  They  did  not,  however,  enter 
into  a  relation  of  dependence  on  the  mother  state,  but  wen 
entirely  free  in  their  internal  administration  and  goTemmentt 
though,  when  visited  by  misfortones  from  domestic  or  to* 
eign  enemies,  a  colony  naturally  looked  to  the  modier  dSCf 
tor  aid  and  protection. 

2.  We  have  already  spoken*  of  the  earliest  or  iEolian 
colonies,  which  were  founded  ioiniediately,  or  soon  after  the 
Trojan  war.  The  main  body  of  the  emigrants  is  said  to  have 
first  landed  at  Lesbos,  where  they  founded  six  towns.  Other 
detachments  occupied  the  opposite  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  from 
mount  Ida  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Hermus.  This  part  oi 
the  coast  was  until  then  in  the  hands  of  Pelasgian  tribes,  which 
easily  amalgamated  with  the  new  settlers  into  one  people. 
Cyme  was  the  principal  of  the  eleven  iEoUan  cities  which  thos 
sprang  up  on  the  Asiatic  coast ;  and  Cyme  and  Lesbos 
iounded  thirty  others  in  the  territory  called  Troas.  It  is  not 
certain  whether  these  JEolian  colonies  were  united  by  any 
religious  or  political  bond  like  those  by  which  die  Ionian  and 
Dorian  colonies  on  the  same  coast  were  kept  together.  The 
coast  country  south  of  iEolis,  from  the  river  Hermus  to  the 
Maeander,  was  occupied  by  the  Ionian  colonies,  conttsting 
chiefly  of  the  lonians  who  had  been  dislodged  by  the  conquest 
of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians.f  On  their  passage  across 
the  MgesLDy  many  formed  setdements  in  the  Cjrclades  and 
other  islands,  and  in  the  course  of  time  the  little  island  oi 
Delos  came  to  be  considered  as  the  common  centre  of  the 
Ionian  race.  The  Asiatic  coast  occupied  by  these  emigninls 
was  inhabited  by  Pelasgians,  Carians,  and  Leleges,  the  last 
two  of  which  tribes  were  expelled  or  exterminated.  Twelve 
cities  or  states  were  formed,  of  which  Miletus  occnpied  the 
first  rank ;  all  claimed  sons  or  kinsmen  of  Codms,  king  of 
Athens,  for  their  ancestral  heroes.  Ten  of  the  twelve  Ionian 
cities  had  existed  before  the  arrival  of  the  new  settlers,  but 
Clazomenae  and  Phocaea  were  founded  by  the  lonians  thenip 
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whres.  Chios  and  Samos  were  likewise  occupied  by  lonians, 
and  Smyrna  was  added  to  the  confederacy  at  a  later  time,  in 
the  place  of  Melite,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  league. 

3.  The  south-western  comer  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  adja- 
cent islands  were  occupied  about  the  same  time  by  col  nists 
of  the  Doric  race ;  for  some  of  the  Dorian  conquerors  :henb 
selves  were  drawn  into  the  tide  of  migration,  and  led  bands 
of  their  own  race  and  of  the  conquered  Achaeans  to  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  expeditions  was 
that  of  Althaemenes  of  Argos,  who  led  colonists  to  Crete  and 
Rhodes.  Halicarnassus  was  founded  by  Dorians  from  Troezen, 
Cnidus  by  others  from  Laconia,  and  a  third  band  from  Epi- 
daurus  took  possession  of  the  island  of  Cos.  These  six 
Dorian  cities  formed  an  association  and  after  the  exclusion 
c^  Halicarnassus,  they  constituted  what  is  called  the  Do- 
rian pentapoHs.  There  existed,  however,  many  other  Dorian 
towns,  both  on  the  coast  and  far  inland,  but  they  formed  no 
part  of  this  confederation.  When  the  tide  of  these  migra- 
tions had  passed,  and  the  affairs  of  Greece  had  become  set- 
tied,  a  long  period  elapsed  before  fresh  colonies  were  estab- 
lished in  distant  regions.  The  countries  which  next  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  enterprising  Greeks  were  the  south  of 
Italy  (Magna  Graecia)  and  the  island  of  Sicily.  The  colonies 
founded  on  these  western  shores,  like  those  in  the  east,  were 
partly  iEolian  or  Achaean,  partly  Dorian,  and  partly  Ionian ; 
but  the  lonians  of  Chalcis  in  Eubcea  were  the  first  who 
gained  a  permanent  footing  in  the  west,  for  the  Ionian  Cgma 
in  Campania  was  by  common  consent  the  most  ancient  Greek 
settlement  in  those  parts.  It  had  existed,  however,  a  long 
time  before  other  adventurers  followed  in  the  same  track,  and 
it  was  not  till  B.C.  735  that  Theocles,  an  Athenian,  led  a 
colony  of  Chalcidians  from  Euboea  and  Naxos  to  Sicily,  and 
established  the  town  of  Naxos.  After  this  commencement,  a 
number  of  other  Chalcidian  colonies  followed  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, such  as  Leontini,  Catana,  Messene,  and  Rhegnmif  oil 
flie  opposite  coast  of  Italy. 

3*  But  the  most  powerful  colonies  of  Sicily  were  o£-Dofk  t 
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origin.  Ol  these^  Syracuse  was  founded  in  B.C.  734  by  Corin- 
diianSi  who  also  established  themselves  in  Corcyra,  and  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  Syracuse,  in 
its  turn,  became  the  metropolis  of  many  other  Sicilian  towns^ 
among  which  Camarina  was  the  most  important  Megara 
planted  her  most  flourishing  colonies  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Propontis  and  the  Bosporus,  where,  in  B.a  658,  she  founded 
Byzantium ;  but  Megarian  emigrants  also  founded  Hybla  in 
Sicily,  which,  in  b.c.  629,  became  the  parent  of  Selinus.  Gela 
was  founded  in  B.C.  690  by  a  body  of  Cretans  and  Rhodiana^ 
and  in  b.c.  582  sent  out  a  band  of  settlers,  who  founded  A^ 
rigentum  on  the  Acragas.  Himera,  on  the  north  coast,  was 
founded  by  colonists  from  Messene,  and  Dorians  who  had 
been  banished  from  Syracuse.  Within  half  a  century  aftef 
the  first  Greek  settlements  in  Sicily,  most  of  the  g^eat  cities 
in  southern  Italy  were  founded.  Sybaris,  Croton^  Locri,  Tar- 
entum,  and  Metapontum,  extended  and  secured  the  dominion 
of  the  Greeks  in  Italy  by  a  number  of  new  colonies,  among 
which  we  need  only  mention  Posidonia  (Psestum),  the  ruins 
of  which  still  attest  its  former  greatness. 

The  country  of  Cyrene,  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  po^ 
•essed  of  inexhaustible  wealth  and  a  delightful  climate,  was 
colonized  by  the  island  of  Thera,  and  the  city  of  Cyrene  itseK 
founded  four  other  towns  in  the  same  district  The  Libyans 
of  those  parts  seem  to  have  yielded  to  the  invaders  without 
much  opposition ;  and  when  at  a  later  time  they  began  to  bs 
alarmed  about  the  growing  power  of  the  Greeks,  they  wero 
defeated  with  terrible  slaughter,  and  the  dominion  of  the 
Greeks  was  firmly  established  in  that  part  of  Africa.  Cyrene 
was  governed  for  a  time  by  kings,  like  the  mother  country; 
but  about  B.C.  637  there  came  an  influx  of  additional  settlers^ 
and  this  seems  to  have  made  the  people  dissatisfied  with  theit 
institutions.  Demonax  of  Mantinea  being  invited  to  frame  a 
new  constitution,  divided  the  people  into  three  tribes,  the  first 
consisting  of  the  descendants  of  the  original  settlers;  the 
king  was  stripped  of  all  his  substantial  powers  ;  but  afterwards 
a  counter-revolution  having  been  brought  about,  the  goven^ 
ment  became  a  tyrannis.  ^  j 
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4.  The  two  groups  of  Greek  colonies  in  Asia,  the  Ionian 
and  the  Dorian,  formed  each  a  kind  of  confederacy,  though  it 
was  very  loose,  and  far  from  uniting  them  into  two  compact 
political  bodies.  Each  group  had  its  periodical  meetings  for 
the  celebration  of  festivals  in  honor  of  a  tutelary  divinity,  but 
these  meetings,  at  most,  afforded  an  opportunity  of  discussing 
political  matters  in  case  of  need.  The  meetings  of  lonians 
were  held  at  the  foot  of  mount  Mycale,  on  a  spot  called  Panio- 
nium,  and  sacred  to  Poseidon ;  and  those  of  the  Dorians 
near  a  temple  of  Apollo,  on  the  Triopian  headland.  None  of 
the  Greeks  in  Asia  ever  rose  to  the  idea  of  a  real  political 
confederacy,  like  that  subsisting  among  the  Lycian  towns, 
although  the  fact  of  their  being  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
Asiatic  barbarians  ought  to  have  induced  them  to  strengthen 
themselves  by  ninion.  Had  they  done  so,  their  own  history, 
and  even  that  of  the  mother  country,  might  have  been  very 
different  from  what  it  was.  But  this  want  of  unity  did  not 
affect  the  prosperity  of  the  several  cities ;  on  the  contrary,  in 
many  respects  their  progress  was  so  rapid  that  they  outstripped 
the  mother  country  itself.  About  the  very  time  when  the 
Greek  states  in  Europe  abolished  royalty  and  established  re* 
publican  institutions,  the  same  took  place  in  the  colonies  oi 
Asia.  Miletus  became  a  most  powerful  maritime  state,  and 
the  parent  of  numerous  colonies  in  Asia  and  on  the  coasts  of 
the  Euxine,  which  extended  the  empire  of  the  Greeks  to  most 
distant  regions.  In  comparison  with  the  active  and  enterpris- 
ing spirit  of  the  lonians,  the  iSolians  and  Dorians  remained 
stationary.  But  it  was  not  only  commerce  and  wealth  that 
had  charms  for  the  lonians ;  they  also  took  the  lead  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  fine  arts  and  of  literature.  The  Euxine 
lost  its  terrors,  when  opened  by  the  Milesians,  while  other 
lonians  turned  their  attention  to  the  west.  The  Phocaeans 
founded  Emporiae  in  Spain,  and  about  b.c.  600  Massilia  in 
Gaul,  where  they  spread  civilization  and  the  use  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  among  the  Celts.  The  Rhodians,  who  form  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  character  of  the  Doric  colonies  in  Asia, 
also  founded  settlements  in  Spain  and  Gaul.  We  have  al* 
ready  had  occasion  to  mention  that  about  the  year  ac.  650,^ 
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Psammetichus,  king  of  Egypt,  induced  Greeks  to  go  to  his 
dominions,  and  allowed  them  to  settle  there.*  This  brief 
survey  at  once  shows  that  there  was  not  a  country  round  the 
basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  that  was  not  more  or  less  in- 
fluenced and  benefited  by  the  mild  genius  of  Greek  culture 
and  civilization. 

5.  Whfle  the  Asiatic  Greeks  were  flourishing  in  freedom, 
commerce,  wealth,  arts,  and  arms,  the  kingdom  of  Lydia 
gradually  encroached  upon  their  territory,  and  in  the  end 
crushed  their  independence.  Gyges,  the  first  Lydian  king  of 
the  Mermnad  dynasty,  took  Colophon,  and  invaded  the  terri- 
tories of  Smyrna  and  Miletus.  Under  his  successor  Ardys, 
Priene  was  subdued,  while  Sadyattes  and  Alyattes  waged  war 
against  Miletus  for  many  years,  until  in  B.C.  612  a  peace  and 
alliance  were  concluded  between  Lydia  and  Miletus.  Croesus 
conquered  Ephesus,  but  treated  it  leniently ;  and  in  a  short 
time  all  the  Greek  towns  of  the  continent  were  compelled  to 
acknowledge  him  as  their  master.  Croesus,  being  an  admirer 
of  the  Greeks,  and  a  lover  of  their  culture,  treated  them  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  felt  his  rule  scarcely  in  any  thing  else 
than  the  necessity  of  paying  tribute  to  him,  for  they  were  per- 
mitted to  regulate  their  own  internal  affairs  as  they  pleased* 
He  is  also  said  to  have  contemplated  the  subjugation  of  the 
neighboring  islands,  but  was  cautioned  against  it,  and  con- 
fined himself  to  extending  his  kingdom  towards  the  east.  In 
this  he  succeeded  so  far  as  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
whole  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  river  Halys — Lycia  and  Cilicia 
alone  maintaining  their  independence.  The  fame  of  Croesus 
resounded  throughout  Greece,  and  his  liberality  towards  the 
Greeks  was  unbounded.  In  the  end  he  became  involved  in  a 
contest  with  Cyrus,  who  made  Croesus  his  captive,  and  him- 
self master  of  the  kingdom  of  Lydia,  including  the  Greek  col- 
onies, B.C.  S46.t  The  Lydians  were  deprived  of  their  arms, 
and  compelled  by  their  conquerors  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  arts  of  peace  and  luxury,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
lost  '.heir  warlike  character,  and  sunk  into  effeminacy.  A3 
Cyrus  himself  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  eastern  provinces^ 
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he  left  the  task  of  completing  the  conquest  of  the  Greek  colo- 
nies to  his  lieutenants.  The  Greeks  were  willing  to  submit 
to  the  Persians  on  the  same  terms  which  had  been  granted  to 
them  by  Croesus;  but  as  unconditional  surrender  was  de- 
mandedy  they  prepared  for  resistance.  Envoys  were  sent  to 
Sparta  for  assistance,  but  in  vain,  and  Mazares,  a  Median 
general  of  Cyrus,  took  the  towns  of  Priene  and  Magnesia. 
Harpagus,  the  successor  of  Mazares,  vigorously  pressed  the 
Ionian  cities.  The  inhabitants  of  Phocaea,  finding  that  re- 
sistance was  hopeless,  emigrated  to  the  western  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  where  they  had  already  planted  some  colo- 
nies. They  first  sailed  to  Alalia  in  Corsica,  but  being  at- 
tacked there  by  the  Carthaginians  and  Etruscans,  some  sailed 
to  their  countrymen  in  Massilia,  and  others  to  Rhegium  in 
southern  Italy,  where  they  founded  Elea.  The  example  of 
Phocaea  was  followed  by  Teos,  whose  inhabitants  sailed  to 
the  coast  of  Thrace,  where  they  founded  the  city  of  Abdera. 
In  this  manner  all  the  Ionian  cities  were  conquered  by  Har- 
pagus,  and  even  some  of  the  islands  endeavored  to  avert 
greater  calamities  by  voluntary  submission. 

6.  After  the  conquest  of  the  ^Eolian  and  Ionian  cities, 
Harpagus  advanced  southward.  The  Carians  submitted 
without  a  struggle ;  but  Lycia  determined  to  defend  its  ancient 
liberty.  The  men  of  Xanthus,  when  besieged  by  the  Persians, 
burnt  their  city  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  then  sallying 
forth  died  sword  in  hand.  Other  towns  followed  the  same  ex- 
ample, but  whatever  did  not  bend  to  the  will  of  the  conqueror, 
was  broken  and  ground  to  dust,  so  that  after  a  short  time  the 
whole  of  Asia  Minor  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  sover- 
eignty of  Persia.  The  Persian  rule  was  perhaps  not  much 
more  oppressive  than  that  of  Croesus  had  been;  but  the 
misfortune  was,  that  the  Asiatic  Greeks  might  be  compelled 
by  their  new  master  to  fight  against  their  own  kinsmen  in 
Europe.  However,  during  the  reign  of  Cambyses,  they  re- 
mained quiet,  and  the  islands  which  had  at  first  submitted 
were  almost  quite  free,  as  the  Persians  had  no  fleet  to  enforce 
their  commands.  Samos  was  then  governed  by  the  powerful 
tyrant  Polycrates,  and  possessed  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  gal* 
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leys.  He  became  involved  in  a  war  with  Miletus  which 
brought  him  into  conflict  with  Persia.  In  order  to  avoid  this, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  gain  a  powerful  ally  in  Cambyses 
against  secret  enemies  at  home,  he  assisted  the  Persian 
monarch  with  a  portion  of  his  fleet  against  Egypt,  taking  care 
to  embark  those  men  whom  he  had  most  reason  to  fear.  But 
as  the  design  was  discovered,  the  fleet  turned  against  him, 
and  being  unsuccessful,  the  men  solicited  aid  from  Sparta 
against  the  tyrant.  The  Spartan  auxiliaries,  though  strength- 
ened by  a  band  of  Corinthians,  were  unable  to  effect  any  thing, 
and  the  exiled  Samians,  after  ranging  for  some  time  as  pirates 
in  the  iEgean,  finally  established  themselves  at  Cydonia  in 
Crete.  Polycrates,  now  stronger  than  ever,  resumed  his  old 
plan  of  extending  his  dominion  by  the  aid  of  Persia ;  but 
being  treacherously  enticed  to  go  to  Sardes,  he  was  seized 
and  hung  upon  a  cross,  b.c.  522.  The  Samians  who  had 
accompanied  him  were  dismissed,  and  the  satrap  made  an 
attempt  to  gain  possession  of  Samos.  The  Greek  cities  of 
Asia  continued,  without  much  molestation  from  Persia,  to  live 
in  peace  and  prosperity,  until,  in  the  reign  of  Darius,  they 
allowed  themselves  to  be  enticed  by  an  unprincipled  adven- 
turer into  open  rebellion  against  their  rulers. 

7.  The  cultivation  of  the  arts  kept  pace  with  the  advance 
of  public  and  private  prosperity,  especially  among  the  lonians 
in  Asia,  who  made  more  rapid  progress  even  than  the  Greeks 
in  the  mother  country.  The  same  spirit  which  led  the  lonians 
to  commercial  enterprises  in  distant  lands,  found  employment 
at  home  in  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  which  cheered  and 
adorned  their  public  and  private  life.  Corinth  and  a  few 
other  Doric  cities  could  even  boast  of  early  schools  of  art,  but 
the  lonians  surpassed  them  all,  while  Athens  had  as  yet  not 
emerged  from  its  obscurity  as  a  seat  of  art  and  literature.  In 
Ionia  and  Samos  temples  of  great  splendor  were  erected  at 
an  early  period,  and  the  art  of  casting  metal  statues  is  said  to 
have  been  invented  in  Samos.  The  progress  which  this  and 
the  sister  arts  made  was  extremely  rapid.  Sculpture  in  marble 
came  into  extensive  use  in  consequence  of  its  connection  with 
architecture,  the  temples  being  sumptuously  adorned  widi 
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Statues  and  figures  in  high  relief.  Statues  intended  for  worship 
in  the  temples  were  generally  of  a  typical  character,  and  the 
artists  were  not  allowed  much  freedom  in  their  execution  ;  but 
the  case  became  different  when  sculptures  were  employed  as 
ornaments  for  the  outside  of  temples  and  other  public  build- 
ings. The  custom  of  honoring  the  victors  in  the  public  games 
with  statues  contributed  still  more  towards  the  rapid  develc^ 
ment  of  the  art — an  art  in  which  the  Greeks  have  never  been 
equalled,  much  less  surpassed. 

8.  The  same  spirit  which  in  art  gradually  brought  about 
the  union  of  truth  and  beauty  also  gave  birth  to  new  branches 
and  forms  of  poetry.  The  first  period  of  Greek  literature  is 
marked  by  the  names  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  the  former  repre- 
senting its  beginning,  and  the  latter  its  close ;  but  we  must 
not  imagine  that  these  poets  were  the  only  ones  that  adorned 
the  first  dawn  of  Greek  literature  ;  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  compositions  and  names  of  many  others  are 
lost,  whose  fame  was  eclipsed  only  by  that  of  their  great  con< 
temporaries.  Hesiod  was,  like  Homer,  the  head  of  a  poetical 
school,  and  among  the  works  which  have  come  down  under 
his  name,  some  are  undoubtedly  the  productions  of  others. 
He  was  a  native  of  Ascra  in  Bceotiay  but  the  time  at  which 
he  lived  is  as  uncertain  as  that  of  Homer,  though  it  is  generally 
assumed  that  he  flourished  after  Homer,  about  b.c.  850.  As 
Homer  had  been  the  poet  of  a  conquering  race  of  warriors,  so 
Hesiod  was  the  poet  of  the  peaceful  peasantry  of  Bceotia, 
for  in  this  character  he  appears  in  his ''Works  and  Days," 
the  only  composition  which  has  always  been  regarded  as 
genuine. 

9.  Epic  poetry,  however,  continued  to  flourish  for  two 
centuries  after  the  beginning  of  the  Olympiads,  and  the  poets 
of  this  latter  period  are  usually  called  the  cyclic  poets, 
because  the  subjects  of  their  poems  embraced  a  definite  cycle 
or  period  of  time.  No  subject,  however,  was  excluded,  from 
the  origin  of  the  world  down  to  the  close  of  the  heroic  age : 
but  as  the  poetical  interest  in  these  compositions  was  subor- 
dinate to  the  desire  to  represent  the  events  in  their  natural 
Qvder  OK  succession,  these  poems  were  the  forerunners  ol     t 
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history.  We  have  no  specimens  of  Grreek  lyric  poetry  «• 
ancient  as  Homer,  though  we  have  no  reason  for  believing 
that  it  was  not  cultivated  at  a  very  remote  period;  but  it 
reached  the  summit  of  perfection  at  the  time  when  epic  poetxy 
was  dying  away.  Unfortunately,  however,  all  the  works  of 
the  Greek  l)Tists  have  perished,  with  the  exception  of  the 
epinician  odes  of  Pindar.  The  few  fragments  of  the  other 
great  lyric  poets,  however,  are  sufficient  to  justify  the  admira- 
tion of  the  ancients,  and  to  show  us  how  much  we  have  to 
lament  the  loss  of  those  masterpieces  of  the  Greek  muse. 
Lyric  poetry  was  cultivated  especially  by  the  Dorians  and 
^Eolians,  and  with  the  former  the  themes  were  chiefly  religiouSi 
martial,  or  political,  while  with  the  others  they  were  more  of 
a  sentimental  character.  The  grand  choral  poetry,  which  was 
peculiar  to  the  Dorians,  was  brought  to  perfection  by  Arion 
and  Stesichorus,  and  formed  the  element  out  of  which  after 
wards  the  Athenian  Thespis  developed  \he  Attic  tragedy  by 
the  introduction  of  recitation  by  a  performer.  The  most 
illustrious  among  the  iEolian  and  Ionian  lyrists  are  Archilo- 
chus,  Hipponax,  Alcaeus,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Anacreon, 
Ibycus,  Mimnermus,  and  Sappho,  on  the  other. 

lo.  Prose  was  cultivated  in  Greece,  as  in  all  other  coun- 
tries, at  a  much  later  period  than  poetry,  and  Pherecydes  of 
Syros,  who  lived  about  b.c.  550,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
prose  writer  in  Greece,  and  Cadmus  of  Miletus  to  have  first 
applied  prose  to  historical  subjects.  The  first  attempts  in 
historical  composition  were  mythological,  and  probably  coi^ 
sisted  of  paraphrases  in  prose  of  portions  of  the  epic  cycle. 
Writers  of  this  class  could  have  no  higher  aim  than  to  amuse 
and  to  gratify  patriotic  vanity,  or  the  popular  taste  for  the 
marvellous. 

A  certain  spirit  of  philosophical  inquiry  manifests  itself 
among  the  Greeks  from  the  very  earliest  times^  as  their 
poetry  and  religion  amply  testify ;  but  philosophy  as  a  dis- 
tinct branch  of  study  does  not  appear  until  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century  b.c.  That  time  was  the  period  of  the  Seven 
Sages,  all  practical  men,  and  actively  engaged  as  statesmen, 
magistrates,  or  legislators.    Their  wisdom  accordingly  «as 
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derived  from  their  intercourse  with  the  world,  rather  than 
from  deep  meditation  or  speculation.  But  at  the  same  time 
a  few  of  the  bolder  spirits  were  led  by  the  contemplation  of 
the  universe  to  inquire  after  a  first  cause  of  all  the  visible 
phenomena.  The  most  ancient  school  of  philosophy  was 
founded  by  Thales  of  Miletus,  a  contemporary  of  Solon.  He 
maintained  that  water  or  some  liquid  was  the  origin  of  all 
things.  Half  a  century  later,  Anaximenes,  likewise  a  Mi- 
lesian, taught  that  air  was  the  universal  source  of  life,  and 
Heraclitus  of  Ephesus  attributed  the  same  power  to  fire  or 
heat.  The  mighty  problem  which  those  infant  philosophers 
set  themselves  to  solve  cannot  but  fill  us  wi^h  wonder  and 
amazement,  and,  however  defective  their  solutions  were,  they 
gradually  led  to  the  recognition  of  one  supreme  mind,  distinct 
from  the  visible  world,  to  which  it  imparted  motion,  form, 
and  order. 

Nearly  simultaneously  with  the  Ionic  school  of  philosophy, 
another  sprang  up  at  Elea  or  Velia,  a  Phocaean  colony  in  the 
south  of  Italy.  Its  founder,  Xenophanes,  had  emigrated  from 
Colophon  to  Elea  about  b.c.  536.  His  system  was  based  on 
the  assumption  of  a  supreme  intelligence,  which  was  identical 
with  the  world.  His  disciple  Parmenides  pursued  his  in- 
quiries in  the  same  direction,  but  set  out  from  the  idea  of 
being,  not  from  that  of  deity.  His  followers,  Zeno  and 
Melissus,  were  chiefly  engaged  in  combating  the  opinions  of 
other  philosophers  and  of  the  vulgar. 

It  is  not  known  whether  Thales  wrote  an  exposition  of 
his  doctrines,  but  his  disciple  Anaximander  did  so  in  a  prose 
work,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  all  the  philosophers 
of  the  Ionic  school.  Xenophanes  and  Parmenides,  on  the 
other  hand,  explained  their  systems  in  verse,  a  mode  which 
was  also  adopted  by  Empedocles  of  Agrigentum.  The  re- 
mains of  these  works  breathe  a  strain  of  oracular  solemnity 
and  obscurity. 

II.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  western  schools  of  philos 
ophy  was  founded  by  Pythagoras  of  Samos,  about  b.c.  570. 
His  history  is  very  obscure,  and  partly  mythical.  It  seems, 
however,  certain  that  he    gathered  much    information  by      t 
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travelling  in  foreign  countries,  such  as  Egypt.  He  is  said  to 
liave  been  the  first  to  assume  the  title  of  philosopher,  that  is, 
lover  of  wisdom.  His  mind  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  of 
a  mathematical  turn,  and  several  discoveries  in  astronomy 
ard  mathematics  are  attributed  to  him.  His  fundamental 
doctrine  was,  that  numbers  represented  the  essence  and 
properties  of  all  things.  He  also  taught  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  in  the  form  of  transmigration,  similar  to  that  main- 
tained by  the  Brahmins  and  Egyptians. 

On  his  return  from  his  travels  he  went  to  the  continent  ot 
Greece,  being  unable  to  endure  the  t3n'annis  of  Polycrates, 
and  then  proceeded  to  Italy,  fixing  his  residence  at  Croton. 
This  city  was  distracted  by  the  feuds  between  the  nobles  and 
the  commonalty,  but  the  influence  of  the  former  predominated, 
and  Pythagoras  proved  a  useful  ally  to  them.  He  formed  an 
order  or  society  consisting  of  three  hundred  of  the  noblest 
young  men  collected  from  the  Greek  cities  in  Italy,  through 
whom  he  hoped  to  exercise  an  influence  upon  all  his  country- 
men in  the  west  This  society  seems  to  have  been  at  once  a 
philosophical  school,  a  religious  brotherhood,  and  a  political 
association  of  an  aristocratic  or  oligarchic  character.  All  the 
proceedings  of  this  body  were  enveloped  in  great  mystery. 
Neither  Pythagoras  himself  nor  his  disciples  appear  to  have 
intended  to  come  forward  as  reformers  or  lawgivers,  but 
rather  to  exercise  a  quiet  and  gradual  influence  on  their 
countrymen  by  doctrine  and  example ;  but  he  became  in- 
volved in  a  political  contest  in  which  he  exerted  himself  to 
give  support  to  the  aristocracy.  The  popular  party,  roused 
by  jealousy  of  the  influence  of  the  Pythagoraean  fraternity, 
brought  several  charges  against  it  At  Sybaris  the  democrats 
compelled  five  hundred  nobles  to  quit  the  city.  They  took 
refuge  at  Croton,  and  when  their  surrender  was  demanded 
by  the  people  of  Sybaris,  the  senate  of  Croton,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  P3rthagoras,  refused  to  comply  with  the  request,  and 
prepared  to  repel  force  by  force.  A  war  between  the  two 
cities  was  the  result,  and  the  Crotoniats,  commanded  by 
Milo,  a  disciple  of  Pjrthagoras,  were  victorious.  Sybaris  was 
destroyed  and  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  river 
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Crathis  being  turned  through  its  ruins,  b.c.  510.  The  aristo> 
cratic  party  at  Croton  wished  to  secure  for  themselves  all  the 
advantages  of  this  victory,  but  the  commonalty,  indignant 
ai  such  selfishness,  rose  against  them,  and  more  especially 
against  the  Pythagorseans.  The  house  in  which  the  latter 
were  assembled  was  set  on  fire,  b.c.  504;  many  of  them 
perished,  and  the  rest  found  safety  only  in  exile.  Pythagoras 
himself  is  said  to  have  died  soon  after  at  Metapontum  The 
fall  of  the  Pythagoreans  strengthened  the  commonalty  not 
only  at  Croton,  but  in  all  the  cities  of  southern  Italy ;  but 
party  feuds  continued  to  disturb  their  peace  and  prosperity 
for  many  years  to  come. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THB  PSRSIAM    WARS     DOWN    TO  THE   ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THS 
SUPREMACY  OF  ATHENS. 

I.  Darius,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  Persia  B.C.  521, 
came  in  contact  with  the  Greeks  through  his  conquest  of 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  which  he  reduced  during  his  great 
expedition  against  the  Scythians ;  but  even  before  that  event, 
he  had  had  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Samos,  which  after 
the  death  of  Polycrates  was  governed  by  the  tyrant  Maean- 
drius.  Syloson,  a  brother  of  Polycrates,  claiming  the  suc- 
cession for  himself  sought  and  obtained  the  assistance  of 
Persia.  An  army  under  Otanes  came  across  and  succeeded 
indeed  in  restoring  Syloson,  but  not  until  nearly  the  whole 
population  was  massacred,  so  that  Syloson  became  the  ruler 
of  a  deserted  island.  The  cause  as  well  as  the  progress  of 
Darius's  expedition  against  the  Scythians,  who  then  occupied 
the  plains  between  the  Danube  and  the  Don,  is  involved  in 
great  obscurity ;  and  scarcely  any  fact  connected  with  it  is 
quite  certain,  except  that  it  was  conducted  by  Darius  in  person, 
and  that  it  failed  (about  b.c.  507).  An  enormous  army  of 
nearly  a  million  of  men,  it  is  said,  was  led  by  him  across  the     t 
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Thracian  Bosponis  ;  and  a  fleet  of  six  hundred  sail,  fornished 
by  his  Greek  subjects,  and  commanded  by  their  tyrants,  was 
to  sail  up  the  Danube  to  a  certain  point,  where  it  was  to 
meet  the  land  force.  The  king  with  his  army,  without  meet- 
ing much  opposition,  crossed  the  Danube,  and  then  ordered 
the  bridge,  which  had  been  constructed  over  the  river,  to  be 
broken  down.  But  being  reminded  that  it  might  be  wanted 
on  his  return,  he  ordered  it  to  be  left  standing  for  sixty  days. 
He  then  proceeded  against  the  Scythians.  The  subsequent 
part  of  this  enterprise  is  full  of  impossibilities  and  incon- 
sistencies j  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  more,  than  that  the 
pursuit  of  the  Persians  was  in  the  end  changed  into  a  retreat^ 
in  which  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  baggage  and  the 
sick.  When  the  sixty  days  had  elapsed,  and  the  bridge  over 
the  Danube  was  to  be  broken  down,  Miltiades,  the  Athenian, 
tried  to  persuade  the  Greeks  to  take  it  down,  and  thus  at 
once  to  deliver  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  Persia,  but,  on 
the  advice  of  Histiseus,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  it  was  allowed  to 
stand.  Soon  after  Darius  returned,  and  his  army  was  still 
large  enough  to  enable  him  to  leave  eighty  thousand  men  in 
Europe  under  Megabazus  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Thrace 
and  the  Greek  cities  on  the  Hellespont.  Darius,  on  return- 
ing to  Asia,  rewarded  Histiaeus  for  his  services  with  a  district 
on  the  river  Strymon,  the  tyrannis  of  Histiaeus  over  Miletus 
being  intrusted  to  his  cousin  Aristagoras. 

2.  Megabazus  reduced  Perinthos,  and  having  subdued  all 
the  Thracian  tribes  which  had  not  yet  submitted  to  his  mas- 
ter, he  made  an  expedition  against  the  P«onians,  whom 
Darius  wished  to  be  transported  in'o  Asia.  The  great  body  of 
this  people  dispersed,  but  some  of  them  were  by  the  king's 
command  located  in  Phrygia.  When  this  matter  was  accom- 
plished, Megabazus  demanded  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia, 
earlh  and  water,  the  usual  symbols  of  submission.  Mace- 
donia at  this  time  was  only  a  small  kingdom,  of  which  the 
ruling  dynasty  was  believed  to  be  of  Hellenic  origin,  and 
descended  from  Heracles  ;  but  the  people  were  a  mixture  of 
lUyrians  and  Pelasgians,  and  were  always  looked  upon  by 
the  Greeks   as  barbarians.      King  Amyntas  consented  ts 
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becooe  the  vassal  of  Darias,  and  a  banquet  was  given  to  the 
Persian  envoys ;  but  their  indecent  and  outrageous  conduct 
roused  the  indignation  of  Alexander,  the  king's  son,  to  such 
a  degree,  that  he  caused  them  all  to  be  murdered  m  the  ban- 
quet-halL  No  notice  was  ever  taken  of  this  occurrence  either 
by  Megabazus  or  by  Darius. 

3.  In  the  mean  time  Histiaeus  founded  in  his  Thracian 
principality  a  town  called  Myrcinus,  and  was  collecting  the 
elements  of  a  power  which  roused  the  suspicion  of  Megabazus. 
The  latter  communicated  his  apprehensions  to  Darius,  who  at 
once  resolved  to  make  Histiseus  harmless,  and,  pretending 
that  he  wished  to  consult  him,  invited  him  to  come  to  Sardes, 
where  he  was  then  residing.  When  he  arrived,  the  king  pro- 
fessed great  friendship  for  him,  declarii^  that  he  could  not 
live  without  him,  and  took  him  to  Susa,  where  he  was  to 
share  his  table  and  counsels.  Histiaeus  accordingly  was  kept 
in  splendid  captivity.  The  generals  of  Darius  meanwhile 
completed  the  subjugation  of  the  Greek  cities  in  the  north  at 
the  iSgean,  and  the  islands  of  Imbros  and  Lemnos,  so  that 
about  the  year  b.c.  505  all  the  nations  from  the  banks  of  the 
Indus  to  the  borders  oE  Thessaly  were  subject  to  the  king  of 
Persia. 

Meantime  events  were  occurring  in  Naxos  which  were 
destined  to  become  the  source  of  a  conflict  between  the  colos- 
sal empire  of  Persia  and  the  little  states  of  Greece.  The 
aristocratic  party  of  the  island  of  Naxos,  being  driven  into 
exile  by  the  democrats,  solicited  the  aid  of  Aristagoras,  tyrant 
of  Miletus,  and  he,  considering  thb  a  favorable  opportunity 
for  making  himself  master  of  the  island,  applied  for  assistance 
to  Artaphemes,  who  had  been  appointed  satrap  of  western 
Asia.  Aristagoras  represented  the  conquest  of  Naxos  as  an 
easy  matter,  and  promised  to  defray  all  the  expenses.  A 
teet  of  two  hundred  ships,  commanded  by  a  Persian  admiral, 
was  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  having  taken  on  board  his 
own  Ionian  army,  he  sailed  out.  But  a  quarrel  soon  arose 
between  Aristagoras  and  the  admiral,  and  the  latter,  dete]> 
mined  to  thwart  the  Greek  t3a'ant,  warned  the  Naxians  of 
their  danger.    The  Naxians  accordingly  made  most  vigor-  ,^ 
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ous  preparations  to  defend  themselves,  so  that  when  tfaey 
were  besieged,  the  enemy  was  unable  to  make  any  progress. 
His  means  were  soon  exhausted,  and  in  b.c.  501  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Miletus  without  having  effected  any  thing. 
As  he  was  unable  to  make  good  his  promise  to  the  Persian 
satrap,  he  was  a  ruined  man,  and  saw  no  help  for  himself  ex* 
cept  in  revolution.  While  pondering  over  this,  he  received  a 
secret  message  from  Hisdseus,  who  likewise  saw  no  means 
of  escaping  from  his  captivity  except  by  an  insurrection  of 
his  countrymen.  Aristagoras  now  assembled  his  most  trust- 
worthy friends  whom  he  knew  to  be  discontented  with  the 
rule  of  the  barbarians,  to  deliberate  upon  a  plan  of  action. 
Hecataeus,  the  historian,  dissuaded  them  from  it,  but  war  was 
resolved  upon,  though  the  conspirators  did  not  possess  the 
means  of  canying  it  on.  In  order  to  win  the  favor  of  the 
popular  party,  Aristagoras  not  only  resigned  his  own  tyrannis, 
but  seized  the  other  tyrants  of  the  Asiatic  cities  who  were 
stationed  with  the  Persian  fleet  off  Myus,  b.c.  500, 

4.  Aristagoras  now  resolved  also  to  apply  to  the  Greeks 
in  £urope  to  support  their  kinsmen  in  their  attempt  to  shake 
off  the  Persian  yoke.  He  first  went  to  Sparta,  with  a  map  of 
the  world  engraven  on  a  brass  plate,  to  persuade  king  Cle- 
omenes  of  the  feasibility  of  his  scheme.  The  money  which  he 
promised  as  the  price  for  the  assistance,  was  on  the  point  of 
producing  the  desired  effect,  when  the  king,  warned  by  his 
little  daughter,  declined  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  mat- 
ter. Aristagoras  then  proceeded  to  Athens,  where  his  solicita- 
tions on  behalf  of  oppressed  Greeks  were  not  made  in  vain, 
for  they  already  knew  that  the  Persian  monarch  had  it  in 
contemplation  to  reimpose  upon  them  their  exiled  tyrant 
Hippias.  A  decree  accordingly  was  readily  passed  by  the 
people  of  Athens  to  send  a  squadron  of  twenty  ships  to  sup- 
port the  insurrection  of  their  Ionian  kinsmen  in  Asia.  This 
squadron  sailed  in  b.c.  499,  accompanied  by  five  galleys  from 
£retria  in  Eubcea.  After  landing  at  Ephesus,  the  AthenianSi 
strengthened  by  a  large  number  of  lonians,  straightway 
marched  against  Sardes.  The  Persian  satrap  took  refuge  in 
the  strong  citadel,  and  the  lower  dty  was  plundered  and  set 
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<m  fire.  Satisfied  with  this  achievementi  and  tmable  to  take 
the  citadel,  the  Greeks  returned  to  Ephesus.  But  being 
pursued  by  the  whole  force  which  the  Persian  satrap  had 
been  able  to  muster,  they  were  overtaken  and  beaten  in  a 
battle  near  Ephesus.  The  lonians  then  dispersed,  and  the 
Athenians  and  Eretrians  returned  home. 

5.  When  Darius  was  informed  of  these  diings,  his  rage 
knew  no  bounds ;  but  he  was  more  indignant  at  the  obscure 
strangers  who  had  dared  to  attack  his  dominions  than  at  the 
lonians  themselves,  and  he  charged  one  of  his  attendants 
daily  to  remind  him  of  the  Athenians.  His  first  care,  how- 
ever, was  to  quell  the  insurrection  of  the  lonians,  which  was 
^reading  farther  and  farther.  The  cunning  Histiseus  ob- 
tained leave  to  go  to  Ionia,  under  the  promise  that  he  would 
soon  put  down  the  rebels.  The  lonians  in  the  mean  time 
induced  Byzantium  and  the  other  Greek  cities  in  the  north  to 
assert  their  independence,  and  Caria  and  the  island  of  Cyprus 
followed  their  example.  The  Persian  generals  were  no  less 
active  in  crushing  the  revolt.  The  cities  on  the  Propontis 
and  in  Caria  were  reduced  by  Daurises,  and  Cyprus  was  over- 
powered by  a  Phoenician  fieet.  When  this  was  accomplished, 
the  Persians  directed  all  their  forces  against  the  Ionian  and 
iColian  cities.  When  Clazomenae  and  Cyme  had  fallen, 
Aristagoras,  having  lost  all  hope  of  success,  went  to  Myrcinus 
in  Thrace,  where  soon  after  his  reckless  career  was  cut  short 
while  he  was  besieging  a  Thraclan  town  with  a  band  of  lo- 
nians. Meanwhile  Histiseus  arrived  at  Sardes,  and  it  being 
hinted  to  him  by  the  satrap  Artaphernes,  that  he  had  had  a 
hand  in  the  revolt,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  make  his  es- 
cape to  Chios.  He  would  gladly  have  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Greeks,  but  he  was  generally  suspected  and  dis- 
trusted. He  found  himself  a  homeless  adventurer,  and  with- 
drew to  Lesbos,  where  he  was  more  successful  ;  he  collected 
a  small  fleet,  with  which  he  sailed  to  Byzantium,  and  seized 
all  the  merchant-vessels  of  the  cities  which  refused  to  recog. 
mze  him  as  the  sovereign  of  Ionia. 

6.  The  insurrection  of  Ionia  was  in  the  mean  time  draw- 
ing to  a  crisis.     Every  effort  was  made  against  Miletus.  .J^T^ 
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large  fleet  was  brought  together,  consisting  of  six  hundred 
ships.  The  fleet  of  the  lonians,  amounting  to  three  hundred 
and  fifty-three  triremes,  was  stationed  near  the  little  island  of 
Lade,  for  the  confederates  had  resolved  to  leave  Miletus  to 
defend  itself.  The  Persians,  notwithstanding  their  superiority 
in  numbers,  did  not  venture  to  attack  the  lonians  at  sea,  and 
had  recourse  to  some  unsuccessful  stratagems.  The  lonians^ 
however,  were  careless,  and  this  irritated  some  of  those  who 
saw  the  necessity  of  maintaining  better  discipline,  to  such  a 
degree,  that  they  made  secret  overtures  to  the  enemy.  When, 
therefore,  the  Persians  at  last  made  the  attack,  the  Samians 
first  withdrew  from  the  fight,  and  their  example  was  followed 
by  others.  Some  of  the  Greeks,  however,  fought  to  the  last, 
but  their  defeat  was  complete.  This  happened  in  b.c.  494, 
and  the  disaster  was  soon  followed  by  the  fall  of  Miletus  ;  in 
the  following  year  the  other  Ionian  cities,  and  those  in  the 
north  of  the  ^gean,  likewise  succumbed,  and  were  treated 
with  the  utmost  rigor.  The  terror  which  preceded  the  Per- 
sians everywhere  induced  the  inhabitants  of  Byzantium  and 
Chalcedon  to  quit  their  homes  and  found  a  new  one  at  Me- 
sembria,  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine.  Miltiades,  who  had  been 
living  on  his  large  estates  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus  ever 
since  the  return  of  Darius  from  Scythia,  also  felt  unsafe,  and 
returned  to  Athens. 

7.  After  the  reduction  of  the  Greek  cities,  they  were  made 
to  feel  the  Persian  yoke  much  more  severely  than  before,  and 
all  traces  of  independence  were  effaced.  Order  and  peace 
were  restored  at  the  expense  of  liberty ;  but  still  the  cities  in 
that  happy  climate  soon  revived  and  recovered  from  their  ca- 
lamities. Mardonius,  the  king's  son-in-law,  on  being  sent  to 
succeed  Artaphernes,  allayed  the  discontent  of  the  Greeks  by 
deposing  the  tjrrants  who  had  been  set  up  by  his  predecessor, 
and  by  restoring  the  democratic  form  of  government.  But  at 
the  same  time  he  was  accompanied  by  a  large  armament  to 
chastise  Athens  and  Eretria  for  their  presumption,  and  to 
spread  the  terror  of  the  king's  name  in  Europe.  A  lai^ 
fleet  was  to  sweep  the  iEgean,  while  Mardonius  himself  led 
in  army  by  land  through  Thrace  into  Greece.    The  fleet  waa 
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overtaken  by  a  violent  storm  off  mount  Athos,  and  no  less 
than  three  hundred  ships  and  twenty  thousand  men  are  said 
to  have  been  lost  on  that  occasion.  The  land  army  was  not 
much  more  fortunate,  for  one  night  the  camp  was  attacked  by 
a  Thracian  tribe,  and  the  loss  sustained  was  so  great  that 
Mardonius  thought  it  prudent  to  return  to  Asia,  b.c.  492. 

8.  But  the  determination  of  Darius  was  not  sliaken  by 
iiese  disasters  ;  he  renewed  his  preparations,  and  sent  heralds 
to  the  principal  cities  of  Greece  to  demand  the  customary 
signs  of  submission.  Both  at  Athens  and  at  Sparta  these 
envoys  were  put  to  death,  but  many  other  cities,  and  .£gina 
with  the  other  islands,  complied  with  the  demand  of  the  bar- 
barians. The  Athenians,  still  hostile  to  the  .^Eginetans,  sent 
ambassadors  to  Sparta  to  charge  them  with  high  treason 
against  the  cause  of  Greece.  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta, 
advanced  with  a  force  against  the  i£ginetans,  who,  being 
frightened,  delivered  up  to  him  ten  of  their  leading  men,  who 
were  sent  as  hostages  to  Athens.  The  .^Eginetans  retaliated, 
and  a  succession  of  acts  of  hostility  continued  to  be  committed 
from  time  to  time  by  both  states,  while  the  Persians  were 
making  their  preparations  for  invading  £urope.  In  B.a  490 
a  fleet  of  six  himdred  galleys  with  transports  was  assembled 
in  Cilicia  under  the  command  of  Datis  and  Artaphemes, 
ready  to  take  the  army  on  board.  The  fleet  crossed  the 
.^Sgean,  subdued  Naxos  and  the  other  Cyclades,  and  then 
sailed  towards  Euboea,  taking  in  reinforcements  from  the 
islands  during  its  progress.  Eretria  sent  to  Athens  for  suc- 
cor against  the  impending  danger,  and  the  four  thousand 
Athenians  settled  in  Euboea  were  charged  to  defend  that 
city ;  but  as  the  Eretrians  themselves  were  not  agreed  as  to 
how  to  act,  the  Athenians  returned  to  Attica.  After  the  fall 
of  Carystus,  which  had  refused  to  admit  the  enemy,  Eretria 
was  besieged.  Some  traitors  in  the  city  opened  the  gates  to 
the  Persians,  who  plundered  the  temples,  and  then  set  nre  to 
the  place.  The  inhabitants  were  made  prisoners,  and  after- 
wards transported  to  Asia  as  slaves.  After  this  the  whole 
fleet  sailed  towards  the  coast  of  Attica. 

9.  Goided  by  the  exiled  tyrant  Hippias,  who  had  ur)(^ 
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the  Persians  to  this  expedition  against  his  own  country,  tbm 
army  landed  on  the  plain  of  Marathon,  which  is  about  five 
miles  in  length,  and  two  in  breadth.  No  sooner  did  the 
Athenians  hear  of  the  enemy's  arrival,  than  they  marched 
out  to  meet  them,  all  serviceable  citizens,  and  even  slaves 
willing  to  earn  their  liberty,  being  armed.  The  Plataeans,  the 
brothers  and  allies  of  the  Athenians,  obeyed  the  summons  of 
Athens  without  delay.  At  the  same  time  a  messenger  was 
despatched  to  Sparta  in  all  haste,  to  give  information  of  the 
danger,  and  request  assistance.  But  the  Spartans,  not  being 
themselves  exposed  to  immediate  peril,  and  having  moreover 
some  religious  scruples  as  to  setting  out  about  the  time  of  the 
new  moon,  dismissed  the  messenger  with  promises  of  future 
succor.  The  Athenians,  however,  undismayed  by  this  want 
of  ready  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  leading  state  of  Greece, 
resolved  to  attack  the  invaders.  They  were  commanded,  as 
usual,  by  ten  generals,  one  of  whom  was  Miltiades,  who  had 
recently  returned  from  Chersonesus,  but  Callimachus  as  pole- 
march  was  at  their  head.  The  generals  were  divided  in  their 
opinions  as  to  whether  battle  should  be  given  to  the  Persians 
at  once,  or  whether  they  should  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the 
Lacedaemonians.  Miltiades,  seeing  the  danger  of  delay, 
and  fearing  treachery,  as  Hippias  had  still  some  friends  in 
the  city,  urged  the  necessity  of  attacking  the  enemy  at  once, 
and  his  colleagues  gave  way  to  his  arguments.  Accordingly, 
when  the  command  came  round  to  Miltiades,  he  drew  up  the 
little  army  in  order  of  battle  on  a  rising  ground.  At  the 
signal  of  attack,  they  rushed  on  the  enemy,  who  received 
them  with  scorn  and  contempt,  as  men  hurrying  to  certain 
destruction.  But  before  they  were  aware  of  it,  the  Persians 
found  themselves  engaged  in  close  combat,  and,  owing  to  the 
skilful  management  of  Miltiades,  they  were  completely  de- 
feated. In  the  greatest  confusion  and  disorder  the  barbaiiana 
rushed  to  their  ships,  but  many  perished  in  the  marshes  on 
the  coast,  and  in  their  a  tempts  to  embark.  The  Persian 
fleet  with  ihe  survivors  then  steered  towards  Sunion,  to  attack 
Attica  on  the  opposite  side,  but  they  were  prevented  by  the 
prompt  movements  of  the  Athenians,  who  arrived  on  the 
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western  coast  before  the  Persians,  and  the  latter,  seeing  that 
they  had  miscalculated,  returned  to  Asia,  without  making  any 
further  attempts  against  the  Greeks.  So  ended  the  great  day 
of  Marathon,  in  August,  B.C.  490. 

10.  The  battle  of  Marathon  was  alwa3rs  looked  upon  by 
the  Athenians  as  their  most  glorious  achievement,  and  well 
might  they  be  proud  of  it ;  for  a  small  band  of  patriots  had 
routed  and  defeated  a  countless  host  of  barbarians,  and 
thereby  secured  the  independence  of  Greece  and  Europe. 
But  what  they  had  actually  accomplished,  was  so  much  mag* 
nified  in  their  heated  imaginations,  that  in  the  subsequent 
reports  about  it,  it  became  something  altogether  incredible 
and  impossible.  Athens,  however,  to  whom  the  glory  of  this 
victory  belonged  almost  exclusively,  now  for  the  first  time 
became  aware  of  her  own  strength.  The  Persian  forces  are 
said  to  have  amounted  to  six  hundred  thousand  men,  while 
those  of  the  Athenians  and  Platasans  are  estimated  at  ten 
thousand ;  upwards  of  six  thousand  of  the  enemy  lay  on  the 
field  of  battle,  while  the  Athenians  had  lost  only  one  hundred 
and  ninety-two,  but  among  them  was  Callimachus,  the  pole- 
march.  The  place  where  this  glorious  battle  was  fought  is 
still  marked  by  a  tumulus,  under  which  the  Athenians  are 
said  to  have  been  buried.  The  absence  of  the  Spartans  on 
the  day  of  the  battle  was  an  event  of  incalculable  moment. 
They  arrived  after  the  battle  was  over  with  a  force  of  only 
two  thousand  men,  and  having  inspected  the  field  strewed  with 
the  dead,  they  returned  home,  apparently  feeling  themselves 
that  they  had  not  done  their  duty  towards  their  country. 

11.  Very  soon  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  Miltiades, 
somewhat  elated  by  his  success,  requested  a  fleet  of  seventy 
sail,  promising  his  fellow-citizens  to  increase  their  dominions. 
With  '.his  force,  which  was  readily  granted,  he  first  sailed  to 
ParoS;  where  he  had  a  private  enemy.  But  the  Parians  repelled 
his  attacks,  and  having  received  a  wound  in  his  knee,  he  re- 
turned to  Athens  without  having  accomplished  any  thing. 
Xanthippus,  the  father  of  Pericles,  brought  an  action  against 
him  for  having  led  the  people  into  useless  expenses,  and  as 
public  feeling  was  against  him,  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a 
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fine  of  fifty  talents.  Being  unable  to  raise  thb  sum  at  onoe 
ne  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  soon  aft^  died  of  his  woond. 
This  verdict  against  their  great  commander  has  brought  much 
censure  upon  the  Athenians,  but  there  are  indications  which 
seem  to  show  that  he  had  acted  with  disregard  or  even  con- 
tempt of  the  laws  of  his  country ;  and  if  so,  the  sentence  pio- 
nounced  against  him,  though  severe,  was  not  unjust. 

12.  The  battle  of  Marathon  ought  to  have  taught  the  Per- 
sians a  lesson  which  they  stood  much  in  need  of ;  but  instead 
of  this,  their  anger  was  doubly  inflamed,  and  thinking  that  his 
forces  had  been  insufficient,  Darius  resolved  to  make  the 
Athenians  feel  the  whole  weight  of  his  arm.  For  three  years 
preparations  were  made  throughout  his  empire,  and  every  thing 
was  furnished  in  abundance  ;  but  in  the  fourth  an  insurrection 
broke  out  in  Egypt,  and  before  he  had  made  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  its  suppression,  he  died,  B.C.  486.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Xerxes  (b.c  485-465),  the  favorite  son  of  his 
favorite  wife,  who  was  urged  by  his  friends  and  advisers  to 
renew  the  enterprise,  which  he  was  told,  had  failed  only 
through  mischance,  and  not  through  the  inability  of  the  Per- 
sians. Mardonius  was  foremost  among  these  advisers,  and 
he  was  eagerly  supported  by  treacherous  Greeks,  who  had 
gone  to  Susa  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  their  selfish 
ends.  A  fresh  invasion  of  Greece  accordingly  was  resolved 
upon ;  but  before  doing  so,  Xerxes  had  to  reduce  E^ypt,  which 
was  effected  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign.  After  this,  the 
whole  of  Asia  was  ransacked  for  a  period  of  four  years,  and 
all  available  resources  of  his  empire  were  collected  to  be 
turned  against  Greece.  To  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  array 
and  fleet,  a  bridge  of  boats  was  thrown  across  the  Hellespont, 
and  a  canal  dug  through  the  low  isthmus  which  connects  mount 
Athos  with  the  main  land,  in  order  to  avoid  the  dangerous 
doubling  of  that  promontory,  where  the  fleet  of  Mardonius 
had  been  destroyed. 

13.  When  all  this  was  completed,  Xerxes,  in  the  spring  of 
B.C.  480,  set  out  from  Sardes  with  an  army  consisting  of  na- 
tions of  all  colors,  costumes,  arms,  and  languages.  When 
they  had  crossed  the  Hellespont  at  Abydos,  they  proceeded 
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from  Sestos  up  the  Chersonesus  towards  Doriscos^  where  the 
whole  motley  host  was  reviewed ;  it  is  said  to  have  consisted 
ot  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand  fo3t  and  eighty  thou- 
sand horse.  The  fleet,  which  had  arrived  off  the  coast  of  the 
same  place,  numbered  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  seven 
triremes  and  three  thousand  smaller  vessels.  From  Doriscos, 
the  army,  accompanied  by  the  fleet,  marched  along  the  coast 
through  Thrace  and  Macedonia  towards  the  south. 

The  Greeks  had  at  first  been  slow  in  making  preparaJons 
for  the  common  danger,  but  when  it  became  known  what 
Xerxes  was  doing,  the  leading  states  and  those  breathing  the 
same  spirit  of  independence  began  to  feel  that  their  safety 
depended  upon  union.  But  unanimity  was  a  thing  difficult  to 
attain  in  Greece.  The  people  of  Thessaly  were  obliged  by 
the  ruling  family  of  the  Aleuadae  to  yield  when  the  Persians 
demanded  of  them  earth  and  water,  and  their  example  was 
followed  by  all  the  tribes  between  them  and  mount  CEta. 
The  Phocians  refused  compliance  with  the  demand,  but  the 
Dorians  and  Bceotians  yielded  ;  Thespias  and  Platseae  alone 
remained  faithful  to  the  cause  of  Greece.  Selfishness  and 
pusillanimity  thus  prevented  a  coalition  among  the  northern 
Greeks.  The  Peloponnesians,  so  far  as  the  influence  of 
Sparta  reached,  were  unanimous,  but  Argos  and  Achaia,  from 
enmity  towards  Sparta,  resolved  to  remain  neutral.  Athens 
and  Sparta,  however,  exerted  all  their  power  to  meet  the 
impending  danger.  The  leading  man  at  Athens,  and  the  soul 
of  all  her  counsels,  was  Themistocles,  whose  object  was  to 
make  Athens  great  and  powerful,  that  he  himself  might  move 
and  command  in  a  large  sphere.  He  was  most  distinguished 
for  extraordinary  quickness  of  perception  as  to  what  was  the 
real  state  of  affairs  at  any  given  time,  and  what  was  required 
therein  to  ensure  a  definite  end.  But  by  his  side  stood  Aris- 
ddes,  a  man  somewhat  older  than  he,  and  who  had  already 
leached  the  height  of  popularity  by  his  extraordinary  honesty 
and  disinterestedness,  which  procured  him  the  honorable  sur- 
name of  the  Just  He,  like  Themistocles,  to  whom  he  was 
inferior  in  abilities,  had  the  welfare  of  his  country  at  hearty 
but  simply  and  singly,  not  as  a  means,  but  as  an  end.  ^en 
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ike  tbese  could  not  but  come  into  frequent  collirion,  aad  by 
the  contrivance  of  Themistocles,  Aristides  was  sent  bj  ostra- 
cism into  honorable  exile,  B.C.  4S3.  By  the  remoral  of  his 
rival,  Themistodes  was  left  in  the  undivided  possession  of  the 
popular  favor.  He  saw  the  necessity  fc»r  Athens  to  enlarge 
her  naval  force,  and  prevailed  upon  the  people  to  devote  the 
profits  they  had  hitherto  derived  from  the  silver  mines  of 
Laurion  to  the  increase  of  their  navy.  The  Athenians  tfaua 
raised  their  fleet  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  ships,  and 
became  a  maritime  people,  for  which  nature  had  in  fact  des- 
tined them  by  the  situation  of  their  city. 

14.  Even  before  Xerxes  had  left  Asia,  the  Greek  stales 
favorable  to  the  cause  of  independence  had  held  a  congress 
on  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  with  the  view  of  bringing  about  a 
union  ;  but  they  met  with  little  or  no  success.  Envoys  were 
even  sent  to  Gelo,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  who  promised  his  sup- 
port, if  the  Greeks  would  intrust  to  him  the  command  of  all 
their  forces.  This  embassy  had  probably  been  sent,  because 
it  was  known  that  Xerxes  had  instigated  the  Carthaginians, 
through  his  Phoenician  subjects,  to  attack  the  Greek  ddes  in 
Sicily.  The  proposal  of  Gela,  however,  was  rejected.  Mean- 
while  Themistocles  did  all  he  could,  not  only  to  allay  ani- 
mosity and  silence  disputes  among  the  Greeks,  but  also  ts 
brace  the  energy  of  his  fellow-citizens.  The  enthusiasm  thus 
infused  into  the  friends  of  liberty  is  clear  from  the  fact  that 
the  Greeks  assembled  at  Corinth,  bound  themselves  by  an 
oath  to  consecrate  to  the  god  at  Delphi  a  tenth  of  the  sub- 
stance of  every  Greek  people,  which  had  surrendered  to  tbe 
Persians  without  being  compelled  by  necessity.  It  was  also 
resolved  at  the  congress  that  the  progress  of  the  Persian! 
should  be  opposed  at  the  pass  of  Thermopyl«,  whither  a 
small  body  of  Peloponnesians  was  sent  at  once  ;  and  that  die 
fleet  should  guard  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Euboean 
channel.  The  whole  fleet  consisted  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy-one  triremes,  of  which  Atliens  furnished  by  far  tbs 
greater  part  The  Spartan  Eurybiades  had  the  command  of 
the  fleet 

15.  When  the  Persian  armada  in  its  course  southward 
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came  near  Cape  Sepias,  it  was  overtaken  by  a  storm,  which 
burst  upon  it  with  irresistible  fury,  and  lasted  for  three  days 
and  three  nights.  The  coast  for  many  miles  was  covered 
with  wrecks  and  corpses ;  four  hundred  ships  and  innumerable 
lives  were  lost,  and  the  remainder  of  the  fleet  took  shelter  in 
the  gulf  of  Pagasae.  The  Greeks,  rejoiced  at  this  disaster  of 
the  enemy,  returned  to  their  station  at  Artemisium,  which 
during  the  first  alarm  they  had  abandoned,  and  at  once  cap- 
tured fifteen  of  the  enemy's  ships,  which  had  been  detained. 
But  when  it  became  known  that  the  loss  of  the  Persians,  great 
as  it  was,  was  scarcely  felt  by  them,  the  Greeks  again  began 
to  despond,  and  Themistocles  had  great  difficulty  in  keeping 
the  fleet  together.  At  length,  however,  when  the  Persians 
had  sustained  another  loss  from  a  storm,  the  Greeks  took 
courage  and  boldly  sailed  out  to  attack  the  enemy.  A  small 
squadron  of  Cilician  vessels  was  taken  and  destroyed.  This 
led  to  a  general  engagement,  in  which  the  unwieldy  armament 
of  the  Persians  was  thrown  into  confusion  and  sustained 
great  loss.  But  one  half  of  the  ships  of  the  Greeks  were 
likewise  disabled,  and  they  now  resolved  to  retreat,  partly  on 
this  account,  and  partly  on  account  of  tidings  which  had  just 
reached  them  from  Thermopylae. 

i6.  The  small  band  of  Peloponnesians  which  had  been 
sent  to  bar  the  progress  of  the  Persians  in  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae was  commanded  by  the  Spartan  king  Leonidas.  It 
consisted  of  three  hundred  Spartans,  five  hundred  Tegeatans, 
and  about  two  thousand  from  other  Peloponnesian  cities ; 
and  these  had  been  joined  by  one  thousand  Phocians  and 
seven  hundred  Thespians.  It  was  believed  that  this  force 
was  sufficient  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  making  his  way 
through  the  pass — ^it  being  unknown  that  there  was  a  path 
across  the  mountain  by  which  the  pass  could  be  evaded. 
Bat  when  its  existence  was  discovered,  Leonidas  sent  the 
Phocians  to  occupy  the  heights.  When  the  Greeks  became 
aware  of  the  counUess  hosts  by  which  their  small  force  was  to  be 
assailed,  Leonidas  could  scarcely  keep  his  men  together,  and 
he  sent  envoys  to  the  south  to  ask  for  speedy  reinforcements. 
Xerzea,  who  had  hoped  to  scare  them  by  bis  mere  presence^      ^ 
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was  astonished  wben  he  heard  that  they  were  awaiting  hit 
attack  in  all  composure.  After  a  few  days  he  ordered  his 
men  to  bring  the  Greeks  captive  before  him ;  but  attack 
after  attack  proved  fruitless,  and  the  slaughter  on  the  side  of 
the  barbarians  was  great.  Xerxes  began  to  despair  of  success, 
when  the  path  across  the  mountain  was  betrayed  to  him  by  a 
base  Greek  of  the  name  of  Ephialtes.  A  detachment  of  the 
king's  troops  accordingly  followed  the  infamous  traitor  up 
the  mountain.  The  Phocians,  unable  to  drive  the  enemy 
back,  retreated,  and  the  barbarians,  unconcerned  about  them, 
pursued  their  course.  When  the  Greeks  in  the  pass  heard 
what  had  happened,  Leonidas  declared  for  himself  and  his 
Spartans  the  determination  to  defend  his  post  to  the  last, 
but  allowed  those  of  his  allies  who  wished  to  save  themselves 
to  withdraw.  All  availed  themselves  of  this  permission  ex- 
cept the  Thespians  and  four  hundred  Thebans.  When  the 
detachment  guided  by  Ephialtes  arrived  at  the  southern  en- 
trance of  the  pass,  the  Spartans  were  at  once  attacked  on 
both  sides.  Leonidas,  knowing  his  hopeless  condition,  sallied 
forth,  determined  to  sell  his  life  and  those  of  his  countrymen 
as  dearly  as  possible.  Four  times  the  Persians  were  driven 
back,  until  at  length  the  Spartans,  being  surrounded  on  a 
hillock,  were  all  slain.  Leonidas  had  fallen  at  an  early  part 
of  the  day ;  all  were  subsequently  buried  on  the  spot  wfaeie 
they  had  fallen,  and  an  inscription  on  their  tomb  bade  the 
passenger  go  to  Sparta  and  tell  their  countrymen  that  thqr 
had  fallen  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  their  country.  The 
battle  of  Thermopylae  was  fought  in  the  summer  of  b.c.  48^, 
and  the  Persians  are  said  to  have  lost  there  no  less  dian 
twenty  thousand  men. 

17.  Xerxes,  having  now  gained  the  entrance  into  Greece^ 
advanced  through  Doris  against  Phocis,  whose  inhabitanti 
look  refuge  in  the  mountains.  The  Persians  poured  undit- 
tinguishing  ruin  upon  every  thing  that  CAme  in  their  way* 
The  main  body  of  their  army  proceeded  through  BoDoda 
against  Attica,  while  a  small  detachment  was  sent  to  strip 
the  temple  of  Delphi  of  its  treasures.  The  Delphians  had 
left  their  city  to  the  protection  of  ApoUo^  who  in  the  hoar  of 
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danger  did  not  forsake  it.  For  when  the  barbarians  advanced, 
a  fearful  thunderstorm  is  s2iid  to  have  burst  upon  them,  and 
huge  rocks,  falling  from  the  precipices  of  Parnassus,  to  have 
crushed  many;  and  the  Persians,  terror-stricken,  retraced 
their  steps,  and  were  pursued  by  the  Delphians  with  unre- 
sisted slaughter.  The  Athenians  had  hoped  that  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  would  throw  an  army  into  Boeotia  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Attica,  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  they  were  bent 
upon  defending  only  the  entrance  to  Peloponnesus,  and  leav- 
ing Attica  to  its  fate.  The  Athenians  asked  the  Delphic  god 
for  advice,  and  the  priestess,  probably  at  the  suggestion  of 
Themistocles,  told  them  that  they  must  defend  themselves 
behind  their  wooden  walls.  Themistocles,  of  course,  had  no 
difficulty  in  explaining  the  mysterious  import  of  the  oracle, 
and  convinced  them  that  they  must  rely  for  safety  upon  their 
navy.  This  being  approved  of,  the  Athenians  begged  their 
allies  to  sail  with  them  from  Artemisium  to  Salamis,  there  to 
provide  for  the  safety  of  their  wives  and  children,  and  delib- 
erate upon  their  mode  of  action. 

i8.  Meanwhfle  the  Persians  advanced  through  Bceotia 
towards  Athens,  Thespiae  and  Platane  being  reduced  to 
ashes,  while  all  the  other  Boeotian  towns  admitted  Persian 
garrisons.  The  Athenians,  by  the  advice  of  Themistocles, 
abandoned  their  city  to  the  protection  of  its  tutelary  divinity, 
and  transported  their  families  and  movable  property  to  Sala- 
mis, iEgina,  and  Troezen,  where  they  were  received  with 
great  kindness.  A  few  men  only  remained  in  the  Acropolis. 
The  Greek  fleet,  assembled  at  Salamis  with  its  recent  rein- 
forcements, amounted  to  three  hundred  and  eighty  ships.  In 
their  council  of  war  the  Greeks  were  almost  unanimous  that 
the  fleet  should  quit  Salamis,  and  move  nearer  the  isthmus, 
where  it  might  co-operate  with  the  Peloponnesian  army. 
While  these  consultations  were  going  on,  it  was  announced 
that  Xerxes  had  overrun  Attica,  and  that  he  was  spreading 
desolation  over  the  whole  country.  The  lower  city  was  taken 
and  destroyed,  and  the  small  band  in  the  Acropolis  was  over- 
powered by  surprise.  The  temples  were  then  plundered,  and 
the  whole  Acropolis  set  on  ire.  These  terrible  occurrences  j 
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greatly  alarmed  the  commanders  of  the  Greek  fleet,  and 
there  seemed  little  prospect  of  their  remaining  united  at 
Salamis ;  but  Themistocles  was  now  more  than  ever  convinced 
that  the  only  hope  of  safety  consisted  in  their  receiving  di« 
hostile  fleet  in  the  straits  of  Salamis.  As  his  arguments  had 
no  effect,  he  had  recourse  to  threats,  declaring  that  if  die 
allies  persisted  in  their  design,  the  Athenians  would  sail  away 
with  their  families  and  all  their  property,  and  seek  a  new 
home  in  Italy.     These  words  produced  the  desired  effect. 

19.  But  as  there  was  still  danger  lest  the  Peloponnesians 
should  change  their  minds,  Themistocles,  assuming  the  mask 
of  a  traitor  to  his  country,  sent  a  trusty  slave  to  the  Persian 
admiral  with  the  message  that  the  Greeks  were  on  the  point 
of  fleeing  and  dispersing,  and  that,  if  he  attacked  them  at 
once,  this  would  ensure  a  complete  and  easy  victory,  whereas, 
if  he  allowed  them  to  disperse,  he  would  have  to  fight  against 
tfaem  one  by  one.  This  advice,  agreeing  as  it  did  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Persians  themselves,  was  followed  at  once.  In 
the  night  the  Persian  fleet  blocked  up  the  narrow  channels 
by  which  Salamis  b  separated  from  Attica  and  Megara. 
When  the  morning  dawned,  the  whole  sea  was  seen  covered 
with  the  enemy's  ships,  and  the  Attic  coast  lined  with  troops, 
while  Xerxes  himself  intended  to  view  the  great  naval  engage- 
ment from  a  lofty  throne  erected  on  a  height  As  soon  as  the 
gigantic  fleet  had  entered  the  narrow  channels,  and  was  pent 
up  in  such  a  manner  that  movements  and  evolutions  were 
utterly  impossible,  the  Greeks  attacked  them.  The  damage 
done  by  the  Persian  ships  to  one  another  during  the  confu- 
sion which  soon  ensued  was  almost  as  great  as  that  inflicted 
by  the  valiant  Greeks  with  their  nimble  triremes.  The  event 
of  the  battle  was  in  reality  decided  at  the  first  onset ;  but 
the  fight  continued  all  day,  until  towards  evening  the  remain- 
der of  the  hostile  fleet  withdrew  towards  Phaleron,  whither  the 
Greeks  did  not  pursue  them.  This  glorious  victory  was  com- 
pleted by  Aristides,  who  though  an  exile  had  joined  the  fleet 
€i  his  country  in  the  hour  of  danger.  The  barbarians  are 
said  to  have  lost  on  that  day  five  hundred  ships,  and  Ae 
Greeks  only  forty.    Xerxes,  though  he  still  had  a  suffideot 
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Ibroe  tD  renew  tfae  contest,  felt  that  such  another  defeat  wonld 
expose  him  to  the  greatest  danger,  and  at  once  resolved  to 
letreat  In  this  resolution  he  was  coniinned  by  MardoniuSy 
who  told  him  tiiat  the  land  army  was  still  unconqnered,  and 
asked  for  three  hundred  thousand  meui  with  whom  he  prom- 
ised to  subjugate  the  whole  of  Greece.  Xerxes,  satisfied 
with  the  proposal,  made  preparations  for  his  return  across 
the  Hellespont 

20.  As  the  hostile  fleet  quitted  the  Saronic  gulf,  and 
failed  northward,  many  of  the  Greeks  burned  with  the  desire 
d  pursuing  the  enemy ;  but  Eurybiades  thought  this  danger- 
ous, and  even  Themistocles  gave  way  to  his  remonstrances. 
As  the  enemy's  fleet  had  already  advanced  as  far  as  the 
Cydades,  the  Greeks  contented  themselves  with  chastising 
those  islanders  who  had  supported  the  Persians.  It  is  even 
said  that  Themistocles  hurried  the  king's  flight,  by  sending  a 
messenger  to  inform  him  that  the  Greeks  meditated  breaking 
down  the  bridge  which  had  been  constructed  across  the  Hel- 
lespont ;  and  that  Xerxes,  terrified  by  this  information,  made 
with  all  possible  speed  for  the  Hellespont  Mardonius  accom> 
panied  ln^s  master  as  far  as  Thessaly,  where  he  himself  intend- 
ed to  take  up  his  winter-quarters.  The  sufferings  which  the 
king's  army  had  to  endure  during  this  retreat  were  terrible, 
and  when  he  arrived  at  Sestos,  he  found  the  bridge  destroyed 
by  the  waves,  but  the  fleet  was  in  readiness  to  carry  him  and 
the  wreck  of  his  army  across  to  Abydos.  Several  of  die 
Greek  towns  in  the  north  of  the  iEgean  now  threw  off  the 
Persian  yoke,  though  the  king's  generals  made  every  effort 
to  prevent  it  Themistocles  continued  his  proceedings  among 
the  Cyclades,  where  he  tarnished  his  fame  by  accepting  large 
bribes,  with  which  some  of  the  islanders  purchased  their  im- 
punity. But  the  praise  of  his  wisdom  and  prudence,  never« 
thelesa,  now  resounded  through  all  Greece,  and  even  the 
Spartans  bestowed  on  him  the  same  honors  as  upon  their 
own  admiral  Eurybiades. 

At  the  same  time  when  the  battle  of  Salamis  was  fot^t, 
the  Sicilian  Greeks  gained  a  most  memorable  /ictory  over 
the  Carthaginians  at  Himera,  where  they  fought  against  an 
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army  <jt   three  hundred   thousand    men,    commanded    bj 
Hamilcar. 

91.  Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Salamis  the  Athenians  re- 
turned to  Attica  to  rebuild  their  homes  and  cultivate  their 
fields,  and  in  the  following  spring  they  made  active  pr^ara- 
tions,  for  they  knew  that  Mardonius  was  in  Thessaly,  and  a 
Persian  fleet  of  three  hundred  sail  was  still  in  the  i£gean  to 
watch  the  movements  of  the  lonians,  whom  the  Persians 
could  not  trust.  Mardonius,  who  had  by  this  time  become 
convinced  of  his  difficulties,  formed  the  plan  of  detaching 
Athens  from  the  interest  of  the  other  Greeks,  and  engaged 
Alexander  of  Macedonia  to  negotiate  a  peace  and  alliance 
between  Athens  and  Persia.  But  the  manly  answer  of  the 
Athenians,  that,  so  long  as  the  sun  held  on  its  course,  Athens 
would  never  become  the  ally  of  Persia,  at  once  destroyed  the 
hopes  of  Mardonius  and  the  fears  of  the  other  Greeks 
Mardonius  now  set  out  without  delay  to  make  himself  master 
of  Athens,  and  the  treacherous  Thessalians  and  Boeotians 
displayed  great  zeal  in  the  service  of  the  barbarians.  When 
he  arrived  at  Athens,  he  found  nothing  but  the  deserted  walls, 
for  the  inhabitants  seeing  that  no  aid  could  be  expected  from 
the  Peloponnesians,  notwithstanding  their  many  promises, 
had  withdrawn  with  their  families  to  Salamis,  b.o.  479. 
Mardonius  now  renewed  his  proposals  of  peace,  but  with  no 
better  success  than  before.  The  Spartans  were  in  the  mean 
time  only  busied  about  protecting  themselves  in  their  penin 
sula,  by  fortifying  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  Complaints  and 
even  threats  were  resorted  to  by  the  Athenians,  Megarians, 
and  Plataeans,  when  at  length  the  ephors  ordered  Pausanias, 
the  guardian  of  the  young  king  Pleistarchus,  to  lead  an  army 
of  five  thousand  Spartans,  each  attended  by  seven  Helots, 
into  Boeotia.  Mardonius,  not  being  inclined  to  fight  a  battle 
in  Attica,  threw  himself  into  Boeotia,  where  he  hoped  to  be 
supported  by  the  Thebans  and  other  Boeotians  ;  but  before 
leaving  Attica  he  destroyed  every  thing  which  had  been  left 
untouched  during  the  previous  invasion.  He  pitched  his 
camp  in  Boeotia,  between  Erythrae  and  the  river  Asopus, 
expecting  that  Pausanias  would  give  him  battle  there.         t 
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M.  Pausanias  on  his  march  northwards  was  strengthened 
bjr  reinforcements  from  the  Peloponnesians,  and  an  army  of 
the  Athenians  commanded  by  Aristides.  The  whole  force, 
amounting^  it  is  said,  to  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men, 
encamped  near  Erythrae,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Cythseron. 
In  a  first  engagement  the  Greeks  were  successful  against  the 
cavalry  of  the  Persians,  but  for  the  sake  of  greater  safety 
Pausanias  descended  into  the  territory  of  Platseae,  which 
still  lay  in  ruins.  Mardonius  advanced  against  him  with  all 
his  forces,  but  for  ten  days  the  armies  faced  each  other  with- 
out coming  to  any  engagement,  the  signs  in  the  sacrifices  be- 
ing unfavorable,  when  at  length  Mardonius  resolved  to  wait 
no  longer.  In  the  night  before  the  battle,  Alexander  of 
Macedonia  rode  up  to  the  Athenians,  informed  them  of  the 
determination  of  the  enemy,  and  exhorted  them  to  keep  their 
ground.  Pausanias  made  his  arrangements  accordingly. 
Mardonius,  mistaking  the  enemy's  movements  for  signs  of 
fear,  attacked  them  with  great  vehemence,  and  the  Greeks 
were  thrown  into  an  unfavorable  position.  In  the  following 
night,  therefore,  they  moved  off  towards  a  more  convenient 
place,  close  to  Plataeae.  Mardonius  again  imagining  that 
his  opponents  had  taken  to  flight,  attacked  them  without 
delay.  He  and  his  Persians  fought  bravely;  but  he  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  his  fall  decided  the  issue  of  the  bat- 
tle. The  Persians  and  all  the  other  barbarians  gave  way  at 
once.  Artabazus,  who  commanded  forty  thousand  men,  now 
came  up  to  reinforce  the  Persian  army,  but  finding  that  it 
was  too  late,  he  returned  through  Phocis  hoping  to  reach  the 
Hellespont  The  Greek  auxiliaries  of  the  Persians  immedi- 
ately dispersed,  the  Thebans  alone  continuing  the  fight  against 
the  Athen#ans,  while  the  survivors  of  the  barbarians  shut 
themselves  up  within  their  camp.  The  Athenians  were  the 
first  to  break  into  it,  and  the  Asiatics,  having  lost  all  hope  of 
defending  themselves  successfully,  allowed  themselves  to  be 
slaughtered  without  a  struggle,  like  sheep  in  a  fold.  Out  of 
the  whole  multitude  of  barbarians  only  three  thousand  are 
said  to  have  escaped  from  the  carnage.  The  booty  and  the 
treasures  found  in  the  camp  were  immense,  and  Pausanias  |/> 
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ordered  the  Helots  tx>  collect  diem,  that  both  gods  and  men 
might  receive  their  due  share.  A  tenth  part  was  dedicated 
in  the  form  of  tripods  and  statues  to  Apollo,  Zens,  Poseidon 
and  Athena;  and  a  magnificent  present  was  selected  for 
Pausanias,  to  whom  the  glory  of  the  victory  of  Plataeee  was 
justly  ascribed. 

23.  Artabazus,  after  the  loss  of  many  men  from  famine 
and  through  the  attacks  of  the  Thracians,  reached  Asia  in 
safety ;  and  Alexander  of  Macedonia  was  rewarded  for  his 
services  with  the  Athenian  franchise.  Greece  was  now  com- 
pletely and  finally  delivered  from  the  Persian  invaders.  The 
Greeks  before  quitting  Boeotia,  endeavored,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Aristides,  to  provide  for  the  future  unity  among  their 
countrymen  against  foreign  aggression,  and  resolved  upon 
carrying  out  the  threat  against  those  Greeks  who  had  sup- 
ported the  Persians.  The  Thebans  had  forfeited  every  claim 
to  leniency,  but  it  was  nevertheless  agreed  to  punish  only  the 
guilty  few  and  not  the  whole  population.  The  army  accord- 
ingly appeared  before  the  gates  of  Thebes,  demanding  the 
surrender  of  the  traitors  to  their  country.  As  the  demand  was 
refused,  the  city  was  blockaded  for  twenty  days,  after  which 
the  offenders  themselves  consented  to  be  delivered  up.  Most 
of  them  were  carried  off  by  Pausanias,  and  put  to  death  by  him 
without  any  trial. 

24.  On  the  same  day  on  which  the  Persians  were  defeated 
at  Platasae,  they  also  suffered  a  severe  blow  on  the  coast  of 
Asia.  The  Greek  fleet,  commanded  by  the  Spartan  king 
Leontychides,  was  stationed  at  Delos  watching  the  movements 
of  the  enemy,  when  envoys  from  Samos  solicited  its  aid  against 
their  own  tyrant,  who  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  Persia. 
Leontychides  accordingly  sailed  to  Samos.  The  Persian  fleet, 
instead  of  protecting  the  tyrant,  withdrew  towards  the  mainland 
to  seek  the  assistance  of  the  land  armv  of  sixty  thousand  men, 
which  was  stationed  near  mount  Mycale  to  keep  Ionia  in  sub- 
jection. The  Persian  ships  accordingly  were  drawn  up  on  the 
beach,  and  protected  as  well  as  they  could  be  in  the  hurry. 
The  Greeks,  seeing  the  fear  of  their  enemies,  resolved  to  cross 
over  fiom  Samos,  give  them  battle,  and  issue  a  proclamation 
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Id  the  lonians,  calling  upon  them  to  remember  their  liberty. 
At  the  same  time  a  rumor  reached  the  Greeks  of  a  victory 
gained  by  their  countrymen  in  Boeotia  over  Mardonius,  and  this 
report  at  once  roused  their  courage  and  confidence.  The 
Persians  were  drawn  up  at  the  foot  of  mount  Mycale.  The 
Athenians  and  Spartans  made  the  attack  and  drove  the  enemy 
into  the  enclosure  surrounding  their  ships ;  but  when  the  bar- 
barians found  that  the  pursuers  had  entered  the  enclosure 
with  them,  they  betook  themselves  to  the  mountain  passes^ 
and  the  Persians  themselves,  after  maintaining  the  contest 
for  a  while,  were  completely  routed.  The  Samians  and  the 
other  lonians  joined  the  Greeks  as  soon  as  they  were  able, 
and  the  carnage  among  the  Asiatics  was  fearful.  A  few  only 
escaped  to  Sardes,  where  Xerxes  was  still  watching  the  course 
of  events,  and  the  Greeks,  after  collecting  the  booty,  and  bum 
ing  the  ships  of  the  enemy,  returned  to  Samos. 

25.  As  Europe  and  the  islands  of  the  iEgean  were  now 
safe,  it  only  remained  to  be  decided  in  what  way  the  lonians 
should  be  permanently  protected  against  their  oppressors  ;  it 
was  resolved  to  return  to  Europe,  and  to  leave  the  lonians  to 
make  the  best  terms  they  could  with  Persia  for  themselves 
Xanthippus,  the  father  of  Pericles,  however,  wished  to  recover 
the  principality  of  Miltiades  in  Chersonesus,  and  as  the  Spar- 
tans had  no  interest  in  this  matter,  it  was  left  to  the  Athenians 
alone,  while  Leontychides  and  the  Peloponnesians  sailed  home. 
Xanthippus  and  the  Athenians  laid  siege  to  Sestos,  where 
many  Persians  of  rank  had  sought  refuge.  The  fortress  was 
Tery  strong,  but  Xanthippus  would  not  give  up  the  enterprise, 
and  blockaded  the  place  during  the  winter,  until  in  the  spring 
of  B.C.  478  famine  induced  the  Persians  to  try  to  make  their 
escape  by  night.  Many  of  them,  however,  were  overtaken  and 
put  to  death,  and  the  Greek  inhabitants  of  Sestos  opened  their 
gates  to  the  Athenians.  After  this  Xanthippus  and  his  fleet 
also  sailed  home. 

s6.  On  their  arrival,  the  Athenians  found  their  country  a 
wasted  land,  and  their  city  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  restoration 
of  the  private  dwellings  was  left  to  their  owners,  who  rebuilt 
them  as  well  as  they  could  under  the  circumstances,  and  with* 
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out  any  system  or  plan ;  the  rebuilding  of  the  temples ' 
left  for  another  season,  the  thoughts  of  Themistocles  and 
Aristides  being  engaged  in  providing  for  the  immediate  secor 
it^^  and  permanent  strength  of  the  city.  The  walls  of  Athens 
were  restored  and  extended ;  but  this  was  viewed  by  her  allies 
with  fear  and  jealousy,  for  they  seem  to  have  forgotten  what 
she  had  sufiEered  and  what  she  had  done  for  their  commoD 
liberty*  Envoys,  accordingly,  were  sent  from  Sparta,  who^ 
under  the  disguise  of  friendship,  advised  them  not  to  fortify 
their  city,  as  it  would  only  strengthen  any  invading  enemy, 
adding  that  Peloponnesus  would  always  be  a  sufficient  refuge 
lor  all  Greeks.  Themistocles,  who  saw  through  their  selfish 
and  jealous  scheme,  deceived  the  Spartans,  and  carried  on  the 
work  of  fortification  with  increased  activity ;  and  when  at 
length  the  city  was  sufficiently  strong,  he  having  himself  gone 
to  Sparta,  bade  them  in  future  treat  the  Athenians  as  reason- 
able men,  who  knew  what  was  due  to  their  own  safety  as  weU 
as  to  Greece.  The  Spartans,  with  their  usual  skill,  disguised 
their  vexation,  and  the  fortifications  of  Athens  were  quietfy 
completed.  When  this  was  done,  Themistocles, who  thorough^ 
understood  the  vocation  of  Athens,  proposed  to  fortify  its  three 
harbors  of  Phaleron,  Munychia,  and  Piraeus,  by  a  douMe 
range  of  walls,  for  hitherto  Athens  had  used  only  Phaleron  as 
its  port.  At  the  same  time,  a  plan  was  formed  of  makii^ 
Pirseus  a  port  town ;  the  success  was  complete,  and  Pineus 
became  the  seat  of  numerous  merchants  and  tradesmen  at 
every  description,  especially  aliens  who  settled  there  under 
the  protection  of  Athens. 

27.  Athens  was  now  strong  and  conscious  of  her  position 
and  power.  In  the  spring  of  B.C.  477,  the  allied  fleet,  coi» 
manded  by  Pausanias,  again  put  to  sea,  the  contingent  of  the 
Athenians  being  under  the  command  of  Aristides  and  Cimon^ 
the  son  of  Miltiades.  They  first  sailed  to  Cyprus,  which  thqf 
wrested  from  the  hands  of  the  Persians  j  then,  having  pro- 
ceeded to  the  north,  they  laid  siege  to  Byzantium,  which  was 
still  occupied  by  the  Persians,  but  was  soon  taken.  The  mind 
of  Pausanias  seems  to  have  become  perverted  by  the  \'ictories 
be  had  gained,  for  he  now  adopted  the  manners  of  the  barbaii 
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anS)  and  began  to  treat  his  allies  with  a  haughtiness  as  if  they 
were  his  subjects ;  his  ambition  was  unbounded,  and  he  was 
blind  to  the  dangers  to  which  he  exposed  himseli  In  thi? 
state  of  mind  he  formed  the  scheme  of  betraying  Greece  into 
the  hands  of  the  Persians,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  made 
the  ruler  of  his  country,  as  a  vasssd  of  the  great  king.  He 
accordingly  made  overtures  to  this  e£Eect  to  Xerxes,  asking 
for  his  reward  the  hand  of  the  king's  daughter.  Xerxes  eagerly 
caught  at  the  proposal,  and  Pausanias,  on  discovering  this,  no 
longer  dissembled  his  intentions,  but  at  once  assumed  the 
pomp  and  state  of  a  Persian  satrap.  The  lonians  soon  found 
that  the  treatment  they  experienced  from  him  was  no  better 
than  from  the  Persians.  The  conduct  of  the  Athenian  gener- 
als, on  the  other  hand,  was  all  the  more  winning,  from  its 
contrast  to  that  of  the  Spartans  ;  and  hence  the  allies  b^an 
to  consider  how  much  happier  they  would  be  under  the  com- 
mand of  Aristides  and  Cimon.  The  wish  gradually  ripened 
into  a  resolution,  and  all  the  allies,  with  the  exception  of  those 
from  Peloponnesus  and  ^gina,  offered  to  Athens  the  su- 
premacy in  all  their  common  affairs.  Aristides,  to  whose  wise 
conduct  his  country  owed  her  present  proud  position,  now 
undertook  the^ask  of  regulating  the  laws  of  the  confederacy, 
and  of  its  relation  to  Athens  as  its  head  The  great  object 
was  to  protect  the  Greeks  against  the  barbarians,  and  to 
weaken  and  humble  the  latter  as  much  as  possible.  All  were 
to  contribute  towards  this  common  end,  and  Athens,  as  the 
organ  of  the  public  will,  was  to  collect  and  direct  their  forces. 
Each  separate  state,  however,  was  to  remain  perfectly  indepen- 
dent in  its  own  affairs.  A  common  fund  was  establbhed  from 
annual  contributions,  Delos  was  chosen  as  the  treasury  of  the 
confederates,  and  in  its  temple  of  Apollo  the  deputies  of  the 
several  states  were  to  hold  their  meetings. 

28.  Through  the  folly  and  treachery  of  one  man,  Sparta 
had  lost  a  position  which  it  had  maintained  for  centuries. 
Pausanias  was  recalled,  but  it  was  too  late,  and  the  new  gen- 
arals  who  were  sent  out  had  to  be  content  with  a  subordinate 
nmk.  Sparta,  unable  to  brook  this,  withdrew  from  the  scene 
cf  action,  leaving  her  rival  triumphant.     She  still  remaiced, 
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however,  the  head  of  her  Pteloponnesian  allies,  who  now  rallied 
all  the  more  closely  around  her  so  that  henceforth  Greece  Is 
divided  hetween  two  great  confederacies.  The  supremacy  of 
Athens  lasted  until  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  b.c 
404.  But  before  proceeding  to  describe  the  glorious  career 
upon  which  she  now  entered  so  honorably,  we  shall  briefly 
notice  the  later  occurrences  in  the  lives  of  the  men  idio  had 
brought  about  this  great  change. 

S9.  Aristides,  whose  last  and  noblest  work  was  the  rego- 
lation  of  die  Athenian  confederacy,  was  also  the  audior  o* 
some  important  reforms  in  the  political  constitution  of  ins 
native  country,  for  he  is  said  to  have  opened  the  archonship 
and  the  council  of  the  Areopagus  to  all  Athenian  citizens^ 
hrespective  of  any  property  qualification.  Such  a  change  had 
become  necessary  by  the  course  of  events.  Aristides  died  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  the  confidence  whidi  his  countrjrmen 
had  placed  in  him  throughout  his  life. 

Pausanias,  after  his  recall  to  Sparta,  was  subjected  to  a 
severe  inquiry,  but  as  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  treacher- 
ous designs  was  produced,  the  accusation  was  dropped.  With- 
out leave  from  the  ephors  he  went  to  Byzantium,  and  there 
renewed  his  criminal  intrigues  so  openly,  that  they  reached  the 
ears  of  the  authorities  at  home.  He  was  summoned  to  re- 
turn, and,  through  tried  again,  he  could  not  be  convicted,  and 
was  restored  to  liberty.  He  now  planned  an  insurrection  of 
the  Helots,  hoping,  with  their  aid,  to  raise  himself  to  the  head 
of  the  state  ;  at  the  same  time  he  continued  his  correspondence 
with  Persia,  until  one  of  the  messengers  entrusted  with  a 
letter,  found  that  he,  like  all  his  predecessors,  was  to  be  put  to 
death  in  Asia  to  prevent  his  divulging  the  scheme.  His  fear 
and  resentment  being  roused,  he  revealed  the  whole  affair  to 
the  ephors ;  but  they,  not  satisfied  even  with  this,  contrived, 
by  a  cunning  device,  to  hear  the  truth  from  Pausanias*  own 
^s.  The  ephors  then  tried  to  arrest  him ;  but  he  fled  into  a 
temple  of  Athena,  and  as  they  feared  to  pollute  the  sanctuary 
with  his  blood,  the  roof  was  taken  off  and  the  entrance  walled 
up.  In  this  condition  he  was  left  until  he  was  on  the  point 
of  expiring.     He  was  then  carried  out  of  the  temple,  and  ex- 
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pired  as  soon  as  he  had  crossed  the  bounds  of  the  sacred 
ground.  But  although  he  had  not  died  in  the  temple,  still 
the  minds  of  the  Spartans  were  often  disturbed  by  religious 
scruples. 

30.  The  fate  of  Pausanias  involved  that  of  Themistocles. 
He  too  had  become  proud  and  indiscreet,  but  never  acted  the 
part  of  a  traitor  of  his  country.  When  his  selfishness  and 
avarice  became  known,  numerous  enemies  rose  ;i^ainst  him 
at  home,  and  he  was  gradually  supplanted  in  the  popular 
htvor  by  younger  men.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was 
not  difficult  to  persuade  the  Athenians  that  his  presence  was 
dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  the  state,  and  he  was  exiled  by 
ostracism.  He  withdrew  to  Argos,  where  he  was  residing  in 
B.C.  471,  when  Pausanias  was  convicted.  The  Spartans  had 
never  forgiven  Themistocles  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
eluded  their  scheme  of  preventing  the  fortification  of  Athens ; 
it  was  now  said  that  the  inquiry  into  the  crime  of  Pausanias 
had  led  to  discoveries  showing  that  Themistocles  also  had 
been  implicated  in  the  plot ;  and  it  was  demanded  that  the 
Athenians  should  punish  him  as  the  accomplice  of  the  Spartan. 
Although  no  evidence  whatever  was  then,  or  ever  after,  pro- 
duced of  his  guilt,  his  enemies  at  Athens  rejoiced  at  the  op- 
portunity, and  officers  were  forthwith  sent  out  to  arrest  him, 
Themistocles,  foreseeing  this,  had  fled  to  Corcyra,  and  thence 
to  Epirus,  where  he  was  protected  in  the  house  of  king  Adme- 
tus.  Being  supplied  with  all  necessaries  by  his  host,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Pydna,  and  there  embarked  for  Ephesus,  which  he 
reached  not  without  danger.  Very  soon  after  his  arrival  in 
Asia,  Xerxes  died,  B.C.  465,  and  was  succeeded  by  Artaxerxes. 
Themistocles  went  to  the  king's  court,  and  in  a  letter  endeav- 
ored to  persuade  him  that  he  had  claims  upon  his  gratitude, 
and  that  his  present  misfortunes  were  the  consequence  of  his 
teal  for  the  interest  of  Persia.  This  scheme  succeeded,  and 
Themistocles  won  the  favor  of  Artaxerxes  to  such  a  degree, 
rtftt  even  the  courtiers  are  said  to  have  envied  him.  After 
some  time  the  king  sent  him  to  Asia  Minor,  assigning  to  him 
duree  flourishing  towns  for  his  maintenance,  Magnesia  having 
^  provide  him  with  bread,  Myus  with  viands,  and  Lampsacos 
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with  wine.  He  thus  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at  Mag. 
nesia  in  princely  splendor.  He  is  generally  said  to  havv 
made  away  with  himself,  because  he  had  promised  the  king 
more  than  he  was  able  to  perform  ;  but  this  account  is  at  least 
doixl>tfaL 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THX  SUPRBMACY  OF  ATHENS  DOWN  TO  THS  CX>MMKNCBMBirr  OT 
THE  PELOPONNBSIAN  WAR. 

I.  As  all  fear  of  Greece  being  again  invaded  by  the  Per- 
sians was  now  removed,  the  Greeks,  who  had  hitherto  acted 
mainly  on  the  defensive,  resolved  to  assume  the  offensive ; 
and  the  situation  of  their  colonies  in  Asia  offered  a  fair  pretext 
for  this.  Cimon  of  Athens,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  was  fore- 
most in  directing  the  attention  of  his  countrymen  to  that 
quarter.  He  had  no  particular  talent  as  an  orator  or  states- 
man, but  had  given  early  proofs  of  ability  on  the  field  of  battle. 
He  moreover  belonged  to  the  aristocratic  party,  though  lie 
did  not  disdain  to  employ  the  means  of  a  demagogue  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  popularity.  He  first  distinguished  himself 
in  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  many  then  began  to  look  upon 
him  as  a  worthy  rival  of  Themistocles.  While  the  popularity 
of  the  latter  was  on  the  decline,  Cimon  was  rapidly  rising  In 
popular  favor  in  consequence  of  several  successful  enterprises, 
such  as  the  capture  of  £ion  on  the  Strymon,  in  b.c.  476,  tiie 
reduction  of  Scyros  for  the  Amphictions,  and  that  of  Carystos 
in  £ubosa.  But  the  conquest  of  Naxos,  in  B.a  466,  was  a 
far  more  important  event  The  island  began  to  repent  of  its 
alliance  with  Athens,  and  the  latter  then  exacted  by  force 
what  was  no  longer  cheerfully  given.  The  Naxians  were  re- 
duced by  Cimon  after  a  hard  siege,  and  having  become  the 
subjects  of  Athens  instead  of  its  allies,  they  were  treated  with 
a  severity  which  they  could  scarcely  have  expected  froni 
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Persia.  But  tiidr  example  did  not  deter  atiaen  from  attempt 
ing  to  get  rid  of  the  Athenian  alliance  ;  one  state  revolted  af  tei 
another,  and  all  were  punished  with  the  loss  of  their  indepen- 
dence. Many  also  commuted  their  personal  services  in  the 
endless  expeditions  for  stated  payments  in  money,  and  by  this 
means  lost  their  warlike  spirit,  while  Athens  acquired  more 
and  more  power  over  those  who  were  nominally  her  free  allies. 
But  their  feeling  of  discontent  arose  from  their  notion  that 
Che  time  of  danger  was  passed,  and  Ihat  they  needed  no  far- 
ther protection. 

2.  In  the  year  B.C.  465,  a  large  Persian  fleet  of  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  sail  was  assembled  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Eurymedon,  in  Pamphylia.  Cimon,  who  had  in- 
creased the  number  of  his  ships  to  two  hundred  and  fifty, 
provoked  the  enemy  to  an  engagement,  and  gained  a  com- 
plete victory.  Having  sunk  two  hundred  of  the  enemy's  ves 
seis,  he  sailed  up  the  river,  and  also  defeated  the  Persian 
land  army.  On  his  return  he  met  a  squadron  of  eighty  gal- 
leys which  was  intended  to  strengthen  the  Persian  fleet,  but 
was  utterly  destroyed  by  him.  After  this  treble  victory,  he 
saiJed  noithward,  where  he  expelled  the  remnants  of  the 
Persian  forces  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus.  .^>out  B.C. 
464,  the  Athenians  became  involved  in  a  contest  with  the 
idand  of  Thasos,  regarding  the  gold  mines  in  Thrace,  whidi 
were  claimed  by  Athens.  The  Thasians  were  first  defeated 
at  sea,  and  then  closely  besieged  by  Cimon.  In  this  distress 
they  applied  to  Sparta  for  assistance  ;  and  the  Spartans,  de- 
lighted at  the  opportunity,  were  making  preparations  for 
invading  Attica,  when  suddenly,  in  B.C.  464,  the  whole  of 
Laconia  was  shaken  by  an  earthquake,  during  which  immense 
blodcs  of  stone  rolled  down  from  mount  Taygetus,  spreading 
terror  and  destruction  all  around.  At  Sparta  itself  only  five 
bouses  were  left  standing,  and  upwards  of  twenty  thousand 
persons  were  killed.  Helots  from  all  parts  hastened  to  the 
city  to  take  advantage  of  the  misfortune  of  their  masters^ 
and  it  was  only  owing  to  the  presence  of  mind  of  king  Ar- 
chidamus  that  the  citizens  were  saved  from  the  hands  of 
vereageful  slaves.     But  this  was  not  all,  for  die  Messeniam     t 
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also  rose  against  their  detested  rulers,  and  fortified  then 
selves  at  Ithome.  The  Thasians,  who  were  thus  left  to  them- 
selves, became  subjects  of  Athens,  and  the  Spartans,  being 
unable  to  reduce  the  revolted  Messenians,  did  not  blush  to 
send  for  assistance  to  the  Athenians,  against  whom  they  had 
just  been  planning  an  expedition.  But  the  aristocratic  party, 
with  Cimon  at  its  head,  happened  just  then  to  be  all  powerful 
at  Athens,  and  as  that  party  was  at  all  times  favorable  to 
Sparta,  Cimon  himself  was  sent  with  a  large  force  to  besiege 
Ithome.  As,  however,  the  Athenians  made  no  greater  pro- 
gress than  the  Spartans  had  made  before,  the  latter,  judging 
of  others  by  themselves,  began  to  suspect  Cimon,  and  dis- 
missed him  and  his  army.  The  Athenians,  understanding 
the  real  motive,  were  exasperated  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
all  connection  with  Sparta  being  broken  off,  an  alliance  was 
entered  into  with  Argos,  her  ancient  rival  and  enemy.  The 
Messenian  war  was  in  the  mean  time  carried  on  until  B.C. 
455,  when  the  brave  defenders  of  their  liberty  surrendered, 
on  condition  of  leaving  Peloponnesus  with  their  families  for 
ever.  The  Athenians  kindly  gave  to  the  unfortunate  Mes- 
senians the  town  of  Naupactus,  where  they  settled,  waiting 
for  a  day  of  retribution. 

3.  The  democratic  party  at  Athens  was  then  headed  by 
a  most  promising  young  man,  Pericles,  the  son  of  Xanthip- 
pus,  and  a  descendant  of  Cleisthenes.  He  had  from  his 
earliest  days  devoted  himself  to  intellectual  pursuits,  and 
enjoyed  the  intimacy  of  the  first  men  of  the  age ;  he  had  en- 
riched his  mind  with  all  the  stores  at  his  command,  that  they 
might  become  instruments  for  managing  the  affairs  of  his 
country.  During  the  period  that  Cimon  was  engaged  in  his 
military  expeditions,  Pericles  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
the  discussions  of  the  popular  assembly  where  his  majestic 
appearance  and  his  powerful  eloquence,  combined  with  his 
great  wisdom  and  prudence,  made  him  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  democracy  and  the  most  formidable  opponent 
of  Cimon.  The  latter  had  made  munificent  use  of  his  wealth, 
and  though  opposed  to  the  popular  interest,  he  did  every 
thing  which  his  ample  means  enabled  him  to  do,  to  win  the 
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fftTor  d  the  people,  that  he  might  use  them  as  a  means  for 
his  ends ;  for  he  and  his  brother  nobles  were  bent  upon  re- 
tainii^  the  lew  privileges  they  yet  possessed,  and  of  putting 
a  stop  to  the  progress  of  popular  liberty.  Pericles  was  not 
able  to  rival  Cimon  in  his  reckless  liberality,  and  probably 
would  have  disdained  it  if  he  had  had  the  means.  He  con- 
ceived that  it  was  more  honorable  for  the  poorer  classes  to 
be  supplied  with  the  means  of  enjoyment  out  of  their  own, 
that  is,  the  public  funds,  than  to  depend  upon  the  liberality 
of  wealthy  individuals.  With  this  view  he  carried  a  series  of 
measures,  partly  himself  and  partly  through  his  friends,  the 
most  prominent  among  whom  was  Ephialtes,  a  man  of  rigid 
integrity,  earnestness,  and  fearlessness.  Pericles's  own  con- 
duct also  was  such  that  though  he  courted  the  people,  he  yet, 
from  never  descending  to  low  means,  always  retained  the 
respect  of  the  citizens,  though  they  might  differ  from  him  in 
Aeir  political  views. 

4.  The  struggle  between  the  aristocratic  and  democradc 
parties  had  been  going  on  for  some  time,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion Cimon  was  in  danger  of  being  exiled  ;  but  the  contest 
came  to  a  head  when  Pericles  and  Ephialtes  extended  their 
reforms  even  to  the  Areopagus,  the  ancient  stronghold  of  the 
aristocracy.  The  object  of  Pericles  and  his  friends  was  to 
narrow  the  fmM:tions  of  the  Areopagus  so  much  as  to  leave  it 
nothing  but  its  venerable  name.  The  aristocracy  left  no 
means  untried  to  thwart  their  opponents ;  but  it  fortunately 
happened  that  at  this  very  time  the  Athenians  were  slighted 
by  the  Spartans  for  their  want  of  success  against  Ithome,  and 
this  made  Cimon  and  the  whole  aristocracy  extremely  un- 
popular. Under  these  circumstances,  Ephialtes  without  much 
difficulty  carried  a  decree  by  which  the  Areopagus  seems  to 
have  been  shorn  of  all  its  political  power.  Soon  after  this, 
Cimon  was  exiled  by  ostracism,  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  any  popular  outbreak  in  the  city. 

5.  About  this  time,  b.c.  460,  Inarus,  king  of  some  Libyan 
tribes  in  the  west  of  Egypt,  revolted  against  the  Persians, 
and  his  authority  was  acknowledged  in  his  own  country  and 

in  the  greater  part  of  Egypt,  which  joined  him.    Arta^xx^    ^^ 
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sent  a  laige  army  commanded  by  his  own  brother  against  the 
rebels.  An  Athenian  fleet  of  two  hundred  sail  happened  at 
the  time  to  be  lying  off  Cyprus,  and  Inarus  sent  for  its  assist- 
ance. The  armament  immediately  sailed  southwards  and 
enabled  Inarus  to  defeat  the  Persians.  The  Athenian  fleet 
then  sailed  up  the  Nile  as  far  as  Memphis,  which  was  be- 
sieged, as  a  portion  of  the  city  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Per- 
sians. This  siege  lasted  more  than  five  years;  and  the 
Athenians,  being  in  the  end  pressed  by  a  very  numerous 
army,  were  not  only  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  but  were 
themselves  surrounded  by  the  enemy  on  an  island  in  the 
Nile.  All  of  them  perished  except  a  few  who  escaped  to 
Cyrene  and  thence  returned  home.  Inarus  himself  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Persians,  and  was  put  to  death  B.C.  455. 

6.  Owing  to  the  rupture  with  Sparta,  Athens  lost  the 
friendship  of  the  Corinthians,  but  for  this  she  was  indemnified 
in  some  measure  by  gaining  possession  of  Megara.  This, 
however,  roused  the  enmity  not  only  of  Corinth,  but  of  iEgina 
and  the  maritime  towns  of  Argolis^  and  war  was  declared  in 
B.C.  457,  while  the  Athenian  armament  was  still  in  Egypt 
But  the  Athenians  with  most  undaunted  courage  attacked 
their  enemies  and  defeated  them  in  several  engagements. 
Myronides  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian  forces,  and 
gained  a  most  complete  victory,  in  which  every  Corinthian 
soldier  perished.  During  this  war  between  Corinth  and 
Athens,  Artaxerxes  sent  an  envoy  to  Sparta,  endeavoring  to 
induce  the  Spartans  by  bribes  to  attack  the  Athenians,  in 
order  to  compel  them  to  withdraw  their  forces  from  Egypt 
Sparta  was  then  still  engaged  against  Ithome,  and  could  not 
comply  with  the  king's  request,  but  Pericles,  apprehensive  of 
danger,  completed  the  long  walls  connecting  Athens  with  its 
port-town,  which  had  been  commenced  some  time  before. 
He  well  knew  that  there  was  a  party  in  the  city  ready  at  any 
moment  to  sacrifice  their  country,  if  thereby  they  hoped  to 
recover  any  of  their  lost  privileges.  This  became  evident 
during  an  expedition  of  the  Spartans  against  the  Phocians, 
when  the  former  were  preparing  to  strike  a  blow  at  Athensi 
and  the  oligarchical  faction  in  the  city  promised  them  thek 
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ecKiperatioii.  But  this  scheme  was  suspected  and  thwarted, 
tiioi;^  in  the  battle  which  was  fought  near  Tanagra  in 
Boeotia,  B.C.  457,  the  Athenians  were  defeated  in  conse< 
quence  of  the  treacherous  conduct  of  the  Thessalians,  with 
whom  they  had  entered  into  an  alliance  some  years  before* 
This  defeat  was  keenly  felt  by  the  Athenians,  and  hence  in 
the  following  year,  b.c.  456,  they  took  the  field  again  under 
the  command  of  Myronides.  This  time  their  arms  were  suc- 
cessful, and  at  CEnophyta  they  gained  a  complete  victory 
over  the  Bceotians,  and  razed  the  walls  of  Tanagra  to  1%e 
ground.  Henceforth  their  influence  predominated  both  in 
Phocis  and  in  Boeotia,  and  soon  after  iEgina  also  capitulated, 
and  became  subject  to  Athens. 

7.  The  news  of  the  disaster  of  the  Athenians  in  Egypt 
does  not  seem  in  tiic  least  to  have  discouraged  their  fellow- 
citizens  at  home,  who  continued  the  war  against  Sparta  and 
her  allies  as  vigorously  as  before.  Landings  and  ravages 
were  made  on  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus,  both  in  b.c.  455 
and  454,  though  no  great  advantages  were  gained.  In  the 
year  b.c.  453  Ciraon  was  recalled  from  exile,  on  the  proposal 
of  Pericles  himself,  who  had  probably  become  convinced  of 
the  necessity  for  all  good  citizens  to  co-operate  against  the 
schemes  of  the  unprincipled  oligarchical  faction,  which  would 
have  delivered  Athens  into  the  hands  of  a  foreign  enemy  in 
preference  to  seeing  the  democratic  party  prosperous.  About 
that  time  the  honest  Ephialtes  was  assassinated  by  aristocratic 
emissaries  ;  and  it  was  this  and  similar  occurrences  that  sug- 
gested to  Pericles  the  desirableness  of  forming  a  coalition 
with  Cimon.  The  result  was  as  had  been  anticipated,  for 
during  the  three  years  after  Cimon's  return  Greece  was  in  the 
enjoyment  of  peace  ;  and  this  pause  was  followed  by  a  truce 
of  five  years,  during  which  Cimon  undertook  his  last  expecH- 
tion  against  the  Persians. 

8-  In  Egypt,  another  pretender,  Amyrtaeus,  had  arisen 
in  the  mean  time,  and,  like  his  predecessor,  solicited  aid  from 
Athens.  The  Athenians  again  complied  with  the  request,  and 
Cimon,  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  galleys,  sailed  to  Cyprus. 
Thence  he  sent  a  squadron  to  Amyrtaeus,  while  he  himseU  .^ 
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laid  siege  to  Citium ;  but  he  died  there  in  b.c*  449,  and  his 
Army  was  soon  after  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  from  want 
of  provisions.  On  their  return  home,  the  Athenians  fell  in 
widi  a  large  fleet  of  Phoenician  and  Cilician  galle3rs,  and 
having  completely  defeated  them,  they  followed  up  this  victoiy 
by  another  which  they  gained  on  shore.  Soon  after  this, 
they  were  joined  by  the  squadron  from  Egypt,  which  had 
accomplished  its  main  object  there,  and  all  sailed  home.  In 
later  times,  it  was  generally  believed  that,  during  his  last 
campaign,  Cimon  had  compelled  the  king  of  Persia  to  accept 
a  peace,  which  obliged  him  to  abandon  the  military  occupa> 
tion  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  distance  of  three  days'  journey 
from  the  western  coast.  But  subsequent  events  show  that 
such  an  arrangement  did  not  exist,  and  the  whole  story  about 
the  peace  of  Cimon  is  probably  a  fabrication  originating  in 
t^e  vanity  of  the  later  Greeks. 

9.  The  peace  of  Greece  was  again  disturbed  in  the  year 
after  Cimon's  death,  b.c.  44S,  by  a  quarrel  between  the  Det 
phians  and  Phocians  about  the  guardianship  of  the  Delphic 
temple  and  its  treasures,  which  was  wrested  by  the  Phocians 
from  their  opponents,  to  whom  it  had  belonged  from  time 
immemorial.  A  Spartan  army  recovered  for  the  Delphians 
what  they  had  lost,  and  several  privileges  were  conferred  at 
Delphi  on  the  Spartans.  But  no  sooner  had  the  Spartan 
forces  withdrawn,  than  Pericles  advanced  with  an  Athenian 
army,  and  undid  their  work.  In  the  year  following,  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Athenians  in  Bceotia  was  broken  by  a 
revolution,  in  which  the  party  hostile  to  Athens  completely 
gained  the  upper  hand.  The  consequences  of  this  soon  be- 
came manifest  on  every  side,  for  in  b.c.  445,  when  the  five 
years,  truce  expired,  Eubcea  revolted ;  and  no  sooner  had 
Pericles  crossed  over  to  quell  the  insurrection,  than  he  was 
informed  that  another  had  broken  out  at  Megara,  and  that 
most  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Athenian  garrison  had  been  put  to 
death ;  at  the  same  time,  he  learned  that  a  Peloponnesian 
army  was  on  its  march  against  Attica.  Pericles,  therefore, 
retumedy  and  found  the  Peloponnesians  already  ravaging  the 
{ilains  of  his  country ;  but,  by  means  of  bribes,  he  prevailed 
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opon  die  Spartan  commanders  to  give  up  their  undertaking. 
Having  thus  got  rid  of  this  enemy,  he  returned  with  a  largi 
force  to  Eubcea,  and  soon  overpowered  all  resistance.  But 
notwithstanding  this  success,  the  people  of  Athens  were  lis 
posed  to  make  peace.  The  Spartans  also  did  not  feel  inclined 
to  continue  the  war ;  and  accordingly,  in  B.C.  445,  a  truce 
was  concluded  for  thirty  years,  by  which  the  Athenians  were 
required  to  give  up  all  their  possessions  in  Peloponnesus** 
tiiat  is,  Troezen,  the  ports  of  Pegse  and  Nisea — and  their 
connection  with  Achaia.  Notwithstanding  these  3oncessioii% 
Athens  still  remained  mistress  of  the  sea,  and  her  maritime 
empire  was  untouched.  The  aristocracy,  now  headed  by 
lliucydides,  had  opposed  this  truce,  but  Pericles  bore  down 
all  opposition,  for  his  influence  at  Athens  was  now  greater 
than  ever,  and  remained  so  till  the  last  day  of  his  life. 

10.  During  this  time,  Pericles  was  enabled  to  carry  out 
his  views  into  action.  Throughout  his  life  he  had  mainly 
two  objects ;  first,  to  extend  and  strengthen  the  Athenian 
empire ;  and  secondly,  to  raise  the  confidence  and  self-re- 
spect of  his  countrymen  to  a  level  with  their  lofty  position. 
The  Athenian  confederacy  had  undergone  considerable 
dianges  since  its  regulation  by  Aristides ;  and  even  m  his 
lifetime  the  treasury  had  been  transferred  from  Delos  to 
Athens.  Cimon  had  afterwards  reduced  the  weaker  states  of 
the  league  to  a  defenceless  condition,  so  that  little  remained 
to  be  done  to  change  the  confederacy  into  an  empire,  over 
which  Athens  ruled  with  almost  despotic  power.  Pericles 
raised  the  annual  tribute  from  four  hundred  and  sixty  to  six 
hundred  talents.  All  the  subject  states  had  a  democratic 
form  of  government  imposed  upon  them,  whether  they  liked 
it  or  not ;  but  what  was  worse  than  all,  was  the  fact  that  all 
fanportant  trials  were  transferred  f  rom  the  cognizance  of  the 
local  courts  to  the  tribunals  at  Athens,  which  caused  to  the 
allies  the  greatest  inconvenience  and  annoyance. 

11.  In  B.C.  440,  an  event  occurred  which  seemed  likely 
to  interrupt  the  truce,  but  in  reality  consolidated  the  Athenian 
empire,  and  gave  Pericles  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
brilliant  qualities  as  a  military  commander.     The  island  ^ci]r 
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Sanios  had  an  aristocratic  form  o£  gofvemment,  wUdi  the 
popular  party  were  anxious  to  overthrow  with  the  aid  of 
Athens.  Pericles  was  sent  with  a  squadron  of  forty  gallejrs 
to  assist  the  popular  party.  On  his  arriyal,  he  established 
a  democratic  form  (rf  government,  and  taking  one  hundred 
members  of  the  aristocracy^  he  sent  them  to  Lemnos  as 
hostages.  Leaving  only  a  small  garrison  behind,  he  returned 
home.  During  his  absence,  some  of  the  noUes  entered  into 
negotiation  with  the  Persians,  and  with  an  army  of  merce- 
naries overpowered  the  Athenian  garrison,  restored  the  old 
form  of  government,  and  having  also  rescued  the  hostageSy 
tfiey  openly  renounced  their  connection  with  Athens.  ^>arta 
and  her  allies  were  applied  to  for  assistance,  but  to  no  purpose^ 
for  they  were  not  inclined  to  break  the  truce.  As  soon  as 
these  proceedings  became  known  at  Athens,  Pericles  again 
set  out  with  his  fleet ;  he  soon  drove  the  Samians  into  their 
town,  and  surrounded  it  with  entrenchments.  As  he  ex- 
pected the  approach  of  a  Phcenician  fleet  which  was  said  to 
be  on  its  way,  he  sailed  out  to  meet  it ;  but  it  did  not  make 
its  appearance.  During  his  absence,  the  Samians  gained  con- 
siderable advantages,  but  his  return  changed  the  aspect  of 
things.  They  were  obliged  to  confine  themselves  to  the  de- 
fensive ;  and  after  the  war  had  lasted  for  nine  months,  they 
were  compelled  by  famine  to  capitulate,  and  become  subjects 
of  Athens.  Byzantium,  which  had  sided  with  Samos,  was 
soon  afterwards  reduced  to  the  same  condition. 

IS.  Pericles  on  his  return  was  received  at  Athens  with 
extraordinary  honors,  and  the  whole  success  was  ascribed  to 
him.  The  conquest  of  Samos  completed  and  consolidated  the 
Athenian  empire,  over  which  Athens  henceforth  ruled  withoot 
opposition  and  without  restraint  The  Athenians  were  now 
in  a  condition,  by  means  of  colonies  in  places  where  they 
seemed  to  be  useful,  both  to  strengthen  themselves  and  to 
provide  for  the  poorer  classes.  Settlers  accordingly  were 
sent  to  Oreos  in  Euboea,  to  Naxos,  and  Andros,  and  colonies 
were  established  at  Amphipolis  and  Thurii.  To  this  last 
colony,  which  was  founded  in  ac.  443,  the  Athenians  invited 
foreigners  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  and  among  them  were  the 
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historian  Herodotus  and  the  orator  Ljrsias.  Every  Atiienian 
citizen  at  this  time  must  have  felt  his  position  raised,  and 
Pericles  endeavored  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  franchise, 
by  rigorously  excluding  all  those  who  were  not  entitled  to  its 
exercise ;  at  the  same  time  he  took  care  to  provide  useful 
employment  for  those  who  had  little  or  no  means  of  subsist- 
ence, partly  by  sending  out  every  year  a  squadron  of  sixty 
galleys,  in  which  the  men  were  trained,  and  partly  by  the 
great  architectural  works  which  he  planned  for  the  defence 
and  embellishment  of  the  city.  Among  these  works  we  may 
mention  a  third  wall  connecting  the  city  with  Pineus,  which 
ran  between  the  two  already  completed ;  the  temples  which 
crowned  the  Acropolis,  the  most  magnificent  of  which  were 
the  Parthenon  or  Virgin's  temple,  adorned  by  the  sculptures 
of  Phidias,  and  the  splendid  approach  to  it  called  Propylaea. 
These  and  many  other  works  gave  employment  to  the  genius 
of  the  artist  as  well  as  to  the  skill  of  the  artisan,  and  during 
that  period  of  extraordinary  activity,  there  must  have  been  a 
comparative  scarcity  of  hands  at  Athens. 

13.  But  not  only  upon  architectural  works  and  their  em- 
bellishment did  Pericles  spend  the  public  treasures ;  he  also 
devoted  a  considerable  portion  to  spectacles  and  amusements 
for  the  people.  A  taste  for  them  had  always  existed,  and 
Pericles  made  them  accessible  to  all,  poor  as  well  as  rich.  In 
this  way  the  humbler  classes  were  provided  out  of  the  public 
funds  with  the  means  of  attending  the  theatre,  and  taking 
part  in  other  public  festivals.  In  like  manner  he  introduced 
the  practice  of  p^png  the  jurors  for  their  attendance  in  the 
courts  of  justice.  These  regulations,  at  first  quite  harmle.ss, 
and  perhaps  no  more  than  fair  and  just,  afterwards  became 
very  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  state,  especially  when 
the  payments  were  increased  to  twice  or  thrice  the  original 
amount.  Pericles  is  also  said,  though  erroneously,  to  have 
introduced  the  payment  for  attendance  in  the  popular  assembly, 
which  we  afterwards  find  established. 

14.  The  period  during  which  Pericles  guided  the  Athenians 
is  justly  called  after  him  the  age  of  Pericles,  and  forms  the 
most  brilliant  epoch  in  Athenian  history.     Down  to  the  time    ,^ 
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of  the  Persian  wars  Athens  did  less  for  Ae  intetlectoai  and 
artistic  progress  of  Greece  than  many  other  cities  both  m 
Europe  and  Asia ;  bat  her  peaceful  glories  quickly  followed 
and  outshone  those  of  her  victories  and  conquests  Literature 
and  the  arts  were  now  cultivated  there  with  gre<tcer  success 
and  rewarded  with  more  distinguished  honors  than  an3rwhere 
else.  Architecture  and  sculpture  rose  to  the  highest  perfec- 
tion, and  Athens  enriched  literature  with  the  drama,  tfie 
h^hest  and  noblest  of  all  poetical  compositions.  The  drama 
grew  out  of  the  Doric  choral  poetry,  whence  the  chorus  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time  to  form  a  very  essential  part  in  it.  At 
the  time  when  it  reached  its  h^hest  point,  lyric  poetry  was 
gradually  dying  away,  and  Simonidesof  Cos,  Bacchylides, 
and  Pindar,  were  the  last,  and  at  the  same  time  the  greatest 
among  the  lyric  poets  of  Greece.  The  most  eminent  dram- 
afists,  at  least  in  tragedy,  belonged  to  the  age  of  Pericles. 
Phrynichus,  the  first,  whose  works  have  perished,  is  highly 
praised  by  the  ancients  ;  and  even  iEschylus  spoke  of  him  as 
a  worthy  rival.  But  the  way  in  which  i£schylus  developed 
and  displayed  the  capabilities  of  the  art,  entitles  him  to  be 
regarded  as  the  father  of  Attic  tragedy.  He  introduced  the 
dialogue,  and  thereby  raised  the  really  dramatic  portion  of 
the  composition  to  the  principal  rank,  while  the  dioral  part 
became  subordinate  to  it.  He  always  exhibited  three  trage- 
dies together,  which  were  indeed  distinct,  but  in  reality  con- 
stituted only  one  great  drama,  called  a  trilogy.  Out  of  seventy 
pieces  ascribed  to  him,  seven  only  have  been  preserved,  and 
among  them  there  is  only  one  complete  trilogy,  the  Oresteia. 
15.  Sophocles,  a  younger  contemporary  of  i£schyluS| 
surpassed  him  in  the  general  harmony  of  his  conceptions,  in 
the  equal  distribution  of  grace  and  vigor,  and  in  the  unsur* 
passed  charm  of  his  language;  though  in  some  respects 
^Ischylus  was  perhaps  a  genius  of  a  higher  order.  He  was 
held  in  the  greatest  estimation  by  the  Athenians,  and  the 
Antigone,  one  of  his  seven  extant  dramas,  filled  them  with 
such  admiration,  that  they  appointed  him,  'n  B.C.  440,  one  of 
the  generals  who  accompanied  Pericles  in  the  war  agaiAst 
S^mos.     He  himself,  however,  experienced  the  mutability  of 
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popular  taste,  when  he  saw  himself  supplanted  by  Euripides, 
a  poet  of  a  much  lower  order.  Attic  tragedy  in  the  hands  of 
these  three  great  masters  of  the  art  was  not  an  idle  amuse- 
ment, but  a  means  employed  for  religious,  moral,  and  some-  . 
times  even  for  political  purposes ;  this  last,  however,  was  the 
case  more  especially  with  comedy,  for  while  tragedy  took  its 
subjects  from  the  mythical  history  of  Greece,  the  sphere  of 
oomedy  lay  within  the  walks  of  daily  life,  and  its  main  busi- 
ness was  with  the  immediate  present,  whence  it  supplied  in 
some  respects  the  place  which  is  occupied  in  modem  times 
by  a  free  press.  All  theatrical  performances  were  connected 
with  the  celebration  of  the  festivals  of  Dionysius,  under  whose 
protection  the  comic  poets  enjoyed  unbounded  freedom  and 
license.  With  this  power  the  comic  poets  assailed  every 
kind  of  vice  and  folly,  if  it  was  sufficiently  notorious  to  render 
their  ridicule  intelligible,  and  men  in  the  highest  positions 
did  not  escape  this  kind  of  castigation.  Comedy  was  raised 
to  its  highest  perfection  during  the  period  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war  by  the  genius  ot  Aristophanes. 

i6.  The  mere  fact  uf  Pericles  possessing  unbounded  in- 
fluence with  the  people,  and  being  their  acknowledged  leader, 
could  not  fail  to  call  forth  envy,  jealousy,  and  hatred ;  and, 
suspicions  were  raised  and  circulated  not  only  regarding  his 
private  life,  which  indeed  presented  some  vulnerable  points, 
but  also  in  reference  to  his  public  actions.  The  first  attacks, 
however,  were  not  made  directly  against  himself,  but  against 
his  friends,  through  whom  his  enemies  hoped  to  wound  him. 
First  of  all,  Phidias  was  charged  with  having  embezzled  a 
portion  of  the  gold  destined  to  be  employed  in  his  magnificent 
statue  of  Athena  in  the  Parthenon.  Fortunately  the  gold 
had  been  applied  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could  be  taken 
down  and  weighed,  and  this  circumstance  silenced  the  ac- 
cusers, when  called  upon  to  prove  their  assertion.  Another 
attack  upon  the  artist  for  having  introduced  his  own  portrait 
among  the  figures  on  the  shield  of  the  goddess,  was  more 
•DOcessfuL  Phidias  was  thrown  into  prison  for  impiety,  and 
died  dieie.  Having  gained  their  object  in  this  matter,  the 
enemies  of  Pericles  began  their  manoeuvres  against  Aspasia,   ,^ 
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the  rao6t  beaiitifal  and  accomplished  woman  at  Athena,  In 
whose  safety  the  great  statesman  felt  as  much  concern  as  in 
his  own.  His  most  intimate  friends  were  the  most  illustrious 
philosophers  of  the  time,  whose  creed  certainly  was  very  dif 
Cerent  from  the  superstition  of  the  multitude.  These  and 
other  circumstances  furnished  materials  for  a  prosecution 
against  Pericles.  But  all  machinations  failed,  and  tiieir  failure 
at  length  induced  his  enemies  to  drop  their  proceedings. 
Pericles,  with  one  brief  interruption,  never  again  saw  himself 
assailed  in  his  high  position,  which  he  maintained  down  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  We  cannot  indeed  wonder  that  both 
ancient  and  modem  historians  have  brought  charges  against 
him ;  but  a  closer  examination  shows  that  they  are  based 
upon  nothing  but  vulgar  gossip  and  scandal,  which  are  always 
ready  and  glad  to  detract  from  real  and  genuine  greatness. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 


I*  Thb  prosperity  of  Athens,  and  her  ever-increasing 
power  and  glory,  could  not  but  excite  the  hatred  and  alam 
of  the  other  Greek  states,  and  especially  of  Sparta,  which  was 
itself  humbled  in  proportion  as  Athens  rose.  While  tlie 
former  and  her  allies  were  united  in  their  jealousy  of  Athens^ 
the  Athenian  confederacy  could  not  be  entirely  relied  upon, 
for  many  of  the  allies  submitted  only  with  great  reluctance  to 
their  mistress,  who  seemed,  and  in  many  instances  actually 
was,  more  concerned  about  her  own  aggrandizement  than 
about  the  welfare  of  those  whom  she  professed  to  protect- 
But  there  were  other  causes  which  increased  the  hostile  fed- 
ings  between  Athens  and  Sparta :  Athens  was  the  representn- 
tive  of  the  Ionian  race,  and  everywhere  introduced  or  toppoct- 
ed  a  democratic  form  of  government,  while  Sparta,  the  repf» 
aentative  ol  the  Dorians,  favored  aristoctatic  or  oligafchlB 
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irstitutions.  These  feelings  and  animosities  were  the  real 
causes  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  for  twenty-seven 
years  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  whole  Greek  world,  and  ter- 
minated in  the  downfall  of  Athens.  Both  parties  seem  to 
have  been  aware  of  what  such  a  war  would  lead  to,  and 
avoided  its  outbreak  as  long  as  they  could,  until  at  'ength 
several  circumstances  concurred  which  made  the  continuance 
of  peace  a  matter  of  impossibility. 

2,  £4>idamnus,  a  colony  of  Corcyra,  on  the  coast  of  Illyr- 
icum,  was  at  that  time  distracted  by  internal  feuds,  during 
which  the  aristocratic  party  was  expelled  from  the  city.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  neighboring  barbarians,  the  exiled  nobles 
pressed  the  town  closely.  The  £pidamnians  applied  for 
succor  to  their  mother  city  of  Corcyra,  and  as  the  Corcyraeans 
did  not  listen  to  the  request,  the  Epidamnians  addressed 
^emselves  to  Corinth,  the  mother  city  of  Corcyra,  which  had 
likewise  taken  a  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  colony  of 
Epidamnus.  Corinth  gladly  seized  the  occasion,  because  it 
afforded  her  an  opportunity  of  curbing  the  spirit  of  Corcyra, 
which  had  become  very  powerful,  and  neglected  the  perform- 
ance of  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  colony  towards  the  mother 
city.  A  Corinthian  army  accordingly  proceeded  by  land  to 
Epidamnus,  and  the  Corcyreans  on  being  informed  of  this 
went  with  a  fleet  to  Epidamnus,  demanding  of  its  citizens  to 
restore  the  exiles  and  to  dismiss  the  Corinthian  garrison. 
When  this  was  refused,  the  Corcyrseans,  joined  by  the  exiles 
and  others,  blockaded  Epidamnus  by  land  and  by  sea.  The 
Corinthians  then  sent  out  a  large  force  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Epidamnus,  and  at  the  same  time  declared  war  against  Corcyra, 
A  naval  engagement  took  place  between  the  Corinthian  and 
Corcyraean  fleets  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ambracian  gulf,  in 
which  the  Corcyraeans  gained  a  complete  victory.  On  the 
same  day,  Epidamnus  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  besieg»- 
ers,  who  sold  all  its  inhabitants  as  slaves,  while  the  Corin- 
thians were  kept  in  captivity.     This  happened  in  B.C.  434. 

3.  After  this  defeat  the  Corinthians  made  great  efforts  to 
protect  their  own  colonies  on  the  Ionian  sea,  and  to  strexigthen 
themselves  for  the  continuation  of  the  war,  while  the  Co^cy^ 
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fleans,  on  the  other  hand,  applied  for  assistance  to  Athenik 
Corinth  also  sent  envoys  to  Athens  to  counteract  their  influ« 
ence.  The  Athenians  took  the  affair  into  serious  considera- 
tion, and  were  at  first  inclined  to  side  with  Corinth,  but 
afterwards  concluded  a  defensive  alliance  with  Corcyra  for 
the  protection  of  their  respective  territories.  But  at  the  same 
time  they  did  not  declare  war  against  Corinth.  In  accordance 
with  this  treaty  of  alliance,  Athens  sent  ten  galleys  to  Corcyra, 
with  orders  not  to  engage  in  any  contest,  unless  Corcyra 
should  be  attacked.  The  Corinthian  fleet  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  ships  soon  after  fell  in,  near  Sybota,  with  that  of  the 
Corcyraeans,  which  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  ten,  the 
Corcyraean  land  army  being  drawn  up  on  the  coast.  In  the 
ensuing  sea-fight,  neither  party  gained  a  decisive  victory. 
The  ten  Athenian  galleys,  however,  seeing  their  allies  hard 
pressed,  took  part  in  the  contest.  In  the  mean  time,  twenty 
more  ships  had  come  from  Athens,  and  when  they  in  con- 
junction with  the  Corcyraeans  again  offered  battle,  the  Corin- 
thians withdrew,  merely  charging  the  Athenians,  through  the 
mouth  of  a  herald,  with  having  violated  the  peace.  These 
occurrences  belong  to  the  year  b.c.  432,  and  are  the  first 
acts  of  open  hostility  between  Athens  and  Corinth. 

4.  At  the  same  time  the  Athenians  were  involved  in  a 
war  with  Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  tried  to  ally 
himself  with  Sparta  and  Corinth,  and  did  all  he  could  to 
induce  the  cities  in  the  north  of  the  Mgezn  to  shake  off  their 
alliance  with  Athens.  Potidaea,  one  of  those  towns,  was  a 
colony  of  Corinth,  and  the  Athenians,  in  order  to  be  before* 
hand,  ordered  the  Potldseans  to  destroy  their  fortifications^  to 
give  hostages,  and  to  dismiss  the  Corinthian  magistrates. 
As  Sparta  had  openly  declared  its  determination  to  protect 
the  Potidaeans,  they  were  emboldened  to  assert  their  inde- 
pendence of  Athens,  and  other  towns  in  those  parts  followed 
their  example.  Meantime  an  Athenian  fleet  arrived  to  en- 
force the  orders  of  the  sovereign  city ;  but  the  admiral  Ar- 
chestratus  finding  his  armament  too  small  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  the  revolted  cities,  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Macedonian 
and  commenced  hostilities  against  Perdiccas.    The  Coiin- 
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Aians  now  also  sent  one  thousand  men  to  support  Potidsa 
and  the  Athenians  despatched  a  second  squadron,  under  the 
command  of  Callias,  who,  finding  Archestratus  engaged  in 
the  siege  of  Pydna,  prevailed  on  him  to  make  peace  with 
Perdiccas,  that  they  might  to  able  to  direct  all  their  forces 
against  the  Corinthians  and  their  friends.  Accordingly  they 
proceeded  by  land  to  Potidaea.  On  the  isthmus  near 
Olynthos  they  encountered  their  enemies  and  defeated  them, 
notwithstanding  the  treacherous  desertion  of  Perdiccas,  b.c. 
432.  The  Peloponnesians  and  Corinthians,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  themselves  into  the  town  of  Potidaea, 
which  the  Athenians  forthwith  began  to  besiege  both  by  land 
and  by  sea. 

5.  As  it  was  evident  that  these  disputes  could  not  be  easily 
settled,  a  congress  of  the  Peloponnesian  allies  was  summoned 
to  Sparta,  and  all  states  which  believed  themselves  to  be 
wronged  by  Athens  were  invited  to  send  deputies  to  the  meet- 
ing. Many  complaints  were  brought  forward  by  JEgim,  and 
Megara,  but  above  all  by  Corinth.  Athenian  envoys,  who 
happened  to  be  at  Sparta  on  other  business,  manfully  defended 
the  conduct  of  their  city.  But  war  was  decreed,  notwithstand- 
ing the  cautious  advice  of  the  Spartan  king  Archidamus,  who 
wished  to  settle  the  disputes  by  negotiation.  This  declaration 
of  war  belongs  to  b.c.  432,  but  the  Spartans,  with  their  usual 
slowness  and  caution,  did  not  proceed  to  action  at  once,  and 
a  whole  year  passed  away  before  they  were  ready  to  take  the 
field.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  they  did  all  they  could  to 
justify  the  war  in  the  eyes  of  Greece,  and  to  show  that  its 
declaration  was  a  matter  of  necessity  rather  than  choice. 
Nay,  Sparta  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  she  wished  for 
peace,  and  was  prepared  to  keep  it,  if  the  Athenians  would 
raise  the  siege  of  Potidaea,  and  make  ^gina  and  Megara 
independent.  The  Athenians,  guided  by  Pericles,  declared 
themselves  willing  to  refer  their  differences  to  impartial  judges, 
but  added  that  they  would  always  be  ready  to  repel  any  attack. 
After  this  no  further  negotiation  was  attempted. 

6.  Before  the  general  war  commenced,  an  outrage  was 
committed  by  the  Thebans  upon  Platses,  the  ally  of  Athena, 
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which,  in  the  spring  of  b.c.  431,  they  surprised  by  night  fiat 
nearly  all  the  invaders  were  taken  prisoners  by  •'he  Platseans, 
and  one  hundred  and  eighty  were  put  to  death.  Athens  pro- 
vided Platsese  with  a  military  force  to  defend  itself,  and  with 
supplies,  at  the  same  time  inviting  those  who  were  unfit  for 
service  during  the  siege  which  was  anticipated,  to  come  to 
Athens.  In  the  mean  time,  active  preparations  were  made 
both  by  Sparta  and  Athens.  The  sympathies  of  most  of  the 
states  of  continental  Greece  were  in  favor  of  the  Spartans, 
who  declared  themselves  the  champions  of  the  liberty  and 
independence  of  all  the  Greeks.  But  still  all  Greece  looked 
forward  with  sad  foreboding  to  the  real  outbreak  of  the  war. 
The  allies  of  Sparta  included  all  the  Peloponnesians  except 
the  Argives,  who  remained  neutral ;  beyond  the  Isthmus  she 
was  supported  by  Megara,  Phocis,  Locris,  Boeotia,  and  the 
cities  of  Ambracia,  Leucas,  and  Anactorium  ;  Sparta  further 
courted  the  friendship  of  Persia,  and  called  upon  the  Dorian 
colonies  in  Sicily  and  Italy  for  assistance.  The  allies  of  the 
Athenians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  Chios,  Lesbos,  Platasae, 
the  Messenians  at  Naupactus,  the  greater  part  of  Acamania, 
Zacynthos,  and  Corcyra,  while  they  received  tribute  from  the 
following  towns  and  countries  which  were  subject  to  them  : 
Caria,  the  Dorian  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  Ionia,  the  cities  on 
the  Hellespont,  the  coast  of  Thrace,  all  the  islands  between 
Peloponnesus  and  Crete,  and  the  Cyclades,  with  the  exception 
of  Melos  and  Thera.  All  Greece  was  divided  into  two  great 
hostile  camps,  only  few  states  maintaining  a  position  of  neu- 
trality. 

7.  When  all  preparations  were  completed,  king  Archid- 
amus  assembled  the  Peloponnesian  allies  on  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  and  in  the  summer  of  B.C.  431  invaded  Attica.  He 
confined  himself,  however,  to  the  north  about  the  town  of 
G£noe,  so  that  the  Athenians,  who  maintained  the  defensire, 
had  time  to  gather  their  movable  property  within  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  city.  Archidamus  then  made  attacks  upon  several 
country  towns,  and  ravaged  the  fields,  for  his  object  was  to 
draw  the  Athenians  out  to  batde.  But  Pericles  was  immova- 
ble, and  with  the  greatest  firmness  adhered  to  the  plan  of 
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operation  he  bad  once  adopted.  Archidam  js,  finding  at  last 
that  he  could  not  tempt  the  enemy,  returned  home  and  dis- 
banded his  army.  In  the  mean  time,  an  Athenian  fleet  of  one 
hundred  galleys  had  been  retaliating  upon  Peloponnesus,  the 
coasts  of  which  they  ravaged  ;  another  squadron  devastated  the 
coast  of  Locris ;  the  ^ginetans  were  driven  with  their  wives 
and  children  from  their  island,  and  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the 
western  seas  continued  its  operations  against  the  confederates 
of  Sparta.  The  alliance  which  the  Athenians  in  this  year 
formed  with  the  Thracian  chief  Sitalces,  was  of  great  service 
to  them  in  the  war  against  the  Chalcidian  towns  and  Mace- 
donia. Late  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  the  Athenians, 
commanded  by  Pericles  himself,  made  a  ravaging  incursion 
into  Megara,  which  was  afterwards  repeated  year  after  year, 
just  as  the  Peloponnesians,  during  the  first  five  years  of  the 
war,  repeated  their  invasion  of  Attica,  neither  party  being  ap- 
parently inclined  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close  by  a  decisive 
battle.  The  war,  however,  was  carried  on  during  that  period 
in  several  parts  of  Greece  ;  and  on  the  whole,  the  Athenians 
had  generally  the  advantage  over  their  enemies. 

8.  In  the  second  year  of  the  war,  just  when  Archidamus 
had  entered  Attica  early  in  the  summer,  Athens  was  visited 
by  a  fearful  pestilence,  which,  with  few  interruptions,  contin- 
ued to  rage  for  two  years,  and  carried  off  four  thousand  four 
hundred  citizens,  and  no  less  than  ten  thousand  slaves.  The 
city  was  at  the  time  overcrowded  with  country-people  and 
their  cattle  from  all  parts  of  Attica,  and  this  state  of  things 
naturally  aggravated  the  evil.  ,  The  loss  of  lives  was  perhaps 
a  minor  calamity,  compared  with  the  moral  effects  produced 
by  the  plague;  for  the  people  in  their  despair  became  reckless, 
and  regardless  of  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  thinking  that, 
after  all,  their  life  was  not  safe  for  a  single  hour.  The  Lace- 
dsemonians,  notwithstanding  this,  ravaged  Attica  both  in  the 
north  and  in  the  south  for  a  period  of  forty  days,  and  then  re- 
turned home.  The  Athenian  fleet,  as  in  the  first  year,  made 
its  ravaging  tour  round  Peloponnesus ;  another  squadron  des- 
tined for  Potidaea  was  obliged  to  return,  in  conseqvenoe  of 
the  plague  having  broken  ovt  among  the  crew*     Potidsa 
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continued  to  be  besieged  until  about  the  end  of  the  second 
year  of  the  war,  when  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  sur- 
render by  famine.  The  fearful  and  deadly  hatred  which  had 
already  sprung  up  among  the  belligerents  was  displayed  by 
the  merciless  cruelty  shown  by  the  Spartans  against  inoffen- 
sive merchants,  who  were  invariably  killed,  unless  they  de- 
clared themselves  in  favor  of  Sparta ;  and  Athens  retaliated 
by  murdering  some  Peloponnesian  ambassadors  who  had  been 
intercepted. 

The  most  memorable  event  of  the  third  year  of  the  war, 
B.C.  429,  was  the  death  of  Pericles  by  the  plague,  which  had 
previously  bereft  him  of  his  children  and  dearest  friends. 
The  loss  of  such  a  man  at  this  time  was  irreparable,  and  the 
Athenians,  to  their  cost,  soon  found  out  what  he  had  been  to 
them.  His  successors  were  men  swayed  by  ambition,  avarice, 
and  envy.  Pericles  had  ruled  the  democracy  with  a  gentle, 
yet  mighty  hand ;  but  those  who  succeeded  him  courted  the 
favor  of  the  people  by  humoring  its  evil  passions,  and  thus 
leading  it  to  acts  which,  both  morally  and  materially,  under- 
mined its  power.  Another  remarkable  event  of  the  same  year 
is  the  heroic  and  almost  miraculous  defence  of  the  little  town 
of  Plataeas  against  the  united  efforts  of  the  Peloponnesians, 
for  this  year  Archidamus,  instead  of  invading  Attica,  directed 
all  his  forces  against  Platses.  In  the  end  of  the  summer, 
he  returned  to  Peloponnesus,  but  the  siege  of  Plataeae  lasted 
until  B.C.  437,  when,  after  the  loss  of  half  its  defenders,  the 
survivors  were  obliged  to  capitulate.  By  the  desires  of  the 
Thebans,  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Plataeas,  they 
were  butchered  one  by  one,  and  all  the  women  were  made 
•laves.  The  town  itself  was  afterwards  razed  to  the  ground. 
It  is  not  known,  though  it  may  easily  be  conjectured,  what 
dnnimstances  prevented  the  Athenians  from  sending  active 
support  to  their  ancient  and  faithful  allies.  In  the  year  in 
which  Pericles  died,  no  exploit  of  any  consequence  was  per- 
formed on  land,  but  Phormio,  the  commander  of  the  fleet  in  the 
western  sea,  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  Lacedsmo- 
nians,  who  had  advanced  to  support  the  Ambracians  in  an  at- 
tempt to  conquer  Acamania.     In  a  subsequent  engagement 
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near  Naupactus,  he  was  equally  successful,  and  the  Pelopon* 
nesian  fleet  retreated  to  Corintii.  But  on  the  whole,  the  Athe 
nians  were  unable,  during  this  year,  to  make  any  great  efforts 
abroad,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  their  great  leader,  and 
the  continued  ravages  of  the  plague. 

9.  The  fourth  year  of  the  war,  b.c.  428,  began  with  the 
usual  invasion  of   Attica  by  king  Archidamus.     The  Athe- 
nians, also,  still  adhered  to  their  former  tactics,  only  prevent- 
ing,  by  cavalry,  the  enemy  from  approaching  too  near  the 
city.     The  most  important  event  of  this  year  was  the   revoll 
of  Lesbos,  a  wealthy   and   powerful   island.     There,   as  in 
other  allied  states,  the  aristocratic  party  was  favorable  to 
Sparta,  while  the  popular  party  clung  to  the  alliance  with 
Athens.     The  city  of  Mytilene,  which  took  the  lead  in  the 
revolutionary  movement,   had  sometime  before  made  over 
tures  to  Sparta,  which  had  been  rejected.     Information  of  the 
design,  however,  was  carried  to  Athens,  and  the  Mytileneans 
were  thus  driven  into  open  rebellion  before  they  were  sufiS 
ciently  prepared.    The   Athenians   at  first  endeavored,  by 
persuasion,  to  induce  the  islanders  to  remain  faithful  to  them ; 
but  as  they  failed,  a  fleet  was  despatched  against  them,  and 
hostilities  were  commenced.    As  the   Mytileneans  did  not 
feel   strong  enough   to  engage  in  the  contest,  they,  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  time,  concluded  a  truce  with  the  Athenian 
admirals,  but  at  the  same  time  sent  envoys  to  solicit  the  sup* 
port  of  Sparta.    The  people  of  Athens,  however,  refusing  to 
negotiate  with  the  rebels,  ordered  hostilities  to  be  recom- 
menced.    The  Spartans  in  the  mean  time  admitted  the  Les- 
bians into  the  Peloponnesian  league^  and  promised  to  protect 
them,  for  it  was  believed  that  Athens  had  fallen  into  a  help- 
less condition.     But  they  miscalculated,  for  Athens  in  that 
year  had  a  more  powerful  navy  than  ever  before,  and  took 
the  greatest  precautions  in  guarding  Attica,   Salamis,  and 
Eubcea.    The  Spartans  then  resolved  to  attack  Athens,  both 
by  land  and  by  sea ;  but  the  promptness  of  the  AthenianSi 
whose  fleet  even  threatened  the  safety  of  Sparta  itself,  com- 
pelled the  enemy  to  relinquish  their  undertaking.     It  was, 
liowever.  decreed  that  a  fleet  should  be  sent  to  the  relief  ol    t 
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LesboB.  In  Ae  mean  time,  the  AtheniaiiSy  mder  Tufdats, 
mvested  Mytilene  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  and  the  promised 
fleet  from  Pelopormesns  did  not  make  its  appearance  intil 
tli<*  year  following,  b.c.  427.  In  the  beginnings  of  this  year, 
the  Peloponnesians,  commanded  by  Cleomenes,  again  invaded 
Attica,  and  ravaged  the  country  in  all  directions.  Their  stay 
was  prolonged,  in  the  expectation  of  receiving  favorable 
tidings  from  Lesbos.  But  the  Mytileneans  had  been  forced 
to  surrender  before  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  arrived.  Paches 
then  became  master  of  the  island,  and  many  of  those  who  had 
favored  the  revolt  were  first  sent  to  Tenedos  and  then  to 
Athens.  The  Peloponnesian  fleet,  after  having  made  a  de- 
scent upon  the  coast  of  Ionia,  returned  home,  but  was  dis- 
persed by  a  storm  before  it  reached  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus. 
Paches  remained  in  Lesbos  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  its 
affairs ;  but  it  was  for  the  people  at  home  to  decide  what  pun- 
ishment was  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  Mytileneans.  On  the 
advice  of  the  bloodthirsty  Cleon,  a  leather-merchant,  who 
was  then  the  most  popular  man  at  Athens,  it  was  decreed  that 
all  the  men-  should  be  put  to  death,  and  the  women  and 
children  sold  as  slaves.  Orders  to  this  effect  were  immedi- 
ately sent  to  Paches.  But  on  the  following  day,  the  Athenian 
people,  repenting  of  the  bloody  decree,  reversed  their  pre- 
vious resolution,  and,  on  the  proposal  ol  Diodotus,  it  was 
decreed  that  only  the  most  guilty  among  the  rebels  should  be 
put  to  death.  A  second  ship  was  accordingly  sent  off  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  the  first  order,  and  it  arrived  just  in 
time  to  save  the  unfortunate  Mytileneans.  One  thousand  of 
the  leaders  in  the  insurrection,  however,  were  put  to  death 
and  Mytilene  lost  its  ships  and  walls.  Lesbos,  instead  of  a 
free  ally,  now  became  subject  to  Athens.  This  year'  is  also 
marked  by  a  civil  war  between  the  aristocratic  and  doiro- 
cratic  parties  in  the  island  of  Corcyra,  which  in  cruelty  and 
ferocity  is  scarcely  equalled  by  any  similar  occurrence  m 
ancient  history,  and  in  which  tiie  Corcyrseans  destroyed  thear 
own  prosperity  forever. 

lo.  The  same  epidemic  which  in  Greece  set  Doritm 
against  loniaos,  and  the  nobles  against  the  demos,  had  in  the 
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mean  time  also  spread  to  Sicily,  where  Syracuse  headed  the 
Doric  cities,  while  the  Chalcidian  or  Ionian  towns  supported 
Leondne,  which  was  at  war  with  Syracuse.  The  Leontin^ 
envoy  Gorgias  prevailed  upon  the  Athenians  to  send  a  fleet  to 
Sicily,  which  was  intended  partly  to  prevent  supplies  being 
conveyed  from  Sicily  to  Peloponnesus,  and  partly  to  try  to 
reduce  Sicily  to  a  state  of  dependence  upon  Athens.  This 
squadron  was  sent  in  b.c.  427,  and  took  its  station  at  Rhe- 
gium  in  the  south  of  Italy,  from  which  point  it  made  some 
ravaging  expeditions. 

II.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  426  a  Peloponnesian 
army  again  assembled  on  the  Isthmus,  but  a  succession  of 
earthquakes  terrified  the  Spartans  so  much  that  they  abstained 
from  entering  Attica,  and  the  Athenians  being  thus  unmo- 
lested at  home,  were  enabled  to  take  the  offensive  in  several 
successful  enterprises  in  Bceotia,  Locris,  and  ^tolia.  In 
Sicily,  too,  the  Athenians  made  some  progress,  for  they  com- 
pelled the  towns  of  Mylse  and  Messene  to  surrender,  and 
gained  possession  of  a  fortified  place  on  the  river  Halex  in 
southern  Italy.  In  the  following  year,  B.C.  425,  the  war  be- 
tween the  Syracusans  and  the  allies  of  Athens  was  con- 
tinued, though  the  Athenians  themselves  took  no  active  part 
in  it.  In  Greece  itself  the  campaign  of  this  year  was  again 
opened  by  an  invasion  of  Attica  under  king  Agis,  but  bad 
tidings  from  Peloponnesus  obliged  him  to  quit  Attica,  after  a 
stay  of  only  fifteen  days.  This  invasion,  the  fifth,  was  the 
last  that  Sparta  attempted.  The  news  by  which  Agis  was 
induced  to  return  was,  that  Demosthenes,  a  distinguished 
general  of  the  Athenians,  had  gained  a  firm  footing  at  Pylos 
in  Messenia.  Demosthenes,  in  a  private  capacity,  had  accom- 
panied the  fleet  sailing  to  Corcyra,  under  the  command  of 
Sophocles  and  Eurymedon,  but  had  permission  to  land  on 
the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus  and  harass  the  enemy.  Pylos  was 
dien  a  deserted  place,  but  Demosthenes,  perceiving  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  position,  resolved  to  fortify  it  and  to  establish 
himself  in  it.  With  the  assistance  of  the  fleet,  which  was 
obliged  by  stress  of  weather  to  take  shelter  in  the  excellent 
harbor  of  Pylos,  the  object  was  soon  attained.    The  Spar  , 


tans»  who  had  at  first  looked  on  with  indiffereBce,  became 
alarmed;  the  army  was  recalled  from  Attica,  and  attadcs 
were  made  upon  Pylos,  but  to  no  purpose ;  for  Demosthenes 
acted  with  great  prudence,  and  was  reinforced  by  runaway 
Hek>ts  and  Messenians,  as  well  as  by  a  squadron  of  Athenian 
galleys.  The  Spartans  then  took  possession  of  the  mrinhab- 
ited  island  of  Sphacteria,  situated  in  front  of  the  harbor,  witii 
a  body  of  heavy-armed  men  commanded  by  Epitadas,  with  a 
view  to  block  up  the  harlx^.  All  attacks  of  the  Lacedsnio* 
nians  were  repelled,  and  the  Athenians  then  blockaded  the 
Spartans  shut  up  in  Sphacteria,  who  would  have  been  starved 
to  death  had  they  not  been  supplied  with  provisions  by  tile 
desperate  daring  of  some  Helots,  who  thereby  hoped  to  wm 
their  liberty.  Under  these  circumstances  Sparta  would 
gladly  have  come  to  an  aoderstanding  widt  Athens ;  bat  in 
the  latter  city  Cleon  had  the  popular  ear,  and  the  terms  pro- 
posed were  of  such  a  nature  that  Sparta  could  not  accept 
them.  In  the  mean  time  the  Athenians,  who  were  besieged 
in  the  fortress  of  Pylos,  likewise  began  to  suffer  from  want  of 
provisions^  and  the  jMrotracted  siege  in  the  end  made  tke 
people  at  Athens  repent  of  not  having  accepted  the  offers  of 
Sparta.  Cleon,  however,  with  his  usual  energy  and  boas^ 
fulness,  went  so  far  as  to  intimate,  that  if  he  had  the  coib- 
mand  he  would  bring  the  Spartans  from  Sphacteria  captive  to 
Athens.  Upon  this  the  people,  balf  in  joke  and  half  m 
earnest,  appointed  him  commander.  Cleon  accordingly  em- 
barked, and  on  his  arrival  Demosthenes's  skilful  management 
and  other  circumstances  had  just  brought  the  state  of  matters 
to  a  crisis.  An  attack  was  made  upon  the  island  on  all  sides^ 
and  with  the  aid  of  Messenians  acquainted  with  the  locality, 
and  favored  by  the  accidental  conflagration  of  a  forest  which 
had  shortly  before  covered  the  island  with  ashes,  the  Athe- 
nians drove  the  Spartans  into  a  fort  in  a  comer  of  Sphao* 
teria,  and  then  forced  them  to  surrender  at  discrefk>n.  Of 
the  original  number  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  Spartanff 
two  hundred  and  ninety  still  survived  and  were  carried  as 
prisoners  to  Athens.  What  Cleon  had  rashly  promised  wm 
thus  made  good  by  accideitf.  ^  j 
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IS.  Pylos  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  who 
were  joined  by  many  Messenians  and  Helots,  and  proved  a 
source  of  great  annoyance  to  Sparta.  The  Spartans  made 
several  attempts  to  recover  their  prisoners  by  negotiation,  but 
the  Athenians,  elated  with  their  success,  made  too  exorbitant 
demands,  and  in  the  end  declared  that  they  would  put  all  the 
prisoners  to  death,  if  the  Peloponnesians  again  invaded 
Attica. 

During  the  same  year  the  Athenians  were  victorious  also 
in  other  parts,  especially  in  an  undertaking  conducted  by 
Nicias  against  Corinth.  In  b.c.  424  they  reached  the  high- 
est point  of  their  good  fortune,  and  nothing  seemed  to  check 
their  unbounded  spirit  of  enterprise.  Among  other  conquests, 
they  made  themselves  masters  of  the  island  of  Cythera,  a 
point  of  the  greatest  importance  to  Laconia.  These  events 
were  extremely  discouraging  to  the  Spartans,  who  in  their 
despondency  now  confined  themselves  to  defending  the  most 
important  places,  leaving  the  Athenians  to  continue  their 
ravaging  expeditions.  While  the  Athenians  were  thus  flushed 
with  success  and  victory  at  home,  the  commanders  of  their 
fleet  in  Sicily  concluded  peace  with  the  Sicilians  without  hav- 
ing made  any  conquest  in  those  quarters.  The  Sicilians,  un- 
der the  wise  guidance  of  Hermocrates,  had  come  to  the  con- 
viction that  by  fighting  against  one  another,  they  were  only 
weakening  themselves  and  paving  the  way  for  foreign  con- 
querors. A  peace  was  accordingly  concluded  at  a  congress 
held  in  Gela,  and  the  allies  of  the  Athenians  dismissed  their 
friends  because  they  no  longer  needed  their  assistance.  The 
people  at  Athens  were  so  ill  satisfied  with  this  that  they  pun- 
ished some  of  the  generals,  on  the  alleged  ground  that  they 
bad  been  induced  by  bribes  to  quit  Sicily. 

13.  Hiere  had  latterly  been  rising  at  Sparta  a  man  not 
only  distinguished  for  his  valor,  but  possessed  of  qualities 
which  few  Spartans  ever  displayed,  either  in  public  or  in 
private  life — genuine  kindness  and  affability.  ThiS  was 
firasidas ;  he  had  already  signalized  himself  during  the  siege 
of  Pylos  and  elsewhere.  He  now  checked  the  undertakii^ 
of  the  Athenians  against  Megara,  compelled  them  to  give  up    , 
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tliat  citjy  and  eonfine  themselves  to  tiie  port-town  of  Nisasm 
whereupon  an  oligarchy  was  established  at  Megara.  Bbt 
this  loss  was  insignificant  in  comparison  with  those  which 
were  to  be  inflicted  on  Athens  by  the  same  hand  in  the  north 
€ji  the  iEgean,  whither  he  was  then  proceeding.  Before  he 
exerted  his  influence  there,  however,  the  Athenians  suffered  a 
serious  defeat  in  Boeotia,  whither  they  had  been  invited  by  a 
party  favorably  disposed  to  them.  The  battle  of  Delkim,  a 
sanctuary  of  Apollo,  cost  the  Athenians  a  loss  ci  one  thousand 
heavy-armed  men,  besides  a  large  number  of  light  troops  and 
others.  This  defeat  was  the  most  serious  and  the  most  bloody 
that  the  Athenians  sustained  during  the  first  fourteen  years 
of  the  war,  but  it  was  only  the  beginning  of  greater  disasters. 
The  Spartans  resolved  to  transfer  the  seat  of  the  war  to  Chal- 
cidice  and  the  coast  of  Thrace,  hoping  thereby  to  compel  die 
Athenians  to  abandon  Pylos  and  Cythera ;  and  Brasidas  was 
the  man  chosen  to  conduct  the  operations  in  that  quarter. 
He  proceeded  to  the  north  by  land,  and  on  reaching  Mace- 
donia he  was  joined  at  once  by  the  fickle  king  Perdiccas. 
After  spending  some  time  in  endeavoring  to  settle  a  dispute 
between  the  king  and  Arrhibaeus,  king  of  the  L3mcestians, 
he  advanced  to  Chalcidice,  and  proclaimed  himself  the  de- 
liverer of  the  Greek  towns  from  the  yoke  of  the  Athenians. 
His  kindness  and  frankness  won  all  hearts ;  the  name  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  through  him  became  popular  among  the 
Athenian  allies,  and  many  of  them  wished  to  become  con- 
nected with  Sparta.  Acanthos  and  Stagiros  at  once  revolted 
from  Athens,  and  admitted  Lacedaemonian  garrisons.  Dur- 
ing the  ensuing  winter  he  induced  Amphipolis  on  the  Stry- 
mon  to  surrender,  but  the  historian  Thucydides  saved  Ekm 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  for  the  Athenians.  The  surrender 
of  Amphipolis  was  followed  by  that  of  several  smaller  towns. 
Brasidas,  though  ill  supported  by  Sparta,  was  thus  making 
rapid  prc^ess,  ^ile  the  Athenians  undertook  scarcely  any 
thing  worthy  of  notice,  so  that  the  advantages  they  had  gained 
in  and  about  Peloponnesus  were  now  counterbalanced  by  die 
conquests  of  Brasidas  in  the  north.  The  Lacedaemonianti 
however^  never  lost  si^t  of  their  lellowK:itixens  who  were 
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k^t  in  captirity  at  Athens  ;  both  parties  in  fact  were  aiudous 
to  come  to  terms,  and  a  truce  was  concluded  at  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  year,  b.c.  423.  During  this  truce,  which  was  to 
last  for  one  year,  negotiations  for  a  permanent  peace  were  to 
be  conducted. 

14.  When  the  terms  of  the  peace  were  on  the  point  of 
being  settled,  an  event  occurred  in  Chaicidice  which  induced 
the  Athenians  to  break  off  all  negotiation,  and  commence 
kestilities  against  the  revolted  towns  in  that  district.  Brasidas, 
on  his  return  from  Macedonia,  whither  he  had  gone  to  assist 
Perdiccas  a  second  time,  found  the  Athenians  engaged  in 
active  hostilities,  and  the  truce  was  evidently  broken  in  the 
north,  though  in  Greece  proper  it  continued  to  be  observed, 
probably  from  the  general  desire  for  peace.  While  the 
Athenians  were  besieging  Scione,  Perdiccas  again  allied  him- 
self with  them,  and  prevented  the  pass^e  of  reinforcements 
which  were  on  their  way  to  Brasidas.  In  the  beginning  of 
B.C.  422,  when  the  truce  expired,  Cleon  undertook  the  com- 
mand of  the  Athenian  forces  in  the  north,  and  proceeded 
to  Scione,  which  was  still  besieged.  He  at  once  succeeded  in 
taking  Torone  during  the  absence  of  Brasidas,  and  then  sailed 
towards  Amphipolis*  There  he  was  met  by  the  Spartan  com- 
mander,  who  had  in  the  mean  time  received  considerable  rein- 
forcements. As  soon  as  Cleon  saw  that  the  enemy  was  ready 
to  engage  in  a  battle,  he  began  to  retreat ;  but  Brasidas  per- 
ceiving this  fell  upon  the  Athenians  and  soon  routed  them. 
Brasidas  himself  received  a  mortal  wound  while  rushing 
against  the  enemy,  and  was  carried  from  the  field  by  his  sol- 
diers. Cleon  had  from  the  first  thought  of  nothing  but  flight, 
and  being  overtaken  by  a  common  soldier  he  was  slain,  while 
the  Athenians  made  a  long  and  brave  resistance,  until  in  the 
end  they  were  put  to  flight.  They  lost  six  hundred  men, 
while  the  Lacedaemonians  had  only  seven  dead,  and  those 
who  had  escaped  returned  home.  The  memory  of  Brasidas 
was  honored  at  Amphipolis,  where  he  died,  with  annual 
games  and  a  festival  called  the  Brasideia. 

15,  The  plans  which  had  been  formed  by  llie  great  Brasi- 
das were  not  carried  out  by  his  countrymen  who  were  bent 
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apon  making  peace  and  obtaining  the  liberation  of  their 
prisoners.  The  pride  and  arrogance  of  the  Athenians  had 
been  considerably  lowered  by  their  recent  losses,  and  Cleon, 
the  principal  advocate  of  the  war,  was  no  more.  Nicias,  who 
now  guided  the  councils  of  the  Athenians,  though  a  brave 
and  able  general,  was  in  favor  of  peace.  Negotiations,  ac- 
cordingly, were  commenced,  and  continued  during  the  ensu- 
ing winter.  At  lengthy  in  the  spring  of  b.c.  421,  the  basis  of 
a  peace  was  settled,  and  it  was  agreed  that  each  of  the  bellig- 
erent parties  should  restore  what  they  had  conquered  during 
the  war.  This  peace  was  agreed  to  by  Athens  and  Sparta 
and  their  respective  allies,  with  the  exception  of  the  Boeo- 
tians, Corinthians,  Eleans,  avd  Megarians.  All  the  Athenian 
and  Lacedaemonian  prisoners  were,  of  course,  returned  with 
out  ransom.  This  peace,  commonly  called  the  peace  of  Nicias, 
was  concluded  for  a  period  of  fifty  years.  The  Spartans  were 
to  commence  carrying  the  terms  of  the  peace  into  effect  and 
the  Athenians  to  follow.  Early  in  the  same  year  in  which 
this  peace  was  concluded,  the  Spartans  entered  into  an  offen* 
sive  and  defensive  alliance  with  Athens,  in  which  it  was  stip- 
ulated that  each  should  be  entitled  to  increase  or  diminish 
the  number  of  its  allies.  This  plan  had  been  devised  by 
Sparta  because  her  thirty  years'  peace  with  Argos  had  just 
expired,  and  she  wished  to  strengthen  herself  for  the  event 
of  a  war  with  that  state.  But  the  measure  at  once  roused 
the  fear  and  opposition  of  the  smaller  states,  and  it  was  evident 
fi^om  the  first  that  the  peace  could  not  be  of  long  duration. 

16.  For  nearly  seven  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace  of  Nicias,  the  Spartans  and  Lacedsemonians  indeed 
abstained  from  invading  each  other's  territories,  but  Greece 
was  nevertheless  not  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace,  for  neither 
Athens  nor  Sparta  strictly  adhered  to  the  terms  agreed  upon^ 
each  being  anxious  to  increase  the  circle  of  its  allies.  Mean- 
time Argos  put  itself  at  the  head  of  a  new  confederacy,  which 
was  to  embrace  all  tiie  Greeks  except  the  Athenians  and 
Spartans,  and  was  joined  by  the  Mantineans,  Eleans^  Corift* 
thians,  and  Chalcidians,  while  others  were  only  wavering. 
Sparta  came  to  a  separate  understanding  with  BoMCil^  and 
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Argos  declared  itself  in  favor  of  Athens.  Amid  these  difll- 
cult  complications,  the  warlike  dispositions  of  the  Athenians 
ivere  fanned  by  Alcibiades,  who  was  still  a  young  man,  bat 
was  honored  by  the  people  on  account  of  his  ancestors.  He 
was  an  extraordinary  man,  and  perhaps  the  most  perfect 
image  of  the  Athenian  people  themselves.  The  consciousness 
of  his  powers,  and  his  reckless  ambition,  impelled  him  on  all 
occasions  to  claim  the  foremost  place  ;  he  was  naturally  of 
an  aristocratic  temperament,  and  whenever  he  appeared  as  a 
popular  leader,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  some  personal 
object  It  was  this  man  who  brought  about  the  conclusion 
of  an  alliance  between  Athens,  Argos,  Ells,  and  Mantineia ; 
it  was  to  be  both  offensive  and  defensive,  and  to  last  for  one 
hundred  years.  The  Corinthians  soon  after  returned  to  their 
alliance  with  Sparta.  All  this  occurred  in  B.C.  420,  and  in 
die  following  year  symptoms  of  a  great  and  general  struggle 
appeared  in  Peloponnesus,  for  a  war  between  Argos  and  Epi- 
daurus  furnished  opportunities  to  the  Athenians  of  annoying 
Sparta.  But  peace  was  formally  sdll  maintained.  In  b.c. 
418,  however,  the  Argives,  stimulated  by  Alcibiades,  went  so 
far  in  their  provocations,  that  Sparta  could  endure  it  no 
longer.  The  Lacedemonians  with  a  considerable  force  en- 
tered the  territory  of  Mandneia,and  in  a  battle  fought  against 
the  Argives  gained  a  decisive  victory.  This  battle  of  Manti- 
neia at  once  restored  the  military  glory  of  Sparta,  which  was 
further  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  a  party  at  Argos,  hostile 
to  its  democratic  consdtution,  brought  about  a  peace  with 
Sparta,  in  spite  of  die  efforts  made  by  Alcibiades  to  thwart 
it.  Argos  renounced  her  former  allies,  and  discondnued  her 
hostilides  against  Epidaurus.  Argos  and  Sparta  then  en- 
deavored to  draw  into  their  alliance  as  many  states  as  possi- 
ble, and  Sparta  in  particular  was  busily  engaged  in  estabiisk 
ing  oligarchic  forms  of  government  wherever  her  influence 
enabled  her  to  do  so. 

17.  But  in  B.C.  417,  the  democratic  party  at  Argos  recov- 
ered its  former  position,  and  the  aid  sent  by  Sparta  to  suf^KXt 
tfie  oligarchy  came  too  late.  The  victorious  party  formed 
connections  with  Athens,  and  provided  for  the  safety  of  tbe 
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City  in  case  of  an  attack.  In  b.c.  416,  Aldbiades  sailed  with 
a  squadron  of  twenty  galleys  to  Argos,  where  he  took  on 
board  three  hundred  of  the  leading  oligarchs,  and  then  de- 
posited them  in  the  neighboring  islands,  where  they  were 
guarded  as  prisoners  by  the  Athenians.  The  Doric  isles  of 
Meios  was  the  only  island  that  did  not  belong  to  the  Athenian 
confederacy ;  attempts  had  previously  been  made  to  gain  it 
over,  but  without  effect.  The  Athenians  now  thought  circum 
stances  favorable,  and  sent  out  a  fleet  under  Cleomedes  to 
reduce  Melos.  Negotiations  were  first  tried,  but  the  Melians 
rejected  them,  and  all  they  were  ready  to  agree  to  was  to  re- 
main neutral.  The  Athenians  accordingly  began  to  besi^je 
the  town.  The  courage  and  perseverance  of  the  Melians  pro- 
tracted the  siege  until  the  following  winter,  when,  finding  re- 
sbtance  no  longer  possible,  they  surrendered  at  discretion. 
The  ravages  of  the  Athenians  reduced  the  island  to  a  wilder- 
ness, which  was  peopled  again  by  five  hundred  settlers  sent 
by  the  conquerors.  The  Spartans,  still  adhering  to  existing 
treaties,  had  sent  no  assistance  to  their  Melian  kinsmen ;  but 
still  a  number  of  otherwise  trifling  occurrences  foreboded  more 
important  events. 

1 8.  The  desire  to  establish  themselves  in  the  western 
seas,  and  to  gain  possession  of  Sicily,  had  long  since  been 
awakened  in  the  Athenian  people  and  its  demagogic  leaders 
after  the  death  of  Pericles,  The  first  attempt  to  realize  this 
lesire  had  been  made  some  years  before,  during  the  war  be- 
tween Leontini  and  Syracuse ;  but  the  peace  of  Gela  had 
checked  their  designs  for  a  time.  The  Athenians  were  now 
in  a  state  of  mind  when  any  thing  grand  and  adventurous  had 
a  particular  charm  for  them,  and  not  being  willing  to  be  the 
first  to  break  the  peace  with  Sparta,  they  eagerly  listened  to 
the  advice  of  Alcibiades  and  other  men  of  the  war  party. 
Their  opponents  were  as  anxious  to  maintain  peace  at  any 
price.  Under  these  circumstances  ambassadors  from  Egesta 
in  Sicily  appeared  at  Athens,  b.c  416,  soliciting  aid  against 
the  neighboring  town  of  Selinus,  and  promisixig  to  support 
the  Athenians  with  large  sums  of  money  against  their  enemies^ 
especially  the  Syracusans.    Athenian  envoys  were  forthwilii 
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aeut  to  Sicily  to  look  into  the  state  of  affairs  there.  On  their 
return  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  415,  they  brought  with  them  sixty 
talents,  and  gave  the  most  rapturous  description  of  the  wealth 
of  Egesta.  I'he  Athenians  forthwith  decreed  to  send  out  a 
fleet  under  the  command  of  Alcibiades,  Nicias,  and  Lamachus, 
the  first  of  whom  thus  saw  the  realization  of  his  most  ardent 
wishes.  Nicias  was  in  hb  heart  opposed  to  the  undertakings 
but  liis  warnings  were  not  listened  to.  Every  effort  was  made 
to  send  out  an  expedition  worthy  of  the  name  of  Athens,  and 
as  the  peace  party  were  unable  to  prevent  the  undertaking, 
they  devised  a  scheme  by  which  they  intended  to  ruin  Alci  • 
biades ;  but  in  doing  this  they  deprived  themselves  of  the 
only  man  capable  of  conducting  the  enterprise  to  a  glorious 
end,  and  brought  the  greatest  calamity  upon  their  country. 

19.  When  the  fleet  was  in  the  port  ready  to  sail,  it  hap- 
pened that  one  morning  nearly  all  the  numerous  busts  of 
Hermes  which  adorned  the  streets  of  Athens  were  found  mu- 
tilated. This  act  of  wantonness  on  so  large  a  scale  filled  the 
minds  of  the  Athenians  with  alarm ;  it  was  believed  that  it 
was  the  work  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  constitution,  and 
great  rewards  were  offered  to  any  one  who  could  give  infoi- 
mation  about  the  perpetrators.  Informers  of  all  ranks  came 
forward,  and  those  who  were  denounced  thought  it  safest 
during  the  general  excitement  to  take  to  flight;  but  they 
were  sentenced  to  death,  and  their  property  confiscated.  No 
ancient  writer  has  given  an  explanation  of  this  mysterious 
affair,  but  it  seems  probable  that  it  was  a  scheme  devised  by 
the  peace  party,  in  conjunction  with  the  personal  enemies  and 
rivals  of  Alcibiades,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  him. 
His  name,  however,  was  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  informers, 
mitil  the  expedition  had  actually  sailed.  The  splendid  arma- 
ment which  left  the  port  of  Piraeus  consisted  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-lour  galleys,  five  thousand  one  hundred  heavy-armed 
men,  four  hundred  and  eighty  bowmen,  and  seven  hundred 
attngers ;  and  the  fleet  was  accompanied  by  thirty  transport? 
and  one  hundred  boats.  Upon  this  magnificent  force  Athena 
vested  her  boldest  hopes.  It  first  sailed  to  ^Egina  and  thenoe 
Id  Corqrnw  where  it  was  to  meet  the  contingents  of  the  allies. 
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30.  The  fleet  sailed  from  Corcyra  to  tbe  south  of  Italj, 
and  halted  at  Rhegium,  while  diree  ships  sailed  to  Egesta  to 
leconnoitre.  When  these  ships  returned,  they  brought  the 
discouraging  news  that  thirty  talents  was  all  the  money  they 
had  been  able  to  obtain,  and  that  Egesta  was  far  from  being 
the  wealthy  town  which  it  had  been  represented  to  be.  But 
Aldbiades  and  Lamachus  were  nevertheless  determined  to 
proceed,  and  not  only  to  assist  the  Egestaeans,  but  to  gain  as 
many  allies  as  possible,  and  make  a  vigorous  attack  upon 
Syracuse.  This  plan  being  finally  adopted,  several  Sicilian 
towns  were  taken,  and  the  fleet  appeared  before  Syracuse. 
At  this  moment  an  Athenian  state*vessel  arrived  to  recall 
Alcibiades  from  the  command  of  the  army,  and  to  take  him 
back  to  Athens  to  defend  himself  against  the  charges  which 
his  enemies  had  in  the  mean  time  brought  forward.  Alcibiades 
departed  without  remonstrance  from  Sicily  in  his  own  galley, 
accompanied  by  the  Athenian  state-vessel.  But  when  he 
approached  Thurii,  he  landed  and  made  his  escape.  Soon 
afterwards  he  crossed  over  to  Peloponnesus  ;  but  the  Athe- 
nians not  only  condemned  him  to  death,  but  confiscated  his 
property,  and  pronounced  an  awful  curse  against  him.  When 
Alcibiades  was  gone,  the  soul  of  the  Sicilian  expedition  was 
lost ;  the  war  was  carried  on  in  a  slow  and  tedious  manner, 
and  the  Syracusans  seeing  the  enemy  engaged  in  distant  parts 
of  the  island  soon  recovered  from  their  first  fright.  Thus 
things  went  on  until  the  winter  set  in,  and  then  the  Athenians 
resolved  upon  besieging  S3n'acuse.  Guided  by  a  treacherous 
Syracusan,  they  effected  a  landing  at  a  point  called  Olym- 
pieum  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  city,  where  they  pitdied 
their  camp  in  a  very  favorable  position.  The  Syracusans 
came  out,  and  a  battle  was  fought  at  once,  in  which  they  were 
saved  only  by  their  cavalry.  As,  however,  it  was  winter,  the 
Athenians,  without  making  any  further  attempts,  withdrew  to 
Catana,  which  had  joined  their  alliance. 

21.  Hermocrates,  still  the  soul  of  the  councils  at  Syra- 
cuse, did  all  he  could  to  train  and  cheer  his  fellow-citizens 
for  the  contest,  and  sent  envoys  to  Sparta  and  Corinth  for 

succors.    The  Athenian  armament  also  was  expecting  rein- 
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forcements  from  Athens.  The  Syracusans  extended  their 
city  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  a  blockade  difficult,  and  en- 
deavored  to  increase  the  number  of  their  allies.  Their  ezam« 
pie  was  followed  by  the  Athenians,  who  sent  round  envoys  to 
the  towns  of  Sicily,  pnd  even  to  Carthage  and  the  T)rrrhenians. 
The  Greek  towns  in  Sicily  were  lukewarm  in  their  support  of 
Syracuse,  but  assistance  came  from  a  quarter  from  which  they 
had  least  expected  it  Alcibiades  had  gone  to  Sparta,  where 
he  was  received  with  great  honors.  While  he  was  staying 
there,  the  Syracusan  envoys,  accompanied  by  others  from 
Corinth,  arrived,  for  the  Corinthians  were  quite  willing  to 
support  their  kinsmen  in  Sicily.  Alcibiades  strongly  advised 
the  Spartans  to  send  a  large  force  and  an  able  general  to 
Syracuse,  and  establish  themselves  at  the  same  time  at  Dece- 
lea  in  Attica;  and  his  advice  was  at  once  acted  upon.  Gylip- 
pus,  one  of  their  ablest  men,  was  sent  with  a  small  force  to 
Syracuse,  and  further  assistance  was  promised. 

22.  In  the  spring  of  b.c.  414,  the  Athenians  renewed  the 
siege  of  Syracuse,  but  a  long  time  elapsed  before  the  city 
could  be  invested.  The  first  conflict  occurred  at  the  heights 
called  Epipolae,  where  the  Syracusans  were  defeated.  The 
Athenians  then  advanced  against  the  quarter  of  the  city  called 
Tyche,  and  began  the  work  of  circumvallation.  Various  en- 
gagements took  place  in  which  the  Syracusans  were  worsted, 
but  in  one  of  them  Lamachus  was  killed,  and  this  somewhat 
encouraged  them.  The  Athenian  fleet  in  the  mean  time  had 
entered  the  great  harbor  of  Syracuse,  and  the  whole  army  of 
the  besieged  threw  itself  into  the  city,  which  was  now  wholly 
blockaded.  The  despondency  in  Syracuse  was  so  great,  that 
the  people  began  to  think  of  peace,  and  deposed  Hermocrates, 
their  best  and  most  patriotic  adviser.  The  Athenians,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  now  joined  by  many  of  the  Sicilian  towns, 
and  even  by  some  of  the  Tyrrhenians  ;  the  army,  now  com- 
manded by  Nicias  alone,  was  fllled  with  hopes  of  victory. 
Under  these  circumstances  Gylippus  arrived  and  landed  near 
Himera,  on  the  north  coast  of  Sicily  His  mere  arrival  in* 
spired  the  Dorian  towns  with  fresh  confidence,  and  the  hope 
of  a  vigorous  support  from  Sparta,  and  numbers  flocked  to      , 
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his  standard.  The  Syracusans  also  felt  their  spirits  reviviug, 
and  banished  all  thoughts  of  peace  from  their  minds.  GyHp- 
pns  succeeded  in  gaining  the  heights  of  Epipols,  and  being 
joined  by  the  Syracusans,  attacked  the  fortifications  of  the 
Athenians,  which  were  nearly  completed. 

33.  The  arrival  of  Gylippus  completely  changed  the  aspect 
of  affairs.  The  Athenians  were  not  only  prevented  from 
completing  their  fortifications,  but  lost  their  stores,  and  it  was 
evident  that  their  operations  by  land  would  not  lead  to  the 
desired  issue.  Gylippus  devoted  all  his  attention  to  the  safety 
of  the  city  and  the  training  of  his  troops.  The  success  which 
he  met  with  in  this  respect,  and  in  some  skirmishes  with  the 
Athenians,  induced  both  the  natives  of  Sicily  and  the  Greek 
towns  to  embrace  the  cause  of  Syracuse,  while  the  Athenians 
had  scarcely  any  allies  except  Naxos  and  Catana.  Syracuse, 
moreover,  had  received  reinforcements  from  Greece,  and  was 
expecting  more.  Nicias  was  in  a  most  difficult  and  dangerous 
position,  for  instead  of  besieging  Syracuse,  he  himsetf  was 
besieged.  He  accordingly  wrote  to  Athens  for  reinforcements, 
and  desired  to  be  recalled  on  the  ground  of  his  ill  health. 
This  last  request  was  refused,  but  Demosthenes  and  £ury- 
medon,  being  appointed  his  colleagues,  were  sent  with  fresh 
troops  to  Sicily.  The  report  of  these  preparations  induced 
the  Lacedsemonians,  in  the  beginning  of  b.c.  413,  to  invade 
Attica  under  the  command  of  Agis,  for  the  peace  had  been 
openly  broken  in  Greece  the  year  before,  when  Athens,  to 
assist  Argos,  ravaged  some  Laconian  towns.  After  laying 
waste  some  parts  of  Attica,  Agis,  as  Alcibiades  had  advised, 
fortified  himself  at  Decelea,  whence  he  was  enabled  to  annoy 
the  Athenians  by  devastating  their  fields,  and  thus  to  become 
a  most  troublesome  enemy.  Athens  now  had  to  carry  on  war 
in  two  quarters ;  her  expenditure  was  increased,  while  her 
revenues  were  diminished,  and  outward  misfortunes  could  not 
fail  to  call  forth  discontent  and  a  revolutionary  spirit  at 
home. 

24.  Gylippus  and  Hermocrates  prevailed  upon  the  Syne 
Gusans  to  attack  the  Athenians  by  sea,  before  tiie  new  con- 
Banders  with  their  additional  forces  arrived,  and  a  batde  was 
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fought  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  harbor  of  Syracosey  in 
which  the  Athenians  were  victorious,  but  when  they  returned 
to  their  station  on  the  coast,  they  found  it  ;ilready  occupied 
by  the  land  army  of  Gylippus.  This  emboldened  the  Syra- 
cusans  to  harass  the  enemy,  who  from  want  of  provisions  be- 
came more  and  more  reduced,  in  every  possible  way,  and  they 
even  fought  a  second  naval  battle,  which  lasted  for  several 
dayS;  and  in  which  the  Athenians  were  obliged  to  retreat. 
This  at  once  destroyed  the  prestige  of  the  Athenian  name, 
for  they  had  until  then  been  believed  to  be  invincible  at  sea. 
At  this  critical  juncture  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon  arrived 
with  strong  reinforcements.  They  were  larger  than  the  Syra- 
cusans  had  anticipated,  and  created  great  alarm  among  them, 
while  the  hopes  of  the  Athenians  revived.  Demosthenes, 
impatient  of  delay,  resolved  to  recover  Epipolse,  and  in  a 
nocturnal  and  unexpected  attack,  he  was  at  first  very  success- 
ful ;  but  various  circumstances  then  combined  to  throw  the 
Athenian  forces  into  confusion,  and  they  were  completely 
defeated ;  great  numbers  were  cut  to  pieces  in  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  and  the  rest  escaped  to  the  camp.  The  Athe* 
nian  generals  were  disheartened  by  this  misfortune,  which 
was  aggravated  by  disease  among  the  troops.  Demosthenes 
even  went  so  far  as  to  propose  to  give  up  Sicily  altogether. 
Nicias  had  the  same  feeling,  but  he  was  also  aware  of  the 
dangers  connected  with  a  ¥dthdrawal.  At  length,  however, 
he  gave  way,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  Athenian  forces 
should  withdraw  in  secret,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  ene- 
my. But  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  made  so  strong  an  impres- 
sion upon  their  excited  and  superstitious  minds,  that  the 
departure  was  deferred.  In  the  mean  time  the  Syracusans, 
having  received  reinforcements  and  information  about  the 
design  of  the  Athenians,  advanced  at  once  with  seventy-six 
galleys  against  the  naval  station  of  the  Athenians,  whilst  the 
land  army  marched  against  their  fortifications.  The  Athe- 
nian fleet,  consisting  of  eighty-seven  ships,  was  completely 
defeated,  Eurymedon's  retreat  was  cut  off,  and  he  himself 
was  slain.  The  ships  which  made  their  escape  gallantly 
resisted  a  subsequent  attack  of  Gylippus  and  repelled  thf^^^fp 
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enemy.  But  the  loss  of  the  Athenians  was  very  great,  and  the 
spirits  of  the  Syracusans  were  raised  to  such  a  pitch  tiiat  they 
aimed  at  nothing  short  of  annihilating  the  army  of  their  op- 
ponents. 

35.  Meantime  they  made  preparations  for  anodier  great 
sea-fight ;  the  Athenians  knowing  that  the  decisive  moment 
was  approaching,  made  their  arrangements  accordingly.  All 
the  fleet,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  ten  vessels,  was  soon 
made  ready  for  the  contest,  but  Gylippus,  who  knew  all  the 
enemy's  movements,  contrived  to  neutralize  them.  Nicias 
remained  with  the  land  army,  which  was  drawn  up  on  the 
coast.  When  the  naval  engagement  commenced,  the  contest 
was  carried  on  with  the  greatest  exasperation  on  both  sides. 
At  length  the  Athenians  retreated  towards  the  coast,  and  the 
land  army  broke  up  in  utter  confusion,  and  most  of  the  men 
fled  in  terror.  Nearly  half  their  fleet  was  destroyed  ;  every 
thing  was  neglected,  and  all  they  thought  of  was  flight.  The 
fleet  was  abandoned,  and  it  was  agreed  to  retreat  by  land  to 
some  place  of  safety.  The  Syracusans,  on  being  informed  of 
this,  occupied  all  the  roads  and  passes.  The  Athenian  army, 
when  commencing  its  retreat,  still  amounted  to  forty  thousand 
men.  The  sick,  the  wounded,  and  the  dying  were  left  be 
hind.  Nicias  conunanded  the  van,  and  Demosthenes  die  rear. 
Throughout  their  march  they  were  harassed  by  the  Syracu- 
sans, who  after  some  days  forced  them  to  prepare  for  battle 
in  a  narrow  position.  When  the  fight  had  lasted  for  some 
time,  Demosthenes  and  his  troops  were  summoned  to  surren- 
der their  arms,  on  condition  that  none  should  suffer  a  violent 
death.  The  demand  was  complied  with  by  all,  six  thousand 
in  number.  On  the  following  day  Nicias  also  was  overtaken 
by  Gylippus,  and  heard  of  the  fate  of  his  colleague  ;  but  not 
believmg  it,  he  refused  to  listen  to  any  proposals,  and  con* 
tinned  his  march  amid  the  most  extraordinary  difficulties,  until 
in  the  end  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Tiie 
Athenian  army  had  by  this  time  been  greatly  reduced ;  the 
captives,  amounting  to  seven  thousand,  were  sent  into  IIm 
quarries  near  Syracuse^  and  their  treatment  was  inhumaalf 
cnieL  for  they  Uved  crowded  together  in  a  pestilential  1 
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pberei  and  their  scanty  food  only  increased  their  torments. 
After  spending  seventy  days  in  that  fearfil  dungeon,  in  the 
midst  oi.  the  corpses  of  their  fellow-soldiers,  the  survivors,  ex- 
cept the  Athenians  and  the  Sicilian  and  Italian  Greeks,  were 
sold  as  slaves.  Nicias  and  Demosthenes,  notwithstanding 
the  promises  of  Gylippus,  were  put  to  death.  Thus  ended  an 
undertaking  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Thucydides,  was  the 
greatest,  not  only  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  but  in  any  war 
diat  had  ever  been  carried  on.  The  loss  of  the  Athenians 
was  fearful,  and  far  greater  than  any  they  had  yet  sustained 
The  heartless  cruelty  displayed  by  the  S3rracusans  on  that 
occasion  must  ever  be  held  in  the  greatest  detestation. 

36.  The  blow  which  Athens  had  received  was  fatal,  and 
forms  the  beginning  of  her  gradual  decline.  The  news  on 
reaching  Athens  was  at  first  disbelieved,  but  when  at  length 
it  was  found  to  be  but  too  true,  the  people  became  desponding 
and  disheartened,  and  vented  their  feelings  against  those  who 
had  induced  them  to  send  out  the  expedition.  But  the  de- 
pression did  not  last ;  the  Athenians  soon  roused  themselves, 
and  resolved  to  continue  the  war,  and  preserve  the  power 
they  still  possessed.  The  Spartans,  by  a  bold  stroke,  might 
have  put  an  end  to  the  war  ;  but  the  moment  for  action  was 
neglected,  and  the  war  continued  nine  years  longer — a  period 
commonly  called  the  Decelean  war,  because  the  Spartans  re- 
tained possession  of  Decelea  xn  the  very  heart  of  Attica, 
though  the  principal  seats  of  the  war  were  the  sea  and  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor;  for  through  the  Sicilian  expedition 
Spaila  had  become  a  maritime  power,  which  rose  to  its  height 
under  the  command  of  Lysander.  The  allies  of  Athens,  now 
thinking  her  too  weak  to  make  any  great  effort,  commenced 
n^otiations  with  Agis  about  tlieir  revolt  The  first  that 
came  forward  were  Euboaa  and  Lesbos  ;  the  Persian  satraps 
of  Western  Asia  also  sent  envoys  to  Sparta,  to  gain  her  over 
to  the  interests  of  Persia,  and  to  deprive  Athens  of  her  pos- 
sessions in  Asia  Minor  and  on  the  Hellespont  The  Spartans 
were  ready  with  their  promises,  but  it  was  not  till  b.c  413 
that  any  thing  was  done  Alcibiades,  who  had  urged  the 
Spartans  on,  was  then  sent  with  five  ships,  commanded  hl^T^ 
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ChalcideoB^  to  Chios,  and  Induced  the  people  to  rcnoinioe 
the  alliance  with  Athens.  Er3rthree  and  Clazomens  soon  Cc^ 
lowed  the  example.  The  Athenians  sent  out  two  squadrotis 
to  pursue  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  prevent  the  spreading  of 
the  revolt ;  but  they  were  unable  to  check  the  skilful  manage- 
ment of  Alcibiades ;  and  while  he  was  pursuing  his  success- 
ful undertaking,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  king  oC 
Persia  and  Sparta»  in  which  the  Greek  towns  in  Ana  were 
delivered  up  to  the  barbarians. 

2j.  The  Chians,  though  put  to  flight  by  an  Athenian  fleets 
tried  to  induce  as  many  as  possible  to  join  die  revolt^  but  the 
Athenians  having  gradually  assembled  a  large  force  in  those 
partSy  compelled  most  of  the  revolted  towns  to  return  to  their 
alliance,  and  the  Spartan  admiral,  Chalddeus,  was  slain 
near  Miletus.  Chios  was  laid  waste,  and  the  islanders  were 
beaten  in  several  engagements.  Late  in  the  summer  of  b.c. 
412,  a  large  Athenian  reinforcement,  commanded  by  Phryni- 
chus  and  others,  amved  at  Samos,  and  forthwith  proceeded 
to  attack  Miletus.  A  battle  was  fought,  m  which  Tissapher- 
nes  and  Alcibiades  took  part,  but  no  decisive  victory  was 
gained  by  either  party,  when  suddenly  an  auxiliary  fleet  ar- 
rived from  Syracuse.  Phrynichus,  therefore,  wisely  retreated 
to  Samos,  and  his  allies,  the  Argives,  being  dissatisfied  widi 
this  movement,  returned  home.  The  Spartans  thus  remained 
in  possession  of  Miletus,  and  also  gained  over  some  other 
places ;  but  at  sea  the  Athenians  remained,  on  the  whole,  in 
the  ascendancy.  Tissaphemes  became  dissatisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  the  Spartans,  and  Alcibiades,  who  had  for  some 
time  been  suspected  by  them,  and  had  incurred  the  hatred  of 
their  king  Agis,  now  went  over  to  him,  and  persuaded  him  to 
reduce  the  support  which  till  then  he  had  given  to  the  Spar- 
tans, showing  him  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  Persia  to  al- 
low Sparta  and  Athens  to  weaken  each  other  The  advice 
was  adopted  by  Tissaphemes,  and  caused  no  small  loss  to  the 
Spartans. 

28.  But  Alcibiades  had  not  intended  to  benefit  the  kmg 
of  Persia  more  than  Athens  and  himself,  for  he  had  only 
wished  to  weaken  his  countrymen  so  far  as  to  induce  them 
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lo  recall  him  from  exile.  At  the  same  time  he  had  thrown  out 
several  hints  to  the  Athenians  at  Samos,  such  as,  tiiat  he 
would  gain  over  Tissaphernes  to  their  side ;  that  he  was  will- 
ing to  return  to  Athens  if  an  oligarchical  government  were 
instituted,  and  the  like.  The  Athenians  at  Samos,  and  espe* 
dally  the  nobles,  were  taken  with  the  scheme.  Phryntchus 
alone  set  himself  against  it ;  but  it  was  without  avail.  Pisan- 
der  went  to  Athens  with  the  proposals  of  Aldbiades,  and 
Tissaphernes  was  induced  at  once  to  side  with  the  Athenians. 
Pisander  met  a  stronger  opposition  at  Athens  than  he  had 
anticipated  ;  but  he  persevered,  and  at  last  the  people  yielded. 
Pisander  and  ten  envoys  were  then  sent  to  Alcibiades  and 
Tissaphernes.  Immediately  on  their  arrival,  they  made  Cos 
their  head-quarters  for  the  negotiation.  But  the  demands  of 
Alcibiades  were  so  exorbitant,  that  the  Athenian  commission- 
ers broke  o&  all  negotiation,  and  returned  to  Samos.  At 
Athens,  however,  the  promoters  of  the  scheme  had  been  very 
active,  and  at  the  beginning  of  b.c.  411,  the  oligarchical 
government  was  established.  In  many  of  the  allied  states 
the  same  change  was  successfully  accomplished.  The  leaders 
of  the  revolution  at  Athens,  with  Pisander  at  their  head, 
prevailed  upon  the  people  to  elect  ten  men  with  unlimited 
power,  who  were  to  prepare  a  series  of  new  laws.  A  body  of 
four  hundred  men  was  then  elected,  and  the  franchise  limited 
to  five  thousand  citizens,  all  others  being  deprived  of  it.  The 
council  of  Four  Hundred  had  almost  unlimited  power.  The 
chief  promoters  of  this  oligarchical  scheme  were  Pisander,  the 
orator  Antiphon,  and  Theramenes.  All  the  thoughts  of  the 
new  government  were  directed  towards  a  speedy  conclusion 
of  peace  with  Sparta.  At  the  same  time  deputies  were  sent 
to  Samos  to  gain  over  the  army  to  the  new  order  of  things. 
But  the  popular  party  m  Samos  itself,  and  the  Atheman  gen- 
erals, among  whom  was  Thrasybulus,  defended  the  rights  of 
the  peofiLe.  The  Samian  oligarchs  were  overpowered  by  the 
people,  and  when  the  Athenian  army  was  informed  of  tfa« 
tyrannical  and  cruel  proceedings  of  the  oligarchs  at  home, 
both  the  fleet  and  the  army  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  to 
maintain  the  old  democratic  constitution,  and,  in  case  of 
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need,  even  to  renounce  Athens,  and  seek  a  new  home  ds^ 
where. 

29.  During  the  time  of  these  disturbances  in  Samos  and 
at  Adiens,  the  Peloponnesians  remained  inactive  and  wasted 
their  time,  and  the  support  they  had  expected  from  Persia 
did  not  come.  But  still  the  Athenians  sustained  many  losses, 
for  Abydos,  Lampsacos,  Thasos,  Byzantium,  and  many  other 
towns  revolted,  and  even  Euboea,  which  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  Athens,  was  lost.  Things,  however,  were  pro- 
paring  which  were  to  be  ample  compensation  for  these  reverseai* 
For  Thrasybulus  had  at  length  prevailed  upon  the  army  in 
Samos  to  recall  Alcibiades.  When  he  arrived,  he  made  a  great 
display  of  his  patriotism  and  his  influence  with  Tissaphemes, 
and  the  soldiers  elected  him  their  commander  along  with 
Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus.  He  now  tried  to  inspire  Tis- 
saphemes  with  the  most  exaggerated  notions  of  his  new 
position  and  power,  for  the  satrap  had  not  yet  made  up  his 
mind  openly  to  support  the  Athenians  and  break  with  the 
Spartans,  whose  fleet  was  now  commanded  by  Mindarus.  In 
the  mean  time  envoys  from  Athens  arrived  at  Samos  and 
endeavored  to  exculpate  and  justify  the  oligarchic  rulers  of 
Athens*  But  the  soldiers  would  not  listen  to  them,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  moderation  of  Alcibiades  they  would  have 
returned  home  at  once  to  re-establish  the  democratic  form  of 
government  This  change,  however,  was  not  brought  about 
by  the  army,  but  by  the  quarrels  and  disputes  among  the 
leaders  of  the  oligarchy  itself ;  and  it  was  more  particularly 
Theramenes  who  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  counter- 
revolution. But  many  other  Athenians  also  suspected  that 
the  oligarchs  were  secretly  plotting  with  the  Spartans ;  and 
when  a  Lacedaemonian  fleet  actually  appeared  off  the  coast 
of  Attica,  the  people  rushed  to  their  ships  and  fought  a  battle 
In  which  they  lost  twenty-two  galleys,  and  Euboea  was  taken 
by  the  enemy.  For  a  moment  this  loss  filled  the  people  with 
despair,  but  they  soon  recovered,  and  in  the  assembly  which 
was  immediately  summoned,  the  Four  Hundred  were  deposed, 
and  many  other  useful  measures  were  carried  with  great 
moderation.    Envoys  were  forthwith  despatched  to  Samos  to 
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lecall  Alcibiades.    Pisander  and  some  of  his  friends  took 
tdnige  among  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Decelea. 

30.  Mindanis,  the  Spartan  admiral,  growing  at  length  tired 
of  waiting  in  vain  for  reinforcements  from  Tissapheme^  con- 
trived to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  Athenians  and  sailed  to 
the  Hellespont,  where  he  hoped  to  succeed  better  with  Phar- 
nabazus.  But  the  Athenian  fleet  followed  the  enemy,  and 
near  Cynossema  gained  a  great  victory,  which,  though  dearly 
purchased,  roused  their  courage  and  confidence.  A  second 
great  naval  battle  was  fought  near  Abydos,  in  which  the  ap- 
pearance of  Alcibiades  decided  the  victory.  Tissaphernes 
had  by  this  time  come  to  the  Hellespont,  and  as  Alcibiades 
was  trying  finally  to  win  him  over  to  the  side  of  Athens,  the 
satrap  seized  him  and  sent  him  as  a  prisoner  to  Sardes,  on 
the  ground  that  the  king  wished  to  continue  the  war  against 
Athens.  About  a  month  later,  however,  Alcibiades  made  his 
escape,  and  returning  to  the  fleet,  he  determined  to  fight  a  de- 
cisive battle  against  Mindarus.  He  accordingly  sailed  to 
Cyzicus,  and  coming  unexpectedly  upon  the  enemy  he  drove 
tli^m  on  shore  and  an  engagement  ensued  on  land  in  which 
Mindarus  fell.  The  army  fled,  and  the  entire  fleet  became 
the  prize  of  the  Athenians.  These  events  occurred  in  b.c 
410.  The  condition  of  the  Peloponnesians  after  this  defeat 
was  quite  hopeless,  while  the  Athenians  advanced  unchecked 
in  their  victorious  career,  and  recovered  all  that  was  lost  on 
the  Hellespont  In  Attica  also  the  Athenians  successfully 
repelled  an  attack  made  by  Agis  from  Decelea,  in  which  he 
sustained  great  loss.  Thrasyllus,  who  had  gained  this  victory 
easily,  obtained  large  reinforcements  with  which  he  sailed 
towards  the  west  coast  of  Asia,  and  finally  joined  the  fleet  at 
Sestos,  which  continued  the  contest  against  Pharnabazus. 

31.  In  the  beginning  of  b.c.  409,  Alcibiades  besieged 
Chalcedon  and  compelled  it  to  surrender.  Byzantium  was 
delivered  up  to  the  Athenians  by  traitors,  and  Phamabazua 
concluded  a  treaty  with  them,  in  which  he  promised  them 
twenty  talents.  This  treaty,  however,  was  never  ratified  by 
the  king,  who  continued  to  side  with  Sptarta,  and  sent  his  son 
Cyrus  as  commander  of  his  forces  in  Asia  Minor,  with  orders 
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to  support  the  cause  of  the  Peloponnesians.  These  things 
happened  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  b.c.  408,  and  the  time 
had  now  come  for  Alcibiades  to  return  to  his  country  as  the 
▼ictorious  and  admired  conqueror  of  its  enemies.  His  recep- 
tion at  Athens  was  enthusiastic — every  charge  which  had  been 
brought  against  him  was  forgotten,  and  for  a  time  he  was  the 
darling  of  the  people.  He  had  been  in  Athens  scarcely  three 
months,  when  he  was  made  commander  of  a  fleet  of  one  hun- 
dred galleys,  and  sailed  against  Andros  which  had  revolted 
from  Athens.  But  he  was  unable  to  reduce  the  island,  and 
this  furnished  his  enemies  with  a  fresh  handle  against  him, 
for  the  people  of  Athens  had  such  an  exalted  opinion  of  him 
as  to  believe  that  he  could  accomplish  every  thing,  and 
consequently  to  regard  any  failure  as  owing  to  his  want  of 
good  will.  1 

33.  The  Peloponnesians,  too,  were  now  commanded  by  a 
great  general,  Lysander,  the  successor  of  Mindarus,  and  a 
worthy  adversary  of  Alcibiades.  He  was  then  waiting  at 
Ephesus  for  the  arrival  of  Cyrus,  who  was  a  zealous  friend  of 
the  Spartans,  partly  from  hatred  of  Tissaphemes,  and  partly 
from  a  hope  to  be  assisted  by  the  land  forces  of  the  Spartans 
in  his  own  undertakings.  Lysander's  fleet  had  been  increased 
to  ninety  ships,  and  Antiochus,  one  of  the  officers  of  Alcibiades* 
although  forbidden  by  his  commander  to  attack  Lysander, 
sailed  into  the  harbor  of  Ephesus  to  challenge  the  enemy. 
The  general  engagement  which  arose  out  of  this,  ended  un- 
fortunately for  the  Athenians,  who  lost  seventeen  ships. 
Alcibiades  was  unable  to  repair  the  loss,  and  returned  to 
Samos.  There  the  army,  ascribing  the  discomfiture  to  his 
carelessness,  was  so  indignant  as  to  depose  him,  and  appoint 
(en  generals  in  his  stead,  B.a  407.  Alcibiades,  knowing  the 
fickleness  of  his  countrymen,  went  as  a  voluntary  exile  to 
Chersonesus,  and  never  saw  his  country  again.  Three  years 
later  he  showed  that  his  patriotism  was  undiminished ;  after 
the  downfall  of  Athens  he  went  to  the  satrap  Phamabazus^ 
who  abandoned  him  to  the  implacable  hatred  of  the  Spartans. 
Conon,  the  ablest  among  the  successors  of  Alcibiades,  re- 
mained at  the  head  of  his  forces  about  Samos.    In  B.a  406, 
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L3rsaiHfer  was  succeeded  by  Callicratidas,  a  yoong  hero  of  a 
disposition  similar  to  that  <k  Brasidas ;  he  took  Methymna  in 
Lesbos  by  storm,  put  Cooon  to  flight,  and  compelled  him  to 
engage  in  a  light  in  which  the  Athenians  lost  thirty  ships. 
The  Athenians,  on  hearing  of  this  and  other  reverses,  equipped 
with  the  utmost  speed  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  ten  sail, 
i^ich  was  increased  ar  Samos  to  one  hundred  and  fif^. 
Near  the  group  of  islands  called  Arginusae,  this  armament 
was  attacked  by  Callicratidas.  The  young  Spaitan  hero  fell 
in  the  battle,  and  the  victory  was  gained  by  the  Athenians. 
The  Lacedaemonians  lost  cowards  of  seventy  ships.  Imme- 
diately after  the  battle  a  storm  arose  which  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  the  Athenian  generals  to  collect  the  wrecks,  the 
shipwrecked,  and  the  corpses.  This  apparent  neglect  was 
seized  upon  at  Athens  by  their  enemies,  and  the  generals 
were  summoned  to  return  and  take  their  trial.  Six  of  them 
obeyed  the  command,  and  went  to  their  own  destruction,  for 
die  people,  goaded  on  by  its  democratic  leaders,  condemned 
tbem  all  to  death.  Theramenes,  who  was  one  of  the  gener- 
als, acted  the  part  of  an  accuser  of  his  colleagues  to  save 
himself,  and  Socrates  was  one  of  the  few  who  condemned  the 
proceedings  as  unjust.  But  the  eyes  of  the  people  were  soon 
after  opened,  and  its  evil  advisers  had  to  pay  for  their  crime 
with  their  lives. 

33.  After  the  death  of  Callicratidas,  Lysander  was  again 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Peloponnesian  forces,  and  in  B.C. 
405  he  joined  the  fleet  at  Ephesus,  with  reinforcements  and 
subsidies  from  various  quarters,  especially  from  young  Cyrus, 
who  was  then  plotting  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes.  Soon 
afterwards  Lysander  sailed  towards  the  Hellespont  and  took 
I^ampsacos.  He  was  followed  by  the  Athenian  fleet,  which 
took  its  station  at  iEgospotami,  opposite  to  Lampsacos,  in  a 
position  where  the  men  had  to  leave  their  ships  in  order  to 
obtain  provisions.  Alcibiades,  who  was  living  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, cautioned  his  countrymen,  but  his  advice  was  scorned. 
After  some  days,  when  the  Athenians  had  been  lulled  into 
security,  and  were  as  usual  scattered  on  the  shore,  Lysander 
attacked  them.     Conon,  seeing  the  impossibility  of  gathering 
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his  forces,  fled  with  a  few  ships ;  all  the  remainder  were  cul- 
tured, and  the  crews  were  cut  to  pieces  on  shore  or  taken 
prisoners.  Conon  escaped  to  Evagoras  in  Cyprus,  but  two  of 
his  colleagues  were  put  to  death  at  Lampsacos.  Lysander 
pow  proceeded  to  subdue  the  allies  of  Athens  one  after 
another,  but  sent  the  garrisons  of  the  cities  to  Athens,  where 
he  hoped  by  this  means  to  create  want  and  famine.  At  the 
same  time  all  the  Peloponnesian  land  forces  assembled  in 
Attica,  and  encamped  dose  to  the  gates  of  the  city;  and 
Lysander,  who  approached  with  his  fleet,  ravaged  Salamis, 
and  appeared  before  Piraeus.  Athens  was  thus  attacked  by 
land  and  by  sea ;  but  although  the  people  were  without  means 
of  defending  themselves,  they  yet  r^sed  to  surrender  at 
once,  for  they  kuew  the  fate  that  was  awaiting  them.  When 
at  length  famine  had  reached  a  fearful  height,  they  offered  to 
treat  with  the  Spartans,  if  they  would  promise  to  spare  the 
city  and  the  long  walls.  They  were  referred  to  the  ephors  at 
Sparta,  but  finding  that  negotiation  was  impossible  with  the 
exasperated  enemy,  they  were  obliged  to  submit  on  the  fol- 
lowing  terms :— that  the  long  walls  and  the  fortifications  of 
Pireus  should  be  pulled  down ;  that  all  ships,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  twelve,  should  be  delivered  up ;  that  all  the  exiles 
of  the  oligarchical  party  should  be  recalled  ;  that  henceforth 
Athens  and  Sparta  should  have  the  same  friends  and  the 
same  enemies ;  and  lastly,  that  Athens  should  recognize  the 
supremacy  of  Sparta  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  and  that  all 
her  allies  should  be  restored  to  independence.  Theramenes^ 
who  had  acted  a  very  equivocal  part  in  obtaining  this  peace, 
advised  the  desponding  people  to  accept  it  All  the  terms 
were  at  once  complied  with,  and  Lysander,  having  entered 
Piraeus,  commenced  the  work  of  demolition,  B.C.  404.  Thus 
ended  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  had  lasted  for  twentf- 
seven  years,  and  in  which  more  Hellenic  blood  had  been  i 
than  in  all  the  previous  wars  together. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

mOM  THK  CLOSB  OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR  TO  THB  PSACB 

OF  ANTALCIDAS. 

I.  As  soon  as  the  fortifications  were  demolished,  the 
people  of  Athens,  by  command  of  Lysander,  elected  thirty 
men,  commonly  called  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  who  were  to  rule 
tiie  state  according  to  a  constitution  to  be  newly  framed. 
The  most  conspicuous  among  them  was  Critias,  but  Thera- 
nienes  also  was  one  of  the  Thirty.  When  the  election  was 
completed,  the  Peloponnesian  army  and  fleet  departed.  But 
Lysander,  before  disbanding  his  fleet,  sailed  to  Samos,  where 
he  likewise  instituted  an  oligarchy,  and  then  returned  home 
with  immense  booty  and  the  tribute  he  had  levied  on  the 
former  allies  of  Athens.  The  Thirty  at  first  directed  their 
rigor  chiefly  against  the  leading  demagogues ;  this  rulCi 
however,  was  soon  forgotten,  or  made  a  mere  pretext  for  get- 
ting rid  of  the  noblest  and  wealthiest  men,  to  satisfy  ^e 
svarice  and  cupidity  of  the  tyrants.  But  the  number  of  exiles 
was  greater  than  that  of  those  who  were  put  to  death.  The 
reckless  cruelty  of  the  tyrants  knew  no  bnounds.  They  were 
assisted  in  their  deeds  of  blood  by  a  band  of  mercenaries  sent 
by  Lysander.  From  among  the  citizens  three  thousand  were 
selected,  who  alone  were  to  have  the  franchise,  and  to  be 
permitted  to  bear  arms.  All  the  rest  were  placed  beyond  the 
protection  of  the  law,  and  their  lives  depended  upon  the 
pleasure  of  the  Thirty.  About  one  thousand  four  hundred 
Athenians  fell  victims  to  the  blood-thirsty  oligarchs  during 
that  fearful  year,  called  in  Greek  history  the  year  of  anarchy, 
and  five  thousand  emigrated,  leaving  behind  all  that  they 
possessed.  The  rule  of  terror  was  so  great,  that  even  cities 
hostile  to  Athens  took  pity  upon  the  unfortunate  exiles. 
Tb^^tamenes  in  the  end  also  began  to  feel  that  he  could  not 
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cooperate  with  his  colleagues,  and  remonstrated  with  Cridas, 
in  return  for  which  Critias  charged  him  with  treason,  effaced 
his  name  from  the  list  of  citizens,  and  thereby  declared  him 
an  outlaw.  He  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  had  to  drink  the 
deadly  hemlock.  He  submitted  cheerfully  to  his  fate,  and 
thus  in  a  measure  atoned  for  the  offences  of  his  more  than 
equivocal  life. 

2.  But  the  more  reckless  the  tyrants  became,  the  more 
they  accelerated  the  day  of  retribution.  One  of  the  exiles 
was  Thrasybulus,  who  had  so  often  signalized  himself  during 
the  war.  He  had  at  first  gone  to  Thebes,  but  being  joined 
by  a  band  of  seventy  fellow-exiles,  he  had  taken  possession 
of  the  small  fort  of  Phyle,  in  the  north  of  Attica.  The  Thirty, 
unable  to  dislodge  him,  stationed  a  small  corps  in  the  neigh* 
borhood  to  watch  his  proceedings.  The  number  of  exiles 
flocking  to  him  soon  increased  to  seven  hundred,  with  whom 
he  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  and  then  proceeded  to  Piraeus. 
The  Thirty,  feeling  unsafe  at  Athens,  murdered  three  hundred 
horsemen  whom  they  suspected  of  favoring  the  exiles.  A 
battle  was  then  fought  in  the  streets  of  Pirsus,  in  which  the 
exiles  gained  the  victory.  Critias  himself  fell,  and  many  of 
his  followers.  The  conquerors  behaved  with  exemplary  mod- 
eration, and  the  vanquished  retreated  to  the  city,  from  which 
the  survivors  of  the  Thirty  withdrew  to  Eleusis.  Their  par- 
tisans at  Athens  endeavored  to  make  a  compromise;  bat 
failing  in  this,  both  they  and  the  Thirty  sent  to  Sparta  for 
assistance.  Lysander  accordingly  came  with  an  army,  and 
his  brother  blockaded  Piraeus  with  a  fleet.  The  Spartan 
king  Pausanias,  however,  being  jealous  of  the  exploits  of 
Lysander,  advanced  with  another  army,  but  was  anxious  to 
save  Athens,  and  to  restore  peace.  An  understanding  was 
easily  came  to,  and  a  general  amnesty  was  proclaimed  l^ 
Thrasybulus,  from  which  the  Thirty  and  then:  official  tools 
alone  were  exempted.  Thrasybulus  then  marched  up  into 
the  city»  advising  his  fellow-citizens  to  maintain  peace  and 
onion,  and  to  return  to  their  old  constitution.  The  advice 
was  strictly  followed ;  but  when  it  became  known  that  the 
Thirty  at  Eleusis  were  making  preparations  for  a  fresh  stmg- 
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gle,  the  people  inarched  out  in  a  body,  and  inflicted  summary 
punishment  upon  them.  Their  followers,  however,  and  even 
their  children,  were  pardoned  and  allowed  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  general  amnesty.  Such  was  the  end  of  the  tyranny  of 
the  Thirty  in  b.c.  403.  The  ancient  constitution  was  restored, 
and  a  commission  of  five  hundred  men  appointed  to  revise 
&e  laws  and  put  them  together  in  the  form  of  a  code. 

3.  Athens,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  had  been  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  empire,  had  now, 
according  to  all  appearance,  sunk  down  to  the  rank  of  a 
second-rate  state,  but  nevertheless,  as  throughout  the  war  it 
had  been  the  place  in  which  the  greatest  interest  was  centred, 
so  it  remained,  even  after  its  great  reverses,  a  state  possess- 
ing more  vitality  than  any  other.  Its  intellectual  vigor  and 
activity  were  progressing  as  actively  as  if  the  late  calamities 
bad  passed  by  without  any  disastrous  effect,  and  during  the 
period  which  now  followed,  Athens  was  so  rich  in  the  produc- 
tions of  art  and  literature,  that  in  some  respects  she  rose 
higher  even  than  in  earlier  and  happier  times,  though  it  must 
be  owned  that  fancy  and  imagination  gradually  gave  way  to 
thought  and  reflection,  and  that,  accordingly,  poetry  was  sup- 
planted by  learning.  The  loss  of  the  supremacy  of  Athens 
and  the  change  in  her  constitution  were  only  transitory ;  but 
the  changes  which  were  produced  by  the  war  on  Sparta  were 
of  a  more  serious  character.  Sparta  had  become  a  maritime 
power,  which  was  incompatible  with  the  character  of  its 
ancient  laws  and  institutions,  whose  object  was  to  make  it  a 
powerful  continental  state.  One  of  the  consequences  of  this 
change  was,  that  foreign  manners,  luxuries,  and  effeminacy, 
easily  found  their  way  into  Sparta,  although  the  ancient  forms 
continued  to  be  observed  most  scrupulously ;  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution  and  the  altered  circumstances  formed  a  most 
glaring  contrast  In  the  course  of  the  war,  the  power  of  the 
ephors  had  risen  to  such  a  point,  that  the  executive  was 
mainly  in  their  hands,  and  the  perpetual  quarrels  between 
tiie  two  kings  contributed  not  a  little  towards  making  the 
ephorate  a  despotic  power  in  the  state.  The  extenled  inter- 
course with  foreign  countries  rendered  the  introduction  of 
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money  among  the  Spartans  necessary;  and  £^9arta  soon  became 
the  richest  among  the  Greek  states,  that  is,  Spartan  citizens 
were  richer  than  those  of  any  other  state ;  but  the  wealth  was 
accumulated  in  a  few  families,  which  were  thus  enabled  to 
exercise  an  undue  influence  on  all  public  matters.  The 
number  of  nine  thousand  Spartan  citizens  mentioned  in  the 
tradition  about  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus  was  now  reduced 
to  seven  hundred !  of  these  only  one  hundred  were  in  the 
enjoyment  of  all  the  civic  rights,  and  these  few  lived  in  prood 
and  haughty  seclusion  from  the  rest  of  the  population. 

4.  Athens  came  forth  from  the  long  struggle  outwardly 
humbled,  but  not  internally  broken ;  and  the  Athenians  thci^ 
as  at  all  other  times,  displayed  a  high  degree  of  skill  in  ac- 
commodating themselves  to  new  circumstances,  or,  in  case  of 
need,  returning  to  their  ancient  institutions.  The  number  of 
Athenian  citizens  was  not  materially  diminished,  notwith- 
standing all  the  calamities  of  the  war  and  the  pestilence,  for 
they  were  liberal  in  bestowing  the  franchise  upon  aliens  and 
slaves  who  benefited  the  state  by  their  commerce  and  in- 
dustry. The  Athenian  people  were  often  led  by  unprincipled 
demagogues  into  acts  of  injustice  and  cruelty,  and  were  pre- 
vailed upon  by  them  to  squander,  on  pleasures  and  amuse- 
ments, the  money  from  the  public  treasury  which  ought  to 
have  been  devoted  to  the  public  service.  Large  sums  were 
thus  spent  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  poorer  citizens  to 
take  part  in  the  popular  coiuts  and  the  assembly,  and  to 
spend  a  holiday  in  the  theatre,  or  amuse  themselves  on  other 
festive  occasions.  Such  measures,  again,  created  an  inordi- 
nate love  of  pleasure  and  idleness.  But  notwithstanding  all 
this,  the  mass  of  the  people  on  all  occasions  displayed  a  pecu- 
liarly noble  character ;  they  were  always  more  honest,  virtuous, 
and  merciful  than  the  oligarchical  party,  which  could  not  sale 
itself  with  blood  whenever  circumstances  raised  it  into  power. 
The  misfortunes  which  the  war  and  their  own  party  spirit 
had  brought  upon  the  Athenians  led  them,  under  the  wise 
guidance  of  Thrasybulus,  to  reform  their  constitution,  and 
make  it  a  moderate  democracy,  which  was  again  placed,  as  of 
old,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Areopagus.     For  one 
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generation  at  least,  the  Athenians  lived  happy  under  their 
new,  or  rather  their  ancient,  constitution,  and  it  was  not  till 
^e  time  of  Philip  of  Macedonia  that  party  animosities  ap- 
peared again  to  disturb  that  happiness. 

5.  The  golden  age  of  Attic  art  and  literature  extends 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Persian  wars  to  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, and  accordingly  lasted  for  a  period  of  about  two  hun 
dred  years.  During  the  first  of  these  two  centuries  poetry  and 
art  were  cultivated  with  care  and  enthusiasm,  and  tiie  drama, 
the  highest  and  most  complicated  of  all  poetical  productions, 
reached  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  and  popularity.  The 
latter  century  is  the  period  in  which  Attic  prose,  in  oratory 
and  philosophy,  attained  its  full  development  The  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war  was  the  most  flourishing  season  of  the 
long  golden  age,  for  to  it  belong  Sophocles  and  Euripides, 
Aristophanes,  Thucydides,  and  Socrates.  The  last  of  these 
great  men,  though  he  did  not  write  any  work  himself,  has 
been  immortalized  by  his  disciples  Plato  and  Xenophon.  He 
is  truly  said  to  have  drawn  down  philosophy  from  heaven,  and 
to  have  introduced  it  into  the  habitations  of  men  ;  for  before 
bis  time  outward  nature  alone  had  been  the  object  of  specula- 
tion and  observation  with  philosophers,  whereas  he  directed 
attention  to  the  moral  nature  of  man  and  his  duties  to  his 
fellow-men.  But  he  had  to  pay  the  penalty  which  almost  all 
the  great  authors  of  new  ideas  have  to  pay.  He  was  accused 
of  disregarding  the  publicly  recognized  gods,  of  introducing 
new  divinities,  and  of  corrupting  the  young.  He  defended 
himself  manfully,  but  disdained  to  employ  any  illegal  means 
to  obtain  his  acquittal,  and  when  he  was  condemned  to  death, 
he  cheerfully  drank  the  fatal  cup,  in  b.c.  399,  after  a  long  and 
useful  life  of  seventy  years. 

6.  Ever  since  the  wars  with  Greece,  Persia  had  become 
weaker  and  weaker ;  and  its  history  consists  of  a  succession 
of  revolts  in  Egypt  and  other  provinces  of  court  intrigues  and 
cruel  punishments.  Xerxes  was  murdered  in  b.c.  465  by 
Artabanus,  who  occupied  the  throne  only  for  a  period  of  seven 
months,  and  was  succeeded  by  Artaxerxes  I.,  sumamed  Lon« 
gimanus,  from  b.c.  465  to  435.      His  successors,  Xerxes  II. 
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r^;ned  only  two  months,  and  Sogdianus  seven.  The  dinme 
was  then  occupied  by  Darius  II.,  surnamed  Nothus,  who  died 
in  B.C.  405,  leaving  behind  him  two  sons,  Cyrus  and  Artax- 
erxes,  surnamed  Mnemon,  who,  being  the  elder,  naturally 
succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne.  Cyrus,  as  we  have  al» 
ready  seen,  had  been  appointed  by  his  father  governor  of  the 
maritime  districts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  having  formed  the  plan 
of  placing  himself  on  the  throne,  with  the  aid  of  his  mother 
Parysatis,  he  had  formed  connections  with  Sparta,  and  enlist- 
ed in  his  service  malcontents  and  exiles  from  all  parts  of 
Greece ;  for  matters  had  now  come  to  this,  that  Greeks  lent 
their  swords  and  arms  for  money  even  to  the  arch-enemy  of 
their  own  country.  Strengthened  by  such  Greeks,  and  being 
plentifully  provided  with  money,  he  undertook  an  expedition 
against  his  brother,  who  had  already  for  some  years  occupied 
his  throne  ;  but  only  his  most  intimate  friends  knew  the  ob- 
ject of  the  expedition — Cyrus  making  the  army  believe  that  he 
was  marching  against  the  rebellious  Pisidians.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  B.C.  401  he  set  out  from  Sardes.  At  Thapsacus,  on  the 
Euphrates,  the  army  was  informed  that  they  were  marching 
against  the  king  of  Persia,  and  the  reluctance  of  the  soldiers 
was  overcome  only  by  increased  pay  and  liberal  promises.  In 
file  battle  of  Cunaxa,  where  Artaxerxes  himself  commanded  an 
army  of  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  men,  Cyrus  was 
slain  and  the  king  wounded.  The  Greek  mercenaries,  how- 
ever, were  unconquered,  and  offered  the  command  to  Ariseus,  a 
friend  of  Cyrus,  who  afterwards  faithlessly  deserted  them.  As 
they  refused  to  surrender,  they  were  under  various  pretexts 
drawn  into  the  interior  of  the  enemy's  country,  where  their  com- 
manders were  put  to  death.  Xenophon,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  a  detailed  account  of  this  memorable  enterprise, 
restored  their  sinking  courage,  and  exhorted  them  to  return 
home  under  all  circumstances.  The  retreat  was  then  com- 
menced— ^the  Spartan  Cheirisophus  commanding  the  van  and 
Xenophon  the  rear.  They  proceeded  northward  through  un- 
known mountainous  countries,  and  after  encountering  the  most 
untoward  difficulties,  being  pursued  by  Tissaphernes,  the 
Persian  satrap,  and  attacked  by  the  fierce  and  warlike  Car- 
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djHchi,  they  at  length  reached  the  Greek  city  of  Trapezus. 
Their  number,  which  had  originally  amounted  to  nearly  thirteen 
thousand,  was  then  reduced  to  eight  thousand.  From  Trapeaus 
they  proceeded  pardy  along  the  coast  and  partly  by  sea  to  the 
western  coast  of  the  Euxine.  Five  thousand  of  them  there  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  a  Thracian  prince,  but  were  afterwards 
recalled  to  Asia,  where  hostilities  had  in  the  mean  time  broken 
out  between  the  Spartans  and  Tissaphemes.  This  retreat  of 
the  Greeks  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  all  military  history, 
and  shows  the  superiority  of  a  small  band  of  well -disciplined 
soldiers  over  hosts  of  untrained  barbarians.  The  whole  ex- 
pedition lasted  no  more  than  fifteen  months,  ending  in  the 
autumn  of  b.c.  400. 

7.  The  death  of  Cyrus  had  dianged  the  relation  suDsisting 
between  Sparta  and  the  king  of  Persia*  Tissaphernes,  who 
had  remained  faithful  to  his  master  during  the  msunectiou 
of  Cyrus,  was  rewarded  with  the  satrapy  of  Asia  Minor  ;  but 
on  his  return  the  Greek  cities  refused  to  obey  him.  Many  of 
them  had  during  the  late  war  in  Greece  become  subject  to 
Persia,  and  those  which  were  yet  free  now  invoked  the  assist- 
ance of  Sparta.  Thimbron  accordingly  was  sent  with  a  large 
force  into  Asia ;  but  though  reinforced  by  the  Athenians,  as 
well  as  by  the  Asiatic  cities,  he  effected  little,  and  his  successor 
Dercyilidas,  being  personally  hostile  to  Phamabazus,  entered 
into  negotiations  with  Tissaphernes,  b.c.  399.  By  thi2>  means 
he  gained  over  many  of  the  iEolian  cities,  and  then  went  to 
Chersonesus  to  protect  the  Greek  towns  there  against  the  in- 
roads of  the  Thracians.  The  liberation  of  the  Greek  cities 
in  Asia  was  carried  on  vigorously,  but  at  the  same  time 
Pharnabazus  and  Tissaphemes  became  reconciled,  and  their 
united  forces  met  the  Greeks  on  the  north  of  the  Maeander. 
No  battle,  however,  was  fought,  and  a  truce  was  concluded 
in  B.C.  397,  to  enable  both  parties  to  consider  the  terms  of 
peace  proposed  by  Dercyilidas,  who  demanded  the  indepcn- 
dence  of  the  Gieek  towns.  The  satraps  consented  to  this, 
on  condition  that  the  Greek  armies  and  governors  should 
be  withdrawn  from  them. 

8.  While  Thimbron  and  Dercyilidas  were  engaged  on  tlie 
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coasts  of  Asia,  the  Spartan  king  Agis  was  carrying  on  a  wai 
against  Elis,  which  lasted  for  two  years,  b.c.  399  and  398, 
and  at  the  end  of  which  Elis  was  compelled  to  demolish  its 
fortifications,  to  recognize  the  independence  of  the  towns  in 
Triphylia,  and  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Sparta.  Soon 
after  the  conclusion  of  this  peace  Agis  died,  and  was  succeed 
ed  by  his  brother  Agesilaus,  the  most  intelligent  ruler  in  the 
whole  history  of  Sparta,  ac.  398.  In  the  very  beginning  of 
his  reign  a  conspiracy  of  the  poor,  headed  by  one  Cinadon, 
was  formed  against  the  few  wesdthy  Spartans.  It  was  thwarted 
solely  by  the  prudence  and  circumspection  of  Agesilaus,  but 
the  causes  which  had  led  to  it  were  not  removed,  and  the 
evil  continued  to  increase.  Soon  after  this,  information  was 
received  at  Sparta  of  fresh  preparations  of  Persia  against  the 
Greeks,  and  Agesilaus,  accompanied  by  Lysander,  set  out 
with  a  large  force  for  Asia,  and  arrived  at  Ephesus.  Tissa- 
phemes,  not  yet  feeling  sufficiently  prepared,  concluded  a 
truce  with  Agesilaus,  promising  to  ask  for  the  king's  sanction 
to  the  independence  of  the  Greek  cities ;  but  his  real  object 
was  to  gain  time  and  to  collect  his  forces.  Lysander,  whose 
ambition  became  offensive  to  Agesilaus,  was  sent  to  the  Hel- 
lespont When  at  length  Tissaphemes  threw  aside  the  mask, 
Agesilaus  also  obtained  reinforcements  and  marched  into 
Phrygia,  a  portion  of  which  he  laid  waste ;  but  nothing  of 
importance  was  achieved.  During  a  second  in vasion,  a  battle 
was  fought  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sardes,  in  which  Agesilaus 
gained  a  complete  victory.  In  consequence  of  this,  Tissa- 
phemes was  deposed,  and  his  successor  Tithraustes  put  him 
to  death.  The  new  satrap  then  concluded  a  truce  with  the 
Spartan  king,  and  by  a  large  bribe  induced  him  to  direct  his 
arms  against  Pharnabazus.  Agesilaus  was  also  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Spartan  navy,  which  was  furnished  by  the 
Asiatic  cities,  and  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
galleys,  but  he  transferred  this  office  to  Pisander,  his  wife's 
brother,  a  bold  but  inexperienced  man,  b.c.  395.  Agesilaus 
was  very  successful  in  his  operations  against  Phamabazu% 
and  advanced  so  far  into  the  interior  that  he  began  making 
preparations  for  an  expedition  into  the  heart  of  the  Persian 
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crapira  Bot  this  plan  was  not  carried  into  effect,  for  in  tbe 
midst  of  his  jMreparations  he  was  summoned  to  retom  to 
Greece,  b.  c  394. 

9.  Dnring  the  successful  enterprises  of  Agesilaus  in  Am, 
Tithraustes  had  contrived^  by  means  of  Persian  gold,  to  stir 
up  the  Greelcs  against  Sparta,  in  the  hope  that  this  might 
be  the  means  of  getting  rid  of  so  dangerous  an  enemy  as 
Agesilaus.  The  plan  succeeded,  and  Thebes,  Corinth,  Ai^nos, 
and  Athens,  formed  a  league  against  Sparta,  which  had 
rendered  itself  odious  to  all  the  Greeks,  because  its  hannosts, 
or  governors  of  cities,  everywhere  acted  like  tyrants,  although 
the  Spartans  boasted  of  being  the  deliverers  of  Greece  from 
the  tyranny  of  Athens.  Hostilities  were  commenced  between 
the  Locrians  and  the  Phocians,  the  former  of  irhom  were 
supported  by  liiebes,  while  the  latter  iq)plied  to  Sparta 
for  assistance.  A  Spartan  army,  commanded  by  Lysander, 
proceeded  to  the  scene  of  the  war,  and  on  its  passage  through 
Bceotia  made  an  attack  upon  Haliartos,  b.c.  395.  The 
Thebans  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  town^  and  Lysander  was 
slain.  This  was  the  first  battle  in  the  war  commcmly  called 
the  Boeotian  or  Corinthian  war.  Soon  after  the  battle,  the 
Spartan  king  Pausanias  also  arrived,  but  on  finding  what  had 
happened,  he  retreated — ^a  step  which  brought  upon  him  a 
capital  chai^,  and  obliged  him  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  exile  at  Tegea.  The  confederates  now  held  a  con- 
gress at  Codnth  to  deliberate  about  the  future  management 
of  the  war ;  and  the  alliance  was  readily  joined  by  the  Eu- 
bceans,  Leacadians,  Acamanians,  Ambradans,  and  Chaldd- 
lans.  Several  important  places  were  wrested  from  Spaita, 
or  induced  to  revolt.  While  the  power  of  Sparta  was  thus 
sinking  in  Greece,  the  king  of  Persia  intrusted  Conon,an  able 
Athenian  exile,  with  unlimited  power  to  equip  a  fleet  against 
her.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  Agesilaus  was  ordered  to 
return  home  from  Asia,  He  obeyed  with  a  heavy  hearty  and 
in  thirty  days  reached  Greece  by  the  same  road  which  Xerxes 
had  once  traversed.  Before  his  arrival  in  Boeotia  the  war  had 
already  broken  out.  The  Corinthians  and  their  allies,  pre* 
venting  the  Spartan  army  from  marching  northward,  were  aa- 
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sembled  at  Nemea,  and  a  battle  was  f  oa|^t  there  in  which  the 
Spartans  gained  the  victory.  Agesilaus,  having  received  in- 
formation of  it  at  Amphipolis,  continued  his  march  southward 
amidst  great  difficulties.  Late  in  the  summer  of  B.C.  394  he 
reached  Boeotian  and  there  was  met  by  the  distressing  news  of 
the  entire  defeat  of  the  fleet,  and  the  death  of  Lysander.  This 
defeat  had  been  sustained  o£E  Cnidos,  and  its  consequences 
were  of  immense  advantage  to  the  reviving  power  of  Athens. 
A  few  days  later  a  battle  was  fought  between  Agesilaus  and 
the  confederates  on  the  banks  of  the  Cephissus,  in  the  plain 
of  Coroneia.  The  contest  was  carried  on  with  rage  and 
hatred,  each  party  being  bent  upon  destroying  the  other ;  but 
in  the  end  Agesilaus  was  victorious,  and  having  dedicated  to 
the  Delphic  god  one  hundred  talents  of  the  booty  made  in 
Asia,  he  went  home  and  disbanded  his  army. 

lo.  After  this  the  war  was  continued  by  means  of  ravaging 
incursions  into  the  territory  of  Corinth,  where  the  exaspera- 
tion rose  to  such  a  pitch  that  all  who  were  known  to  wish  for 
peace  were  massacred.  But  a  few  who  had  escaped  opened 
the  gates  of  Lectueon,  the  Corinthian  port-town,  to  the  Lace- 
daemonians, who  forthwith  demolished  a  part  of  its  walls,  B.C. 
393.  The  war  continued  to  be  carried  on  in  the  Corinthian 
territory,  but  Corinth,  with  the  aid  of  the  Athenian  Iphicrates 
and  his  peltasts,  maintained  itself  successfully  against  the 
Spartans  under  Agesilaus,  and  even  recovered  several  places 
which  had  been  lost.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Greek  cities  in 
Asia  Minor  were  delivered  from  their  Spartan  governors,  and 
joined  Phamabazus  and  Conon,  both  of  whom  in  the  spring 
of  B.C.  393  sailed  with  a  fleet  to  the  coast  of  Laconia,  spreads 
ing  devastation  wherever  they  landed,  and  making  themselves 
masters  of  Cythera.  Pharnabazus  supplied  the  Greeks  with 
subsidies  against  Sparta,  and  even  consented  to  Conon's  plan 
to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Athens.  The  work  of  restoration  was 
carried  on  with  such  vigor,  that  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  393  H 
was  completed.  The  maritime  power  of  Sparta  was  at  ao 
end,  and  Athens  was  fast  recovering  her  former  supremacy 
But  the  Spartans  resolved  to  neutralize  the  influence  of  Conon 
or,  if  possible,  to  ruin  him  by  intrigues.    The  crafty  Antald 
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das  acoonfingly  was  sent  to  propose  terms  of  peace  to  Tin- 
bazus,  a  Persian  satrap,  by  whidi  the  Asiatic  cities  were  to  be 
sacrifkred  to  the  king  of  Persia ;  but  the  islands  and  the  cities 
in  Greece  were  to  be  free  and  independent.  The  satrap  was 
pleased  with  the  scheme,  though  it  was  opposed  by  Conon 
and  other  envo3rs,  who  had  likewise  gone  to  Asia.  In  order 
to  enable  the  Spartans  to  compel  the  other  Greek  states  to 
jrield,  Tiribazus  advanced  them  money  to  build  a  fleet,  and 
Conon  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Persians.  He  made  hLs  es- 
cape soon  after,  but  took  no  further  part  in  the  war,  and  died 
in  Cyprus.  But  after  a  short  time  quarrels  among  the  Persian 
satraps  induced  them  to  change  their  policy,  so  that  Sparta 
had  to  continue  the  war  against  the  Persians,  while  Athens 
was  favored  by  them. 

II.  Meanwhile,  the  Spartans  gained  some  advantages  in 
Acamania,  which  country  they  compelled  to  enter  into  an 
alliance  with  them,  bjc  390  ;  and  the  Spartan  Teleutias  was 
successful  in  preventing  the  Athenians  from  reaping  benefit 
from  a  revolution  which  had  taken  place  in  the  island  of 
Rhodes,  and  in  which  the  popular  party  had  gained  the  upper 
hand.  These  circumstances  alarmed  the  Athenians  not  a 
little,  and  they  once  more  sent  out  the  aged  Thrasybulus 
with  a  fleet  He  first  gained  considerable  advantages  on  the 
coast  of  Thrace  and  in  the  i£gean,  and  then  proceeded  to 
Rhodes,  but  was  taken  by  surprise  in  his  camp  at  Aspendos 
and  killed.  Owing  to  the  fall  of  this  brave  man,  whose  place 
was  supplied  by  the  reckless  and  effeminate  Agyrrhius,  the 
Spartans  recovered  their  losses  on  the  coasts  of  the  Helles- 
pont, until  they  were  defeated  in  b.c.  389  by  Iphicrates  at 
Abydos.  In  the  year  following  they  made  themselves  roasL 
ters  of  i£gina,  and  harassed  the  Attic  territory.  While  these 
things  were  occurring  in  Greece,  Antalcidas  again  went  to 
Asia,  determined  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Pe/sia,  in  spite  of 
all  opposition.  At  the  same  time  he  increased  the  naval 
power  of  Sparta,  and  did  much  injury  to  the  commerce  be- 
tween Athens  and  the  Euxine.  These  circumstances  led  the 
Athenians  also  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  peace,  and  their  allieS| 
the  Aigives  and  Corinthians,  being  tired  of  the  war,  likewise 
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sent  envoys  to  Tiribazus.  With  the  consent  ci  these  ainba^ 
oadors  a  peace  was  concluded  on  the  following  tenns : — ^That 
the  cities  in  Asia  and  the  islands  of  Clazomens  and  Cypnu 
should  belong  to  the  king  of  Persia ;  but  that  all  other  Greek 
towns,  large  and  small,  should  be  independent,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Scyros,  which  should,  as  ol 
old,  belong  to  the  Athenians.  This  peace,  called  the  peace 
of  Antalcidas,  was  concluded  in  b.c.  387.  The  Thebans  and 
Argives  were  not  inclined  to  comply  with  its  terms,  according 
to  which  they  ought  to  have  set  free  the  towns  in  fheir  re- 
spective territories,  over  which  they  had  hitherto  exercised  the 
supremacy.  But  they  were  compelled  by  threats  to  yield. 
Sparta,  however,  which  ought  to  have  been  foremost  in  eman- 
cipating the  towns  of  Laconia  and  Messenia,  retained  its  sov^ 
ereignty  over  them,  while  it  sacrificed  the  independence  of 
the  Asiatic  Greeks,  to  secure  which  so  many  battles  had  been 
fought  against  the  barbarians  during  the  last  hundred  years. 


CHAPTER  X. 

rROll  THX  PBACX  OP  ANTALCIDAS  TO  TRS  BATTLX  OT 
CH/BRONBIA. 

I.  Thb  object  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  was  to  divide  all 
Greece  into  a  large  number  of  small  independent  states ;  but 
that  object  was  never  completely  attained.  Sparta  itself  not 
only  refused  to  resign  its  supremacy  over  Laconia  and  Mes- 
senia, but  openly  aimed  at  the  sovereignty  of  all  (keece. 
The  small  towns,  moreover,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  were 
naturally  subjugated  by  their  more  powerful  neighbors.  In 
the  quarrels  which  thus  arose,  Sparta  took  a  dishonest  part 
and  fostering  dissension,  turned  it  to  its  own  advantage  by 
subduing  both  small  and  great  In  this  manner  the  Manti- 
neans  became  subject  to  Sparta.  The  city  was  destroyed  and 
its  inhabitants  were  distributed  among  four  open  villages,  B.C. 
.)85.    In  ac.  3S4,  Phlius  experienced  a  similar  fate,  and 
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Sparta  by  violence  established  her  supremacy  in  Peloponnesus, 
Aigos  alone  maintaining  its  independence.  But  not  satisfied 
with  this  she  assumed  the  right  of  interfering  in  the  affairs  of 
the  most  distant  parts  of  Greece.  A  coalition  was  then 
forming  in  the  north,  of  which  Olynthos  was  the  head ;  and  a 
report  that  Athens  and  Boeotia  purposed  to  join  it,  induced 
the  Spartans  at  once  to  send  out  Eudamidas  with  two  thou- 
sand men,  who  took  possession  of  Potidaea.  The  war,  of  which 
this  was  the  commencement,  is  called  the  Oiynthlan,  and 
lasted  from  b.c  383  to  379.  Soon  after  the  departure  of  Eu- 
damidas, the  great  army  of  the  Peloponnesian  allies  followed 
under  Phcebidas.  On  his  arrival  in  Boeotia,  the  oligarchical 
party  of  Thebes  betrayed  the  city  into  the  hands  of  Phoebidas, 
and  Ismenias,  the  leader  of  the  popular  party,  was  arrested. 
Sparta  sanctioned  this  act  of  base  treason,  and  Ismenias  was 
put  to  death.  But  about  three  hundred  men  of  the  popular 
party  escaped  to  Athens,  one  of  whom  was  Pelopidas,  the 
future  deliverer  of  his  country.  Epaminondas,  the  friend  of 
Pelopidas,  though  belonging  to  the  same  party,  was  left  un- 
molested, because  he  had  neither  wealth  nor  rank  to  make  him 
formidable. 

2.  The  war  against  Olynthos  was  at  first  unsuccessful, 
onto  in  B.C.  381,  Agesipolis,  with  a  fresh  army  and  numerous 
reinforcements,  gave  a  different  turn  to  the  state  of  affairs, 
and  compelled  the  Olynthians  to  confine  themselves  within 
their  walls.  But  Agesipolis  died  the  year  after,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  command  by  Polybiades,  who  continued  the 
siege,  and  in  the  end  forced  the  Olynthians  by  famine  to  sue 
for  peace.  A  treaty  was  accordingly  concluded,  in  which  the 
supremacy  of  Sparta  was  recognized,  B.C.  379.  Sparta  had 
now  reached  the  height  of  her  power ;  all  opposition  was 
crushed,  and  Argos  and  Corinth  were  as  yet  too  exhausted  to 
venture  upon  a  fresh  war.  But  this  year  of  Sparta's  greatest 
prosperity  was  at  the  same  time  the  beginning  of  her  dowa- 
faU. 

3.  Pelopidas  in  his  exile  had  been  fonning  plans  of  de- 
livering his  country,  and  with  a  small  number  of  fellow-exilet 
he  entered  Thebes  by  night  in  disguise ;  and  being  there 
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joined  by  Charon,  they  proceeded  to  the  houses  of  the  leaders 
of  the  oligarchy  and  put  them  to  death.  The  citizens  were 
then  called  out  to  assert  their  freedom.  At  daybreak  all  the 
Thebans  assembled  in  arms,  and  an  Athenian  army,  which 
had  been  waiting  on  the  frontier,  hastened  to  Thebes  to  assist 
the  popular  party.  The  Spartan  harmost  withdrew  to  the 
Cadmea,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  capitulate ;  he  and  his  gar- 
rison were  allowed  to  depart  unhurt,  but  those  Thebans  who 
had  been  instrumental  in  betraying  the  city  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  were  put  to  death.  The  Spartans  on  hearing  the 
tidings  of  these  events,  resolved  to  reduce  Thebes  by  force  of 
arms,  and  thus  commenced  the  Theban  war,  which  lasted  for 
many  years,  from  B.C.  378  to  362.  During  this  war,  in  which 
all  Greece  took  part,  Thebes  recovered  the  supremacy  of 
Bceotia,  and  under  £paminondas  even  gained  that  of  all 
Greece ;  while  Athens  recovered  her  maritime  ascendancy. 
By  this  war,  too,  Greece  weakened  herself  so  much,  that  sub- 
sequently she  became  an  easy  prey  to  the  Macedonians. 

4.  In  the  beginning  of  B.C.  378,  Cleombrotus  invaded 
Boeotia,  but  committed  no  act  of  hostility  against  Thebes ; 
and  the  Athenians,  who  from  fear  began  to  think  of  renoun- 
cing their  alliance  with  Thebes,  were  induced  only  by  a  strat- 
agem to  remain  faithful.  They  then  earnestly  prepared  for 
war  against  Sparta,  and  concluded  alliances  not  only  with  the 
Boeotians,  but  with  the  most  powerful  maritime  towns,  such 
as  Chios,  Byzantium,  Rhodes,  Mytilene,  and  a  large  number 
of  others.  Athens  was  at  the  head  of  this  new  confederacy, 
and  had  the  supreme  command  in  the  war ;  but  every  alHed 
state  had  a  separate  vote.  The  Athenian  navy  was  gradually 
increased  to  three  hundred  sail,  and  the  moderation  and  wis- 
dom displayed  by  the  Athenians  in  their  new  position  secured 
to  them  the  confidence  of  the  confederates.  During  the  first 
two  years  of  the  war,  the  Lacedaemonians  invaded  and  ravaged 
Boeotia,  but  nothing  of  any  consequence  was  effected,  for  the 
Thebans  remained  behind  their  fortifications;  in  the  third 
year  the  Lacedaemonians  were  repulsed  by  the  Athenians  in 
attempting  to  march  through  the  passes  of  Cithaeron.  Mean- 
while, Pelopidas  had  formed  and  trained  an  excellent  army 
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at  Thebes,  the  most  illustrious  part  of  which,  the  sacred  band| 
consisted  of  a  body  of  the  most  patriotic  young  men.  The 
Spartans,  after  being  baf9ed  by  the  Athenians,  built  a  fleet 
partly  to  operate  against  Athens,  and  partly  to  transport  their 
troops  into  Bceotia,  but  it  was  destroyed  off  Naxos  by  the 
Athenian  Chabrias,  in  b.c.  376 ;  and  to  prevent  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  from  sending  forces  against  Boeotia,  the  Athenians, 
sending  Timotheus  with  a  fleet  round  Peloponnesus,  gained 
possession  of  Cythera,  and  induced  Cephallenia,  Acamania, 
and  several  Epirot  tribes  to  join  the  Athenian  confederacy 
By  this  means  Bceotia  escaped  being  again  harassed  and 
ravaged  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  Thebes  established  her 
supremacy  over  the  Boeotian  towns,  which  was  completed  in 
B.C.  375,  when  the  influence  of  Sparta  was  broken  in  a  battle 
near  Orchomenos. 

5.  The  success  of  Thebes  excited  fears  and  alarm  at 
Athens,  and  led  to  a  peace  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  on 
the  understanding  that  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas 
should  be  carried  into  effect.  Thebes,  guided  by  Pelopidas 
and  Epaminondas,  refused  to  become  a  party  to  this  peace, 
and  the  Boeotian  towns  which  still  asserted  their  indepen- 
dence, such  as  Platseae,  Thespiae,  and  Orchomenos,  were 
razed  to  the  ground.  The  peace  between  Athens  and  Sparta 
did  not  indeed  last  long,  but  Athens  pursued  an  independent 
course,  leaving  Sparta  to  continue  the  war  against  Thebes. 
In  the  other  parts  of  Greece  the  intestine  struggles  between 
oligarchy  and  democracy  were  continued  or  recommended 
with  the  same  fierceness  as  during  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  as  the  oligarchs  were  no  longer  supported  by  Sparta,  the 
democratic  party  almost  everywhere  gained  the  upper  hand. 
At  Zacynthos,  where  the  popular  party  was  aided  by  Timo- 
theus, the  Spartans  were  unsuccessful  in  attempting  to  sup- 
port the  oligarchs;  they  were  at  the  same  time  besieging 
Corcyra,  likewise  in  aid  of  their  partisans,  and  before  Iphic- 
rates,  who  succeeded  Timotheus,  could  reach  the  island, 
the  Spartans  had  been  defeated,  and  their  fleet,  from  fear  oi 
the  Athenians,  had  retreated  to  Leucas,  b.  c.  373.  But  Iphic- 
rates  nevertheless  continued  the  war  with  great  success,  and 
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was  on  the  point  of  beginning  operations  against  Pelopoiv 
nesusy  when  negotiations  for  peace  were  again  commenced* 
The  terms  proposed  by  the  king  of  Persia,  who  now  acted 
the  part  of  a  mediator  among  the  Greeks,  were  again  those  of 
Antalddas,  and  were  accepted  by  both  Athens  and  Sparta, 
but  Thebes  was'  excluded  because  it  refused  to  set  the  Boeo- 
tian towns  free. 

6.  Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  this  peace,  the 
Spartan  king  Cleombrotus  marched  into  Boeoti^  and  in  b.c. 
371  the  Thebans,  without  any  allies,  fought  the  great  battle 
of  Leuctra  against  an  army  far  more  numerous  than  their 
own.  But  being  commanded  by  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas. 
they  gained  a  brilliant  victory,  for  Cleombrotus  was  killed, 
and  with  him  four  hundred  Spartans  and  upwards  of  three 
diousand  Laconians.  The  victory  was  owing  to  the  prudence 
and  courage  of  Epaminondas,  who  on  that  day  gave  the  first 
signal  proof  of  his  skill  as  a  military  commander.  Sparta  in 
this  battle  lost  her  military  glory  and  her  power ;  her  su- 
premacy in  Peloponnesus  was  gone,  and  the  Arcadians  were 
the  first  that  began  to  assert  their  independence.  Mantineia 
was  rebuilt ;  all  the  Arcadian  states  united  themselves  into 
one,  and  it  was  resolved  to  found  a  capital,  which  was  forth- 
with commenced,  and  received  the  name  of  Megalopolis 
The  Spartans  indeed  endeavored  to  check  the  growth  of  this 
new  state,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  Arcadians  expected  sup- 
port from  Thebes,  which  strengthened  itself  by  alliances  with 
the  Phocians,  Euboeans,  Locrians,  Acarnanians,  and  others, 
and  then  invaded  Peloponnesus,  in  B.C.  369,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas.  In  Peloponnesus  they 
were  joined  by  the  Arcadians,  Argives,  and  Eleans,  and  an 
army  of  seven  thousand  men  marched  against  Sparta.  Never 
had  an  enemy  been  so  near  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  in  their 
alarm  the  Spartans  would  even  have  enlisted  their  slaves,  had 
they  not  been  afraid  of  them.  As  the  first  attack  on  the  city 
produced  no  effect,  Epaminondas  proceeded  southward  as 
far  as  Helos  and  Gythion,  which  he  set  on  fire.  Large  num- 
bers of  Helots  and  Spartan  subjects  flocked  to  his  standard. 
But  the  severest  blow  he  inflicted  upon  his  enemies  consisted 
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in  the  restoration  of  the  independence  of  Messenia.  He  in- 
vited the  Messenians  from  all  parts  of  Greece  to  return  to 
their  ancient  homes,  and  began  building  the  capital  of  Mes- 
sene  at  the  foot  of  Ithome,  which  became  its  citadel.  All 
this  was  accomplished  in  less  than  three  months,  after  which 
Epaminondas  returned  to  Boeotia,  in  the  autumn  of  b.c.  369. 
7.  Sparta  in  her  distress  applied  to  Athens  for  assistance, 
and  the  Athenians,  with  their  wonted  generosity,  sent  Iphic* 
rates  into  Peloponnesus;  a  treaty  was  at  the  same  time 
concluded  between  the  two  cities,  according  to  which  the 
supreme  command  should  belong  to  each  alternately.  But 
Iphicrates  was  not  able  to  cut  oB.  the  return  of  Epaminondas 
from  Peloponnesus,  as  he  had  hoped.  In  the  year  b.c.  368 
Epaminondas  made  a  second  expedition  against  Sparta.  The 
Isthmus  was  occupied  by  Athenian  and  Peloponnesian  forces, 
but  Epaminondas  defeated  them  and  forced  his  way  into  the 
peninsula,  where,  being  joined  by  his  allies,  he  ravaged  the 
territories  of  several  towns  attached  to  Sparta,  and  compelled 
others  to  surrender.  In  the  mean  time  Sparta  received  suc- 
cor from  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily;  and  Arcadia,  in 
consequence  of  its  ambition  or  arrogance,  found  itself  forsaken 
by  Thebes.  While  the  condition  of  Sparta  was  thus  somewhat 
improved,  proposals  of  peace  arrived  from  the  king  of  Persia ; 
but  they  were  not  listened  to,  and  Thebes  peremptorily  de- 
clared that  she  would  not  give  up  her  supremacy  over  Boeotia. 
The  war  therefore  continued,  although  another  enemy  had 
arisen  in  the  north,  against  whom  Thebes  had  to  direct  a  part 
of  her  forces.  Jason  of  Pherae  in  Thessaly,  being  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Thessalian  towns,  and  seeing  the  distracted  state 
of  Greece,  formed  the  scheme  of  raising  himself  to  the  supremacy 
of  all  the  Greek  states.  With  this  view  he  interfered  in  the 
war  between  Thebes  and  Sparta ;  but  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Leuctra,  in  b.&  370,  he  was  assassinated.  His  two  successors 
were  likewise  murdered  in  rapid  succession.  Alexander, 
who  then  succeeded  to  the  tyrannis  of  Pherae  and  to  the 
command  of  the  Thessalian  towns,  attacked  Macedonia,  but 
concluded  a  treaty  with  king  Alexander,  whose  brother  Philip 
he  received  as  a  hostage.     In  B.C.  368  Pelopidas  in  ''aded 
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Thessaly,  but  was  made  prisoner.  It  was  ia  vain  tiiat  the 
Thebans  sent  an  army  into  Tbessaly  to  obtain  his  liberation, 
for  Alexander  of  Phene  was  assisted  by  the  Athenians  ;  but 
Epaminondas  in  a  second  campaign  gained  his  end.  Some 
years  later,  Pelopidas  again  entered  Thessaiy  to  assist  the 
towns  against  their  cruel  tyrant,  but  he  fell  in  a  bloody  battle 
at  Cynoscephake ;  the  Thebans,  howerer,  gained  the  victory, 
and  compelled  the  tyrant  to  restore  independence  to  the 
Thessalian  towns,  and  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Thebes, 
B.C.  364. 

8.  Meanwhile  the  Arcadian  state  had  come  to  an  untimely 
end ;  it  had  carried  on  the  war  against  Sparta  Single-handed  ; 
but  the  Spartans,  with  the  reinforcements  from  Syracuse,  de- 
feated the  Arcadians  in  b.c.  367,  in  a  battle  in  which  ten 
thousand  Arcadians  are  said  to  have  fallen,  while  the  Spartans 
did  not  lose  a  single  man.  In  the  year  after  this  battle,  bx:. 
366,  Epaminondas  invaded  Peloponnesus  for  the  third  time ; 
but  the  few  advantages  he  gained  were  soon  lost  again.  In 
the  year  following,  the  Arcadians,  at  the  suggestion  of  their 
brave  leader,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Athens  against 
Thebes,  and  this  led  several  of  the  minor  states  to  think  about 
peace,  but  a  war,  which  broke  out  in  ac.  365,  between  Arcadia 
and  Ells,  destroyed  all  hopes  of  it.  The  Arcadians  invaded 
and  ravaged  the  country  of  Elis ;  but  Sparta  then  allied  herself 
with  Elis,  and  in  the  next  year,  when  the  Arcadians  renewed 
their  inroad,  the  Lacedaemonians  appeared  with  an  auxiliary 
force.  The  Arcadians,  by  their  superiority  in  numbers,  de- 
feated both  hostile  armies, and  even  took  possession  of  Olympia. 
The  treasures  of  its  temple,  however,  soon  led  the  Arcadians 
to  quarrel  among  themselves,  some  wishing  to  employ  them 
in  paying  the  armies,  while  others  were  unwilling  to  give  them 
up.  But  both  parties  appeared  to  be  desirous  to  come  to  an 
ttnderstanding  and  arrange  matters  amicably,  when  suddenly 
the  Theban  commander,  who  was  present,  arrested  a  number 
of  the  most  distinguished  persons  who  had  supported  the 
opinion,  that  the  treasures  should  be  spent  upon  the  amy. 
Mantineia,  which  had  been  at  the  head  of  that  party,  keenfy 
felt  the  insult,  and  called  on  all  the  Peloponnesians  to  assert 
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their  independence  of  Thebes.  But  Epaminondas  was  already 
approaching  with  an  army.  lie  was  accompanied  by  the 
Euboeans  and  Thessalians»  and  in  Peloponnesus  he  was 
joined  by  the  Messenians,  Argives,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
several  Arcadian  towns.  The  army  of  the  Lacedaemoniaos 
and  their  allies  was  encamped  at  Mantineia.  After  several 
petty  and  unsuccessful  skirmishes,  Epaminondas  resolved  to 
venture  upon  a  decisive  battle,  which  was  fought  in  the  sum 
mer  of  B.a  362  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mantineia.  His  at< 
tack  was  so  vehement  that  the  enemy  was  overpowered  at  the 
first  onset,  and  put  to  flight.  But  Epaminondas  himself  was 
mortally  wounded,  a  spear  having  pierced  his  breast :  he  would 
not  allow  the  weapon  to  be  extracted  from  the  wound,  until 
he  was  assured  that  the  victory  was  won.  After  this  was  done 
iie  expired.  The  consequence  of  this  battle,  one  of  the 
greatest  in  Greek  history,  was  that  Thebes  sank  from  the  lofty 
position  she  had  for  some  time  occupied,  for  her  greatness 
had  been  owing  solely  to  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas ;  but 
the  power  of  Sparta  was  likewise  broken.  Both  parties  were 
weakened  and  exhausted,  and  remained  quiet  for  a  time  ;  but 
peace  was  not  concluded  until  the  year  following,  b.c.  361, 
when  independence  was  secured  to  the  Messenians.  Sparta 
alone  could  not  bring  herself  to  be  a  party  to  it  In  the  same 
year  she  was  deprived  of  her  great  hero  Agesilaus.  He  had 
gone  with  an  army  to  Egypt  to  support  a  rebellion  against  the 
king  of  Persia,  and  on  his  return,  laden  with  booty,  he  died 
at  a  place  on  the  Libyan  coast. 

9.  During  the  period  which  had  just  elapsed,  a  great 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  Fonnerly 
the  citizens  of  every  little  state  had  joyfully  tendered  their 
service  whenever  their  country  stood  in  need  of  it,  but  it  had 
now  become  a  regular  custom  to  engage  mercenaries  to  fight 
the  battles,  while  the  citizens  remained  at  home  and  enjoyed 
die  pleasures  and  luxuries  of  life.  This  new  system  was  ac- 
companied by  all  the  evils  that  usually  follow  in  its  train, 
especially  when  a  state  is  poor,  as  was  then  the  case  with  nearly 
all  the  Greek  republics.  Athens,  however,  although  in  many 
respects  she  was  not  better  than  other  states,  still  retained  a 
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vitality,  and  at  times  displayed  an  energy  which  are  truly  a» 
tonishing,  and  show  that  her  citizens  had  not  become  quite 
unworthy  of  those  ancestors  who  fought  the  battles  of  Mara- 
thon and  Salamis.  But  though  we  must  admit  this,  it  cannot 
be  denied,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  ancient  feeling  of  na- 
tional honor  had  disappeared  at  Athens,  for  the  demagogues 
betrayed  and  sold  their  country,  fully  knowing  what  they  were 
doing,  and  the  people  looked  on  with  indifference^  being  bent 
only  on  pleasure  and  amusement  While  all  the  states  of 
Greece  were  more  or  less  in  this  condition,  a  power  was 
rising  in  the  north  and  emerging  from  a  state  of  barbarism, 
which  in  the  end  crushed  the  liberty  of  Greece.  That  power 
was  Macedonia. 

lo.  Ancient  Macedonia,  until  the  time  of  Philip,  extended 
in  the  south  as  far  as  mount  Olympus  and  the  Cambunian 
range  of  mountains,  in  the  east  to  the  river  Strymon  ;  in  the 
north  and  west  the  boundary  line  cannot  be  accurately  marked ; 
but  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander,  greatly  extended  his 
kingdom.  The  country  forms  a  plain  somewhat  resembling 
an  amphitheatre,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  high  moun- 
tains, but  intersected  by  lower  ranges  of  hills,  which  form 
wide  valleys  stretching  from  the  sea-coast  to  a  consider- 
able distance  in  the  interior.  These  valleys  were  as  fertile 
as  the  best  parts  of  Greece ;  the  heights  were  richly  wooded, 
and  well  adapted  for  pasture  land  ;  and  several  of  them  were 
rich  in  metals  of  every  description.  It  has  already  been  re- 
marked, that  the  great  body  of  the  people  were  in  all  prob- 
ability Pelasgians,  mixed  with  Illyrians,  and  that  the  Greeks 
usually  called  them  barbarians.  The  ruling  dynasty,  how- 
ever, claimed  to  be  of  Hellenic  origin,  and  traced  their  descent 
to  Caranus,  a  brother  of  the  Heracleid  king  Pheidon  of  Argos, 
The  kingly  dignity  was  never  abolished  in  Macedonia,  but 
maintained  itself  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  times.  The 
history  of  the  kingdom,  from  its  foundation  down  to  the  ac- 
cession of  Archelaus  in  b.c.  413,  is  almost  buried  in  obscu* 
rity.  The  country  appears  to  have  been  governed  by  several 
princes  who  were  frequently  at  war  with  one  another.  Arche- 
laus, who  reigned  from  b.c  413  to  399,  laid  the  foundatia- 
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of  the  gceatneas  of  Macedonia,  by  building  fortresses,  taakmg 
roadsy  and  increasing  the  armies.  He  was  also  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  art  and  literature,  and  did  mudi  to  introduce  Hel- 
lenic culture  among  his  subjects.  He  appears  to  have  been 
murdered  by  his  own  friend  Craterus,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Orestes,  who  being  a  minor,  was  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  Aeropus.  During  the  first  four  years  Aeropus  was 
faithful  to  his  ward,  but  during  the  last  two  he  reigiied  alone, 
and  was  succeeded  in  b.c.  394  by  bis  sod  Pausanias,  who 
was  assassinated  the  very  year  of  his  accession  by  Amyntas 
II.  This  last  occupied  the  throne  for  a  period  of  twent]r- 
four  years,  from  ac*  395  to  369.  Amyntas  sided  with 
the  Spartans  in  their  waif  against  Olynthos  and  its  confederacy. 
He  also  connected  himself  with  Jason,  the  tyrant  of  Pbene, 
and  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  Athenians,  with  whom 
he  sympathized  in  their  hatred  of  Olynthos  and  of  Thebes. 
Under  him  the  seat  of  government  seems  to  have  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  ancient  capital  of  Mgem  (Edessa)  to  Pella.  He 
died  at  an  advanced  age  in  B.c.  369,  leaving  behind  him  three 
legitimate  scms,  Alexander,  Perdiccas,  and  the  great  PhiKpi. 
Alexander,  the  eldest,  seems  to  have  reined  for  two  years ; 
and  while  he  was  engaged  in  a  war  against  Alexander  of 
Pherse,  a  usurper  of  the  name  of  Ptolemy  Alorites  arosOi 
Pelopidas  the  Theban  being  called  upon  to  mediate  be> 
tween  them,  left  Alexander  on  the  throne,  but  took  several 
hostages  with  him  to  Thebes^  One  of  these  hostages  is 
said  to  have  been  the  king's  youngest  brother  Philip.  But 
no  sooner  had  Pelopidas  left  Macedonia  dian  Alexander 
was  murdered,  b.c.  367.  Ptolemy  Alorites  now  took  pos- 
session of  the  supreme  power;  but  Pausanias,  a  new  pre- 
tender, brought  him  into  great  diificulties,  from  which  he 
w.'is  rescued  by  the  intervention  of  Iphicrates,  who  established 
Perdiccas,  the  second  son  of  Amyntas,  on  the  throne,  while 
Ptolemy  retained  the  substance  of  power  under  the  title  of 
regent.  The  partisans  of  the  late  king  again  invoked  the 
iattderence  of  Pelopidas  against  him,  but  he  maintained  hif»- 
self  in  his  position,  and  concluding  a  treaty  whh  Thebes,  he 
g^ve  up  the  alliance  with  Athens.    He  continued  m  the 
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ercise  of  his  power  until  b.c.  364,  when  he  was  assassinated 
by  the  young  king  Perdiccas,  who  now  reigned  in  his  own 
name  until  b.c.  359.  The  history  of  this  latter  period  of 
his  reign  is  very  obscure,  and  we  only  know  that  he  was  en- 
gaged in  hostilities  against  Athens  on  account  of  Amphipolis, 
and  that  he  patronized  and  invited  to  his  court  the  most  em- 
inent Greek  philosophers  and  men  of  letters.  He  was  killed 
in  a  war  against  the  lUyrians. 

II.  Philip,  his  brodier,  who  was  living  at  Thebes  as  a 
hostage,  now  made  his  escape  to  Macedonia,  to  establish  his 
claims  to  the  throne.  The  kingdom  was  in  a  most  perilous 
condition  :  it  was  threatened  by  the  victorious  lUyrians,  who 
had  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  Macedonian  army,  and  by 
other  neighboring  tribes.  In  addition  to  this,  Philip  was 
opposed  by  two  pretenders,  Pausanias  and  Argaeus,  the 
former  of  whom  was  supported  by  the  Thracians,  and  the 
latter  by  the  Athenians.  Pausanias  was  induced  by  Philip's 
liberality  to  give  up  his  claims,  and  Argseus  with  his  allies 
was  defeated  near  Methone.  The  towns  on  the  Thradan 
coast  were  the  cause  of  the  first  conflict  between  him  and 
the  Athenians,  who  had  been  endeavoring  to  maintain  or  in- 
crease their  maritime  power.  But  their  successful  days  were 
gone  j  their  fleet  under  Leosthenes  was  defeated  by  Alexander 
of  Pherae,  and  they  were  unable  to  prevent  their  ancient 
colony  of  Amphipolis  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Olyn- 
thians,  B.c.  359.  This  was  what  Philip  had  wished,  for  his 
object  was  to  drive  the  Athenians  from  the  coast  of  Thrace, 
and  to  add  it  to  his  own  empire.  The  year  after  this  he  also 
subdued  the  Pseonians,  and  all  the  country  as  far  as  Lake 
Lychnitis.  During  his  residence  at  Thebes,  Philip  had 
become  acquainted  with  the  civilization  of  the  Greeks ;  and 
although  he  preserved  the  manners  and  customs  of  his  own 
country,  he  always  favored  and  cherished  Greek  culture, 
With  the  prudence,  cunning,  and  adroitness  of  an  expert 
politician,  he  combined  the  talents  of  a  general,  the  energy 
and  perseverance  of  a  soldier,  and  the  generosity  and  liber- 
ality of  a  king.  He  did  not  interfere  with  the  customs  and 
institutions  of  the  nations  he  conquered,  whence  they  felt  the 
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loss  of  their  political  freedom  less  painfully.  His  army;  con- 
sisting  of  heavy-armed  infantry,  well-trained  cavalry,  and  his 
brave  body-guard,  was  far  superior  to  the  mercenary  troops 
employed  at  that  time  by  the  Greek  states,  and  fought  for 
the  honor  and  glory  of  their  own  nation.  His  heavy-armed 
soldiers  formed  the  phalanx,  which,  though  somewhat  awk- 
ward, was  irresistible.  Being  in  possession  of  great  wealth, 
he  practised  the  art  of  bribery  as  successfully  as  that  of  arms. 
Promises  and  oaths  were  no  obstacle  to  him,  if  by  their  viola- 
tion he  could  gain  his  own  ends.  Unfortunately  for  Greece, 
Philip  had  at  his  command  the  forces  of  a  united  and  com- 
pact kingdom,  while  Greece  was  torn  to  pieces  by  party 
spirit,  weakened  by  the  want  of  unity  against  the  common 
enemy,  and  betrayed  by  unprincipled  demagogues  and  ora- 
tors. 

I  a.  At  the  time  when  Philip  was  extending  the  fron- 
tiers oi  his  kingdom  in  the  west  and  in  the  east,  Athens 
was  unable  to  check  his  victorious  progress,  for  she  was 
already  engaged  in  what  is  called  the  Social  War,  against  her 
revolted  allies,  from  b.c.  557  to  355.  The  allies  were 
headed  by  Chios,  and  with  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  galleys 
they  ravaged  Imbros,  Lemnos,  and  Samos.  Athens  had  able 
commanders  in  Timotheus  and  Iphicrates,  but  the  enmity 
and  short-sightedness  of  Chares,  a  man  less  able  than  either 
oi  them,  drove  them  into  exile,  and  the  command  passed  into 
his  hands.  Owing  to  the  negotiations  he  had  entered  into 
with  a  revolted  Persian  satrap,  king  Artaxerxes  II.  threatened 
to  support  the  allies  with  a  large  fleet.  Athens  therefore 
ordered  Chares  to  suspend  hostilities,  and  concluded  a  peace, 
in  which  she  lost  her  most  powerful  allies,  and  with  them  the 
best  part  of  her  revenue.  While  these  things  were  going  on, 
Philip  of  Macedonia  had  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  Thessaly, 
where  his  assistance  had  been  requested  against  the  tyrant 
Lycophron  of  Pherae,  the  murderer  and  successor  of  Alex. 
ander.  Philip  acted  with  energy,  and  recovered  freedom  and 
bdependence  for  all  the  Thessalian  tovms,  in  consequence  of 
which,  they  supported  him  in  his  schemes  for  a  long  time. 
Bat  he  did  not  abolish  the  tyrannis  at  Phene,  as  he  saw  that 
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the  tyrants  also  might  be  useful  to  him  ;  and  it  vas  his  con 
nection  with  Pherae  that  opened  to  him  the  road  to  Greece, 
as  Pherae  supported  the  Phocians  in  the  war  in  which  they 
were  soon  afterwards  engaged,  and  which  is  commonly  called 
the  Sacred,  though  it  was  in  reality  only  a  continuation  of  the 
Theban  war.  It  lasted  for  ten  years,  from  b.c.  355  to  346, 
and  was  carried  on  with  unparalleled  exasperation  on  both 
Bides. 

13.  The  Thebans  had  resolved  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
position  they  still  occupied  among  the  Greek  states  for  the 
purpose  of  conquering  the  Phocians.  The  ancient  and  ob- 
solete council  of  the  Amphictions  was  thought  a  fit  instru- 
ment to  accomplish  this  end,  and  an  accusation  was  brought 
before  it  against  the  Phocians  for  having  taken  into  cultiva- 
tion a  tract  of  land  which  had  been  regarded  as  an  accursed 
district,  and  had  until  then  been  a  waste.  The  council  of 
the  Amphictions,  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  Thebans, 
declared  the  Phocians  guilty,  and,  demanding  an  exorbitant 
fine,  ordered  them  to  destroy  the  work  of  their  own  hands. 
As  the  Phocians  refused  to  obey  the  command,  the  Amphic- 
tionic  states  forthwith  commenced  hostilities  against  them. 
The  Phocians,  however,  who  had  foreseen  what  now  hap- 
pened, had  taken  possession  of  the  Delphic  temple  and  its 
treasures.  The  Thebans  and  Locrians  were  the  first  to  com- 
mence the  war  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  Apollo.  The  brave 
Philomelus  was  the  soul  of  all  the  undertakings  of  the  Pho- 
cians, and  it  was  by  his  advice  that  they  seized  the  treasures 
of  the  Delphic  temple,  and  coined  the  enormous  sum  of  ten 
thousand  talents  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war.  For  a 
time  Philomelus  and  his  mercenaries  were  successful,  but  in 
the  end  he  was  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle  near  Neon,  B.C. 
353,  whereupon  his  brother  Onomarchus  undertook  the  com- 
mand, for  the  Phocians  were  resolved  to  fight  to  the  last 
Onomarchus  scrupled  at  nothing,  and  the  sacred  treasures 
were  lavishly  employed  in  bribing  as  well  as  in  meeting  the 
necessary  expenditure.  He  subdued  several  Locrian  towns, 
and  even  entered  Boeotia,  where  he  conquered  Orchomenos. 

14.  Lycophron  of  Pherse  had  been  gained  ovi^  by  tha 
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bribes  of  Onomarchus,  and  in  the  struggles  between  the 
Thessalians  and  their  tyrant,  the  Phocians  had  sent  an  auxil- 
iary force  to  support  Lycophron,  but  had  been  defeated  by 
Philip.  Onomarchus^  however,  soon  after  followed  in  person 
and  routed  Philip  and  the  Thessalians  in  two  battles.  Philip 
then  returned  to  Macedonia  to  collect  a  fresh  army,  with 
which  shortly  after  he  re-appeared  in  Thessaly.  Onomarchus 
again  went  to  the  assistance  of  Lycophron  with  a  large  army. 
A  bloody  battle  was  fought  near  Magnesia,  in  which  the 
Macedonians  proclaimed  themselves  the  champions  of  Apollo 
and  gained  the  victory.  Athens  and  Sparta  were  allied  with 
the  Phocians,  and  Onomarchus  perished  in  attempting  to 
reach  the  Athenian  fleet  which  was  stationed  near  Ther- 
mopylae. He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Phayllus,  whom 
Lycophron,  when  obliged  to  give  up  Pherse,  joined  with  a 
large  band  of  mercenaries.  Philip  attempted  to  penetrate 
into  Greece  by  Thermopylae,  but  being  prevented  by  the 
Athenian  fleet,  returned  to  Macedonia.  He  had,  howeveri 
gained  a  right  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  and  the 
great  Athenian  orator  Demosthenes,  who  already  saw  through 
the  king's  schemes,  directed  the  attention  of  his  countrymen 
to  them  in  his  first  Philippic  speech,  which  he  delivered  in 
B.C.  352.  Meanwhile  Phayllus  continued  the  war  with  great 
vigor ;  but  he  was  repeatedly  beaten  in  Bceotia,  and  at  last, 
in  B.C.  351,  an  illness  terminated  his  life.  Phalaecus,  his 
successor,  was  at  first  likewise  unsuccessful;  but  Boeotia 
suffered  fearfully  from  the  repeated  inroads  and  devastations 
of  the  Phocians,  and  notwithstanding  the  Persian  subsidies 
which  Thebes  received,  the  Phocians  in  the  end  defeated  the 
Boeotians  in  a  great  battle  at  Coroneia,  b.c.  346,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  many  Boeotian  towns  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy. 

15.  In  this  distress  the  Thebans  sought  the  assistance  of 
Philip,  who  rejoiced  at  the  opportunity  thus  offered  to  him. 
As  early  as  the  year  b.c.  353,  the  Olynthians  and  the  other 
Chalddian  towns  had  concluded  an  alliance  with  Athens,  to 
protect  themselves  against  the  encroachments  of  Philip,  who 
shortly  after  his    return  from  Thermopylae,  thinking    the 


Atheoiam  suffidiently  careless  about  tlieir  alRes,  marched 
wA  a  laige  wrmj  against  Olynthos^  The  terrified  CNya- 
thians.  sent  tbree  successive  embassies  to>  Athens^  and  the 
eloquence  of  Demosthenes  covsed  his  coimtiTmen  to  send 
auzttiary  forces,  and  even  to  attempt  the  formation  ot  a  con- 
federacy of  all  the  Greeks  against  Macedonia.  However, 
wieMjtg  was  able  to  check  the  king's  progress.  The  Chal- 
cidian  towns  were  conquered  one  after  another,  and  Olynthos 
itself  was*  treadierously  delivered  up-  into  his  hands^  and  like 
naaoy  other  places  razed  to  the  gromd,  B.&.  347.  To  Ml 
Athens  into  security,  Fhilrp  carried  on  negotiations  for  peace, 
while  at  the  same  time  ke  continued  his  conquests  on  the 
coasts  of  Thrace.  DeoMNsttaeiMS  exerted  himself  i»  vain  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  Athenans  to  the  designs  of  PhiHp^  and 
even  the  great  orator  himsetf  was  deceived  m  the  end.  It 
was  at  this  juncture  that  the  Thebans  invited  Phifip  to  hring 
the  Sacred  War  to  a  dose.  The  Athenians,  who  were  KkCi* 
wise  tired  at  the  war,,  and  vnabfe  to  sustanv  any  farther  losses^ 
tent  ambassadors  to  Plalip  to  conckide  a  peaoe  wilAi  him 
The  king  excluded  the  Phociaps  from  the  nei^otialioBs,  ia 
order  not  to  offend  the  Thebans^  and  also  retained  possesskm 
cl  the  Athemkn  cok>ny  ci  Aaqphipolis..  The  peace  was 
accepted  at  Athens^  and  another  ei^assy  went  to  Pdla  ta 
obtain  the  king's  signature.  But  the  ambassadors  were  psF 
posely  dctarned  while  Philip  cootianed  his  conquests  m 
Thrace  and  made  fresh  military  preparatnna.  At  lengtii^ 
however,  he  signed  the  peace  at  Fheatr  vhrClier  the  ambas- 
sadors had  followed  him.  But  as  soon  as  they  left  him,  he 
passed  through  Thermopyhe  without  mcetfaig  with  any  op- 
position. Phalacus  now  despaired  of  his  country's  causey 
and,  concluding  peace  with  Philip,,  took  his  departure  for 
Peloponnesus.  The  Phocians,  thus  forsaken  by  their  leado*, 
surrendered,  on  the  understanding  that  Philip  would  exercise 
his  influence  with  the  Amphietions  in  their  behalf ;  but  they 
were  bitterly  disappointed,  and  the  verdict  against  them  was 
most  merciless :  the  Phocians  were  for  eves  cxcfaMled  from 
the  league,  their  arms  had  to  be  delivered  i^,  their  towns 
iKere  destroyed,  and  the  people  were  to  Kve  in  open  villages 
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and  to  pay  annually  sixty  talents  to  the  temple  of  Delphi^ 
until  the  god  should  be  indemnified.  This  sentence  was 
carried  into  execution  by  Theban  and  Macedonian  soldiers, 
and  ten  thousand  Phocians  were  transported  to  colonies 
which  Philip  had  established  in  Thrace.  Many  Boeotian 
towns  which  were  hostile  to  Thebes  were  given  over  to  that 
city,  and  deprived  of  their  walls,  while  a  great  number  of 
their  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  slavery. 

16.  Philip  had  now  gained  one  important  step  towards 
the  supremacy  of  Greece,  which  was  the  object  of  his  ambi- 
tion, for  he  stepped  into  the  place  of  the  Phocians  in  the 
Amphictionic  league,  and  obtained  the  superintendence  of 
the  Delphic  temple  with  the  presidency  at  the  Pythian  games. 
The  terrible  fate  of  the  Phocians  alarmed  the  Athenians  in 
the  highest  degree,  but  their  fears  were  allayed  by  the  fair  in- 
tentions which  the  bribed  iEschines  ascribed  to  Philip,  and 
as  Athens  was  not  in  a  condition  to  commence  hostilities,  even 
Demosthenes,  in  the  end,  advised  his  countrymen  to  keep 
peace,  and  give  in  their  adhesion  to  the  decree  of  the  Amphic- 
tions.  During  the  whole  period  of  the  Sacred  War,  Sparta 
had  been  engaged  in  a  contest  in  the  hope  of  recovering  her 
supremacy  in  Peloponnesus.  With  this  view  she  waged  war 
against  Megalopolis  and  Argos ;  and  against  the  latter  city, 
which  was  supported  by  Thebes,  she  was  very  successful. 
At  the  close  of  the  Sacred  War,  in  b.c.  346,  hostilities  were 
still  going  on ;  Philip's  gold  had  found  its  way  even  into 
Peloponnesus,  where  a  Macedonian  party  was  formed  in  sev- 
eral cities,  and  Sparta  apprehended  an  invasion  of  the  penin- 
sula. Athens,  also  dreading  this,  endeavored  to  deprive  the 
king  of  every  pretext  for  interfering  by  bringing  about  a  peace 
among  the  Peloponnesian  states.  In  the  mean  time,  Demos- 
thenes convinced  the  Athenians  that  Philip  had  never  honestly 
wished  for  peace,  and  that  all  his  pretensions  were  mere 
blinds,  his  object  being  to  crush  the  democratic  constitution 
of  Athens  and  to  make  himself  master  of  Greece. '  As  the 
king  had  his  agents  scattered  over  all  parts  of  the  country,  he 
was  enabled  for  a  time  to  turn  his  attention  to  other  matters, 
and  not  only  established  colonies,  embellished  his  capital,  and 
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vigorously  worked  the  mines  in  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  but 
subdued  Illyricum  and  Thessaly.  He  then  made  himself 
master  of  Ambracia,  but  was  prevented  from  advancing  fur 
ther  south  in  that  quarter  by  the  precautions  of  Aliiens.  He 
continued,  however,  his  conquests  on  the  coast  of  Thrace, 
where  again  he  came  into  conflict  with  the  Athenians,  but 
nothing  was  able  to  rouse  them  to  vigorous  action  against  the 
intriguing  Macedonian,  who,  while  professing  to  be  concerned 
about  the  maintenance  of  peace,  was  doing  all  he  could  to 
stir  up  a  war  in  Greece  in  order  that  he  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  interfering. 

17.  Meanwhile  Phocion  was  counteracting  the  influence 
of  Philip  in  Eubcea  and  M^gara,  and  even  recovered  £0- 
bcea  for  Athens.  The  events  on  the  coast  of  Thrace  at  length 
began  to  rouse  the  slumbering  energies  of  Athens,  though  not 
until  even  the  king  of  Persia  had  shown  s3rmptoms  of  alarm* 
When  Philip  in  &c.  340  laid  siege  to  Perinthos  and  Byzan* 
tium,  the  Athenians  prevailed  upon  Cos,  Rhodes,  and  Chios 
to  support  Byzantium,  and  the  Persian  king  also  sent  an 
auxiliary  force.  Athens  in  vain  endeavored  to  bring  about  a 
general  coalition  among  the  Greek  states  against  the  aggres* 
aor.  Phocion,  who  now  undertook  the  command,  succeeded 
in  repelling  him,  and  the  Athenians  in  their  new  ardor  anni* 
hilated,  in  B.a  339,  all  traces  of  peace  and  friendship  with 
Macedonia.  In  the  same  year  PhUip  made  an  imsuccessfid 
expedition  against  a  Scythian  tribe  about  the  mouths  ci  the 
Danube,  and  on  his  return  he  was  met  by  envoys  from  the 
council  of  the  Amphictions,  who  informed  him  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  of  the  Amphictionic  army  in  a  war 
against  the  Locrians  of  Amphissa»  who  were  charged  with 
having  taken  into  cultivation  the  plain  of  Cirrha  which  was 
sacred  to  Apollo.  Philip  himself  had  through  his  agents  and 
hirelings  stirred  up  this  Sacred  War.  He  of  course  readily 
accepted  the  new  office,  and  at  once  proceeded  southward 
with  an  army  much  larger  than  was  required  against  the  single 
town  of  Amphissa.  At  the  same  time  he  tried  to  thwart  the 
attempts  of  the  Athenians  to  bring  about  a  coalition  against 
Ubi,  and  stinted  up  tiie  ancient  animosity  between  Thebes  and 
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Athens.  Amphissa  was  soon  reduced,  but  as  he  nevertheless 
remained  with  his  army  in  Locris,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
following  year  suddenly  took  possession  of  Elateia  and  Cytin- 
ion,  the  astonished  Greeks  at  once  perceived  his  real  object. 
Demosthenes'  prophecies  were  now  seen  to  be  true,  and  under 
his  guidance  Athens  concluded  an  alliance  with  Thebes.  The 
Athenians  were  ready  to  do  any  thing  and  to  make  any  sac- 
rifices to  secure  the  independence  of  Greece.  They  were  re- 
inforced by  a  considerable  number  of  troops  from  other 
states,  which  were  at  length  roused  to  a  sense  of  duty.  The 
army  of  the  Greeks  was  about  equal  in  number  to  that  of  the 
Macedonians.  The  Greeks  at  first  were  successful,  and 
Philip  being  defeated  in  two  battles,  began  to  despair,  but 
in  the  autiunn  of  b.c.  338  a  decisive  battle  was  fought  in  the 
plain  of  Chseroneia.  The  Greek  commanders  were  not  men 
of  any  great  abilities,  while  the  Macedonians,  independently 
of  Philip  himself,  were  commanded  by  the  experienced  Antip- 
ater  and  the  bold  young  Alexander,  Philip's  son.  The  issue 
of  the  battle  was  for  a  long  time  undecided,  but  in  the  end 
the  Macedonians  gained  the  victory.  One  thousand  Athe- 
nians lay  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  two  thousand  were 
taken  prisoners  ;  the  Thebans  also  sustained  great  loss. 

18.  The  battle  of  Chaeroneia  decided  the  fate  of  Greece. 
On  the  whole,  Philip  showed  great  moderation,  for  he  treated 
the  prisoners  humanely,  and  restored  them  to  liberty  without 
ransom.  He  refused  to  inflict  any  severe  punishment  on 
Athens,  and  even  offered  peace  on  conditions  which  did  not 
interfere  with  their  political  constitution.  But  the  Athenians, 
when  recovering  from  the  first  consternation,  refused  to  listen 
to  any  proposals  of  peace,  and  were  resolved  to  continue  the 
struggle.  Demosthenes  and  other  patriots  fanned  the  flame. 
But  on  cool  reflection,  it  was  found  that  their  enthusiasm 
lacked  the  means  of  giving  it  effect ;  and  an  embassy  was 
sent  to  Philip  to  accept  and  ratify  the  peace  on  the  terms  pro- 
posed by  him.  The  Athenians  had  to  give  up  Samos,  for 
which  they  received  Oropos,  and  promised  to  send  deputies 
to  a  congress  which  was  to  meet  at  Corinth  in  the  spring  of 
B.c.  337.     It  was  Demosthenes  who  had  urged  his  countrt;- 
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men  to  the  last  straggle ;  bat  thoagh  it  had  been  andeitaken 
an  vain,  the  people  of  Athens  honored  his  patriotic  zeal,  by 
commissioning  him  to  deliver  the  funeral  oration  on  those  who 
had  fallen  in  the  battle.  The  king  of  Macedonia  henceforth 
was  the  real  master  of  Greece ;  bat  the  administration  of 
Athens  was,  during  the  unfortunate  period  which  now  followed, 
in  the  hands  of  men  like  Phocion,  Demosthenes,  and  Lycur- 
gus,  who  by  their  honesty  and  patriotic  zeal  kept  Athens  at 
tke  head  of  the  Greek  states,  and  raised  her,  comparatively 
speaking,  to  a  high  degree  of  prosperity.  The  Thebans  were 
severely  chastised  for  having  abandoned  the  alliance  with 
Philip ;  the  Cadmea  was  occupied  by  a  Macedonian  garrison, 
and  Thebes  lost  her  supremacy  over  the  Boeotian  towns.  In 
Peloponnesus,  the  Corinthians,  Adieeans,  Eleans,  and  the 
towns  of  Argolis  submitted  to  him  as  their  acknowledged 
sovereign.     Even  Sparta  yielded,  for  she  was  weak  and  help- 


19.  In  the  spring  of  b.c.  337,  the  congress  of  the  deputies 
from  all  the  Greek  states  met  at  Corinth  by  command  of 
Philip.  Sparta  alone  kept  aloof.  There  the  king  announced 
the  final  object  of  his  undertakings  to  be  the  subjugation  of 
Persia,  and  he  himself  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  for 
the  national  war  with  unlimited  power.  The  contingents  to 
be  furnished  by  the  Greek  states  were  fixed,  and  Philip  made 
preparations  on  the  largest  scale.  Some  detachments  of  troops 
under  Attains  and  Parmenio  were  sent  at  once  into  Asia ;  but 
Philip  himself  was  yet  detained  in  Europe  to  settle  some 
family  disputes,  and  to  quell  an  insurrection  in  Illyricum. 
His  wife  Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander,  had  spent  some 
time  away  from  the  court,  and  when  a  reconciliation  was  ef* 
fected,  Philip  endeavored  to  strengthen  it  by  giving  his  favor- 
ite daughter  Cleopatra  in  marriage  to  Alexander  of  Epirus,  a 
brother  of  Olympias.  In  the  autumn  of  B.a  336,  brilliant 
festivals  were  celebrated  at  iEgeae  in  honor  of  this  marriage. 
In  the  midst  of  these  festivities  Philip  was  murdered  at  the 
entrance  of  the  theatre  by  one  Pausanias,  who  had  a  private 
grudge  against  him.  His  son  Alexander  was  only  twenty 
years  old,  but  the  people  and  the  army  demanded  his  sacces- 
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rion.  He  had  already  distinguished  himself  on  several  occa- 
uons  ;  and  his  energy  and  genius  peculiarly  qualified  him  to 
rescue  the  kingdom  from  its  perilous  condition,  for  Greece 
was  in  commotion  to  assert  its  independence,  the  barbarous 
nations  in  the  north  and  west  were  trying  to  shake  off  the 
recently  imposed  yoke,  and  at  the  court  itself  there  were  con- 
spirators aiming  at  the  life  of  the  young  king.  His  genius 
however,  overcame  all  dangers  and  difficulties. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  RSIOtf  OF  AUXANDXR  THE  GMUT. 


I.  Philip's  son  Alexander,  sumamed  the  Great,  had  re- 
ceived the  most  careful  education  under  the  superintendence 
of  Aristotle,  the  greatest  of  all  ancient  philosophers.  Under 
his  training  the  young  prhice  had  become  a  perfect  Greek, 
and  a  lover  and  admirer  of  Greek  art  and  literature.  When 
t!ie  news  of  his  father's  death  and  his  own  accession  readied 
Athens,  the  patriots,  among  whom  Demosthenes  was  foremost^ 
exerted  themselves  once  more,  and  a  decree  was  forthwidi 
passed,  to  honor  the  king's  murderer  with  a  crown,  and  to  pro- 
test against  his  son's  assuming  the  supremacy  in  Greece,  for 
it  was  imagined  that  die  young  king  might  easily  be  kept  at 
bay ;  but  they  knew  not  his  energy  and  his  spirit.  His  first 
care  was  to  get  rid  of  those  who  were  inclined  to  dispute  his 
succession.  Attains,  who  had  already  been  sent  into  Asia, 
and  claimed  the  throne  of  Macedonia  for  a  son  of  Philip's 
second  wife,  Cleopatra,  was  despatched  by  an  assassin ;  and 
when  Alexander  had  secured  himself  against  all  pretenders 
he  marched  into  Thessaly  to  assert  his  supremacy  over  Greece 
sword  in  hand.  The  Thessalians  after  some  slight  resistance 
gave  way,  and  recognizing  his  claims  at  once  promised  to  fur- 
nish their  contingents  whenever  he  should  require  them. 
With  unexampled  rapidity  he  proceeded  southward,  where  no 
one  expected  him.  At  Thermopylae  the  Amphictions  did 
homage  to  him,  but  as  deputies  from  Thebes,  A^Si!?Ry^^OQle 
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Sparta  did  not  appear  there,  he  marched  into  Boeotia,  and 
encamped  before  the  gates  of  Thebes.  This  at  once  convinced 
the  Athenians  that  they  had  judged  him  wrongly,  and  an  em« 
bassy  was  forthwith  sent  to  sue  for  pardon,  which  was  granted 
on  condition  of  Athens  sending  deputies  to  the  congress  at 
Corinth,  whither  Alexander  himself  went  from  Eubcea.  There 
all  the  Greek  states,  with  the  exception  of  Sparta,  accepted 
the  king's  **  peace  and  alliance."  He  himself  was  appointed, 
in  the  place  of  his  father,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Greeks 
against  Persia,  and  all  the  states  promised  their  contingents. 
The  congress  of  Corinth,  which  had  the  superintendence  of 
all  the  national  affairs  of  Greece,  remained  assembled  until 
Alexander's  death. 

2.  The  submission  of  Greece  being  thus  secured,  the 
young  king  returned  in  b.c.  335  to  Macedonia,  and  imme- 
diately proceeded,  with  the  most  extraordinary  rapidity  and 
energy,  against  the  northern  and  western  barbarians,  who 
threatened  his  kingdom.  He  humbled  the  Triballi  between 
mount  Hsemus  and  the  Danube,  and  even  crossed  that  river 
to  strike  terror  into  the  Getse  who  dwelt  on  its  eastern  banks. 
On  his  return  thence  he  directed  his  arms  against  the  Illyrians, 
in  whose  mountainous  country  his  army  was  often  in  most 
perilous  positions ;  but  his  quickness  and  personal  bravery 
overcame  all  difficulties,  and  the  conquered  chiefs  were  com- 
pelled to  do  homage  to  him.  He  was,  however,  detained  in 
Illyricum  longer  than  had  been  anticipated,  and  reports  were 
spread  in  Greece  of  his  being  defeated  and  killed.  These 
rumors  were  eagerly  caught  up  by  the  parties  hostile  to  Mace* 
donia  in  the  different  states  of  Greece,  and  a  large  sum  of 
money  which  the  king  of  Persia  caused  to  be  distrib:ited 
among  them  produced  the  desired  effect.  Several  states  at 
once  rose  in  arms,  but  Athens  and  Thebes  distinguished 
themselves  above  all  others  by  their  zeal.  Demosthenes  and 
Lycurgus  induced  the  Greeks  to  decree  war  against  Macedonia 
and  defend  their  independence.  At  Thebes  the  Macedonian 
garrison  was  besieged  in  the  Cadmea  and  two  officers  were 
put  to  death.  Suddenly,  while  the  siege  was  still  going  on, 
Alexander  appeared  in  Boeotia  with  an  army  of  twenty-^hrea 
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Uuwsand  men,  wMi  wiioai  he  had  come  from  Illyricmn  m  ag 
mcrediblj  short  period.  Every  offer  of  reconciliation  was  re- 
jected by  the  Thebans,  and,  after  a  brave  defence,  the  crty 
WIS  taken  by  Alexander.  Fearful  vengeance  was  now  inflicted 
upon  die  place ;  the  Cadmea  was  saved,  but  the  city,  with  the 
exceptioa  of  the  temples  and  the  house  of  Ae  poet  Pindar, 
was  razed  to  the  ground  ;  all  the  inhabitants,  save  those  hold- 
ing priesdy  offices,  were  sold  as^Iaves  ;  their  number  amounted 
to  twenty  thousand,  while  six  thousand  had  fallen  in  battle. 
This  fearful  fate  of  Thebes  was  not  wholly  mideserved,  for 
she  had  at  times  acted  with  the  same  merciless  crudty  to- 
wards her  weaker  neighbors. 

3.  The  fall  of  Thebes  made  a  deep  impression  upon  a!f 
the  Greeks,  and  the  Athenians,  being  sgam  the  first  to  change 
their  roinds^  sent  ambassadors  to  implore  the  king's  mercy. 
The  request  was  granted  on  condition  that  diey  should  deliver 
up  to  him  the  leaders  of  the  party  hostile  to  him,  especially 
Demosthenes  and  Lycorgus.  This  demand,  however,  was  not 
hisisted  upon,  for  Aleacander,  being  anxious  to  win  die  affections 
of  the  Athenianfiyeven  condescended  to  flatter  them.  It  may 
be  said  in  general  that  he  was  desfroos  by  kindness  and  ben- 
evolence lo  sectnre  tranquillhy  among  the  Greeks  during  h& 
Asiatic  expedition,  upon  which  his  mind  was  bent.  In  the 
autumn  he  quitted  Greece,  and  daring  die  ensuing  winter 
siade  his  preparations  against  Persia.  In  die  spring  of  B.a 
334,  he  set  otitwieh  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  foot  and  five 
thousand  horse  for  Araphipolis,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Ses* 
tos,  where  a  fleet  was  in  readiness  to  transport  his  forces  into 
Asia.  Although  his  army  was  small,  he  felt  sm-e  of  victory, 
feir  he  knew  the  value  of  the  myriads  which  the  king  of  Persia 
had  to  oppose  to  him.  Antipater  was  left  behind  as  regent  of 
Macedonia  during  his  absence.  His  army  consisted  chiefly 
of  Macedonians  and  other  subject  nations,  for  the  Greek  statea 
are  said  to  have  furnished  only  about  seven  thousand  men. 
But  a  far  larger  number  of  Greeks,  imable  to  bear  the  Mace- 
donian  yoke^  had  left  their  country  to  serve  under  the  king' 
of  Persia,  and  among  them  were  some  men  of  great  military 
taleii^  such  as  Memaon  the  Rhodian,  iriiacomnianded  all  tbff 
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Daval  forces  of  Persia,  and  kept  up  connections  with  the  Greda 
in  Europe.  His  death  in  b.c.  333  was  a  great  relief  to  Alex- 
ander. 

4.  The  Persian  empire,  which  was  at  this  time  governed 
by  Darius,  sumamed  Codomannus,  had  been  in  a  state  of 
decay  ever  since  the  time  of  Artazerxes  IL,  who  reigned  from 
&c.  405  to  359.  The  voluptuous  and  licentious  court,  with  its 
intrigues  of  women  and  its  cruelties,  presents  a  revolting  pic- 
ture of  oriental  baseness.  In  the  interior  of  the  empire  we 
find  the  unbridled  despotism  of  the  ruler,  along  with  anarchy 
and  insubordination  in  the  provinces,  which  produced  revolts 
and  bloody  oppression.  Some  provinces  made  themselves 
independent,  and  the  great  king  at  Susa  did  not  possess  the 
power  to  reduce  them  to  obedience  ;  in  others,  the  satraps 
ruled  at  their  own  discretion,  and  oppressed  their  subjects 
with  impunity,  if  they  did  but  pay  their  tribute  to  the  sover- 
eign. The  whole  empire  became  like  a  rotten  building  which 
only  required  a  strong  shock  from  without  to  crumble  into 
ruins.  When  Artaxerxes  II.  was  despatched  by  poison  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ochus,  from  B.C.  359  to  338,  under 
whom  the  eunuch  Bagoas,  a  monster  in  human  form,  had  all 
the  power  in  his  own  hands.  Under  his  administration  the 
empire  would  have  broken  to  pieces,  had  not  the  bloodthirsty 
king  and  his  terrible  eunuch,  by  means  of  hosts  of  mercenaiiesi 
crushed  the  insurrections  that  broke  out  in  various  parts  of 
his  empire.  Phoenicia  threw  off  the  Persian  yoke,  and  restor- 
ing its  ancient  federal  constitution,  made  Tripolis  its  capital, 
B>c.  350 ;  but  the  fall  of  Sidon,  where  forty  thousand  men 
killed  themselves,  that  they  might  not  to  be  tortured  to  death 
by  the  Persians,  decided  the  fate  of  the  country :  the  city  be- 
ing reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes,  made  the  other  towns  yield, 
and  the  Persian  rule  was  once  more  established  in  the  coun- 
tries about  mount  Lebanon.  In  Eg3rpt  matters  took  a  similar 
turn ;  for  Nectanebos,  after  several  successful  contests,  was 
defeated  by  the  superior  tactics  of  the  Persian  mercenaries  in 
B.C.  347,  and  was  obliged  to  fly  into  Ethiopia,  whereupon 
Ochus  and  Bagoas  raged  with  even  greater  fury  and  crudty 
than  Cambyses  had  done  at  the  first  conquest  of  the  oonatgy* 
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After  a  fe^  of  twenty-two  jearS)  Oclius  and  M»  wllole  teoont 
were  murdered  bf  Bagoas^  amd  after  an  interval  of  two  yewn 
the  throne  was  ascended  by  Darius  Codomannus^  &c.  336V  a 
nan  of  mitd  and  affectionate  character,  but  unfit  to  govern 
such  an  empire  as  Persia  then  was.  As  his  life  was  not  safe 
against  tiie  attacks  of  Bagoas,  he  got  rid  of  the  eunuch  by 
poison,,  and  afterwards  displayed  as  much  moderation  and 
justice  as  was  pos^Ie  under  ^  deplorable  dreumstaaces  of 
the  empire  ;  but  Ehuius  had  to  pay  tlie  pemafiy  fair  tiie  crinMS 
of  fa»  predecessors.. 

5,  When  Alexander,,  in  die  spring  of  B.C.  334,  crossed  the 
Hellespont,  be  was  iKcompanied  by  poets,  historians,  and 
philosophers,^  who  were  to  UMiiortai'ue  hb  deeds,  as  those  of 
Achilles  had  been  knmortaliMed  by  Homer  ;  but  In  this  antici- 
patioa  he  was  disafqiointed,  for  among  s^l  ^lose  who  baTe 
wfitten  aboat  Alexander  there  is  none  that  approaches  the 
aneieiit  bard  oi  Greece  His  generals,  Ctestos,  Farmemo^ 
Hephaestion,  Craterus,  Ptolemy,  Antijgonns^  aiid  odDeis,  wen 
Ae  first  of  the  time^  and  twa  of  dbem,  Ptolemy  and  Acisto- 
butns^  subsequently-  wrote  accamintsof  dieir  nastsi'sexpeditiaii^ 
bat  tiieiv  works  are  lost  On  his  arrival  in  Tmy,  Alesaadsr 
oeiebrated  ganie»  and  ofitered  up  sacrifices-  in  honor  of  tltt 
heroes  of  the  Trojan  war,  among  wliom  Achilles  was  tlie 
ides^  which  he  is  said  Co  have  striven^  to»  imitate.  Hie  delighted 
the  Greeks  by  his  love  aiid  admiration  lor  their  great  heroes 
white  he  cheered  on  the  Macedonians  by  his  dnvateoos  cour- 
age, his  valor,  and  his  adroitness^  What  sach  an  army  under 
■Kb  a  leader  was.  capable  of  effecting,  becane  ammfest  in 
the  very  first  encounter  with  the  enemy  on  the  little  iivcr 
Chranieus,  bx.  334,  wliere  the  Persians  were  defeated,  althouj^ 
Iheir  numbers  far  surpassed  those  of  the  young  Macedoniaai 
The  result  of  l^is  victory  was  the  submission  of  nearly  aB 
Asia  Minor,  as  far  as  mouat  Tanrus.  Halicamassus,  which 
was  bravely  mad  skilfully  defended  by  Greek  mercenaries^ 
was  taiien  by  assault,  and  the  other  Greek  cities,  submitting 
flbr  the  most  part  of  their  own  accord,  welcomed  the  hero  who 
boassed  of  benig  a  Greek  like  themselves,  and  promised  to 
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important  islands  of  the  iEgean  fell  into  his  hands,  at  the 
time  when  the  enterprising  Memnon  of  Rhodes,  who  had  stir 
red  up  Sparta  and  other  Greek  states  with  Persian  gold, 
suddenly  died.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  Lydians,  Cariaii% 
and  Pamphylians  likewise  acknowledged  his  supremacy,  and 
retained  their  ancient  institutions  At  Gordium  Alexander 
cut  with  his  sword  the  famous  knot  at  the  ancient  royal  car- 
riage, the  untying  of  which  was  connected  by  an  oracle  with 
the  dominion  of  all  Asia.  After  this  he  marched  through 
the  dangerous  mountain  country  of  Cilicia,  where,  by  bathing 
in  the  icy  waters  of  the  river  Cydnus,  he  brought  on  a  serious 
illness,  from  which  he  was  saved  only  by  the  skill  of  his 
Greek  physician  Philip,  and  by  his  own  faith  in  human  virtue , 
for  he  had  been  cautioned  in  an  anonymous  letter  against 
Philip,  who  was  said  to  have  been  bribed  by  the  Persians  to 
poison  him  ,  but  without  giving  way  to  suspicion,  Alexander 
took  the  draught  prepared  by  Philip,  and,  while  drinking  it» 
handed  the  anonymous  letter  to  him. 

6.  Darius,  who  had  hitherto  remained  unconcerned  in  his 
capital  of  Susa,  and  had  neglected  to  guard  the  mountain 
passes,  now  advanced  with  a  large  army  to  meet  the  enemy 
near  the  passes  leading  from  Cilicia  into  Syria,  but  was  com- 
pletely defeated,  in  B.a  333,  in  a  great  battle  near  Issus. 
The  unfortunate  king  fled  with  the  remains  of  his  cowanlly 
army  into  the  interior,  while  Alexander  made  preparations 
for  subjugating  Palestine  and  Phoenicia,  for  he  could  not  with 
safety  leave  these  countries  unsubdued  in  his  rear.  His 
general,  Parmenio,  in  the  mean  time  conquered  the  wealthy 
city  of  Damascus  with  its  royal  treasures.  The  booty  which 
Alexander  made  at  Issus  was  immense,  and  among  his  numer- 
ous prisoners  were  the  mother,  wife,  and  two  daughters  of 
Darius,  whom  the  conqueror  treated  with  kindness  and  gen- 
erosity. Palestine  and  Phoenicia  oflered  no  resistance,  but 
the  city  of  Tyre,  in  its  proud  feeling  of  greatness  and  of  its 
insular  security,  haughtily  spumed  the  demand  to  surrender. 
Alexander  now  undertook  the  memorable  siege  of  Tyre,  which 
detained  him  seven  months  He  constructed  a  causeway 
fortified  with  towers  from  the  mainland  to  the  island  ;  60m 
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it  his  soldiers  attacked  the  city  with  all  the  means  which  the 
military  art  could  then  devise,  while  his  fleet,  which  had  been 
increased  by  those  of  Rhodes  and  Cyprus,  blockaded  the 
city  by  sea.     But  the  Tyrians  thwarted  all  his  plans  by  skilful 
counter-operations,  and  offered  a  most  desperate  resistance. 
At  length,  however,  they  had  to  succumb,  and  experienced 
the  same  merciless  fate  as  Thebes,  for  all  the  inhabitants 
who  were  unable   to  escape  were  massacred  or  sold  into 
slavery,  and  the  city  was  razed  to  the  ground,  B.a  332.     The 
commerce  of  which  Tyre  had  until  then  been  the  centre,  was 
afterwards  transferred  to  Alexandria,  which  Alexander,  after 
his  conquest  of  Egypt,  caused  to  be  built  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile,  in  the  most  convenient  situation  for  connecting  the 
eastern  with  the  western  world.    Gaza,  a  well  fortified  and 
bravely  defended  frontier  town,  experienced  a  fate  similar  to 
that  of  Tyre.     Egypt,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  Persians 
were  hated  and  detested,  welcomed  the  Macedonians  as  its 
deliverers,  and  Alexander  treated  their  national  and  religious  . 
feelings  and  peculiarities   with   a  consideration  which  the 
Persians  had  never  shown  them.     From  Egypt  he  marched 
to  the  famous  Oasis  of  Siwah  with  its  celebrated  oracle  of 
Ammon,  the  priests  of  which  declared  him  a  son  of  the  god : 
this,  with  the  superstitious  and  imaginative  nations  of  the 
East,  greatly  increased  his  authority,  and  made  him  appear 
in  their  eyes  as  a-  being  of  a  higher  order. 

7.  While  Alexander  was  engaged  in  Egypt,  Darius  had 
time  to  assemble  fresh  forces  and  prepare  for  a  great  struggle, 
which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  his  empire.  But  before  ven- 
turing upon  this  final  step,  he  endeavored,  by  certain  conces- 
sions, to  make  peace  with  Alexander.  The  Macedonian's 
mind,  however,  was  not  set  upon  peace,  and  quitting  Egypt 
with  his  army,  which  had  been  increased  by  fresh  reinforce- 
ments, he  advanced  towards  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  which 
he  crossed,  and  in  the  plains  of  Gaugamela,  he  again  defeated, 
in  B.C.  331,  the  hosts  of  the  Persians  which  had  assembled 
from  the  eastern  parts  of  the  empire,  and  are  said  to  have 
been  twenty  times  as  numerous  as  the  army  of  Alexander, 
The  consequence  of  this  great  victory  was,  that  the  MacedoniQgle 
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was  BfiramenGEBtersof  Babjidoisaxid  Ics  f«nil3s-  tavritsry^  anA 
o£  the  ancient  caphada  of  Snsa^  T^'iexsepolis,  and  Edrntan^ 
with  their  vast  treasures.  Perse{X)fis  was  reckiessly  destroyed 
by  fire,  but  its  ruins,  with  their  sculptures  and  inscripdoiu^ 
still  attest  the  greatness  and  magnificence  of  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Persia*  Darius,  after  his  d^ealV 
fled  firom  Ecbatana  into  the  mountainous  country  of  BeuAria, 
where  he  was  killed  by  the  treacherous  hand  of  hiB  <iwir 
satrap  Bessus,  who  now  as9iiraed  the  title  of  king  oi  Peraioi; 
but  soon  afterwards,,  the  traitor  was  overtaken  and  iflepluied 
by  the  Maeedonians,  wha  nailed  him  to  a  crosa^ 

a.  During  the  years  B.C.  529  and  yA^  Alezandsiv  hf  ^tiB 
boldest  marches  through  the  snow-covered  raountsana  of  tiie 
IndiaBft-  Caucasus^  wheie  his  soldiers^  almost  penshesk  witb 
hanger  and  fatigue^  sijcceeded  in  making  himself  Master  o£ 
the  countries  on  the  south-east  of  the  Caspian,  ami  about  the 
nvers  Oaoe  and  Jaxartes  (Aria,  Hyrcania^  Batttciay  Sogdiana^ 
and  others),  which  were  ihhiablted  by  hardy  and  warlike 
tribes.  At  this  sts^  of  his  progress,  he  appears  to  have 
aiaed.  not  merely  at  making  conquests,  but  civiliaii^  the 
wild  and  barbarous  tribes  of  Asia,  fbr  four  new  toewnSy  aU 
bearing  the  name  of  Alisxandria,  were  fdunded  by  him  in  the 
distant  East,  as  centres  of  Greek  civilijcation  and  of  commerce. 
Some  of  these  cities,  as  Herat  and  Candahar,  exist  even  aC 
the  present  day  under  alteved  names«  At  Bactra^  Alexaor 
der^  in  B.C  jaSy  solemnized  his  marriage  with  Rozana,  the 
daughter  of  a  Bactrian  chiefi^ "  the  pearl  of  the  East,"  who 
had  fallen  into  his  hands  during  the  conqjuest  of  a  strong 
mountain,  fortress,,  into  which,  the  natives  had  carried  their 
women  and  treasures.  As  he  still  continued  to  advance 
eastward,  the  M^bcedoaians  repeatedly  expressed  their  dis» 
content  with  the  insatiable  ambition  of  their  king;  but 
he  nevertheless  pushed  onward  for  the  wondrous  country 
beyond  the  Indus,  about  which  so  many  marvellous  talesi 
were  current;  seems  to  have  had  irresistible  attractions  for 
him.  He  crossed  the  Indus  in  b.c.  327,  not  far  from  thr 
modern  town  of  Attok.  But  the  warlike  inhabitants  of  the: 
Punjaub,  excited  by  their  priests^  offered,  a.  more  vigorous 
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resistance  than  the  cowardly  subjects  of  the  king  of  Persia 
had  done,  and  Alexander  was  more  than  once  in  imminent 
danger,  as  he  was  always  foremost  in  the  assaults  upon  the 
fortified  strongholds  of  the  natives.  But  the  mutual  jealousy 
of  the  petty  chiefs  facilitated  the  conquest  of  the  country  by 
the  Macedonians.  Several,  and  among  them  Taziles,  whose 
dominion  was  situated  on  the  east  of  the  Indus,  allied  them- 
selves with  Alexander  against  Porus,  the  most  powerful  of 
the  Indian  princes  on  the  east  of  the  Hydaspes.  The  pass* 
age  of  this  river,  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
subsequent  battle,  in  which  the  brave  Porus  was  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner,  while  twenty  thousand  Indians  covered 
the  field  of  battle,  are  among  the  greatest  military  feats  in  all 
ancient  history.  Two  newly  founded  cities,  Bucephala,  so 
called  in  honor  of  Alexander's  charger  Bucephalus,  and 
Nicaea,  were  intended  to  spread  Greek  civilization  even  in 
India.  Alexander  then  continued  his  march  to  the  river  Hy- 
phasis,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Punjaub,  and  was  making  prep- 
arations for  penetrating  into  the  country  of  the  Ganges, 
which  he  intended  to  add  to  his  empire.  But  now  the  discon- 
tent of  the  Macedonians  was  expressed  so  loudly  and  unre- 
servedly, that  Alexander,  though  with  great  reluctance,  ro 
solved  to  return.  Twelve  stone  altars  which  he  erected  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  were  to  mark  the  eastern  boundary  of 
his  gigantic  empire.  He  restored  to  Porus  and  the  other 
princes  who  had  entered  into  alliance  with  him  their  territo- 
ries, on  condition  of  their  recognizing  his  supremacy ;  and 
after  having  undertaken  a  bold  expedition  against  the  Malli, 
and  founded  a  town,  Alexandria,  at  the  junction  of  the  Hy- 
daspes with  the  Indus,  he  sailed  down  with  a  fleet  built  on 
the  Hydaspes,  in  order  to  examine  the  mouth  of  the  Indus 
and  the  ocean. 

9.  The  result  of  this  voyage  of  discovery  was,  that  Alex- 
ander's admiral,  Nearchus,  was  ordered  to  sail  with  the  fleet 
along  the  coast  of  the  modem  Beloochistan,  while  the  king 
himself  with  his  army  returned  through  the  fearful  Gedrosian 
desert,  where  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  want  of 
water  in  a  sea  of  dust  and  sand,  combined  with  hunger  and  , 
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fatigue,  in  tht  course  of  two  months,  B.c.  326,  destroyed 
tfiree-fourths  of  his  army.  The  warriors  who  in  so  many 
battles  had  braved  all  dangers,  there  died  a  miserable  death 
in  the  desert.  Alexander,  it  is  true,  shared  all  hardships  and 
dangers  with  the  meanest  of  his  soldiers,  and  cheered  the 
survfvofs  wrth  presents  and  festivals  when  they  had  escaped 
from  the  desert ;  but  the  undertaking  had  nevertheless  been 
reckless  in  the  highest  degree,  and  the  excess  in  which  hh 
men  indulged  after  their  escape,  was  ahnost  as  £atal  as  had 
been  their  previous  want. 

10.  When  Alexander  reached  Persia,  B.C.  325,  he  dis- 
missed the  Macedonian  veterans,  who  had  become  unfit  for 
further  service,  with  rich  presents,  under  the  command  of 
Craterus,  who  led  them  back  to  Europe.  Many  of  the  men 
whom  he  had  appointed  satraps  before  going  to  India  had 
committed  various  acts  of  oppression,  in  the  belief  tiiat  Alex- 
ander would  never  return ;  but  all  these  were  now  taken  to 
account  and  punished,  and  the  king  set  about  the  task  al 
uniting  the  conquered  nations  with  the  conquerors  into  one 
great  nation,  to  be  kept  together  by  the  bond  of  Greek  civil- 
ization. With  this  object  in  view,  it  is  said,  he  did  not  treat 
die  Persians  as  a  conquered  people,  but  endeavored  to  win 
ttiera  by  mild  treatment,  and  by  respecting  their  national  cus- 
toms and  ideas.  It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  the 
means  he  adopted  were  calculated  to  produce  the  desired  ef- 
fect, and  whetAer  his  object  was  not  rather  to  change  his 
Macedonians  and  Greeks  into  obedient  and  servile  Asiatics. 
At  all  events,  his  adopting  the  styTe  and  pomp  of  an  eastern 
monarch,  his  surrounding  himself  with  Persian  attendants, 
and  his  exacting  from  the  Macedonians  the  prostration  and 
adoration  which  eastern  nations  were,  and  still  are,  in  the 
habit  of  showing  to  their  rulers,  can  scarcely  be  called  a 
means  of  heUenizing  the  Orientals.  The  union  between  the 
East  and  the  West  was  consolidated  by  intermarriages.  A! 
axander  himself  set  the  example,  by  taking  a  second  wifiB^ 
Barsine,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Darius  ;  about  eighty  of  hn 
generals  received  Asiatic  wives,  assigned  to  them  by  their 
king,  and  ten  thousand  other  Maecdonmns  diose  Penaaa 
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iroinen  for  their  wives,  with  whom  they  received  rich  dowries 
from  the  king.  The  solemtLities  of  these  marriages  occupied 
^ve  days,  and  were  accompanied  by  the  most  brilliant  festivi- 
ties and  amusements.  But  these  measures,  while  no  doubt 
tiiey  pleased  some,  at  the  same  time  offended  the  feelings  of 
many  Macedonians  and  Greeks,  who  could  not  brook  the  idea 
of  the  conquered  barbarians  being  raised  to  an  equality  with 
themselves.  A  mutiny  broke  out  in  b.c.  324,  during  a  re- 
new of  the  troops  at  Opis  ;  but  the  king  quelled  the  rebellion 
partly  by  severity  and  partly  by  prudence.  Philotas,  the 
head  of  the  malcontents,  was  put  to  death,  and  his  aged  father 
Parmenio  was  murdered  at  Ecbatana. 

II.  Whatever  may  have  been  Alexander's  motives  when 
he  first  adopted  the  Persian  court  ceremonial,  certain  it  is, 
that  afterwards  he  retained  it  because  it  gratified  his  personal 
feelings  to  see  himself  worshipped  as  a  demi-god,  and  to  be 
approached  with  servile  prostration.  In  these  feelings  he 
was  confirmed  by  base  flatterers  and  sophists,  while  more 
honest  men,  such  as  the  philosopher  Callisthenes,  who  openly 
rebuked  the  king  for  his  conduct,  were  treated  with  revolting 
cruelty.  His  court  at  Babylon,  which  he  chose  as  the  capital 
of  his  empire,  in  b.c.  324,  was  of  the  most  brilliant  kind,  and 
ambassadors  appeared  before  him  from  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  world  to  do  homage  to  the  conqueror  of  Asia.  Among 
other  nations  of  western  Europe,  the  Romans  also  are  said  to 
have  honored  him  with  an  embassy.  His  name  must  at  that 
time  have  been  familiar  to  all  nations,  from  the  borders  of 
China  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  Banquets  and  drunken 
riots  followed  one  another  in  rapid  succession,  and  under  such 
exciting  influences  the  king  sometimes  committed  acts  of 
which  he  afterwards  bitterly  repented,  such  as  the  murder  of 
his  brave  general  Cleitus,  who  had  saved  his  life  in  the  battle 
on  the  river  Granicus,  but  had  now  provoked  the  king's  anger 
during  a  banquet,  by  ridicule  and  scorn.  Alexander  did  not 
intend  co  rest  satisfied  with  the  conquests  he  had  already 
made  ;  he  was  engaged  at  Babylon  with  vast  schemes  for 
fresh  enterprises,  as  well  as  with  the  establishment  of  useful 
institations  in  various  parts  of  his  enormous  empire.    He 
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eontempiated  the  oonqoest  of  Arabia,  Africa,  SicSy,  Italf 
and  Spain.  But  his  body  sank  under  the  excitements  and 
exertions  required  for  the  superintendence  of  his  great  prepa 
rations.  About  the  middle  of  the  year  B.C.  323,  he  was  at- 
tacked by  a  fever,  which  terminated  his  life  in  the  coarse  of 
eleven  days,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two  years.  He  died 
without  having  appointed  a  successor,  but  is  said  to  have  given 
his  seal-ring  to  Perdiccas,  and  when  asked  to  whom  he  kft 
his  empire,  to  have  replied,  *'  to  the  most  worthy."  His  body 
was  embalmed,  and  in  B.a  321  it  was  conveyed  to  Alexandria 
in  Egypt,  the  greatest  and  most  important  of  all  his  colonies. 
12.  Alexander  does  not  belong  to  the  history  of  Mace- 
donia or  Greece  only  ;  from  China  to  the  British  islands,  his 
name  appears  in  the  history  or  early  poetry  of  every  country. 
In  the  East  he  is  still  the  hero  of  ancient  times,  and  the  tales 
of  the  exploits  of  Iscander  are  still  listened  to  with  delight  by 
the  people  ci  Asia.  Upon  that  country  in  particular  his  con- 
quests made  a  lasting  impression ;  for  although  his  empire 
was  dismembered  after  his  death,  the  Greek  colonies  he  had 
founded  there  long  survived  him ;  and  from  the  ruins  of  his 
empire,  kingdoms  were  formed  as  far  as  India,  which  main- 
tained themselves  for  centuries.  New  fields  were  opened  to 
science  and  discovery,  and  it  is  mainly  doe  to  htm  that  east 
em  Asia  became  accessible  to  European  enterprise.  Asia 
Minor,  and  Egypt  in  particular,  became  the  centres  of  all  in* 
tellectual  and  literary  life,  as  well  as  of  commerce  and  industry. 
Geography  and  ethnology  were  extended  and  corrected ;  the 
military  art  was  improved  by  the  assistance  ol  mathematical 
science,  though  the  use  of  elephants  in  war,  which  was  im- 
ported into  Europe  from  the  East,  was  rather  a  step  back' 
ward  towards  the  clumsy  method  of  eastern  warfare.  The 
practical  sciences,  especially  mathematics,  mechanics  and 
natural  history,  upon  the  extension  of  which  Alexander  had 
spent  large  sums,  received  new  forms  and  a  broader  basis. 
The  fine  arts  and  literature,  on  the  other  hand,  sank  more  and 
more  ;  the  age  was  one  of  reflection  rather  than  pTx>duGtioii« 
and  the  influence  of  the  East  soon  became  manifest  in  the 
colossal  and  fantastic  priKiuctionB  c<  art  ^  t 
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13.  While  Alexander  was  engaged  in  the  conquest  of  Asia, 
Agis  III.,  king  of  Sparta,  in  B.C.  333,  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  Peloponnesian  confederacy,  to  throw  off  the  Macedonian 
yoke,  and  connections  were  formed  with  the  satraps  Phama- 
bazus  and  Autophradates,  the  successors  of  Memnon,  who 
furnished  the  Greeks  with  ships  and  money.  The  Athenians 
also  resolved  to  support  the  insurgent  Greeks  with  a  fleet  of 
one  hundred  galleys ;  but  the  degree  was  cancelled,  on  the 
suggestion  of  Demades,  because  the  money  was  wanted  for 
the  amusement  of  the  people.  Athens  accordingly  remained 
quiet,  and  Alexander  on  several  occasions  showed  his  respect 
to  the  Athenians  by  sending  them  reports  of  his  victoriesi 
presents  of  suits  of  Persian  armor,  and  the  statues  of  Har- 
modius  and  Aristogeiton,  which  had  been  carried  away  from 
Athens  by  the  Persians.  Agis  gained  a  victory  in  b.c.  331 
over  the  Megalopolitans,  who  had  refused  to  join  the  confed- 
eracy, and  this  gave  fresh  courage  to  the  Greeks.  But  An< 
tipater,  the  regent  of  Macedonia,  who  had  in  the  mean  time 
received  large  sums  of  money  from  Asia,  invaded  Peloponne- 
sus with  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men.  A  great  and  de- 
cisive battle  was  fought  near  iSgae,  not  far  from  Megalopolis, 
in  which  the  Spartans,  notwithstanding  their  great  valor, 
were  overpowered,  and  lost  not  only  their  king,  but  upwards 
of  five  thousand  brave  soldiers.  Sparta,  thus  humbled,  sued 
for  peace  and  pardon ;  and  the  congress  of  Corinth,  to  which 
her  requests  were  referred,  decreed  that  she  should  join  the 
Greek  confederacy,  and  pay  one  hundred  and  twenty  talents 
as  an  indemnification  to  Megalopolis. 

14.  Greece  now  remained  quiet  for  some  years,  until  the 
news  of  Alexander's  death  was  the  signal  for  fresh  struggles 
in  all  parts  of  the  empire.  Shortly  before  his  death,  in  B.C. 
324  Alexander  himself  had  thrown  a  firebrand  into  Greece, 
by  a  proclamation  which  he  caused  to  be  made  at  the  Olym- 
pic games,  ordering  that  all  the  exiles  should  be  restored  to 
their  respective  homes  in  Greece.  The  Thebans  alone  were 
excepted  from  this  apparent  amnesty — the  real  object  of  which, 
however,  was  to  strengthen  the  Macedonian  party  in  those 
States  of  Greece,  the  fidelity  of  which  could  not  be  trusted. 
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The  property  of  the  twenty  thousand  exiles  to  whom  the  proo- 
lamation  referred,  had  in  the  mean  time  passed  into  other 
hands,  and  the  message  accordingly  created  great  exaspera 
tion  and  opposition.  An  embassy  sent  to  Babylon  to  remon- 
strate with  the  king  produced  no  effect,  and  open  resistance 
was  thought  of.  This  feeling  was  fostered  by  Harpalus, 
Alexander's  treasurer,  who  a  little  before  had  secretly  quitted 
Asia  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  thirty  ships,  and  six  thousand 
mercenaries.  Leaving  the  greater  part  of  his  treasures  at 
Taenaron  in  Laconia,  he  proceeded  to  Athens,  where  many 
were  found  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  his  money  against 
Macedonia.  But  as  Antipater  demanded  his  surrender,  Har- 
palus  made  his  escape,  and  taking  with  him  his  treasures  from 
Taenaron,  he  went  to  Crete,  where  he  was  slain  by  a  Lace- 
daemonian, who  fled  with  his  money  to  Cyrene.  The  Athe^ 
nians,  alarmed  by  the  threats  of  Antipater,  instituted  inquiries 
to  discover  who  had  accepted  money  from  Harpalus.  Many 
men  of  note  became  implicated,  and  among  them  was  Demos- 
thenes, who  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  talents,  and, 
being  unable  to  raise  that  sum,  fied  to  ^gina,  and  thence  to 
Troezen,  where  he  remained  in  exile  until,  soon  after,  he  was 
recalled  by  his  fellow-citizens  ;  but  he  never  ceased  to  exert 
himself  for  the  independence  of  Greece. 

15.  When  at  length  the  news  arrived  that  Alexander  had 
died  at  Babylon,  the  Athenian  people  in  their  delight  disre- 
garded the  warnings  and  admonitions  of  men  of  experience 
and  property  who  were,  on  the  whole,  favorable  to  Mace- 
donia, because  peace  was  maintained  under  its  supremacy^ 
and  peace  at  any  price  seems  to  have  been  their  motto.  Just 
at  this  time  Leosthenes,  an  Athenian  of  great  military  renown, 
happened  to  arrive  from  Asia  with  a  body  of  eight  thousand 
mercenaries,  and  by  the  request  of  the  Athenians  retained 
them  until  the  necessary  preparations  for  open  war  could  be 
completed.  The  friends  of  Macedonia  were  expelled,  and  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  orator  Hyperides  and  a  few  other 
enthusiastic  patriots,  the  Athenians  resolved  to  equip  a  large 
fleet,  and  all  Greeks  were  called  upon  to  assert  their  indepen- 
dence.   Many  refused  to  join  from  jealousy  of  Athens,  but  aa 
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aimy  was  nevertheless  raised,  amounting  to  thirty  thousand 
nen,  to  which  Athens  and  the  ^Etoiians  furnished  the  largest 
contingents.  Leosthenes  was  appointed  commander  of  the 
allied  troops,  and  after  having  forced  his  passage  through 
Boeotia,  he  took  possession  of  the  pass  of  Thermopylae. 
Antipater  was  in  a  difficult  posftion,  for  the  Illyrians  and 
Tliracians  were  likewise  rising  against  Macedonia;  but  he 
quickly  invaded  Thessaly,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  to  Asia 
lor  reinforcements.  When  the  hostile  armies  met  near  the 
Trachinian  Heracleia,  the  Thessalian  cavalry  went  over  to 
-Leosthenes,  and  Antipater  was  obliged  to  retreat.  He  threw 
himself  into  the  town  of  Lamia,  and  being  besieged  by  Leos* 
thenes,  made  proposals  of  peace.  Hie  Athenians,  flushed 
with  their  success  demanded  the  unconditional  surrender  of 
tiie  regent.  This,  however,  was  refused,  and  events  immedi- 
ately occurred  which  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  The 
iStolians  left  the  allied  army,  because  they  had  to  look  after 
their  own  afiEairs  at  home,  and  Leosthenes  died  in  consequence 
of  a  wound  he  had  received  at  Lamia.  He  was  succeeded  in 
the  command  by  the  youthful  Antiphilus.  Meantime  Leon- 
natus  having  arrived  with  a  large  force  from  Asia,  and  entered 
Thessaly,  Antiphilus  raised  the  siege  of  Lamia,  and  fought 
a  pitched  battle  against  the  troops  of  Leonnatus,  who  was 
himself  slain.  Antipater  escaping  from  Lamia,  rallied  his 
troops  in  Thessaly,  and  being  joined  by  Craterus,  who  had 
likewise  arrived  from  Asia,  he  fought  a  great  battle  near  Cran- 
non,  &a  322.  The  Macedonians  gained  the  day,  and  the 
Athenian  army  was  twice  defeated  by  that  of  Macedonia. 
The  towns  of  Thessaly  surrendered  at  once,  the  allied  forces 
dispersed,  and  each  state  concluded  peace  for  itself.  The 
^tolians  and  Athenians  alone  remained  in  arms. 

16.  Antipater  now  advanced  into  Boeotia,  demanding  of 
the  Athenians  to  surrender  the  enemies  of  Macedonia. 
Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  and  other  patriots  took  to  flight. 
Several  embassies  were  sent  to  Antipater  to  obtain  favorable 
terms,  but  the  conqueror  insisted  upon  Athens  surrendering 
at  discretion,  delivering  up  the  leaders  of  the  anti-Macedonian 
party,  paying  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  recemng  aMao»'  ^^ 
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donian  garrison  in  Munychia.  The  Athenians  were  obliged 
to  submit,  and  after  the  garrison  had  entered  Munychia, 
their  democratic  form  of  government  was  changed  into  a 
timocracy,  in  which  only  nine  thousand  citizens  retained  the 
franchise.  Many  thousands  quitted  the  city  and  went  into 
exile.  The  patriots  who  had  taken  to  flight  were  in  their  ab- 
sence sentenced  to  death.  Demosthenes,  the  noblest  and 
purest  of  them,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Poseidon, 
in  the  island  of  Calaureia,  where,  on  discovering  that  he  was 
no  longer  safe,  he  took  poison  which  he  had  for  some  time 
been  carrying  about  with  him.  The  war  which  was  thus 
brought  to  a  close  is  generally  called  the  Lamian ;  in  it 
Athens  lost  her  freedom  and  her  constitution.  After  having 
humbled  Athens,  Antipater  and  Craterus  set  out  against  the 
^tolians  ;  but  before  they  could  effect  anything,  they  were 
obliged  to  give  up  the  undertaking,  in  consequence  of  the 
disturbances  which  had  broken  out  in  Asia. 


CHAPTER   XIL 


THE  SUCCESSORS  OF  ALEXANDER,   UNTIL  THS  TIME  OF  THX 
ACHAAN  LEAGUE. 

X.  As  Alexander  had  left  no  heir  capable  of  filling  the 
throne,  there  being  only  his  weak-minded  brother  Arrhidsus, 
and  two  infant  sons,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  not  bom  till 
after  the  king's  death,  his  vast  empire  broke  to  pieces  more 
rapidly  than  it  had  been  conquered.  After  many  and  bloody 
wars,  in  the  course  of  which  the  whole  family  of  Alexander 
was  extirpated,  and  the  most  sacred  ties  of  nature  rent  asun- 
der and  trodden  under  foot,  his  generals  took  possession  of 
the  separate  countries  of  which  the  empire  was  composed,  and 
raised  them  to  the  rank  of  independent  kingdoms.  At  first 
Perdiccas,  to  whom  Alexander  is  said  to  have  given  his  seal 
ring,  enjoyed  the  highest  authority,  and  undertook  the  office 
of  regent  of  the  whole  emph-e  for  Arrhidaeus.  But  when,  io 
conjunction  with  the  brave  and  prudent  Eumenes,  he  made^ 
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war  upon  Ptolemy,  the  governor  of  Egypt,  he  was  murdered 
by  his  own  soldiers  at  Memphis  in  b.c.  321.  After  this, 
Antigonus,  a  warlike  and  very  talented  general,  acquired  the 
greatest  power  in  Asia  Minor,  and  undertook  a  new  division 
of  the  empire,  while  the  rough  but  honest  Antipater,  and  his 
domineering  son,  Cassander,  kept  Macedonia  and  Greece  in 
their  hands.  Antipater  died  in  b.c  3x8,  having  appointed 
the  aged  Polysperchon,  an  Epirot  prince,  his  successor  and 
guardian  of  the  royal  family,  who  were  kept  at  Pella  in  a 
sort  of  splendid  captivity.  But  Cassander,  Antipater's  son, 
in  B.C.  315,  deprived  Polysperchon  oC  his  position,  and  caused 
Alexander's  mother,  Olympias,  who  had  in  B.C.  317  murdered 
Arrhidsus  and  his  wife,  Eurydice,  to  be  stoned  to  death ; 
some  years  later,  b.c.  3x1,  he  put  to  death  Rozana  with  her 
young  son,  Alexander,  and  in  b.c.  309  caused  Heracles,  a 
son  of  Alexander  by  Barsine,  to  be  strangled  during  a  ban- 
quet Thus  every  member  of  the  family  of  the  great  con- 
queror died  a  violent  death,  and  the  fate  of  some  was  truly 
tragic. 

3.  Meanwhile,  the  armies  of  Antigonus  were  fighting  in 
Asia  against  Eumenes,  and  the  power  of  the  former  was  still 
on  the  increase,  when  Eumenes,  after  a  fierce  struggle  ci 
several  jrears,  in  which  the  chivalrous  Craterus  also  had  fallen, 
was  taken  prisoner  by  him,  and  died  in  a  dungeon,  b.c  316. 
Antigonus  now  took  possession  of  the  treasures  at  Susa,  and 
increased  the  number  of  his  mercenaries  so  much,  that  he 
was  able  to  bid  defiance  to  all  the  other  generals,  and  compel 
them  to  acknowledge  him  as  regent  of  the  empire,  and  as 
their  master.  But  as  it  soon  became  evident  that  he  aimed 
at  nothing  short  of  the  empire  of  Alexander,  and  as  he  de- 
prived his  ally  Seleucus  of  the  governorship  of  Babylonia, 
the  four  most  powerful  generals,  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  Lysi* 
nuachus  (who  had  put  himself  in  possession  of  Thrace),  and 
Cassander,  allied  themselves  against  Antigonus  and  his  son, 
Demetrius,  who  afterwards  obtained  the  surname  of  Polior- 
cetes.  This  led  to  a  general  and  long  protracted  war  against 
Antigonus,  b.c.  315,  which  was  carried  on  with  varying  success 
in  Asia  and  Europe,  and  terminated  in  B.c«  311.    Towai  ds  the 
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close  of  it,  in  b.c-  312,  Seleucus,  after  a  victory  over  Deme* 
trius  at  Gaza,  succeeded  in  establishing  h'lmself  in  Babylonia 
and  the  eastern  provinces,  and  this  year  accordingly  is  the 
first  of  what  is  called  the  era  of  the  Seleucidae,  who  governed 
the  Syrian  empire  until  b.c.  65.  In  the  peace  concluded 
in  B.C.  311,  the  whole  empire  of  Alexander  was  par- 
celled out  among  the  competitors.  Some  years  later  a  fresh 
war  broke  out,  in  which  Ptolemy  suffered  a  great  defeat 
near  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  B.C.  306,  whereupon  Antigonus  and 
Demetrius  assumed  the  title  of  king  in  their  dominions. 
Their  opponents,  Cassander,  Ptolemy,  and  Lysimachus  did 
the  same.  But  an  unsuccessful  attack  made  by  Antigonus 
upon  Egypt,  and  the  heroic  defence  of  Rhodes  against  Deme- 
trius, who,  though  a  master  in  all  the  arts  of  besieging,  was 
unable  to  conquer  the  city,  kept  matters  for  some  3rears  in  a 
state  of  uncertainty,  until,  in  b.c.  301,  the  great  battle  of 
Ipsus  in  Phrygia  decided  the  case  in  favor  of  the  three  ad- 
versaries of  Antigonus,  who  himself  fell  at  the  advanced  age 
of  80,  while  his  son,  Demetrius,  was  obliged  to  take  to  flight 
In  the  peace  which  was  then  concluded,  Macedonia,  Thrace, 
Syria,  and  Egypt,  were  recognized  as  four  independent  king- 
doms. 

3.  During  these  wars  among  the  successors  of  Alexander, 
Greece  was  not  in  the  enjo3m:ient  of  peace,  and  Athens  in 
particular  experienced  several  times  a  change  of  masters. 
During  the  quarrel  between  Polysperchon  and  Cassander,  the 
former,  in  order  to  attach  the  Greeks  to  himself,  proclaimed 
the  freedom  of  the  Greek  states,  the  restoration  of  democracy* 
and  the  recall  of  the  exiles.  Nicanor,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  Cassander  commander  of  the  Macedonian  garrison 
at  Munychia,  refused  to  evacuate  the  place,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  the  arisocratic  party  at  Athens,  who  were  favorable 
to  Macedonia.  Phocion  also  assisted  him.  Polysperchon  at 
length  sent  his  own  son,  Alexander,  with  an  army  against 
Nicanor,  but  without  effect.  The  democratic  party  at  Athens 
naturally  favored  Polysperchon,  and  its  leaders  accused 
Phocion  and  his  friends  of  high  treason,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  sentenced  to  death,  and  in  b.c.  317  cheerfully 
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drank  the  tatal  hemlock.  Soon  afterwards,  Cassander,  who 
had  in  the  mean  time  collected  money,  ships,  and  mercenaries 
in  Asia,  entered  Piraeus.  Polysperchon  also  appeared,  but 
leaving  his  son,  Alexander,  to  carry  on  the  operations  against 
Cassander,  he  marched  into  Peloponnesus  with  an  army  of 
twenty  thousand  men,  and  conquered  the  whole  of  the  pe- 
ninsula, with  the  exception  of  Megalopolis.  The  Athenians, 
being  pressed  by  two  hostile*  armies,  concluded  peace  with 
Cassander,  in  which  their  independence  was  secured,  and 
their  franchise  extended.  At  the  same  time,  however,  Cas- 
sander appointed  Demetrius  of  Phaleron,  a  celebrated  and 
popular  orator,  governor  of  Athens.  His  administration 
lasted  from  b.c.  318  till  307,  during  which  period  the  pros- 
perity of  Athens  visibly  revived.  The  popularity  and  admira* 
tion  which  he  at  first  enjoyed,  is  manifest  from  the  fact,  that 
the  people  erected  three  hundred  and  sixty  statues  to  him  ;  but 
his  subsequent  extravagance  made  him  more  odious  even  than 
a  tyrant 

4.  During  the  struggles  among  the  generals  of  Alexander, 
Greece  was  always  the  bone  of  contention.  Antigonus,  like 
Polysperchon,  was  anxious  to  win  the  favor  of  the  Greeks, 
and  with  this  view  declared  himself  the  champion  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Greece,  and  of  the  members  of  the  royal 
family  ;  in  B.a  314,  Ptolemy  also  declared  the  Greeks  to  be 
free.  But  such  proclamations  were  mere  words,  as  none  had 
the  power  of  giving  effect  to  them.  Cassander,  however,  by 
ordering,  in  b.c.  315,  Thebes  to  be  rebuilt,  gained  more  popu- 
larity than  the  others  did  by  their  high-sounding  but  empty 
proclamations.  He  also  reconciled  himself  with  Polysper- 
chon, after  the  death  of  his  son,  Alexander,  by  assigning  to 
him  the  supreme  military  command  in  Peloponnesus,  where 
the  Macedonian  power  was  weakened  by  Antigonus.  While 
the  struggle  was  thus  going  on  in  Peloponnesus,  Ptolemy 
appeared  in  Greece,  b.c.  312,  and  took  Eubcea,  Boeotia, 
Phocis  and  Locris  from  Cassander,  who  was  thus  obliged  to 
abandon  Greece,  and  return  to  Macedonia.  In  the  general 
peace  of  b.c.  311,  the  independence  of  Greece  had  been 
guaranteed  :  but  the  terms  of  that  peace  were  kept  only  so  , 
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long  as  it  suited  the  interest  of  the  oontracting  parties.  C^sh 
gander,  however,  being  ruler  of  Macedonia,  possessed  great 
if  duence  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  until,  in  b.o  308,  he  came 
to  an  arrangement  with  Ptolemy,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that 
both  parties  should  remain  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of 
those  parts  of  Greece  which  they  had  conquered. 

5.  When  Demetrius  of  Phaleron  had  governed  Athens  for 
about  ten  years  in  the  name  of  Cassander,  and  had  by  his 
reckless  conduct  become  as  detested  as  he  had  before  been 
admired,  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  suddenly  appeared 
with  a  large  fleet  before  Piraeus,  proclaiming  himself  the 
champion  of  freedom,  and  promising  to  restore  to  the  Adie- 
nians  their  democratic  form  of  government,  b.c.  307.  He  was 
received  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  Demetrius  of  Phaleron, 
who  was  allowed  to  depart  in  safety,  went  to  Thebes,  and 
afterwards  to  Ptolemy,  in  Egypt  Munychia,  however,  had 
to  be  conquered  by  force  of  arms.  Demetrius  now  restored 
to  the  Athenians  their  ancient  democratic  constitution,  and 
caused  vast  quantities  of  corn  to  be  distributed  among  the 
people.  The  grateful  Athenians  overwhelmed  both  father 
and  son  with  the  most  extravagant  honors,  and  even  wor- 
shipped them  as  gods.  But  this  joyous  enthusiasm  did  not 
last  long ;  Demetrius  soon  after  quitted  Athens,  the  scene  of 
his  great  triumph,  and,  hurrying  from  one  enterprise  to 
another,  was  in  the  end  taken  prisoner,  and  died  as  an  exile 
in  Syria.  When  Athens  had  recovered  her  popular  govern- 
ment, the  democratic  and  Macedonian  parties  immediately 
renewed  their  struggles.  The  popular  or  patriotic  party  was 
headed  by  Demochares,  a  son  of  the  sister  of  Demosthenes, 
a  sincere  and  honest  lover  of  his  country  and  its  constitution. 
Severe  measures  were  adopted  to  protect  the  liberty  of  the 
people  against  unpatriotic  influences,  but  it  was  to  no  pur* 
pose :  the  dream  of  freedom  soon  vanished.  While  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes  was  engaged  in  the  East,  the  Macedonians 
recovered  their  ascendancy  in  Greece.  Polysperchon,  who 
had  been  kept  employed  in  Peloponnesus  by  Cassander,  con- 
quered the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula,  and  Cassander  in 
vading  Attica,  laid  siege  to  Athens.    The  ci^  was  ably  de- 
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fended  by  the  noble  Demochares ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes,  after  concluding  peace  with  the  RhodianSy 
arrived  with  a  large  fleet  at  Aulis,  and  by  a  rapid  succession 
of  victories,  put  an  end  to  the  government  of  Cassander  in 
Greece.  The  towns  thus  delivered  from  the  Macedonian 
yoke  vied  with  one  another  in  showering  honors  upon  Deme* 
trius,  and  at  a  congress  held  in  Corinth  he  received  the 
supreme  command  over  all  Greece.  But  he  had  by  this  time 
become  an  insolent  and  voluptuous  tyrant,  and  his  short  stay 
at  Athens,  during  which  he  exiled  the  patriotic  Demochares, 
was  not  calculated  to  regain  for  him  the  affections  of  the 
people. 

6.  Just  at  the  time  when  Demetrius  was  proceeding  north- 
ward against  Cassander,  he  was  recalled  to  Asia  by  his  father, 
Antigonus,  against  whom,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  a 
coalition  had  been  formed  by  Cassander,  Ptolemy,  Seleucus, 
and  Lysimachus.  The  result  of  this  was  the  decisive  battle 
of  Ipsus,  B.C.  301,  in  which  Antigonus  lost  his  life,  and  his 
kingdom  was  divided  between  Lysimachus  and  Seleucus. 
Demetrius  fled  to  Greece,  where  he  hoped  to  establish  a  new 
kingdom  for  himself ;  but  as  the  Athenians  refused  to  admit 
him  within  their  walls,  and  as  nearly  all  Peloponnesus  had 
declared  in  favor  of  Cassander,  he  went  to  Thrace,  where  he 
took  the  Chersonesus  from  Lysimachus,  and  allied  himself 
with  Seleucus  of  Syria,  by  whose  aid  he  gained  several  ad- 
vantages in  Asia.  In  the  mean  time  Leochares,  supported  by 
Cassander,  had  set  himself  up  as  tyrant  at  Athens,  and  was 
conducting  himself  with  unexampled  fury  and  cruelty.  When 
Demetrius  was  informed  of  this,  he  quickly  hastened  to  Athens, 
and  took  the  city  by  storm.  Ptolemy,  who  had  come  to  assist 
the  tyrant,  was  obliged  to  retreat.  This  happened  in  b.c. 
395  ;  and  Demetrius,  on  entering  the  city,  to  the  great  as- 
tonishment of  all,  pardoned  their  past  conduct,  and  distributed 
one  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  grain  among  the  famishing 
people.  But  to  secure  himself  for  the  future,  he  placed  strong 
garrisons  at  Munychia  and  Piraeus,  and  fortified  the  hill  of 
the  Museum.  He  then  marched  into  Peloponnesus,  and 
appeared  before  the  gates  of  Spart^^  when  again  h^  was 
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suddenly  obliged  to  turn  his  attention  in  a  different  directioii 
Cassander  of  Macedonia  died  in  B.C.  296,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Philip  IV.,  who,  however,  died  the  year  after, 
leaving  the  succession  disputed  by  his  two  brothers,  Antipater 
and  Alexander.  Antipater,  the  elder,  killed  his  mother* 
Thessalonice,  a  daughter  of  King  Philip,  because  he  believed 
her  to  favor  his  brother.  Hereupon  Alexander  applied  for 
assistance  to  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  and  to  Demetrius.  In 
the  mean  time,  Antipater,  who  had  fled  to  Lysimachos  fot 
support,  was  murdered,  and  Alexander,  finding  the  presence 
of  Demetrius  in  Macedonia  inconvenient,  tried  to  get  rid  of 
him.  But  Demetrius  anticipated  him;  he  slew  him,  and 
ascended  the  throne  of  Macedonia  himself,  b.c.  394.  He 
then  drove  Pyrrhus  back  into  his  own  kingdom,  and  re^ed 
for  a  period  of  seven  years,  during  which  nearly  all  Greece 
paid  homage  to  him  and  his  son,  Antigonus  Gonatas.  Not 
satisfied  with  his  empire,  he  formed  the  plan  of  reconquering 
what  he  and  his  fadier  had  lost  in  Asia.  Pyrrhus  was  in- 
duced to  make  war  against  him  by  the  princes  whose  domin- 
ions were  threatened  by  Demetrius;  and  when  the  armies 
met,  the  troops  of  Demetrius  went  over  to  Pyrrhus,  who  was 
extremely  popular  in  Macedonia.  Pyrrhus  now  took  posses- 
sion of  the  throne,  b.c.  2S7  ;  but  aJEter  the  lapse  of  seven 
months,  he  too  was  expelled  by  Lysimachus,  who  then  ruled 
over  Macedonia  for  five  years,  from  b.c.  286  to  281.  Deme* 
trius  never  returned  to  Macedonia ;  but  after  various  misfor- 
tunes, he  died  as  a  prisoner  of  Seleucus  in  Syria,  b.c.  283. 

7.  At  the  time  when  P)rrrhus  was  raised  to  the  throne  ol 
Macedonia,  Athens  again  rose  to  assert  her  freedom.  The 
Museum  was  stormed,  the  garrisons  were  expelled  from  the 
port-towns,  and  the  Macedonians  were  defeated  near  Eleusis. 
Pyrrhus,  who  was  well  disposed  towards  the  Atheniansi 
allowed  them  the  enjoyment  of  their  ancient  freedom.  Demo- 
chares,  returning  from  exile,  managed  the  affairs  of  his  coun* 
try  till  about  b.c.  280  in  the  most  admirable  manner,  and  for 
a  time  Athens  once  more  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  former 
and  better  days.  Lysimachus  concluded  a  treaty  of  friend- 
ship with  her,  and  did  not  interfere  with  her  administration 
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jk  which  law  and  order  had  been  restored.  After  expelling 
Pjnrhus,  he  united  Macedonia  with  his  dominions  in  Thrace 
and  Asia,  but  domestic  misfortunes  brought  about  his  down 
fail.  At  the  instigation  of  his  second  wife,  Arsinoe,  he  put  to 
death  his  excellent  son,  Agathocles,  whose  wife,  Lysandra,  fled 
to  Seleucus  imploring  him  to  avenge  the  death  of  her  husband. 
In  the  ensuing  war,  a  decisive  ba^e  was  fought^  in  B.C.  281, 
at  Cynipedion  near  Sardes,  in  which  Lysimachus  was  defeated 
and  killed.  Seleucus  was  now  anxious  to  gain  possession  of 
Macedonia  and  Thrace,  but  was  assassinated  near  Lysimachia 
on  the  Hellespont  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  a  son  of  Ptolemy 
Soter,  who  had  been  deprived  of  the  succession  in  Egypt  by 
the  intrigues  of  his  mother,  Berenice.  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  now 
ascended  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  compelled  the  widow  of 
Lysimachus  to  marry  him,  and  caused  her  children  to  be 
murdered  before  her  own  eyes.  But  he  did  not  enjoy  his 
bloody  tyranny  more  than  two  years. 

8.  This  was  the  time  of  a  great  migration  of  the  Celts, 
some  of  whom  came  down  upon  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  wbile 
others  descended  into  the  peninsula  south  of  mount  Haemus. 
In  B.C.  280  a  swarm  of  them  invaded  Macedonia,  and  in  an 
engagement  with  them  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  lost  his  life ;  but 
Sosthenes,  the  brave  Macedonian  general,  checked  their 
victorious  progress.  Another  army,  however,  of  the  same 
race  of  barbarians  marched  southward  with  the  intention  of 
plundering  the  temple  of  Delphi,  while  one  detachment 
marched  into  iEtolia.  The  Greeks  were  resolved  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  invading  hordes.  When  the  barbarians 
approached  Delphi,  in  b.c.  279,  they  are  said  to  have  been 
terror-struck  by  the  same  miraculous  phenomena  which  had 
saved  that  city  during  the  invasion  of  Xerxes.  They  suffered 
immensely,  their  king,  Brennus,  fell,  and  the  remaining  hosts 
dispersed,  some  settling  on  the  Danube,  others  in  Thrace^ 
and  others  again  crossing  over  into  Asia  Minor,  where  in 
after  times  they  were  known  by  the  name  of  the  Galatians. 

9.  After  the  fall  of  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  in  b.c.  280,  And 
gonus  Gonatas  ascended  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  of  which 
be  maintained  possession  until  his  death  in  B.C.  239,  with  the   , 
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interruption  of  a  period  of  two  years  (  B.C.  374-272),  during 
which  Pyrrhus,  after  his  return  from  Italy,  occupied  it ;  bat 
when  Pyrrhus  had  fallen  at  Argos,  Antigonus  remained  the 
acknowledged  ruler  of  the  kingdom  and  of  Greece,  though  In 
the  latter  country  his  authority  had  to  be  established  by  force 
of  arms,  and  even  this  succeeded  only  partially.  As  soon 
as  peace  and  order  were  i:estored  in  Macedonia,  he  had  to 
undertake  a  war  against  Athens,  which  had  recovered  its  in* 
dependence  during  the  first  reign  of  Pyrrhus.  The  war  brdce 
out  in  B.C.  269,  apparently  because  the  Athenians  refused  to 
admit  a  Macedonian  garrison.  Although  they  were  supported 
by  Sparta  and  the  king  of  Egypt,  they  were  compelled,  in  B.C 
262,  after  a  siege  of  seven  years,  to  surrender,  and  Macedo- 
nian garrisons  again  entered  Munychia,  Piraeus,  and  the 
Museum.  But  Antigonus  treated  the  city  with  comparative 
mildness,  for  he  did  not  interfere  with  its  democratic  constitu- 
tion, and  soon  afterwards  even  evacuated  the  Museum. 
The  presence  of  the  garrisons  in  the  port-towns^  however, 
dally  reminded  the  Athenians  of  their  real  condition.  This 
state  of  things  lasted  until  b.c.  229,  when  Aratus,  then  at  die 
head  of  the  Achsan  league,  prevailed  upon  the  Macedonian 
commander,  by  means  of  a  bribe,  to  evacuate  the  port-towns. 
Athens  then,  though  free,  was  politically  too  weak  to  join  the 
Ahcsean  league,  as  Aratus  wished.  But  she  nevertheless  re- 
mained the  intellectual  centre  of  Greece,  and  it  was  owing  in 
a  great  measure  to  her  influence  that  Rhodes,  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  and  Pergamus  began  to  foster  and  cherish  the  aits 
and  literature  of  Greece. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


MACEDONIA  AND  GREECE,  DOWN  TO  THEIR  CONQUEST  BT  THE 
ROMANS. 

I.  After  her  struggle  with  Antigonus  Gonatas,  Atiiens 
withdrew  from  the  scene  of  great  political  events ;  but  Sparta 
had  still  to  pass  through  a  succession  of  violent  changes  and 
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revolutions,  which  both  darken  and  brighten  the  last  period 
of  her  history.  The  ancient  constitution  of  Lycurgus  was 
still  the  law  of  Sparta,  but  its  observance  was  a  mere  matter 
of  form  ;  its  spirit  had  long  ceased  to  exercise  any  influence 
upon  the  Spartans.  The  ephors  had  become  the  highest 
authority  in  the  state,  and  the  kings,  who  were  little  more  than 
tiie  representatives  of  two  ancient  families,  sometimes  went 
out  as  commanders  of  bands  of  adventurers,  and  sold  their 
services  to  foreign  states.  The  number  of  Spartan  citizens 
had  become  enormously  reduced,  and  all  the  wealth  of  the 
country  was  possessed  by  a  few  families,  and  in  some  instances 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  women,  who,  as  wealthy  heiresses, 
attracted  more  attention  and  exercised  more  influence  than 
was  compatible  with  the  good  of  the  state.  Although, 
throughout  the  Macedonian  period,  Sparta  had  with  a  consid* 
erable  degree  of  firmness  resisted  the  demands  of  the  Mace- 
donian rulers,  still  she  did  nothing  for  the  liberation  of  Greece, 
and  in  the  time  of  Demetrius,  she  escaped  being  conquered 
by  him  only  by  an  accident.  Sparta  was  then  surrounded  by 
walls,  which  alone  shows  that  the  ancient  spirit  of  its  citizens 
was  gone.  Once  only,  during  the  invasion  of  Peloponnesus 
by  P)rrrhus,  the  Spartans  showed  that  their  ancient  valor  had 
not  quite  vanished. 

a.  This  wretched  condition  of  the  state  induced  King  Agis 
IV.  (b.c.  244-241)  to  attempt  a  thorough  reform  of  the  con- 
stitution. Supported  by  the  ephor  Lycurgus  and  the  younger 
generation  of  the  Spartans,  he  carried  several  laws  to  relieve 
the  poor,  who  were  overwhelmed  with  debt ;  a  fresh  division 
of  the  land  was  to  be  made  ;  four  thousand  five  hundred  lots 
were  to  be  set  apart  for  the  Spartans,  whose  numbers  were  to 
be  supplemented  by  Laconians,  and  fifteen  thousand  for  the 
Laconians.  This  and  other  measures  were  meant  to  re\nve 
the  spirit  of  the  ancient  constitution.  His  colleague,  Leonidas, 
who  opposed  the  reforms,  was  deposed  and  sent  across  the 
frontier,  and  all  obstacles  seemed  to  be  removed.  But  during 
an  expedition  which  Agis  undertook  against  the  Achseans, 
Leonidas  was  recalled  by  a  party  at  Sparta,  and  Agis  on  his 
return  was  treacherously  seized  and  put  to  death,  together  with 
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his  mother  and  grandmother.  His  wife  Agiatis,  who  was  as 
enthusiastic  for  reforms  as  her  husband  had  beer,  afterwards 
married  Cleomenes  III.  (  b.c.  236-220  ),  the  last  Heracleid 
king.  Cleomenes  now  completed  by  force  the  work  com- 
menced by  Agis.  He  began  by  causing  the  ephors  to  be  mur- 
dered, and  then  carried  the  cancelling  of  debts  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  land  without  opposition.  Everything  went  on 
successfully  and  promised  the  return  of  a  happy  age,  when  a 
war  with  the  Achsan  league  brought  about  the  downfall  oi 
Cleomenes  and  of  Sparta. 

3.  Thoughout  the  historical  period  of  Greece,  the  Acha^ 
ans  had  acted  a  subordinate  part ;  but  at  the  time  of  the 
Macedonian  domination  they  appear  to  have  conceived  the 
idea  that  union  alone  could  save  Greece,  and  prevent  the 
country  from  becoming  a  mere  province  of  Macedonia. 
Twelve  towns  of  Achaia  had  from  early  times  formed  a  sort 
of  loose  confederacy ;  but  in  B.&  280  four  of  them  drew  more 
closely  together  for  the  express  purpose  of  driving  the  Mace- 
donians from  Peloponnesus.  In  b.c.  275  other  towns  joined 
the  league,  the  importance  of  which  continued  to  increase, 
until  it  reached  its  most  flourishing  point  in  B.C.  251,  when 
Aratus  became  its  strategus,  and  united  his  native  city  ot 
Sicyon  with  the  confederacy.  According  to  the  constitution 
of  the  league,  all  the  members  formed  one  state,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  a  strategus,  the  central  government  being  at 
iEgion.  The  cities  composing  the  league,  both  large  and 
small,  had  one  vote  each,  and  sent  their  deputies  annually. 
The  strategus,  who  had  the  executive  and  the  supreme  com- 
mand in  war,  was  assisted  by  two  other  officers,  the  hipparchus 
and  the  secretary,  and  by  a  senate,  in  which  each  town  was 
represented  by  one  deputy.  This  league  and  its  constitution, 
though  it  was  not  free  from  serious  defects,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  best  of  its  strategi,  continued  for  a  comparatively  long 
period  to  enjoy  the  respect  of  foreign  powers  as  well  as  of  the 
Greeks  themselves. 

4.  A  similar  league  was  formed  among  the  iEtolians  about 
the  same  time ;  but  its  objects  were  not  so  patriotic,  for  the 
^tolians  did  not  look  beyond  the  promotion  of  their  own 
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interests.  The  iEtolians  were  distinguished  for  their  bra- 
very and  energy ;  but  had  remained  behind  in  the  career  of 
Greek  civilization,  and  were  in  fact  semi-barbarians.  The 
constitution  of  their  league  resembled  that  of  the  Achseans, 
and  was  essentially  democratic;  its  annual  meetings  were  held 
at  Thermos.  The  power  of  this  league  rose  very  rapidly,  foi 
Phocis,  the  Ozolian  Locrians,  the  Cephallenian  islands,  and 
portions  of  Acamania,  Thessaly,  and  Peloponnesus,  belonged 
to  it.  The  iEtolians,  like  the  Achseans,  pretended  indeed  to 
fight  against  foreign  influence  and  on  behalf  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  Greece,  but  they  were  rude,  quarrelsome,  faithlesSy 
and,  above  all,  bent  upon  plunder  and  rapine. 

5.  From  the  year  b.c.  251,  Aratus  was  the  soul  of  the 
Achsean  league,  even  when  he  was  not  invested  with  the 
office  of  strategus,  to  which  he  was  elected  twelve  times.  The 
object  which  he  steadily  pursued  was  to  destroy  the  power  of 
the  tyrants  who,  during  that  period,  set  themselves  up  in 
nearly  all  the  Greek  cities  under  the  protection  of  Macedonia, 
and  to  unite  all  Peloponnesus  under  one  democratic  constito* 
tion.  He  effected  much  as  a  statesman  by  his  prudence  and 
eloquence,  but  he  was  wanting  in  resolution  and  personal 
courage.  In  b.c.  243,  when  he  was  strategus  for  the  second 
time,  he  expelled  the  Macedonian  garrison  from  Acrocorinthus, 
and  prevailed  upon  the  Corinthians,  and  soon  afterwards  upon 
tiie  Megarians,  to  join  the  Achaean  confederacy.  About  the 
year  b.c.  226,  when  Aratus  was  strategus  for  the  eleventh 
time,  the  league  had  gained,  besides,  the  towns  of  Troezen, 
Epidauilis,  Phlius,  Hermione  and  Argos.  Three  years  before, 
he  had  delivered  Athens  from  its  Macedonian  garrison,  though 
that  city  was  not  able  to  join  the  confederacy.  During  this 
period  the  iEtolians  evinced  a  spirit  hostile  to  the  Achsans, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Antigonus 
Gonatas  about  a  divisiai  of  Achaia.  In  the  mean  time  the 
reforms  of  Cleomenes  not  only  strengthened  Sparta  internally, 
but  increased  her  power  and  influence  among  the  neighboring 
states  of  Peloponnesus.  Argos  and  Mantineia  were  subdued, 
and  Cleomenes  strove  to  recover  for  Sparta  her  ancient  su- 
premacy in  the  peninsula,     Sparta  thus  aimed  at  the  same  t 
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object  as  Aratus,  and  a  conflict  was  unavoidable.  Neitht-i 
party  was  willing  to  give  way,  and  in  b.c.  224  the  Achaeans 
not  only  resolved  upon  war  against  Sparta,  but  Aratus  so  far 
forgot  the  objects  of  the  Achsean  league  as  to  solicit  the  aid 
of  Macedonia. 

6.  AnUgonus  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia,  had  died  in 
B.C.  239,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  his  son,  Demetrius,  who 
reigned  until  b.c.  229.  At  his  death,  his  son  Philip  was  still 
under  age,  and  the  guardianship  was  undertaken  by  Antigonus 
Doson,  who  faithfully  discharged  his  duties  as  regent  and 
guardian  until  b.c.  220,  when  Philip  ascended  the  throne. 
Aratus  had  been  in  negotiation  with  Antigonus  Doson  even 
before  war  was  declared  against  Sparta,  and  the  king  had 
readily  promised  his  assistance.  When  the  war  broke  out, 
Cleomenes  was  eminently  successful,  and  defeated  the  Achs- 
ans  in  three  battles.  Many  towns  fell  into  his  hands,  and  he 
then  laid  siege  to  Acrocorinthus.  He  neglected  no  opportu- 
nity of  offering  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  peace  ;  but  Aratus 
was  short-sighted  enough  to  surrender  Acrocorinthus  to  Anti- 
gonus Doson,  who  demanded  that  fortress  as  a  pledge  and  as 
a  point  from  which  he  might  carry  on  his  military  operations. 
As  the  iEtolians  were  in  the  possession  of  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae, Antigonus  had  to  take  a  circuitous  route,  but  when  he 
arrived  on  the  Isthmus,  his  presence  changed  the  whole  aspect 
of  things.  Cleomenes  offered  a  brave  resistance,  but  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Sparta  in  consequence  of  his  wife's  death. 
In  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  b.c.  223,  Antigonus  set 
out  for  Arcadia,  and  being  joined  by  the  Achseans  he  took 
possession  of  several  important  towns  without  Cleomenes 
being  able  to  prevent  it  In  the  following  winter,  however, 
the  Spartan  king  gained  some  advantages,  and  in  the  spring 
of  BwC.  222,  he  advanced  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Argos.  But 
soon  after,  Antigonus  invaded  Laconia  with  an  army  of  thirty 
thousand  men.  Cleomenes  had  pitched  his  camp  at  Sellasia, 
north  of  Sparta,  and  here  a  great  battle  was  fought,  b.c.  221, 
in  which  Phllopoemen  of  Megalopolis,  then  serving  in  the 
army  of  the  Achaeans,  decided  the  victory.  Cleomenes 
escaped  with  only  a  few  horsemen  to  Sparta,  but  not  feeling 
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safe,  he  sailed  to  his  friend.  King  Ptolemy  III.  at  Alexandria, 
by  whom  he  expected  to  be  supported  in  continuing  the  war ; 
but  Ptolemy  died  soon  after,  and  his  successor,  a  voluptuous 
libertine,  kept  Cleomenes  like  a  prisoner.  An  attempt  to 
excite  the  people  of  Alexandria  against  their  contemptible 
ruler  failed,  and  Cleomenes  and  his  friends  in  despair  made 
away  with  themselves,  b.c.  920.  His  mother  and  children^ 
who  had  followed  him  to  Alexandria,  were  put  to  death,  and 
died  in  a  manner  worthy  of  Sparta.  After  the  victory  of 
Sellasia,  Antigonus  took  Sparta  without  resistance.  Respect 
for  its  past  glory  induced  the  conqueror  to  treat  it  with  mod- 
eration. The  ancient  constitution  was  restored,  and  the 
ephoralty  revived  ;  but  the  line  of  Heracleid  kings  had  become 
extinct,  and  Sparta  had  to  keep  a  Macedonian  garrison.  Im- 
mediately after  this  Antigonus  was  recalled  to  Macedonia, 
which  had  in  his  absence  been  attacked  by  the  Illyrians. 

7.  The  battle  of  Sellasia  had  indeed  broken  the  power  of 
Sparta,  but:the  independence  of  the  Achaean  league  was  like- 
wise gone,  for  Acrocorinthus,  one  of  the  three  fetters  of  Greece, 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians,  and  the  Achseans 
could  undertake  nothing  without  their  sanction— and  all  this 
was  the  work  of  the  short-sighted  policy  of  Aratus.  Antig- 
onus Doson  died  in  B.a  220,  and  the  throne  was  then  occu- 
pied by  Philip  V.,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  who  was  only  seven- 
teen years  old.  He  was  a  quick  and  enterprising  young  man, 
who,  in  the  course  of  his  long  reign,  from  b.c.  220  to  179, 
displayed  great  military  abilities.  The  beginning  of  his  reign 
is  marked  by  the  outbreak  of  what  is  called  the  Social  Wary 
which  was  occasioned  by  Sparta.  Lycurgus  obtained  by  pur- 
chase from  the  ephors  the  dignity  of  king,  and  after  having 
got  rid  of  the  last  member  of  the  Heracleid  family,  and  con- 
stituted himself  sole  king  of  Sparta,  he  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  iStolians  against  the  Achseans  and  Macedonians. 
Aratus  took  the  field  against  the  iStolians,  who  had  already 
invaded  Arcadia,  but  was  defeated,  and  the  iEtolians  meet- 
ing  with  no  further  opposition  returned  across  the  Isthmus^ 
ravaging  the  country  as  they  advanced.  This  happened  in 
B.C.  S20,  and  was  the  beginning  of  the  Social  War,  in  which 
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the  Achaeans,  supported  by  Philip,  the  Boeotians,  Phodans^ 
Epirots,  Acamanians,  and  Messenians,  fought  against  tho 
iEtolians,  Spartans,  and  £leans,  for  a  period  of  three  years. 
In  B.C.  219  Philip  himself  entered  /Etolia  with  an  army,  and 
ravaged  the  country  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous.  In 
the  following  winter  he  invaded  Ells  and  Arcadia,  where  he 
destroyed  the  strongholds  of  the  iEtolians,  while  they  made 
inroads  into  Epirus  and  Achaia.  In  the  spring  of  b.c.  218 
Philip  again  entered  iEtolia,  and  having  taken  Thermos,  its 
capital,  traversed  Peloponnesus  to  its  southernmost  point. 
But  when  he  left  the  peninsula,  the  iEtolians  reduced  the 
Achaeans  to  great  straits;  and  in  addition  to  this,  Philip, 
whose  attention  was  attracted  by  the  Hannibalian  war  in  Italy, 
was  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  petty  disputes  among  the  Greeks, 
and  concluded,  in  b.c.  217,  a  peace  with  the  iEtolians,  who 
weie  to  surrender  to  him  Acamania,  but  retained  the  undis- 
turbed possession  of  all  other  places  they  had  conquered. 
The  Achaeans,  who  were  thus  abandoned  to  their  fate,  were 
naturally  displeased  with  the  king's  measure.  Aratus  remon- 
strated with  him  for  his  conduct,  but  was  soon  after  silenced 
forever  by  being  poisoned  by  Philip's  orders,  B.c.  213. 

8.  Philip's  warlike  disposition  was  stimulated  by  Deme- 
trius of  Pharos,  who,  considering  himself  wronged  by  the 
Romans,  had  gone  to  the  court  of  Macedonia.  After  the 
battle  of  Cannae,  in  b.c.  216,  Philip  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Hannibal,  in  consequence  of  which  a  Roman  fleet  was  sta- 
tioned at  Tarentum,  to  protect  Italy  against  an  invasion  from 
Macedonia.  In  the  following  year  the  Romans  gained  pos- 
session of  several  towns  of  Ill3rricum,  though  the  country  still 
remained  subject  to  Macedonia.  The  Romans  being  too  much 
occupied  at  home  to  make  any  great  exertions  against  Philip^ 
stirred  up  an  enemy  against  him  in  Greece,  by  concluding  a 
treaty  with  the  iEtolians,  b.c  211.  In  this  new  alliance  they 
were  joined  by  the  Eleans,  Messenians,  I  acedsemonians,  and 
by  the  kings  of  Illyricum,  Thrace,  and  Pergamus,  while  Philip 
was  supported  by  the  Achaeans,  Boeotians,  Thessalians,  Acar- 
nanians,  Epirots,  Eubceans,  Phocians,  Locrians,  and  by  King 
Prusias  of  Bithynia.    Greeks  were  thus  once  more  arrayed 
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against  Greeks,  and  fighting  for  the  interests  of  foreignersi 
who  took  part  in  the  war  only  when  it  suited  their  conven« 
fence.  This  was  the  work  of  the  Romans,  who  gained  several 
advantages  for  the  iEtolians,  and  urged  them  on  to  continue 
the  war,  so  that  the  attempts  of  the  Athenians,  Rhodians, 
and  others  to  bring  about  a  peace  led  to  no  results.  After 
the  year  b.c.  206,  the  Romans  themselves  ceased  to  take  part 
in  die  war;  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  ^Etolians 
found  themselves  obliged  to  conclude  peace  with  Philip  on 
his  own  terms,  b.c.  205.  At  length,  b.c.  204,  a  peace  was 
also  brought  about  between  Philip  and  the  Romans,  who  re- 
ceived some  portions  of  Illyricum,  and  it  was  stipulated  that 
neither  party  should  attack  the  allies  of  the  other. 

9.  While  this  war  was  going  on  in  the  north,  hostilities 
had  also  been  continued  in  Peloponnesus.  In  b.c.  208  Philor 
poemen  was  strategus  of  the  Achaeans  j  he  was  distinguished 
both  as  a  statesman  and  as  a  general,  and  acquired  extraor- 
dinary influence  over  the  Achsans,  who  were  becoming  weary 
and  indifferent  His  first  operations  were  directed  against 
Sparta,  where,  after  the  death  of  the  usurper  Lycurgus,  in  B.& 
211,  Machanidas  had  set  himself  up  as  tyrant;  he  had  from 
the  first  indulged  in  hostilities  against  the  Achaeans,  but  in 
B.C.  207  Philopcemen  defeated  him  in  a  great  battle  near 
Mantineia.  In  the  same  year,  Nabis,  a  bloodthirsty  monster, 
usurped  the  tyrannis  at  Sparta,  and  made  the  city  feel  all  the 
horrors  for  which  the  tyrants  of  that  period  are  notorious  in 
Greek  history. 

10.  The  peace  which  Philip  had  concluded  with  the  Ro- 
mans does  not  appear  to  have  been  made  by  him  with  the 
intention  of  keeping  its  terms ;  for  he  deprived  the  young 
Egyptian  king,  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  of  his  possessions  in  the 
north  of  the  iEgean,  although  he  was  under  the  protection  of 
Rome,  and  not  long  afterwards  he  laid  siege  to  Athens,  in 
consequence  of  the  following  circumstances  : — ^Two  Acama- 
nian  youths,  who  were  staying  at  Athens,  and  were  believed 
to  have  profaned  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  were  murdered 
during  the  religious  excitement  of  the  people.  The  Acama- 
nians  thereupon,  supported  by  Macedonia,  invaded  Attica,       t 
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and  ravaged  the  country.  The  Athenians,  being  allied  witk 
Attains,  Idng  of  Pergamus,  and  with  the  Rhodians,  declared 
war  against  Philip,  who  forthwith  proceeded  with  a  fleet  to 
blockade  Athens.  Assisted  by  a  Roman  squadron,  the  Atfae- 
nians  succeeded  in  repelling  him,  in  revenge  for  which  he 
destioyed  everything  he  could  reach  in  Attica.  The  aid  of 
Rome,  when  formally  solicited  by  the  Athenians,  was  not 
withheld,  and  in  b.c.  3oo  the  consul  Sulpicios  Galba  com- 
menced the  second  war  of  the  Romans  against  Macedonia. 
Th«  two  belligerent  parties  had  the  same  allies  as  before. 
Dniing  the  first  years  the  Romans  carried  on  the  war  withonl 
energy,  but  in  bx.  198  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus  UDdertaking 
the  command,  at  once  succeeded  in  gaining  over  the  Adueans, 
so  that  now  both  the  iEtolians  and  Achaeans  fought  on  the 
same  side.  Flamininus  advanced  from  Epima  into  Thessalj, 
while  Philip  withdrew  into  Macedonia.  Negotiations  were 
commenced,  but  as  they  led  to  no  results,  the  great  battle  of 
Cynoscephabe  was  fought  in  B.a  197,  which  ended  in  the 
total  defeat  of  Philip— a  result  mainly  owing  tb  the  valor  dis- 
played by  the  iEtolians  during  the  engagement  Peace  was 
then  concluded  and  sanctioned  by  the  Roman  senate^  in  b^ 
196,  on  condition  that  Philip  should  withdraw  all  his  garrisons 
from  the  Greek  cities,  the  most  important  of  which,  Acrocor- 
inthus,  Deraetrias,  and  Chalcis,  were  to  be  occupted  by  the 
Romans.  The  Athenians  received  the  islands  of  Paros,  Itor 
bros,  Delos,  and  Sc3nx>s,  but  iEgina  was  given  to  Attains; 
The  iEtolians  made  no  secret  of  their  dissatisfaction  with 
these  arrangements,  but  openly  declared  that  the  fine  promises 
of  Flamininus  about  the  freedom  of  Greece  were  without 
meaning  so  long  as  the  Romans  kept  garrisons  in  the  duee 
most  important  fortresses. 

II.  In  B.C.  196  the  Isthmian  games  happened  to  be  ce&e^ 
brated,  and  Flamininus  on  that  occasion  solemnly  proclaimed 
before  the  assembled  Greeks  the  freedom  and  independence 
of  their  country.  The  announcement  was  received  with  the 
most  extravagant  joy  and  enthusiasm.  Flamininus,  howevec^ 
remained  in  Greece,  for  Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Sjnria 
being  stirred  up  by  Hannibal,  was  making  great  prqparatioQS 
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for  war,  and  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  refused  to  give  up 
Argos*  Flamininus,  in  conjunction  with  the  Achaeans,  soon 
succeeded  in  liberating  Argos,  and  even  attacked  Sparta, 
while  the  Rhodian  and  Pergamenian  fleets  took  possession  of 
the  maritime  towns  of  Laconia.  These  losses  obliged  Nabis 
to  submit  to  a  peace,  dictated  by  Flamininus,  b.c.  195.  He 
was  deprived  of  the  maritime  towns,  which  were  declared 
free,  and  had  to  pay  a  heavy  sum  of  monev,  but  he  neverthe- 
less remained  tyrant.  As  he  was  always  hostile  to  the  Achae* 
ans,  who  had  assisted  in  conquering  him,  they  complained 
of  the  leniency  of  Flamininus  towards  him,  and  in  this  senti- 
ment they  were  joined  by  the  ^Etolians.  In  b.c.  194  the  Ro- 
mans indeed  evacuated  the  three  fortresses,  but  the  iEtolians 
nevertheless  urged  Nabis  on  to  recover  the  maritime  towns 
which  had  been  ceded  to  the  Achaeans.  A  war  thus  arose 
between  the  tyrant  and  the  Achaeans,  and  the  latter  being 
commanded  by  Philopcemen,  blockaded  their  enemy  in  the 
city  of  Sparta.  The  iEtolians,  who  ostensibly  came  to  his 
succor,  murdered  him,  and  took  possession  of  the  citadel ; 
but  the  Spartans  recovered  it  by  storm,  and  nearly  all  the 
iEtolians  were  cut  to  pieces.  During  the  confusion  Philopoe- 
men  made  himself  master  of  the  city  and  of  Laconia,  and  in 
B.C.  192  added  both  to  the  Achaean  league,  which  now  em- 
braced the  whole  of  Peloponnesus. 

12.  The  i£tolians  entertaining  an  implacable  hatred 
against  the  Romans,  invited  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  to 
come  to  Greece,  the  conquest  of  which  they  represented  to 
him  as  a  matter  of  no  great  difficulty.  In  b.c.  192  Antiochus 
arrived,  and  many  of  the  Greeks  at  once  joined  him  ;  but  he 
was  not  provided  with  a  sufficient  army,  nor  did  he  act  with 
sufficient  quickness  and  decision.  In  the  spring  of  b.c.  191 
he  was  defeated  by  the  consul  M.  Acilius  Glabrio  at  Ther- 
mopylae, and  immediately  returned  to  Chalcis,  whence  he 
crossed  over  into  Asia.  But  the  Romans  did  not  allow  his 
invasion  of  Greece  to  pass  with  impunity,  as  we  shall  see  in 
the  history  of  Rome.  Another  victory  was  soon  gained  over 
the  iEtolians,  who  were  thus  compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  A 
:ruce  was  at  length,  b.c.  190,  granted  to  them  for  six  months  j 
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and  when  at  the  expiration  of  it  they  recommenced  hostiiities, 
the  Romans  at  last,  in  b.c  189,  compelled  them  to  acoept  die 
following  terms : — To  recognize  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  to 
conclude  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance,  to  dismiss  from 
their  confederacy  all  the  towns  out  of  iEtolia,  and  to  pay  a 
heavy  some  of  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The 
power  of  the  i£tolian  confederacy  was  thus  forever  anni- 
hilatedy  though  the  league  continued  a  weak  and  helpless 
existence  for  a  long  time  aften/s'ards. 

13.  In  B.C.  188,  a  few  years  after  the  capture  of  Sparta  by 
Philopocmen,  a  fresh  war  broke  out  between  the  Ach»ans  and 
Spartans,  because  the  latter  had  taken  forcible  possession  of 
one  of  the  coast  towns.  Both  parties  referred  the  case  to 
Rome,  but  received  equivocal  answers,  until  ifi  the  end 
Philopoemen  restored  a  number  of  persons  who  had  been 
exiled  by  Nabis,  put  the  leaders  of  the  anti-Achaean  party  to 
death,  and  made  several  violent  reforms,  going  even  so  far  as 
to  compel  the  Spartans  to  abolish  the  ancient  c6nstitution  of 
Lycurgus,  and  establish  a  democracy.  The  Spartans  bore 
these  wanton  insults  with  deep  but  suppressed  indignation,  as 
they  were  unable  to  offer  resistance,  or  to  obtain  aid  from  the 
Romans.  In  B.c.  183,  the  Messenians  revolted  against  the 
Achaeans.  Philopcemen  marched  against  them;  but  on  his 
way  he  was  surprised  and  overpowered  by  some  Messenian 
horsemen,  who  conveyed  him  in  a  dying  state  to  Messene. 
The  enraged  Messenians  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
he  drained  the  poison-cup  with  calmness  and  intrepidity.  He 
was  succeeded  in  the  office  of  strategus  by  Lycortas,  father 
of  the  historian  Polybius,  under  whom  the  Achaeans  recon- 
quered Messene,  and  took  revenge  for  the  murder  of  Philo- 
pcemen,  by  putting  to  death  the  most  conspicuous  among  the 
Messenians.  But  peace  and  order  were  not  restored  by  sudi 
measures,  and  the  time  was  fast  approaching  when  the  mighty 
hand  of  Rome  was  to  silence  all  disputes,  by  depriving  the 
several  states  of  all  power  of  action. 

14.  Philip  of  Macedonia  had  for  a  time  quietly  submitted 
to  the  humiliating  peace  dictated  to  him  by  the  Romans  ;  but 
towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  resolved  once  more  to  tiy  the 
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fortune  of  war,  and  made  active  preparations.  He  was,  how* 
ever,  prevented  from  taking  decisive  steps  by  a  quarrel  be- 
tween his  two  sons,  Demetrius  and  Perseus.  The  latter  per- 
suaded his  father  that  Demetrius  was  conspiring  against  him, 
and  the  king  was  induced  to  consent  to  Demetrius  being  put 
to  death.  When  the  king  discovered  the  deceit  which  had 
been  practiced  upon  him,  he  was  seized  with  the  deepest  grief, 
and  died  shortly  after,  b.c.  179,  leaving  the  kingdom  to  his 
only  surviving  son,  Perseus.  The  new  monarch  continued  the 
preparations  which  had  already  been  commenced,  for  he  hated 
the  Romans  even  more  intensely  than  his  father ;  but  seven 
years  elapsed  before  hostilities  were  actually  begun.  Perseus 
was  a  man  of  considerable  talent,  but  trusted  too  much  to 
himself,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  part  with  his 
money  when  it  was  required,  and  these  circumstances  brought 
about  the  final  overthrow  of  his  kingdom.  He  had  formed 
connections  with  the  kings  of  Illjrricum,  Thrace,  S3aia,  Bithy- 
nia,  with  the  princes  and  towns  of  Epirus  and  Thessaly,  and 
even  with  Carthage  and  the  Celtic  tribes  on  the  Danube. 
Hb  plans  were  admirable.  The  Greeks,  except  the  Boeotian 
towns,  had  not  the  courage  to  join  the  alliance  against  Rome. 
The  first  three  years  of  the  war  which  broke  out  in  b.c.  171, 
passed  away  without  any  great  advantage  being  gained  by 
either  party,  though  fortune  seemed  to  favor  Perseus.  This 
circumstance,  and  the  fact  that  the  war  was  protracted  so 
long,  at  last  excited  among  the  Greeks  a  general  feeling  in 
favor  of  Macedonia ;  but  his  niggardliness  deprived  him  of 
his  most  valuable  allies,  and  obliged  him  to  fight  single- 
handed.  In  B.C.  168,  L.  ^milius  Paulus  defeated  Perseus 
with  great  loss  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Pydna.  The  van- 
quished king  fled  with  his  treasures  to  the  island  of  Samo- 
thrace,  but  was  overtaken  and  surrendered.  Paulus  treated 
him  mildly,  but  afterwards  took  him  to  Italy,  where  he  adorned 
the  triumph  of  his  conqueror,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  honorable  captivity.  Macedonia  was  now  divided  into 
four  independent  districts  for  the  purpose  of  weakening  the 
country ;  the  people  had  to  pay  tribute,  but  their  form  of 
government  was  democratic. 
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15.  During  this  last  Macedonian  war,  the  Achfleans, 
diough  reluctantly,  had  fought  on  the  side  c€  the  Romans. 
But  the  miserable  party  spirit  among  them  induced  some  of 
their  number  to  denounce  a  great  many  as  having  openly  or 
secretly  favored  Perseus.  These  denunciations  led  to  a  regular 
inquisition  in  the  Achaean  towns,  and  upwards  of  one  thou- 
sand Achaeans,  one  of  whom  was  Polybius,  the  historian, 
were  sent  to  Rome  to  answer  for  their  conduct  But  instead 
of  being  tried  they  were  kept  as  hostages  in  Italy,  until  in 
B.C.  151  the  surviving  three  hundred  were  allowed  to  return 
to  their  country.  The  ^tolians,  who  were  likewise  suspected 
of  having  favored  Macedonia,  were  treated  with  still  greater 
seventy,  for  five  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  most  distinguished 
were  put  to  death,  and  many  more  were  carried  away  into 
captivity. 

16.  The  final  decision  of  the  fate  of  Greece  was  brought 
about  by  Athens.  From  mere  want  and  poverty,  the  Athe- 
nians plundered  Oropos,  a  town  in  their  own  territory.  A 
complaint  against  them  was  brought  before  the  Roman  senate, 
which  appointed  a  commission  of  Sicyonians  to  inquire  into 
the  matter.  As  the  Athenians  refused  to  appear  before  the 
commissioners,  they  were  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  hun- 
dred talents.  Being  unable  to  raise  this  heavy  sum  they  sent 
ambassadors  to  Rome  petitioning  the  senate  to  cancel  the 
sentence ;  and  the  fine  was  actually  reduced  to  one  hundred 
talents.  This  happened  in  B.C.  155.  Soon  afterwards  the 
Athenians  renewed  their  outrage  on  Oropos,  which  now  ap- 
plied for  redress  to  the  Achasans.  A  threatening  decree 
passed  against  Athens  by  the  Achasans  at  length  secured 
Oropos  from  further  attacks  of  the  Athenians.  About  the 
tame  time  the  possession  of  the  town  of  Belmina  became  the 
cause  of  fresh  hostilities  between  the  Achaeans  and  Laceda^ 
monians.  The  Spartans  would  have  sustained  serious  losses 
had  it  not  been  for  the  treachery  of  the  Achaean  strategus, 
Democritus,  who  was  succeeded  by  Diseus,  a  most  implacable 
enemy  of  the  Romans.  In  B.C.  149,  Andriscus,  a  Thradan  of 
low  origin,  came  forward  as  a  pretender  to  the  throne  of 
Macedonia,  assuming  the  name  of  Philip,  and  declaring  himr 
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sdf  to  be  a  son  of  the  late  king  Perseus.  The  man  succeed^ 
in  making  the  Macedonians  believe  his  story,  and  tired  of  the 
Roman  yoke,  they  flocked  around  his  standard.  At  first  he 
was  successful  against  the  Romans ;  but  in  B.a  14B  he  was 
conquered  by  Csecilius  Metellus,  whose  triumph  he  afterwards 
adorned  at  Rome.  Macedonia  was  now  constituted  a  Roman 
province.  While  this  war  against  the  Pseudo-Philip  was 
going  on,  the  Greeks  continued  their  petty  but  bitter  hostili- 
ties ;  and  Metellus,  who  wished  them  well,  desired  them  to 
keep  peace,  and  promised  that  their  affairs  should  be  inquired 
into  by  a  Roman  commissioner.  But  when  the  Roman  am- 
bassadors appeared  before  the  assembled  Achasans  at  Corinth, 
their  demand  was  received  with  scorn  and  insolence.  A 
second  embassy  sent  by  Metellus  fared  no  better,  and  the 
thoughtless  Achaeans  declared  war  against  the  Romans 
Metellus,  in  b.c.  147,  after  the  reduction  of  Macedonia  and 
Thessaly,  marched  with  his  army  into  Boeotia.  The  Achaean 
strategus,  Critolaus,  had  intended  to  occupy  Thermopylae,  but 
arrived  too  late,  and  was  routed  near  ITeracleia.  He  rallied 
again  in  Locris,  but  was  defeated  a  second  time,  and  perished 
in  endeavoring  to  escape. 

17.  The  Achaeans  were  in  despair;  but  the  time  had  now 
come  when  they  had  to  atone  for  their  rash  and  inconsiderate 
mode  of  acting.  While  Metellus  was  advancing  from  the 
north,  a  Roman  fleet  landed  a  force  in  Peloponnesus,  which 
laid  waste  the  country.  Diaeus  assembled  the  last  forces  of 
the  Achasan  league  in  the  neighborhood  of  Corinth,  and 
.  even  armed  a  body  of  twelve  thousand  slaves.  Metellus  re- 
mained some  time  in  Bceotia,  where  he  punished  the  Thebans 
for  having  taken  part  in  the  war,  by  destropng  their  city. 
He  then  advanced  towards  Megara,  and  once  more  tried 
what  peaceful  means  would  do.  But  the  infatuated  Diaeus 
rejected  all  proposals.  During  this  interval  the  command  of 
Metellus  passed  into  the  hands  of  L.  Mummius,  a  rude  soldier 
who  had  no  sympathy  with  the  Greeks.  He  at  once,  in  B.a 
146,  occupied  the  Isthmus  with  an  army  of  twenty-three 
thousand  foot  and  three  thousand  five  hundred  horse ;  and 
In  the  battle  of  Leucopetra,  in  the  neighborhood  of  CorintlL       j 
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the  fate  of  Greece  was  decided  forever.  When  Dbeus,  who 
had  fought  with  the  courage  of  despair,  found  that  all  was 
lost,  he  fled  with  a  small  band  to  his  native  city  of  Megalop- 
olis, where  he  killed  his  wife,  took  poison,  and  then  set  fire 
to  his  house.  Three  da3rs  after  the  battle,  Mummius  entered 
the  city  of  Corinth,  which  he  ordered  to  be  sacked  and  de- 
stroyed by  fire ;  all  the  male  inhabitants  were  massacred,  and 
the  rest  of  the  population  sold  as  slaves.  The  Roman  com- 
missioners declared  the  Achaean  and  all  other  confederacies 
in  Greece  to  be  dissolved,  and  the  territory  of  Corinth  became 
domain  land  of  the  Roman  republic.  The  ravages  and  devas- 
tation caused  by  the  Roman  soldiers  in  Peloponnesus  after 
the  fall  of  Corinth  were  fearful,  and  many  a  town  shared  its 
faite.  Greece,  however,  was  not  at  once  constituted  a  Roman 
province  ;  indeed  this  step  does  not  seem  to  have  been  taken 
until  the  time  of  Sulla.  Many  of  the  severe  measures  which 
were  adopted  at  first  were  afterwards  relaxed,  and  a  number 
of  Greek  cities  enjoyed  a  kind  of  freedom  even  under  the 
supremacy  of  Rome'.  The  political  life  of  Greece,  however, 
was  now  extinguished,  and  whatever  advantages  it  continued 
to  enjoy,  were  owing  to  the  reverence  with  which  civilized 
nations  viewed  it,  and  to  its  pre-eminence  in  arts  and  litera- 
ture, which  to  some  extent  continued  to  flourish  in  the  country 
in  which  they  had  first  reached  their  highest  perfection. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


A8U  AND  BOYPT  UNDER  THE  SUCCESSORS  OF  ALEXANDER 

THE  GREAT. 

I.  After  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  in  b.c.  301,  the  whole  of  the 
vast  empire  of  Alexander  the  Great  was  finally  broken  up 
into  four  great  monarchies :  Macedonia,  of  which  we  have 
already  given  the  history ;  Syria  under  Seleucus  and  his 
successors ;  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies  ;  and  Thrace  under 
Lysimachus ;  while  in  Asia  Minor  there  were  formed  a  few 
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less  important  kingdoms  or  principalities,  such  as  Pontvs, 
Peigamns,  Bithynia,  and  Cappadocia.  The  Thracian  king- 
dom of  Ljrsimachus,  as  we  have  seen,  was  of  very  brief  dura- 
tion, while  the  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt  continued  their 
independent  existence  longest,  until,  witii  the  rest  of  die 
ancient  world,  they  were  swallowed  up  by  the  all-absorbing 
power  of  Rome. 

2.  The  founder  of  the  Syrian  dynasty  was  Seleucus,  sur- 
named  Nicator;  its  era  is  commonly  dated  from  the  year 
B.C.  312,  when  Seleucus  recovered  Babylon.  After  long  and 
successful  wars,  he  succeeded  in  uniting  under  his  sceptre  all 
the  countries  from  the  Indus  to  the  Hellespont  The  ancient 
country  of  Syria,  however,  was  the  seat  of  the  government ; 
he  there  built. the  magnificent  capital  of  Antioch  on  the  river 
Orontes,  which  was  rivalled  in  splendor  only  by  Seleucia  on 
ttxe  Tigris.  These  and  about  forty  other  cities  founded  by 
Seleucus  and  his  suscessors  tended  to  spread  and  establish 
Greek  civilization  in  the  East.  We  have  already  seen*  that 
when  attempting  to  make  himself  master  of  Macedonia,  he 
was  assassinated  in  b.c.  280,  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  at  Lysi- 
machia.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Antiochus  Soter  (B.C. 
280-261),  under  whom  we  already  meet  with  the  usual  hor- 
rors  of  an  eastern  court,  which  continued  ever  after  to  disgrace 
these  Hellenistic  rulers  of  Asia.  The  immense  wealth  accu- 
mulated in  Syria  from  the  wealthy  provinces  of  the  East,  also 
created  oriental  luxury  and  effeminacy,  which  again  fostered 
an  abject  and  servile  spirit  among  the  people,  manifesting 
itself  in  the  basest  flatteries  towards  their  degenerate  rulers, 
who  were  addicted  to  all  the  vices  of  eastern  despots.  Acts 
of  bloody  cruelty,  the  dominion  of  women  and  favorites, 
general  moral  corruption,  together  with  disastrous  wars 
against  Egypt  and  the  nations  of  Asia  Minor,  form  the  main 
topics  of  the  history  of  the  Syrian  empire.  Antiochus  Soter 
fell  in  a  battle  against  the  Celts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Antiochus  Theos  (the  god),  who  reigned 
from  B.C.  261  till  246,  carried  on  a  war  against  f^ypt,  and 
was  murdered  by  his  own  wife.     In  his  reign,  about  B.C.  250^ 
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Arsaces  founded  the  Parthian  empire,  and  Bactria  also  be 
came  an  independent  kingdom,  whereby  the  Syrian  monatcfay 
was  considerably  reduced.  Antiochus  was  succeeded  by 
SeleucuB  II.,  sumamed  Callinicus,  from  B.C.  246  till  aa6,  who 
began  his  reign  by  murdering  his  step-mother  and  her  infant 
son.  This  involved  him  in  a  war  mih  Ptolemy  Euergetes  of 
Egypt,  who  not  only  made  himself  master  of  all  Syria,  but 
carried  his  arms  beyond  the  Tigris.  Ptolemy,  however,  was 
obliged  to  return  to  his  own  kingdom,  and  this  enabled 
Seleucus  to  recover  the  greater  part  of  what  he  had  lost. 
His  brother,  Antiochus  Hieraz,  attempted  to  establish  an 
independent  kingdom  for  himself  in  Asia  Minor  ;  this  led  to 
a  war  between  the  brothers,  in  which  Antiochus  was  defeated. 
Seleucus  then  endeavored  to  subdue  Parthia  and  Bactria, 
but  was  unsuccessful,  and  those  kingdoms  afterwards  dated 
their  independence  from  this  time.  Attains  of  Pergamus,  in 
the  mean  time,  likewise  extended  his  principality  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Syria.  Seleucus  died  by  an  accidental  fall  from  his 
horse,  and  was  succeeded  by  Seleucus  III.  (Ceraunus),  from 
B.C.  226  to  223,  who  was  an  imbecile  both  in  body  and  mind, 
and  was  murdered  by  two  of  his  own  officers. 

3.  The  Syrian  throne  was  now  occupied  by  a  brother  of 
Seleucus  III.,  Antii>chus  III.,  sumamed  the  Great,  who 
reigned  from  B.c.  223  till  187.  He  is  the  only  one  among 
the  Seleucidse  who  was  not  quite  unworthy  of  the  throne  he 
filled.  As  he  was  only  fifteen  yeais  old  at  his  accession, 
attempts  were  made  in  various  parts  of  his  empire  to  threw 
off  the  yoke  and  gain  independence.  His  first  undertakings 
were  directed  against  the  revolted  satraps,  who  were  sub- 
dued ;  but  an  attempt  to  wrest  Phoenicia  and  Palestine  from 
Egypt  was  unsuccessful,  and  he  had  to  give  up  those  coiu- 
tries  in  consequence  of  his  defeat  at  Gaza,  in  b.c.  217.  In 
Asia  Minor  he  had  to  combat  Achaeus,  who  had  for  a  time 
maintained  himself  as  an  independent  ruler,  but  was  finally 
conquered  by  Antiochus,  b.c.  214.  His  most  important  un- 
dertaking, however,  was  a  seven  years'  war,  from  B.a  212  to 
205,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  recover  the  revolted  prov- 
inces of  eastern  Asia.    He  met  indeed  with  great  sucocssi 
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but  found  it  impossible  to  subjugate  tiie  Pardiian  and  Bac- 
triar  kingdoms,  and  accordingly  concluded  a  peace  with 
tiiem,  in  whidi  their  independence  was  finally  recognized. 
On  his  return  he  renewed  the  war  with  Egypt,  and  this  time 
he  was  more  successful,  for  he  conquered  Coelo-Syria  and 
Palestine.  In  b.c  196  he  crossed  over  into  Europe  and  made 
himself  master  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus.  The  Romans 
indeed  demanded  of  him  to  restore  this  conquest  to  Mace- 
donia ;  but  Antiochus,  being  urged  on  by  Hannibal,  wlio  in 
Bxx  195  arrived  at  his  court,  refused,  and  began  todiink  of 
attacking  the  Romans  themselves.  The  execution  of  this 
plan,  however,  was  delayed  until  b.c.  192,  when,  on  the  in- 
vitation of  the  iEtolians  he  again  crossed  over  into  Europe 
However  great  he  may  have  been  in  his  eastern  campaigns, 
it  is  certain  that  during  his  invasion  of  Greece,  from  which 
he  was  driven  by  a  defeat  at  Thermopylae  in  b.c.  191,  and 
the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  his  reign,  we  are  not  informed 
of  any  action  that  could  raise  him  above  the  ordinary  range 
<^  eastern  despots.  His  fleet  also  suffered  two  defeats,  and 
he  himself  was  finally  conquered'  by  the  two  Scipios,  in  B.a 
190,  in  a  battle  near  Magnesia,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Sipylus. 
This  battle  broke  the  power  of  the  Syrian  empire  forever, 
for  the  king  had  to  give  up  all  his  dominions  west  of  mount 
Taurus,  to  surrender  his  elephants  and  ships  of  war,  and  to 
pay  the  heavy  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  talents.  He  was  killed 
a  few  years  later  during  his  attempt  to  rob  a  wealthy  temple 
of  its  treasures,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Seleucus  IV., 
surnamed  Philopator,  who  reigned  from  b.c.  187  to  175. 

4.  The  Syrian  empire,  thus  reduced  within  narrow  limits, 
continued  to  exist  for  more  than  a  century  under  a  long  suc- 
cession of  contemptible  rulers,  whose  history  is  full  of  atro- 
cious crimes,  and  who  continued  from  time  to  time  to  be 
involved  in  wars  with  Egypt  about  the  possession  of  Phoenicia 
and  Palestine,  the  eternal  bone  of  contention  between  Egypt 
and  Syria.  After  the  time  of  Antiochus  the  Great  the  power 
and  influence  of  Rome  in  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  in- 
creased from  year  to  year,  until,  in  B.a  65,  Pompey  made 
Syria  a  Roman  province,  and  deposed  its  last  kin^,  Antiochitt    [^ 
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XIII.,  sumamed  Asiaticus.  The  kingdom,  composed  as  h 
was  of  most  heterogeneous  elements,  without  any  interna! 
bond  of  union,  could  be  kept  together  by  the  sword  alone, 
and  as  the  warlike  character  of  the  Sjrrian  rulers  began  to 
disappear  soon  after  the  foundation  of  the  empire,  its  fate 
could  not  possibly  have  been  other  than  that  which  history 
reveals  to  us ;  the  provinces  which  felt  strong  enough,  as- 
serted and  maintained  their  independence  as  distinct  states, 
and  the  remainder  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  Romans. 

5.  Independently  of  the  eastern  kingdoms  of  Parthia  and 
Bactria,  which  were  formed  out  of  provinces  of  the  Syrian 
empire,  some  minor  states  sprang  up  in  Asia  Minor.  The 
greater  part  of  that  vast  peninsula  had  been  united  by  Lysi- 
machus  with  his  kingdom  of  Thrace  ;  but  during  the  wars  in 
which  he  was  involved  during  the  later  years  of  his  life,  a 
large  portion  of  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Seleucus,  while  in 
other  parts  independent  principalities  arose,  such  as — (i.) 
The  state  of  the  Galatians,  formed  by  bands  of  Celtic  tribes, 
which,  after  ravaging  Macedonia  and  Greece,  had  migrated 
into  Asia  Minor,  and  established  themselves  there  by  their 
victory  over  Seleucus  near  Ancyra,  in  b.c.  280.  (2.)  The 
kingdom  of  Pergamus  ;  its  first  rulers,  Attalus  and  Eumenes, 
were  wise  and  brave,  and  extended  their  dominion  in  all 
directions.  The  Pergamenian  court  was  on  a  small  scale 
what  the  Alexandrian  was  on  a  large  scale.  The  kings 
watched  over  the  material  interests  of  their  subjects,  and 
patronized  the  arts  and  literature  by  a  liberal  application 
of  the  public  money.  The  library  of  Pergamus  was,  next 
to  that  of  Alexandria,  the  most  celebrated  in  the  ancient 
world.  The  kingdom  was  allied  with  Rome  at  an  early 
period^  and  its  last  two  kings^  Attalus  III.  and  IV.,  stooped 
to  the  lowest  flatteries  towards  the  Romans,  who  obliged 
the  last  king  to  bequeath  his  kingdom  to  them.  (3.) 
The  kingdom  of  Bithynia  was  formed  about  the  same  time 
as  that  of  Pergamus,  and  continued  its  existence  until  B.c 
74,  when  Nicomedes  III.  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  the 
Romans.  (4.)  Armenia  became  an  independent  kingdom 
durinjr  the  later  yeaw  d  Antiochos  the  Q^9i^,,,  fo^jtn^ jipd 
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Cappadocia  had  been  formed  at  an  earlier  period,  out  of 
hereditary  satrapies  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  their  dynas* 
ties  were  connected  with  the  family  of  the  lungs  of  Persia. 

6.  Egypt  had  been  assigned  as  a  province  to  Ptolemy, 
the  son  of  Lagus,  surnamed  Soter,  in  B.C.  323.  After  the 
murder  of  Perdiccas,  he  enlarged  his  dominions  by  the  con- 
quest of  Coelo-S3aia  and  Phoenicia.  In  his  defeat  by  Deme- 
trius off  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  Ptolemy  lost  that  important 
island ;  but  notwithstanding  this  reverse,  he,  following  the 
example  of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  assumed  the  title  of 
king  of  Egypt,  b.c.  306,  and  this  kingdom  ever  afterwards 
remained  hereditary  in  the  dynasty  of  which  he  was  the 
founder.  After  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  in  which  he  seems  not  to 
have  taken  a  prominent  part,  he  devoted  himself  almost  en- 
tirely to  promoting  the  internal  prosperity  of  his  kingdom, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  objects  which 
were  pursued  with  equal  zeal  by  his  two  successors.  He 
made  Egypt  a  great  military  and  maritime  state.  His  capital, 
Alexandria,  became  the  great  centre  of  commerce  and  Greek 
culture  for  the  eastern  and  the  western  world.  His  most 
celebrated  institution  was  the  Museum,  which  was  connected 
with  the  royal  palace,  and  contained  the  well-known  Alex- 
andrian library,  and  residences  for  scholars,  philosophers,  and 
poets.  But  he  and  his  two  successors,  who  thus  nobly 
exerted  themselves,  were,  after  all,  foreigners  to  the  country  • 
and  the  men  whom  they  employed  to  carry  out  their  designs 
were  likewise  foreigners — Greeks  and  Jews.  The  native 
Egyptians,  though  they  must  to  some  extent  have  become 
hellenized,  continued  to  cherish  their  inflexible  and  stubborn 
hatred  of  foreigners  and  foreign  institutions,  and  bore  their 
yoke  in  sullen  seclusion.  The  splendor  of  the  court  of  the 
Ptolemies  therefore  was,  and  always  remained,  an  exotic 
plant,  which  could  not  take  root  in  the  foreign  soil  -,  and 
consequently  it  cannot  much  surprise  us  to  find  that  the  later 
Ptolemies  abandoned  the  high  objects  aimed  at  by  the  found- 
ers of  their  dynasty,  and  employed  the  treasures  of  their 
kingdom  in  satisfying  their  sensual  pleasures  and  passions, 
until  in  the  end  the  Alexandrian  court  became  as  notoriouib 
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for  its  immoralities  &nd  its  horrors,  as  it  was  distingoislied 

for  its  wealth  and  splendor. 

7*  In  B.C  285,  Ptolemy  Soter  abdicated  in  favor  of  hfa 
youngest  son,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  reigned  from  b^. 
S85  to  247,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  pfto  elder  brothers,  Ptol- 
emy Ceraunus  and  Meleager.  His  fathei  died  in  B.C.  283. 
The  long  reign  of  Philadelphus  was  marked  by  few  events  of 
importance,  except  the  usual  hostilities  with  S3nia,  and  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  the  Romans.  His  chief  care  was 
directed  to  the  internal  administration  of  his  kingdom,  and  to 
the  patronage  of  literature  and  the  arts.  The  institutions 
founded  by  his  father  attained,  under  his  fostering  care,  the 
highest  prosperity.  Natural  history,  in  particular,  was  studied 
at  Alexandria  with  great  ardor,  and  many  important  works  on 
science  were  produced.  In  his  reign  the  Egyptian  priest 
Manetho  wrote  a  history  of  £g3rpt  in  Greek ;  and  it  is  said  to 
have  been  by  the  king's  command  that  the  sacred  writings  of  the 
Jews  were  translated  into  Greek  (the  Septuagint).  Under 
him  the  power  of  Egypt  rose  to  its  greatest  height,  for 
his  dominions  comprised,  besides  Egypt  itself  and  portions 
of  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  and  Libya,  the  important  provinces 
of  Phoenicia,  Coelo-Syria,  Cyprus,  Ljrcia,  Caria,  and  the 
Cylades  ;  and  in  most  of  these  countries  he  established 
numerous  colonies.  Gyrene  also  became  united  with  his 
kingdom  through  a  marriage.  In  his  private  character, 
however,  Philadelphus  does  not  appear  in  a  favorable  light, 
and  his  court  already  exhibited  many  scenes  which  show  that 
he  and  those  who  surrounded  him  were  becoming  demoralized 
and  degraded  orientals. 

8.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Ptolemy  Euergetea, 
from  B.C.  247  to  222.  This  king  was  successful  in  his  wars 
against  Syria ;  and  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  that  empire,  as 
far  as  Bactria  and  India,  submitted  to  him.  From  this  great 
expedition  he  was  recalled  by  news  of  an  insurrection  in 
Egypt.  At  the  same  time,  his  fleet  was  actively  and  success- 
fully engaged  in  the  estem  parts  of  the  Mediterranean.  His 
eastern  conquests,  however,  appear  to  have  again  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Seleucus  of  Syria,  and  he  retained  only  the 
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fluuitime  parts.  Like  his  father,  he  maintaiied  friendly 
relations  with  Rome,  and  largely  added  to  the  treasures  of 
the  Alexindrian  library.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Ptolemy  Philopator,  from  B.C.  aaa  to  205,  whose  reign  was  the 
commencement  of  the  decline  of  the  Egyptian  empire.  Its 
very  beginning  is  stained  with  crimes  of  the  darkest  hue. 
The  monarch  gave  himself  up  to  indolence  and  luxury,  leaving 
die  whole  administration  in  the  hands  of  his  minbters.  The 
kingdom  rapidly  decayed,  and  Antiochus  the  Great  of  Syria, 
not  slow  to  profit  by  this  state  of  things,  for  a  time  made 
himself  master  of  Phoenicia  and  Ccelo-Syria ;  but  in  the  end 
he  was  defeated  and  obliged  to  conclude  peace  with  Egypt 
After  this  Ptolemy,  without  any  restraint,  indulged  in  every 
vice  and  debauchery,  and  his  mistresses  and  favorites  were 
allowed  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  state  in  whatever  way 
they  pleased.  But  it  still  continued  to  some  extent  to  patronize 
letters,  and  supported  the  Romans  with  supplies  of  grain 
during  their  second  war  with  Carthage.  Philopator  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  his  son,  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  from  B.C.  305  to  181, 
who  was  only  five  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death. 
The  kings  of  Syria  and  Macedonia,  availing  themselves  of 
this  opportunity,  wrested  from  Egypt  Coelo-S3rria,  the  Cyclades, 
and  its  possessions  in  Thrace.  The  minbters  of  the  young 
king  solicited  the  intervention  of  Rome  in  behalf  of  their 
master.  The  Romans  demanded  of  the  conquerors  to  restore 
to  Egypt  its  possessions,  but  the  demand  was  evaded  by 
private  arrangements  among  the  different  courts,  and  in  B.C. 
193  king  Ptolemy  married  Cleopatra,  a  S3rrian  princess.  So 
long  as  he  was  under  the  guidance  of  wise  men  things  went 
on  pretty  fairly,  but  he  soon  became  tired  of  such  advisers, 
and  having  removed  them  by  poison,  followed  the  example  set 
him  by  his  father,  until  he  himself  too  was  cut  off  by  poison. 
9.  At  his  death  he  was  succeeded  by  his  infant  son,  Ptol^ 
emy  Philometor,  who  reigned  till  aa  146.  His  mother,  Cleo- 
patra, undertook  the  r^ency,  and  maintained  order  and  tran- 
quillity in  the  kingdom ;  but  after  her  death  in  b.c.  173,  the 
administration  was  left  to  unworthy  and  unprincipled  favorites. 
Henceforth  the  history  of  Egypt,  whose  kings  were  under ^M|^ 
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almost  absolute  control  of  Rome,  consists  of  a  succession  ol 
disgusting  details,  and  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  a  more 
contemptible  set  of  rulers  never  disgraced  a  throne  than  the 
later  Ptolemies.  Under  their  wretched  rule  the  state  continued 
its  miserable  existence  until  the  year  B.C.  30,  when  the  lisso* 
hite  Cleopatra  made  away  with  herself,  and  Egypt  became  a 
Roman  province. 

10.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  independence  of  Gfeece  in 
the  reign  of  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander,  a  great  change 
gradually  took  place  in  the  minds  of  the  Greeks.  Their  stem 
notions  about  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  the  position 
of  the  citizens,  had  to  undergo  considerable  modifications. 
Until  then  a  citizen  had  been  not  so  much  a  free  individual 
agent,  as  a  member  of  a  political  community,  in  which  the 
person  was  absorbed,  while  every  stranger  not  belonging  to 
the  same  community  was  r^^rded  as  a  being  beyond  the 
protection  of  the  law,  or  even  as  an  enemy.  But  under  ihe 
Macedonian  and  Roman  supremacy,  the  individuality  of  every 
man  became  more  important  in  proportion  as  his  character  <k 
citizen  lost  in  value  and  dignity.  With  this  feeling  the  un- 
divided interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  state  and  the  all-powerful 
patriotism  of  former  days  likewise  disappeared.  The  narrow 
democratic  communities  of  single  cities  were  broken  up,  and 
enlarged  into  confederacies ;  these  and  the  great  monarchies 
which  were  formed  out  of  the  empire  of  Alexander,  and  with 
which  many  of  the  scattered  Greeks  were  incorporated,  grad- 
ually accustomed  them  to  live  at  peace  with  their  neighbors^ 
to  regard  themselves  as  members  of  one  large  state,  and  to 
sacrifice  the  right  of  governing  themselves  in  petty  and  turbu- 
lent states  to  the  idea  of  larger  political  bodies.  Even  the 
national  feeling  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  strong  contrasts  be- 
tween hellenism  and  barbarism,  were  softened  down  by  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Greeks  and  Orientals  in  the  monarchies 
of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  whence  the  exclusive  Greeks 
of  former  times  now  became  to  some  extent  cosmopolites. 

11.  Their  notions  about  religion  had  experienced  a  similar 
change.  The  undoubting  and  child-like  faith  of  the  early 
times,  when  the  gods  were  conceived  as  beings  that  took  an 
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interest  in  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  mortals,  had  long  since 
vanished  among  the  higher  and  educated  classes,  and  was 
despised  as  superstitious.  The  philosophical  inquiries,  from 
the  time  of  Socrates  downwards,  had  shaken  polytheism  to  its 
foundations.  Governments  attempted  to  interfere,  declaring 
themselves  the  defenders  and  upholders  of  the  ancient  national 
religion,  and  some  philosophers  were  even  punished  or  ban- 
ished on  the  ground  of  atheism.  But  it  was  of  no  avail ;  an* 
dent  polytheism  could  not  maintain  its  ground,  and  was  grad- 
ually making  way  for  a  purer  and  holier  religion,  which  was 
intended  to  extend  its  blessings  over  all  mankind,  and  teach 
them  that  they  are  all  governed  by  one  God,  whose  loving- 
kindness  towards  all  knows  no  bounds* 
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BOOK  III. 

HISTORY  OF  ROME,  CARTHAGE,  AND  THB 
NATIONS  OF  WESTERN  EUROPE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ITALY  AND   ITS   INHABITANTS. 

I.  Italy  is  the  middle  one  of  the  three  peninsulas  in 
which  southern  Europe  terminates  ;  it  extends  from  the  foot 
of  the  Alps  to  the  straits  of  Sicily,  which  island  itself  seems 
at  one  time  to  have  formed  its  southernmost  part  The 
whole  peninsula  is  traversed  by  the  chain  of  the  Apennines, 
which,  commencing  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Alps,  run 
in  a  southeastern  direction,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  constitute 
as  it  were  the  spine  of  Italy.  These  mountains,  however,  do 
not  form  a  mere  ridge  rising  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
peninsula,  but  form  broad  plateaus  connected  by  passes.  The 
broad  low  lands  in  the  north  between  the  Alps  and  the  Apen- 
nines, however,  do  not,  either  geographically  or  historically,  be- 
long to  ancient  Italy.  The  eastern  part  of  the  peninsula  which 
sinks  down  towards  the  basin  of  the  Adriatic  has  few  and  un- 
important rivers,  and  few  harbors ;  the  western  part,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  many  navigable  rivers,  and  is  a  hilly  country 
with  many  harbors  and  bays,  which  sinks  down  towards  the  west 
and  south,  to  the  point  where  the  fertile  plain  of  Campania 
begins.  The  Italian  peninsula  has,  on  the  whole,  the  same 
temperate  and  genial  climate  as  Greece ;  it  is  healthy  in  the 
hills,  and,  generally  speaking,  also  in  the  plains  ;   but  the^ 
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coasts  c^Ital^aienot  so  richly  articulated  as  those  of  Ck«ece  ; 
and  the  sea  around  it  is  mot  studded  with  those  numerous 
islands,  which  made  the  Greeks  a  maritime  nation.  Itaiji 
on  the  other  hand,  has  superior  advantages  in  its  rich  broad 
valleys  traversed  by  rivers,  and  in  the  fertile  slopes  of  its 
hills,  which  are  fitted  both  for  agriculture  and  for  pasture. 
The  vast  plain  in  the  north  between  the  Apennines  and  the 
Alps,  which  was  not  regarded  as  a  part  of  Italy  until  a  veiy 
late  period,  is  watered  by  the  river  Po  and  its  numerous  Iribo- 
taries. 

2.  It  has  already  been  observed  that,  when  at  some  re- 
mote period  of  which  history  foraishes  no  information,  the 
nations  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family  migrated  into  Europe, 
one  branch  of  it  descended  from  the  north  upon  Italy,  and 
continued  ita  migration  southward  so  long  as  nature  set  no 
insuperable  barrier  to  their  progress.  The  tribes,  therefore, 
which  occupied  Italy  were  akin  to  those  which  settled  in 
Greece.  This  assumption  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  languages 
of  the  Greeks  and  Italians,  the  roots  and  inflections  of  which 
are  so  much  alike,  that  their  original  identity  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. This  original  identity  of  the  nations  of  Italy  and 
Greece  is  perhaps  most  appropriately  expressed  by  the  name 
of  Pelasgians,  which  is  given  to  most  of  die  primitive  inhabit- 
ants of  both  Greece  and  Italy,  and  may  be  viewed  as  the  ap- 
pellation common  to  all  the  tribes  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
stock  which  ultimately  fixed  their  abodes  on  the  coasts  of 
Asia  Minor,  the  islands  of  the  iEgean,  Greece,  and  Italy. 
The  time  when  the  immigration  into  the  Italian  peninsula 
took  place  belongs  to  so  remote  a  period,  that  not  even  a 
tradition  about  it  has  been  preserved ;  and  the  Italian  nations, 
Uke  most  other  ancient  peoples,  regarded  themselves  as 
autochthons,  or  earthbom. 

3.  But  although  all  the  original  inhabitants  of  Italy  be- 
longed to  the  same  stock,  yet  in  the  course  of  time  the  lan- 
guages, the  chief  criterion  of  nationality,  of  the  different  tribes, 
underwent  changes  and  modifications  so  great,  that  to  the 
untrained  mind  they  assume  the  ^pearance  of  different 
languages,  while  in  reality  they  are  only  different  dialects  ot     t 
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the  same  primitive  tongue.  So  far  as  our  knowledge  at  pres 
ent  goes,  we  are  enabled  to  distingubh  three  original  Italian 
languages,  the  lapygian,  the  Etruscan,  and  the  Italian  proper, 
as  we  may  call  it,  the  last  of  which  embraces  the  dialects  of 
the  Latins,  Umbrians,  Marsians,  Volscians,  and  Sabellians. 
The  languages  spoken  by  all  these  tribes  are  but  dialects  of 
one  and  the  same  branch  of  the  Indo-€iermanic  stock.  That 
which  presents  the  greatest  peculiarities  is  the  lapygian  in 
the  extreme  south-east  of  Italy ;  it  exists  in  numerous  inscrip- 
tions which  have  not  yet  been  deciphered,  though  it  is  evident 
that  the  language  is  Indo-Ciermanic,  which  also  accounts  for 
the  facility  with  which  the  people  in  that  part  of  Italy  after- 
wards became  hellenized.  r  The  lapygians  were  no  doubt  the 
most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Italy,  and  had  been  pushed  into 
the  south-eastern  comer  by  other  immigrants  pressing  upon 
them  from  the  north.  The  central  part  of  die  peninsula  was 
inhabited  by  those  nations  whose  history  determines  that  of 
the  whole,  and  which  may  therefore  be  termed  the  Italians. 
They  are  divided  into  two  main  branches,  the  Latins  and 
Umbrians,  to  the  latter  of  which  belong  the  Marsians  and 
all  the  Samnite  or  Sabellian  tribes.  The  languages  spoken 
by  these  tribes  formed  one  distinct  group  of  the  Indo-Ger- 
manic  family,  and  it  was  at  a  comparatively  late  period  that 
it  branched  out  into  the  different  dialects,  which  we  now 
know  partly  from  inscriptions  and  partly  from  the  literature 
of  the  Romans. 

4.  The  £truscans,  Tuscans,  or  Tjrrrhenians,  form  the 
strongest  possible  contrast  to  the  Latin  and  Sabellian  tribes 
as  well  as  to  the  Greeks,  and  all  we  know  of  their  manners 
and  customs  leads  us  to  infer  that  they  were  widely  different 
from  all  the  branches  of  that  family  which  we  have  called 
Pelasgian.  This  is  more  particularly  striking  in  their  reli- 
gion, which  was  of  a  gloomy  and  fantastic  charact6r,  delight- 
ing in  mysteries,  and  wild  and  savage  notions  and  rites. 
The  same  striking  peculiarities  are  exhibited  in  the  language 
of  the  Etruscans,  the  numerous  remnants  of  which  in  inscrip- 
tions stand  so  isolated,  that  as  yet  no  one  has  been  able  to 
decipher  them,  or  to  assign  to  the  language,  with  any  dq;iee 
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oi  certainty,  the  place  which  it  occaiMes  in  the  classification 
of  languages.  It  is  equally  impossible  to  deteimine  {nun 
"What  quarter  the  Etruscans  migrated  into  Italy,  though  it  is 
highly  probable  that  they  came  from  die  valleys  of  the  Rtt- 
tian  Alps,  the  native  name  of  the  Etruscans  beii^  Rasena, 
which  may  possibly  be  connected  with  Rfietta.  That  tiiey 
immigrated  from  the  north,  not  by  sea,  is  rendered  further 
probable  by  the  fact  that  all  their  great  towns  were  built  in 
tiie  interior  of  the  country.  There  was,  however,  a  tradition 
in  antiquity,  according  to  which  Ae  Etruscans  were  Lydians, 
who  had  migrated  into  Italy  froih  Lydia.  But  even  ancient 
critics  saw  the  absurdity  of  diis  tradition,  inasmuch  as  die 
religion,  the  laws,  the  manners,  and  the  language  of  the 
Etruscans  did  not  bear  the  slightest  resemblance  to  those  of 
die  Lydians.  It  is  possible  thatNBome  band  of  Asiatic  adven- 
turers landing  in  Italy  may  have  given  rise  to  the  story,  but 
it  is  more  probable  that  the  whole  is  based  upon  some  mis- 
take or  some  etymological  speculation,  for  there  existed  in 
Lydia  a  town  called  Tjrrrha  and:^a  tribe  called  Torrebi.  But 
before  the  Etruscans  immigrated  into  the  country  which  to 
this  day  bears  their  name,  it  was  probably  inhabited  by  a 
race  more  closely  akin  to  the  Latins  and  Sabellians,  tiiat  is 
a  pec^le  belonging  to  what  w^.^have  called  the  Pelasgian 
race. 

5.  It  is  historically  certain, 'ithat  previously  to  the  g^^eat 
Celtic  immigration  into  Italy,  the  Etruscans  occupied  the 
country  north  of  the  river  Po,  and  extended  eastward  as  far 
as  the  Adige.  The  country  south  of  the  Po  was  occupied  by 
Umbrians.  When  the  Celtic  hordes  poured  down  from  the 
Alps  upon  the  fertile  plains  of  Lombardy,  the  Etruscans  be- 
ing pushed  forward  pressed  upon  the  Umbrians,  and  finally 
settled  in  Etruria  on  the  southwest  of  the  Apennines.  There 
they  completely  subdued  the  previously  established  races, 
and  maintained  their  own  nationality,  in  spite  of  the  influence 
of  their  southern  neighbors,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Roman 
emperors.  In  the  south  the  river  Tiber  separated  the  Etrus- 
cans from  Rome,  though  they  are  said  at  different  times  to 
hsve  advanced  beyond  that  river,  and  even  into  Campania,     t 
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Bodies  of  Etruscans  also  are  said  to  have  received  settle^ 
ments  at  Rome,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  dy- 
nasty of  the  Tarquins,  to  which  the  last  kings  of  Rome  be 
longed,  was  of  Etruscan  origin ;  though  it  is  singular,  that 
during  the  regal  period  Etruria  exercised  no  important  influ- 
ence upon  either  the  language  or  the  customs  of  the  Romans. 
The  Etruscans  from  very  early  times  applied  themselves  to 
navigation,  commerce,  and  industry,  in  consequence  of  which 
their  cities  rose  to  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  and  independ- 
ence ;  and  this  was  probably  the  reason  why  they  were  less 
warlike  than  the  Romans  and  Sabellians,  and  began  at  an 
early  period  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  mercenaries. 
The  earliest  constitution  of  the  Etruscan  cities  seems  to  have 
been,  on  the  whole,  like  that  of  Rome.  Twelve  cities,  each 
governed  by  a  lucumo  or  king)  formed  a  confederacy,  which, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  very  loose ;  and  in  each  city 
the  nobles  and  the  commonalty  were  as  fiercely  opposed  to 
each  other  as  at  Rome. 

6.  The  last  immigration  into  Italy  from  the  north  is  that 
of  the  Celts  or  Gauls,  who,  expelling  the  Etruscans  and  Um- 
brians,  took  possession  of  the  extensive  country  between  the 
Alps  and  Apennines,  and  advanced  southward  as  far  as  Pice- 
num.  The  country  thus  occupied  by  them  bore  the  name  of 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  to  distinguish  it  from  Gaul  beyond  the 
Alps.  The  time  when  the  Ga^ls  made  their  first  appearance 
in  Italy  is  not  quite  certain,  though  it  was  probably  about  the 
period  of  the  Tarquins.  They  did  not,  however,  rest  satisfied 
with  the  country  on  the  north  and  east  of  the  Apennines,  but 
made  frequent  attempts  upon  Etruria  and  Rome  itself,  which 
was  once  conquered  and  destroyed  by  them  ;  but  they  never 
succeeded  in  permanently  establishing  themselves  on  the 
south  or  west  of  the  Apennines. 

7.  The  coasts  of  southern  Italy  were  occupied  at  an  early 
period  by  Greek  colonies,  whence  that  country  is  generally 
designated  by  the  name  of  Magna  Grsecia  or  Great  Greece. 
In  the  Homeric  poems  Italy  seems  to  be  unknown  to  the 
Greeks ;  but  at  the  time  when  the  Theogony  of  Hesiod  was 
composed,  they  appear  to  have  been   well  acquainted  with 
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the  coasts  of  Italy,  and  it  was  probably  not  long  after  tbat 
die  Gceeks  commenced  to  establish  their  colonies  there.  The 
most  andent  of  these  settlements  was  Cmne  in  Campania, 
faunded  by  Asiatic  merchants  as  a  commercial  factory.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  three  hundred  years  older  than  Sybaris, 
whidi  was  founded  in  ac.  723.  But  the  earliest  Greek 
colony  in  Italy  of  which  the  date  is  known,  is  Rhegium,  which 
was  founded  in  b.c.  746 ;  this  is  the  most  ancient  fact  in  the 
history  of  Italy  that  is  chronologically  certain.  But  the 
foundation  of  these  colonies  wasic^owed  in  rapid  succession 
by  that  of  many  others ;  and  during  the  same  period  the 
coasts  of  Sicily  also  were  oocu^ned  by  Greek  settlements. 
The  influence  exercised  by  thes^  colonies  upon  the  civiliza- 
tion of  Italy  was  immense,  andl.  the  whole  of  the  south  et 
Italy  in  particular  became  completely  hellenized,  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  facility  with  which  the  Greek  language  and 
Greek  customs  were  adopted  by  the  natives. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THB  BSOINNINOS  OF  ROM AN' ^HISTORY,  DOWN  TO  THB 
BSTABLISHMENT  Ov'tHE  REPUBLIC. 

I.  Thb  Latin  branch  of  the  Italian  nations  probably  occu- 
pied at  one  time  the  western  coalst  of  luly,  from  the  Tiber  to 
the  straits  of  Sicily,  and  even  a  portion  of  Sicily  itself.  Th^ 
appear  in  history  under  different  names,  such  as  Siculiy 
l^tiniy  Ausones,  and  Opid.  In  the  southern  parts,  as  well  as 
in  Sicily,  their  nationality  was  overpowered  by  the  Greek 
colonies,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were  completely 
hellenized  ;  in  Campania  they  were  early  conquered  and  sub- 
dued by  a  branch  of  the  Sabellian  nation,  which  established 
itself  in  the  country,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Greek 
colonists  modified  the  national  character  of  the  original  in- 
habitants. Hence  the  Siculi,  Ausones,  and  other  southern 
iMranches  c^  the  Latin  race,  cannot  be  expected  to  act  any 
prominent  part  in  the  history  of  Italy.    But  in  Latiuin_jthe 
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case  was  different ;  there  no  Greek  colonies  were  founded, 
jBjid  the  Latins,  after  hard  struggles  with  their  northern 
and  eastern  neighbors,  the  Etruscans,  and  Sabines  (the  Sabd- 
lians),  succeeded  in  maintaining  their  independence.  Thirty 
of  the  towns  of  Latiuro  formed  a  political  confederacy,  of 
which  Alba  Longa  was  the  head.  The  confederates,  called 
popuH  Albmses^  annually  celebrated  a  common  festival  in  honot 
of  Jupiter  Latiaris.  Another  similar  confederacy  was  that 
which  held  its  meetings  in  the  grove  of  Diana  at  Aricia.  In 
later  times  the  Latins,  who  had  formed  these  ancient  confed- 
eracies, called  themselves  JRrisci  Latini^  the  ancient  Latins,  to 
distinguish  themselves  froor  the  Latin  colonies  established  out 
of  Latium,  in  different  pafts  of  Italy.  Rome  itself  was  in 
nil  probability  originally  i^  more  than  one  of  the  thirty 
Latin  towns  belonging  to  Alba,  for  which  reason  it  is  some- 
times called  a  colony  (^  Alba. 

2.  The  most  ancient  part  of  the  city  of  Rome  was  situated 
on  the  Palatine,  one  of  the  many  hills  which  rise  on  both 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  at  a  dbtance  of  about  twenty  English 
miles  from  its  mouth.  TheS-  time  of  its  foundation  is  un- 
known, though  it  was  in  <.  antiquity,  and  still  is  generally 
assumed,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  that  it  was  built  in  the 
year  B.C.  753.  But  there  eto  be  no  doubt  that  Rome  as  a 
Latin  town  had  existed  long  before  that  time.  According  to 
a  stpry  which  arose  in  Italynat  an  early  period,  and  probably 
owed  its  origin  to  the  mere  'fact  that  the  Romans  ethnologi- 
cally  belonged  to  the  same  race  as  the  Trojans,  the  founders 
of  Rome  were  descended  from  the  Trojan  iEneas,  who,  after 
the  destruction  of  Troy,  had  landed  with  a  few  followers  on 
the  coast  of  Latium.  Numitor,  king  of  Alba  Longa,  and  a 
descendant  of  iCneas,  says  the  story,  was  deprived  by  his 
brother  Amulius  of  his  throne,  and  his  daughter,  Rhea  Silvia, 
was  made  a  priestess  of  Vesta,  to  remove  all  apprehensions 
for  the  future,  since,  as  a  vestal,  she  was  not  allowed  to 
marry.  But  the  uncle's  design  was  thwarted,  for  Rhea  Silvia 
became  by  Mars  the  mother  of  twins,  Romulus  and  Remus. 
Amulius  endeavored  to  get  rid  of  the  infants  by  exposing 
them  in  a  basket  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  which  happened 
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to  have  overflowed  the  country ;  but  the  basket  was  thrown 
on  dry  land,  and  the  babes  were  suckled  by  a  she-wolf^nd 
afterwards  brovight  up  by  a  shepherd.  When  they  had  grown 
op  to  manhood,  they  became  through  an  accident  acquainted 
with  their  history,  and  the  injustice  done  to  their  grand 
father.  With  the  aid  of  their  comrades  they  restored 
Numitor  to  the  throne  of  Alba  Longa,  and  built  the  town  of 
Rome  on  the  Palatine  hill,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Tiber.  In  a  dispute  about  the  name  to  be  given  to  the  new 
tO¥m  Romulus  slew  his  brother  Remus.  This  legend  is  evi- 
dently a  pure  fiction,  and  RonAilus  himself  a  mere  invention 
to  account  for  the  name  of  Rome,  like  those  we  meet  with,  in 
innumerable  instances,  both  itfiGreece  and  in  Italy. 

3.  The  history  of  Rome,  fi^m  its  foundation  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  republic,  and'  In  many  respects  down  to  its 
destruction  by  the  Gauls,  is  so  much  mixed  up  with  poetical 
and  other  legends,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  is  histori- 
cal and  what  not.  The  few  facts  which  can  be  gleaned  are 
derived  partly  from  ancient  mbnuments^  and  partly  from  the 
institutions  of  later  times,  which  occasionally  allow  us  to'cjaitch 
a  glimpse  of  what  must  have  been  the  original  state  of  things. 
We  are  told  that  Rome  was  governed  by  seven  kings  before 
the  abolition  of  royalty ;  eadi  king  has  a  fixed  number  of 
years  assigned  to  his  reign,  and  certain  political,  social,  and 
religious  institutions  are  ascr^d  to  him  ;  but  historical  criti- 
dsm  has  shown  that  not  the  Slightest  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  these  details,  for  almost  everything  is  arranged  symmet- 
rically, whence  it  is  evident  that  the  early  history  was  in 
later  times  made  up  artificially  from  slender  and  vague  tra- 
ditions.  For,  during  the  Gallic  conflagration,  about  b.c.  390, 
nearly  all  the  historical  monuments  perished.  This  being  the 
case,  it  would  hardly  be  necessary  here  to  repeat  the  stories 
of  the  several  kings,  some  of  whom  are  purely  mythical,  were 
it  not  that  these  stories  are  so  often  alluded  to  by  writers  of 
all  ;iges  and  countries.  For  this  reason  we  shall  give  a  brief 
outline  of  them  all,  accompanying  each  with  a  few  critical 
observations  to  show  how  much  of  truth  may  be  contained 
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4.  When  the  little  towa  on  the  Palatine  hill  was  built,  and 
suncounded  by  a  ditch  and  rampart,  Romulus^  as  the  stoiy 
runs,  opened  an  asylum  for  people  of  every  descriptioD,  in 
order  to  increase  the  number  of  inhabitants.  Eveiybody  found 
a  welcome  reception ;  but  as  few  or  no  women  were  to  be 
found  in  the  new  town«  the  population  would  have  died  oat 
after  a  short  time.  Romulus  made  applications  to  the  neigh- 
boring communities  to  obtain  wives  for  his  subjects,  but  his 
proposals  being  treated  with  contempt,  he  resolved  to  obtain 
by  stratagem  what  was  refused  to  his  honorable  request.  His 
invited  the  neighboring  Sabincs  and  Latins  to  come  to  Rome 
to  witness  certain  festive  games  ;  and  when  they  were  assem- 
bled his  Romans  fell  upon  the  daughters  of  their  guests,  and 
carried  them  off  by  force.  In  consequence  of  this,  Rome 
became  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Sabines,  which,  however, 
was  brought  to  an  amicable  conclusion  by  the  intervention  of 
the  women,  who  threw  themselves  between  the  two  armies, 
and  declared  themselves  willing  to  share  the  fate  of  their 
new  husbands.  Peace  was  Ihen  concluded,  in  which  was 
agreed  that  the  Romans  and  SEabines  should  be  united  in  one 
state,  on  condition,  however,  t^at  each  nation  should  have  a 
king  of  its  own.  The  Sabines^nder  their  king,  Titus  Tatius, 
then  built  a  new  town  for  theotselves  on  the  Capitoline  and 
Quirinal  hills,  T.  Tatius  dwdling  on  the  Capitoline,  and 
RomOilus  on  the  Palatine.  This  happy  union,  however,  did 
not  last  long,  for  after  some  •  years  T.  Tatius  was  slain  at 
Laurentum,  and  Romulus  theoceforth  ruled  as  sole  king  of 
Rome,  over  both  the  Romans  and  Sabines. 

5.  After  this,  Romulus  is  said  to  have  waged  successful 
wars  against  Fidenae  and  the  Etruscan  town  of  Veii,  the  latter 
9i  which  he  compelled  to  give  up  a  portion  of  its  territory. 
His  reign  extended  over  a  period  of  thirty-eight  years,  from 
B.C.  753  to  7 16,  and  his  death  was  as  marvellous  as  his  birtli, 
for  while  he  was  reviewing  his  people,  his  father  Mars  de- 
scended in  a  temp>est,  and  bore  him  up  to  heaven.  It  was 
afterwards  believed  that  he  himself  had  become  a  god  like 
his  divine  father,  and  that,  under  the  name  of  Quirinus,  he 
watched  over  the  interests  of  the  state  he  had  founded.    The 
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Romans  of  later  times  naturally  entertained  the  opinion  that 
Romulus,  the  founder  of  their  state,  was  the  author  of  the 
ground-work  of  their  political  constitution.  Hence  he  is  said 
to  have  divided  the  whole  people  into  three  tribes,  the  Ram« 
nes,  Tities,  and  Luceres,  each  tribe  into  ten  curise,  and  each 
curia  into  a  number  of  gentes.  The  original  senate  of  one 
hundred  members  is  said  to  have  been  increased  to  two  hun- 
dred at  the  time  when  the  Sabines  united  with  the  Romans  in 
one  state.  The  Ramnes  in  this  division  are  the  original 
Romans  (Ramnes  being  in  fact  identical  with  Romani),  the 
Tities  are  the  Sabines,  so  called  from  their  king  T.  Tatius. 
But  who  the  Luceres  were  is  uncertain,  nor  do  we  know  the 
exact  time  when  they  became  incorporated  with  the  other  two 
tribes.  Besides  the  people  ddntained  in  the  three  tribes  and 
their  subdivisions,  who  constituted  the  sovereign  people,  we 
hear  in  the  very  earliest  times  of  clients  and  slaves.  The  clients 
may  be  regarded  as  retainers  of  certain  families  or  gentes, 
and  the  person  to  whom  a  client  was  attached  was  called  his 
patron  {from  paier^  a  father)— ^a  name  which  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  relation  subsisting  between  a  patron  and  his  client 
resembled  that  between  a  father  and  his  son.  The  plebeians, 
or  the  commons  of  Rome,  did  not  exist  in  the  earliest  times, 
unless  we  regard  the  clients  a%  plebeians. 

6.  After  the  ascension  of  Romulus,  a  whole  year  is  said 
to  have  passed  away  without  a  successor  being  elected,  until 
at  length  the  Romans  chose,  from  among  the  Sabines,  the 
wise  and  pious  Numa  Pompilius,  who  did  for  religion  and  the 
worship  of  the  gods  what  Romulus  had  done  for  the  political 
organization  of  the  state.  His  long  reign  of  forty-three  years, 
from  B.C.  715  to  672,  is  described  as  a  period  of  uninterrupted 
peace,  during  which  the  king  was  chiefly  occupied  in  estab- 
lishing the  priesthood  and  the  ceremonies  connected  with 
the  worship  of  the  gods.  He  first  regulated  the  calendar  by 
die  institution  tt  a  lunar  year  of  twelve  months  or  three  hundred 
and  fifty-five  days,  of  which  some  were  set  apart  for  religious 
pmposes ;  and  then  instituted  the  various  orders  or  colleges 
qC  priests,  as  the  flamines,  or  priests  of  Jupiter,  Mars,  and 
Quirinus  ;  the  vestal  virgins,  Ae  salii  of  Mars,  the  pontiffs, 
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who  possessed  the  most  extensive  powers  In  all  mattov  oo» 
nected  with  religion ;  and  lasdy,  the  college  of  angurs,  whose 
business  it  was  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the  gods  by  obserdng 
tise  fl]^  of  birds  in  the  air  and  their  manner  of  feeding. 
Nnmerons  temples  and  altars  also  were  built  to  the  gods,  and 
in  all  these  matters  Numa  is  said  to  have  been  guided  by  the 
oounsuls  of  a  divine  being,  the  nymph  Egeria,  who  favored 
him  with  her  presence  in  a  sacred  grove.  Amid  these  pioos 
operations  his  reign  glided  away  in  profound  peace,  and  the 
temple  of  Janus,  which  was  built  by  Numa  Pompilius,  re< 
mained  closed  throughout  the  king's  reign— ^  sign  that  Rome 
was  not  at  war  with  any  natioa.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
many  of  the  institutions  ascribcbi  in  the  legend  to  Numa,  had 
existed  from  time  immemorisd  among  the  Latins  and  Sa- 
bines  ;  his  history  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  scarcely  less  mythical 
than  that  of  his  predecessor.  The  religion  of  the  Romans, 
which  js  almost  described  as  a  device  of  Numa,  was  in  all 
essential  points  the  same  as  that  of  the  Greeks-— a  worship  of 
nature  and  her  various  powers  personified,  but  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  Greeks,  being  a  more  poetical  nation,  clothed 
&eir  conceptions  and  ideas  in  the  form  of  numberless  stories, 
of  which  the  Roman  religion,  in  its  ancient  and  pure  state^ 
is  perfectiy  free. 

7.  After  the  death  of  Numa  Pompilius,  the  Romans  chose 
Tullus/ Hostilius  for  their  king  from  among  the  Ramnes. 
His  reign,  extending  from  b.c.  672  to  640,  was  totally  opposed 
in  character  to  that  of  his  predecessor,  for  he  is  said  to  have 
neglected  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  to  have  carried  on 
serious  wars  with  his  neighbors.  The  first  war  was  that  with 
Alba  Longa,  the  alleged  mother-city  of  Rome.  The  two  little 
states  had  indulged  in  mutual  acts  of  violence,  and  as  repanu 
tion  was  refused,  arms  were  resorted  to.  The  contest  was 
for  a  long  time  doubtful,  till  at  length  the  commanders  on 
both  sides  agreed  that  the  dispute  should  be  decided  by  a 
combat  of  three  brothers  who  were  serving  in  the  Romaa 
army,  and  bore  the  name  of  Horatii,  with  three  brothen^ 
called  Curiatii,  in  the  army  of  the  Albans ;  and  it  was  furdieff 
agreed,  that  the  victorious  party  should  rule  over  the  van- 
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quished.  The  three  champions  now  came  forward  on  both 
sides  ;  and  two  of  the  Horatii  were  soon  slain,  but  the  re- 
maining one  was  unhurt,  while  the  three  Curiatii  were  wounded. 
Horatius  then  took  to  flight,  and  the  three  Albans  pursued 
him  at  intervals  from  one  another.  Horatius,  who  had  fore- 
seen this,  turned  round  and  slew  them  one  after  another. 
When  the  Romans  were  returning  home  in  triumph,  Horatius 
met  his  sister,  who  burst  into  tears  when  she  saw  her  brother 
carrying  among  the  spoils  a  garment  she  had  woven  with  her 
own  hands  for  one  of  the  Curiatii,  to  whom  she  had  been 
betrothed.  Horatius,  enraged  at  her  conduct  on  such  an 
occasion,  ran  her  through  with  his  sword.  For  this  outrage 
he  was  tried  and  sentenced;  to  death  ;  but  he  obtained  his 
acquittal  by  an  appeal  to  the  people,  who  were  moved  by  the 
thoughts  of  what  he  had  gained  for  his  country,  and  by  the 
entreaties  of  his  father.  This  beautiful  story,  so  much  cher- 
ished by  the  Romans  of  all  ages,  is  unquestionably  no  more 
than  a  popular  tradition  or  poetical  fiction,  though  the  fact  of 
Alba  being  overpowered  by  the  Romans  need  not  on  this 
account  be  doubted. 

8.  Alba  was  bound  by  the  terms  agreed  upon  to  recognize 
the  supremacy  of  Rome,  bi^  the  yoke  was  borne  with  reluc- 
tance. During  a  war  between  Rome  and  Fidenae,  in  which 
the  Albans  ought  to  have  assisted  the  Romans,  they  formed  a 
treacherous  design.  When  this  was  discovered  by  TuUus 
Hostilius,  he,  after  the  enemy  was  defeated,  ordered  the  com- 
mander of  the  Albans  to  be  put  to  death,  and  their  city  to  be 
razed  to  the  ground.  His  orders  were  immediately  carried 
into  execution.  The  people  of  Alba  are  said  to  have  been 
transferred  to  Rome,  where  the  Caelian  hill  was  assigned  to 
them  as  their  habitation ;  some  of  the  noble  Alban  families 
obtained  the  full  Roman  franchise,  while  the  great  body  of 
the  people  entered  into  a  relation  which  was  neither  that  of 
fall  citizens  nor  of  clients,  but  was  designated  by  the  name  of 
^Ms  as  opposed  to  the  paires^  patridi  or  populus  Romanus^ 
by  which  names  the  old  citizens  were  henceforth  designated. 
The  strength  of  Ronne  was  thus  doubled  by  the  fall  of  Alba, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  an  historical  fact,  though  it  is  not 
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likely  to  haye  taken  plice  under  the  circomstances  related  ni 
the  legend.  After  the  destruction  of  Alba,  the  Roman  king 
waged  war  against  th?  Sabines  and  Latins,  over  the  latter 
oi  whom  he  claimed  the  same  authority  as  that  formerly 
exercised  by  Alba.  Towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  gods  at  the  neglect  of  their  worship  manifest- 
ed  itself  in  various  ways,  and  in  the  end  TuUus  Hostilius  and 
his  whole  house  were  destroyed  by  Jupiter  with  a  flash  of 
lightning. 

9.  After  his  death  the  Romans  elected  Ancus  Maicius,  a 
Sabine,  from  among  the  Titles,  to  the  throne  (b.c.  640-6  i6). 
He  was  a  relation  of  Numa,  in  whose  footsteps  he  followed, 
though  he  did  not  give  himself  vp  wholly  to  religious  duties, 
for  when  occasion  required,  he  displayed  as  much  valor  in 
the  field  as  piety  at  home.  The  Latins,  who  had  oonduded 
a  peace  with  his  predecessor,  now  rose  in  arms  to  assert  then: 
independence  of  Rome ;  but  in  vain :  many  of  their  towns 
were  taken,  and  the  whole  body  of  them  was  defeated  in  a 
pitched  battle.  Many  thousands  of  them  were  transferred  to 
Rome,  where,  being  settled  between  the  Aventine  and  Palatine^ 
they  entered  into  the  same  relation  as  that  of  the  conquered 
people  of  Alba,  that  is,  they  became  plebeians,  whose  number 
now  probably  far  surpassed  that  of  the  old  citizens  or  patri- 
cians. We  must  not,  however,  suppose  that  all  or  even  tlie 
greater  number  of  the  Latins  were  transferred  to  Rome,  for 
the  majority  must  no  doubt  be  conceived  to  have  remained  in 
their  towns  and  on  their  farms  or  estates.  Ancus  Marcius 
extended  the  dominion  of  Rome  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  where  he  built  Ostia,  the  port-town  of  Rome,  and  ea* 
tablished  salt-works. 

xo.  The  reigns  of  TuUus  Hostilius  and  Ancus  Marcius 
are  most  remarkable,  because  they  form  the  period  during 
which  Rome  obtained  its  commonalty,  henceforth  the  most 
interesting  part  of  its  population,  on  account  of  its  persever- 
ing struggles  to  remove  the  wrongs  under  which  it  suffered, 
and  to  obtain  as  much  power  as  was  necessary  to  protect 
itself  against  the  oppressive  tyranny  of  the  patricians.  These 
plebeians  were  personally  free,  but,  being  excluded  from  tiie 
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political  organization  of  the  patricians,  they  had  no  politi- 
cal rights,  but  only  duties.  The  law,  moreover,  declared  mar- 
riages between  patricians  and  plebeians  illegal.  The  plebeians 
formed,  in  fact,  an  irregular  mass  without  any  organization 
among  themselves,  except  that  they  were  divided,  like  the  other 
Italians,  into  gentes  or  clans.  It  is  further  remarkable  that 
the  legends  represent  the  first  four  kings  of  Rome  as  alter* 
natel}  belonging  to  the  Ramnes  and  Titles,  that  is,  to  the 
Latin  and  Sabine  tribes — no  king  of  the  Luceres  being  men« 
tioned.  As  to  the  remaining  kings,  Tarquinius  Priscus  and 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  the  legends  point  to  Etruria  as  the  coun- 
try from  which  they  came,  though  they  are  not  described  as 
Etruscans,  but  as  descendants  of  a  Corinthian  Demaratus,  who 
is  said  to  have  settled  at  Tarquinii  in  Etruria.  Servius  Tul- 
lius,  the  sixth  king,  who  in  some  traditions  is  described  as  an 
Etruscan,  is  said  by  others  to  have  been  a  Latin,  which  latter 
supposition  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  political  reforms 
that  are  ascribed  to  him.  It  further  deserves  to  be  noticed  that 
tiie  Roman  state,  which,  in  the  reign  of  Ancus  Marcius,  is  de« 
scribed  as  comprising  only  a  small  portion  of  Latium,  sud- 
denly appears  under  his  successor  as  a  powerful  monarchy, 
under  which  architectural  works  were  constructed,  challenging 
in  grandeur  and  durability  a  comparison  with  the  immortal 
stractures  of  the  Egyptians. 

II.  The  fifth  king  of  Rome,  Tarquinius  Priscus,  who  is 
said  to  have  reigned  from  b.c.  6i6  till  578,  is  represented  in 
all  tiie  traditions  as  a  foreigner,  who  by  his  wealth  and  wisdom 
gained  the  favor  of  Ancus  Marcius,  and  after  his  death  was 
elected  king  of  Rome.  After  a  successful  war  against  the 
Sabines  he  began  the  building  of  the  great  Capitoline  temple, 
which  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  and  was 
not  completed  until  the  reign  of  the  seventh  king.  After 
peace  had  been  concluded  with  the  Sabines,  he  carried  on 
a  war  with  the  Latins,  whose  towns  he  conquered  one  after 
anotiier,  so  that  the  whole  country  became  subject  to  him. 
From  some  traditions  it  would  seem  that  in  the  reign  of  Tar- 
quinius Priscus  the  sovereignty  of  Rome  was  acknowledged 
by  atl  the  Latins,  the  Sabines.  and  the  Etruscans.      Bat  what 
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makes  his  reign  still  more  illustrioas  dian  these  conquests^ 
is  the  great  and  useful  architectural  works  which  he  is  said  to 
have  executed,  such  as  the  great  sewer  {cloaca  maxima\  by 
means  of  which  the  Forum  and  other  low  grounds  were  drained 
and  secured  against  inundations  of  the  river ;  and  the  great 
race-course  for  horses  and  chariots  (circus  maximus).  The 
religion  of  the  Romans,  which  had  before  been  of  a  simple 
and  rustic  character,  is  said  through  his  influence  to  have  be- 
come more  pompous  and  showy;  the  gods  were  then  first 
represented  in  human  forms.  He  is  also  said  to  have  in- 
creased the  number  of  senators  from  two  hundred  to  three 
hundred,  which  seems  to  suggest  that  die  third  tribe,  the 
Luceres,were  then  incorporated  with  the  Roman  state.  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus  is  reported  to  have  intended  to  give  to  the 
plebeians  some  kind  of  organization,  and  to  surround  his  ex- 
tended city  with  a  stone  wall ;  but  he  was  prevented  from 
executing  these  plans,  which  were  reserved  for  his  successor. 
Tarquinius  was  murdered  by  the  sons  of  his  predecessor,  who 
looked  upon  him  as  a  usurper  that  had  interfered  with  their 
legal  claims  to  the  succession. 

12.  Tarquinius  Priscus  was  succeeded  by  Servius  Tulliua 
who  reigned  from  B.C.  578  to  534.  He  is  described  as  a 
foreigner  who  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Tarquinius,  but 
his  origin  is  uncertain.  His  reign  is  celebrated  in  histoiy  for 
three  great  measures ;  first,  for  the  organization  he  gave  to 
the  plebeians  j  secondly,  for  his  political  reforms ;  and  thirdly, 
for  die  fact  that  he  surrounded  die  city  with  a  stone  wall  in 
those  parts  where  it  needed  such  protection.  He  divided  the 
whole  body  of  the  plebeians  into  thirty  local  divisions,  four  of 
which  belonged  to  the  city,  and  the  remaining  twenty-six  tx> 
die  country  around  it  Each  of  these  divisions,  called  fri^tu^ 
was  headed  by  its  own  magistrate,  and  all  the  thirty  tribes 
might  meet  for  discussion  in  assemblies  called  comiHa  triduta, 
as  distinguished  from  the  meetings  of  the  patricians,  the 
comitia  curiata.  His  political  reform  consisted  in  his  making 
property  instead  of  birth  the  standard  by  which  the  rights 
and  duties  of  the  citizens  were  to  be  determined.  For  this 
purpose  he  instituted  a  census^  and  divided  all  the  people 
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into  five  property  classes,  and  these  again  into  one  hundred 
and  ninety-three  centuries  or  votes,  which,  however,  were  dis- 
tributed in  such  a  manner  that  all  political  power  was  virtually 
vested  in  the  wealthy  classes,  so  that  for  the  moment  the 
change  was  probably  not  a  very  violent  one.  A  sixth  class, 
consisting  of  the  proletarians,  or  capitecensi,  had  no  political 
rights,  but  were  at  the  same  time  exempt  from  military  ser- 
vice. The  assembly  of  the  one  hundred  and  ninety-three 
centuries  {camitia  centuriatd)  embracing  both  patricians  and 
plebeians,  henceforth  truly  represented  the  whole  body  of  the 
Roman  people,  and  to  it  were  transferred  all  the  more  impor- 
tant functions  which  until  then  had  belonged  to  the  assemblies 
of  the  patricians  in  their  curias.  This  reform,  which  was 
intended  to  place  the  plebeians  on  a  footing  of  equality  with 
die  patricians,  and  to  establish  the  king's  power  on  the  broad 
basis  of  the  whole  people,  drew  upon  Servius  Tullius  the 
hatred  of  the  patncians,  who,  headed  by  Tarquinius,  his  own 
son-in-law,  created  a  revolution,  in  which  the  aged  Servius 
was  murdered,  and  Tarquinius  ascended  the  throne. 

13,  Tradition  represents  this  revolution  in  the  following 
tragic  story.  In  order  to  propitiate  the  sons  of  his  predeces- 
sor, Servius  had  given  his  two  daughters  in  marriage  to  the 
two  sons  of  Tarquinius,  Lucius  and  Aruns.  The  former,  a 
man  capable  of  criminal  actions,  though  not  naturally  disposed 
to  crime,  was  married  to  a  mild  and  virtuous  woman,  while 
the  wife  of  his  gentle  brother  Aruns  was  the  very  essence  of 
wickedness.  Enraged  at  the  long  life  of  her  father,  and  at 
the  indifference  of  her  husband,  who  seemed  to  be  willing 
to  leave  the  succession  to  his  more  ambitious  brother,  she 
planned  destruction  for  both.  An  agreement  was  entered 
into  between  her  and  Lucius,  that  he  should  kill  his  wife,  and 
she  her  husband,  and  that  then  she  and  Lucius  should  be 
united  in  marriage.  When  these  crimes  were  accomplished, 
Lucius,  stimulated  by  his  fiendish  wife,  entered  into  a  conspir- 
acy with  discontented  patricians,  with  the  view  of  destroying 
the  aged  king  Servius.  About  the  harvest  season,  when  many 
of  the  people  were  engaged  in  the  fields,  Lucius  Tarquinius 
appeared  in  the  senate  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  and  a 
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band  of  armed  followers.  1*he  king,  when  informed  of  thes« 
proceedings,  hastened  to  the  curia,  and  called  Tarquinius  a 
usurper.  The  latter,  then  seizing  the  king,  threw  him  down 
the  stone  steps.  He  was  picked  up,  bleeding  and  bruised, 
by  his  faithful  adherents,  who  endeavored  to  carry  him  home ; 
but  before  reaching  the  palace,  they  were  overtaken  by  the 
emissaries  of  L.  Tarquinius.  The  king  was  murdered,  and 
his  body  left  lying  in  the  street.  Meantime  TuUia,  the  wife 
of  Tarquinius,  impatient  to  receive  the  news  of  her  husband's 
success,  hastened  to  the  senate,  and  saluted  him  as  king. 
This  unnatural  conduct  was  too  much  even  for  L.  Tarquinius, 
who  bade  her  return  home.  When  on  her  way  back,  the 
chariot  drove  through  the  street  in  which  her  father's  body 
was  lying  ;  the  mules  on  approaching  it  reared,  and  the  driver 
stopped ;  but  Tullia  ordered  him  to  go  on,  and  the  chariot 
passed  over  the  king's  body,  the  blood  of  which  stained  the 
garments  of  the  unnatural  daughter.  The  street  in  which 
this  happened  bore  ever  after  the  name  of  vicus  saUratus^ 
or  the  accursed  street 

14.  L.  Tarquinius,  sumamed  Superbus,  now  ascended  the 
throne,  on  which  he  maintained  himself  from  B.C.  534  to  5x0. 
The  constitutional  reforms  of  Servius  TuUius  were  abolished 
at  once,  and  the  labors  of  that  king  seemed  to  have  been 
spent  in  vain.  The  acts  of  oppression  ascribed  to  Tarquinius 
are  almost  incredible  j  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  was  a 
man  of  great  military  skill,  for  he  enlarged  his  kingdom  more 
than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  embellished  the  city  with 
great  and  useful  architectural  structures.  The  Latin  towns 
were  compelled  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  him,  in  which  Rome 
was  recognized  as  the  head  of  them  all ;  he  conquered  Suessa 
Pometia,  the  wealthy  town  of  the  Volscians,  and  strengthened 
and  extended  the  dominion  of  Rome  by  the  establishment  of 
colonies,  such  as  Signia  and  Circeii,  thus  laying  the  founda* 
tion  of  Rome's  dominion,  for  it  was  through  such  colonies^ 
both  Roman  and  Latin,  that  the  power  of  Rome  was  estab- 
lished, and  her  language  and  civilization  were  difEused  over 
all  parts  of  the  peninsula.  But  in  spite  of  his  military  achieve- 
ments, even  the  patricians  began  to  show  symptoms  of  dis- 
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eontent^  for  it  was  bat  too  evident  that  he  was  aiming  at  doing 
away  with  the  senate,  and  establish  himself  as  an  absolute 
ruler.  His  acts  of  oppression  towards  the  senate  and  the 
patricians,  the  heavy  taxes  and  task-work  demanded  of  the 
plebeians,  called  forth  feelings  among  his  subjects  which 
could  not  be  mistaken.  The  king,  it  is  said,  was  harassed  by 
dreams  and  threatening  prodigies ;  in  this  distress  he  sent 
two  of  his  sons,  Titus  and  Aruns,  to  consult  the  oracle  of 
Delphi.  To  amuse  them  on  their  journey,  he  sent  along  with 
them  a  cousin,  L.  Junius  Brutus,  who  had  assumed  the  char 
acter  of  an  idiot  to  escape  being  put  to  death  by  the  king. 
When  the  princes  had  executed  their  orders  at  Delphi,  their 
curiosity  prompted  them  to  consult  the  god  about  themselves 
also,  and  the  answer  given  was  that  the  throne  of  Rome 
should  belong  to  him  who,  on  returning  home,  should  be  the 
first  to  kiss  his  mother.  Upon  this  it  was  agreed  that  the 
brothers  should'ltiss  their  mothers  simultaneously,  and  that 
thus  they  should  reign  in  common.  But  on  their  landing  in 
Italy,  Brutus,  as  if  falling  by  accident,  without  being  observed, 
kissed  the  earth,  the  mother  of  all. . 

15.  Some  time  after  this  the  Romans  were  besieging 
Ardea,  the  fortified  town  of  the  Rutulians.  As  the  siege  was 
protracted,  it  one  day  happened  that  while  the  king's  sons 
and  their  cousin  Tarquinius  Collatinus  were  discussing  in 
their  tent  the  virtues  of  their  wives,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
three  should  return  home  by  night  to  surprise  them,  and 
see  how  they  were  spending  their  time.  At  Rome  die  prin- 
c^esses  were  found  revelling  at  a  luxurious  banquet,  but  on 
coming  to  Collatia,  they  found  Lucretia,  the  wife  of  Tarquin- 
ius Collatinus,  engaged  with  her  maids  in  spinning.  In  this 
occupation  she  appeared  so  beautiful  and  lovely,  that  one  of 
the  princes,  Sextus  Tarquinius,  a  few  days  later,  returned  to 
Collatia,  where  as  a  kinsman  he  was  hospitably  received. 
But  in  the  dead  of  night  he  entered  her  chamber,  and  threat* 
ened  to  kill  her,  to  lay  a  dead  slave  by  her  side,  and  to  de- 
clare that  he  had  detected  her  in  adulterous  intercourse  with 
Um,  ff  she  would  not  consent  to  gratify  his  lust  Bijr  tiie 
combination  of  these  terrors  he  gained  his  end    Bat  on  the 
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following  morning  she  sent  for  her  father  and  her  husband. 
Both  came,  accompanied  by  P.  Valerius  and  L.  Junius  Brutus. 
The  disconsolate  Lucretia  related  to  them  what  had  happened, 
and  having  called  on  them  to  avenge  the  wrong,  plunged  a 
dagger  into  her  breast.  The  moment  had  now  come  for 
Brutus  to  throw  off  the  mask :  he  drew  the  dagger  from  her 
breast  and  vowed  destruction  to  the  royal  house  of  the  Tar- 
quins.  In  this  vow  he  was  cordially  joined  by  his  friends 
who  stood  round  the  body  of  Lucretia,  which  was  then  carried 
into  the  market-place  of  Collatia.  The  people  there  at  once 
took  up  arms,  and  promised  to  obey  the  commands  of  die 
liberators.  Brutus  then  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  the  sad 
tale  produced  the  same  effect  as  at  Collatia.  Bnitus,  who 
held  the  office  of  tribunus  cderum  (commander  of  the  cavalry), 
summoned  a  meeting  of  the  people  in  the  Forum,  and  it  was 
unanimously  decreed  that  king  Tarquin  should  be  deposed 
and  banished,  with  all  his  family.  Lucretia's  father  remained 
behind  as  commander  of  the  garrison  at  Rome,  while  Brutus 
set  out  for  Ardea  to  attack  the  king.  When  he  arrived  in  the 
camp,  the  soldiers  confirmed  the  decree  of  the  people,  and 
the  king,  who  had  gone  to  Rome  by  a  different  road,  finding 
the  gates  closed  against  him,  took  refuge  at  Caere  in  £truria. 
i6.  Such  is  the  legendary  story  of  a  revolution  which  for- 
ever put  an  end  to  the  kingly  government  at  Rome.  How 
much  there  is  of  real  history  in  it  cannot  be  ascertained, 
though  it  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt  that  Tarquinius  Super- 
bus  was  the  last  king  of  Rome,  and  that  his  rule  had  been 
very  tyrannical,  whatever  allowances  we  may  make  for  exag- 
geration. But  whether  the  revolution  was  accomplished  in 
the  quiet  and  rapid  way  in  which  the  legend  describes  it,  is 
more  than  doubtful.  During  the  period  which  is  closed  by  it^ 
Rome  was  an  elective  monarchy,  and  it  is  only  under  the  later 
kings  that  we  hear  of  sons  claiming  the  right  to  succeed  their 
fathers  on  the  throne.  The  king,  elected  by  and  from  among 
the  patricians,  was  the  supreme  magistrate,  and  as  such  com« 
mander  of  the  armies,  supreme  judge,  and  the  high  priest  of 
the  nation.  His  power  was  not  absolute,  for  he  had  to  con- 
sult the  senate,  or  council  of  elders,  which  existed  at  Rome 
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as  in  most  ancient  states.  Its  members  were  indeed  chosen 
by  the  king  himself,  but  their  number,  three  hundred,  seems 
to  suggest  that  the  senators  were  the  representatives  of  the 
three  tribes  and  the  thirty  curise  ;  at  all  events  the  king  was 
obliged,  by  custom,  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  the  senate,  at 
whose  meetings  either  he  himself  or  his  representative  (the 
frafectus  urbt)  presided.  Independently  of  the  senate,  the 
king's  power  was  limited  by  the  assembly  of  the  people,  that 
is,  the  old  citizens  or  patricians  in  their  camitia  curiata^  until, 
by  the  reforms  of  Servius  Tullius,  the  great  national  assembly, 
the  comiiia  emiuriatay  stepped  into  the  place  of  the  former. 
All  matters  which  had  to  be  brought  before  the  assembly  of 
the  people,  such  as  those  connected  with  peace  and  war,  the 
election  of  magistrates  and  proposals  of  new  laws,  were  first 
discussed  and  prepared  in  the  senate,  and  if  sanctioned  by 
that  body,  were  then  laid  before  the  people,  who  might  either 
adopt  or  reject  them. 

17.  As  to  the  state  of  civilization  among  the  Romans  dur- 
ing die  regal  period,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Aey  were  not  very  far  behind  our  own  ancestors  during  the 
middle  ages ;  for  Uiey  had  a  regularly  organized  form  of  gov- 
ernment, lived  in  towns  surrounded  by  fortifications,  had  reg- 
idar  armies,  and  abo^re  all,  loved  and  cherished  agriculture, 
and  constructed  architectural  works,  which  still  attract  the 
admiration  of  travellers.  The  legends  contain  many  traits  re- 
vealing to  us  the  ways  of  living  among  the  early  Romans. 
The  art  of  writing,  which  was,  no  doubt,  introduced  among 
the  Romans  by  the  Greeks  settled  in  southern  Italy,  was 
known  during  the  regal  period,  but  was  not  employed  for  lit- 
erary purposes.  King  Servius  Tullius  is  said  to  have  coined 
the  first  brass,  and  to  have  marked  it  with  the  figure  of 
animal,  whence  the  xam^peoima  for  money. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

mOM  THX    ESTABLISHMENT    OF    THE     REPUBLIC    UMTIL  TBI 
DBCEMVIRAL   LEGISLATION. 

1,  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  &&  509,  ttut 
people  assembled  in  the  comitia  abolished  the  kingly  dignity 
forever,  restored  the  laws  of  Servius  TuUius,  and  elected  two 
magistrates  from  among  the  patricians,  L.  Junius  Brutus  and 
Tarquinius  CoUatinus,  who,  under  the  title  of  pnetors  (after* 
wards  consuls)  were  to  conduct  the  government  for  one  year. 
These  magistrates  had  the  same  power  and  the  same  insignia 
as  the  kings,  except  that  the  priesdy  functions  of  the  king 
were  transferred  to  a  new  dignitary,  called  rex  saerorum.  The 
power  of  the  patricians  was  virtually  injcreased,  inasmuch  as 
two  of  their  order  might  every  year  be  raised  to  the  highest 
magistracy.  The  senate  and  the  comitia  centuiiata  retained 
the  powers  assigned  to  them  by  Servius  Tullius.  The  plebei- 
ans, being  completely  under  the  dominion  of  the  patricians, 
were  probably  in  a  worse  condition  than  they  had  been  under 
the  monarchy,  as  the  king  would  natnrally  favor  the  great 
body  of  the  plebs,  to  have  in  them  a  counterpoise  to  the  ar* 
rogant  and  ambitious  nobles.  The  plebeians  were  excluded 
from  all  the  public  offices  and  from  the  right  of  contracting 
legal  marriages  with  patricians.  In  the  great  national  assem- 
bly the  patricians  carried  every  measure  by  the  overwhelming 
numbers  of  their  votes,  so  that  the  plebeians  exercised  scarcely 
any  influence  upon  the  elections  and  the  passing  of  laws. 
The  administradon  of  justice,  moreover,  was  completely  m 
the  hands  of  the  patricians.  Under  such  circumstances  a 
conflict  between  the  two  orders  could  not  be  far  distant 

2.  The  young  republic  had  from  the  first  to  maintain  very 
serious  struggles  against  both  domestic  and  foreign  enemies. 
Even  under  the  very  first  consuls  a  number  of  young  patri- 
cians formed  a  conspiracy,  the  object  of  which  was  to  restore 
the  exiled  king.    When  it  was  discovered,  Brutus,  with  a 
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Sternness  peculiarly  characteristic  of  a  Roman,  ordered  tho 
guilty  parties,  and  among  them  his  own  two  sons,  to  be  put 
to  death.  But  the  greatest  danger  came  from  Etruria,  where 
TarquiniuSj  the  exiled  king,  had  solicited  and  obtained  the 
aid  of  Porsenna,  lars  or  lord  of  Clusiimu  The  Etruscan 
chief  marched  against  Rome  and  established  himself  on  the 
bill  Janiculum,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber.  The  war  with 
this  powerful  enemy  was  afterwards  greatly  embellished  by  tra« 
dition  and  popular  lays,  in  which  the  glory  and  valor  of  the 
republican  Romans  appear  in  most  brilliant  colors.  Once, 
it  is  said,  the  Romans  crossed  the  Tiber  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  the  invader  from  his  stronghold^  but  were  repulsed 
and  obliged  to  return  to  the  city.  The  enemy  would  have 
followed  them  across  the  river,  had  not  Horatius  Cocles,  a 
valiant  and  powerful  Roman,  who  was  intrusted  with  tJie 
guarding  of  the  wooden  bridge  (fofts  sublidus\  with  two  cotn- 
rades  kept  the  whole  hostile  army  at  bay,  while  the  Romans 
were  engaged  in  breaking  down  the  bridge.  Soon  he  even 
dismissed  his  two  companions  and  alone  resbted  the  attacks 
of  the  foe,  until  the  crashing  of  the  timber  and  the  shouts  of 
his  fellow-citizens  announced  to  him  that  the  work  of  demoli- 
tion was  completed.  He  then  prayed  to  Father  Tiber  to  re- 
ceive him  and  his  arms  in  his  sacred  stream,  and  leaping  into 
the  river  safely  swam  across  amid  showers,  of  darts  sent  after 
him  by  the  Etruscans.  His  grateful  countrymen  rewarded 
him  with  a  statue  in  the  comitium  and  with  as  much  land  as 
he  could  plough  round  in  a  day.  A  similar  reward  was  given 
to  Mucins  Sca&vola ;  for  when,  during  the  protracted  siege, 
Rome  was  suffering  from  famine,  that  heroic  youth,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  senate,  undertook  to  deliver  the  city  by  mur- 
dering the  chief  of  the  Etruscans.  He  secretly  made  his  way 
into  the  enemy's  camp,  and  being  acquainted  with  the  Etrus- 
can language  contrived  to  reach  the  tent  of  Porsenna.  But 
by  a  mistake  he  killed  the  king's  scribe  instead  of  the  king 
himself.  He  was  seized,  and  as  the  king  was  endeavoring 
by  threats  to  extort  his  confession,  Mucius  thrust  his  right 
hand  into  the  fire  which  was  burning  on  an  altar  close  by,  to 
show  that  he  dreaded  neither  death  nor  torture.     From  this    ^ 
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drcumstanoe  he  derived  the  somame  of  Scavola,  that  iSi  left 
handed. 

3.  But  however  fascinatiog  the  stories  are  in  whidi  tlM 
Romans  have  clothed  the  first  struggles  of  their  republic  for 
freedom  and  independence,  we  know  on  good  authority  that 
Porsenna  made  himself  master  of  Rome,  and  obliged  the 
Romans  to  purchase  his  departure  by  giving  him  hostageSi 
and  ceding  to  him  one-third  of  their  territory,  that  is,  ten  oat 
of  their  thirty  local  tribes.  It  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that 
throughout  this  war,  which  is  said  to  have  been  undertaken 
<m  behalf  of  the  exiled  Tarquinius,  he  himself  is  never  onoe 
mentioned  as  taking  part  in  it  After  the  war,  Porsenna  also 
disappears,  and  is  no  more  heard  of.  About  the  same  time, 
B-c*  5059  the  Romans  had  to  carry  on  war  against  the  SabineSi 
and  some  revolted  towns  of  the  Auruncans,  against  both  of 
whom  their  arms  were  successful.  A  more  formidable  war, 
however,  broke  out  in  B.a  501  with  the  Latins,  whom  Tar- 
quinius, through  the  influence  of  a  kinsman,  is  said  to  have 
stirred  up  against  Rome.  Thirty  Latin  towns  conspired 
against  Rome,  and,  under  these  alarming  circumstances,  the 
Romans,  thinking  it  safer  to  place  the  supreme  power  in  the 
hands  of  one  man,  a^^inted,  in  ac.  498,  T.  Larcius  dictator, 
an  office  which  existed  in  several  Latin  towns.  This  step 
kept  the  enemy  in.  awe,  and  the  plebeians  at  home  in  quiet 
submission.  The  war  lasted  for  several  years,  until  it  was 
brought  to  a  close  in  b.c.  496,  by  the  famous  battie  of  lake 
Regillus,  on  the  road  from  Rome  to  Prseneste.  The  victoiy 
was  gained  by  the  Romans,  in  whose  ranks  the  gods  Castor 
and  Pollux  were  seen  fighting.  The  whole  account  of  this 
battie,  which  forms  tiie  close  of  the  mythical  period  in  Roman 
history,  is  thoroughly  fabulous ;  the  victoiy  over  the  Latins 
cannot  be  true,  as  three  years  later,  b.c.  493,  they  concluded 
a  treaty  with  Rome,  under  Spurius  Cassius,  in  which  thqr 
were  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  her,  without  way 
previous  dispute  or  feud  being  mentioned.  King  Tarquinius 
ia  said  to  have  been  wounded  in  the  battie^  and  to  have  with* 
drawn  to  tiie  Greek  tyrant  of  Cuma,  where  he  soon  after 
died  it  ac  495-  T  ooalp 
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4.  As  long  as  Tarqainius  was  alive,  and  Rome  was  tibreat* 
ened  by  foreign  enemies,  the  patricians  did  tiieir  best  to  keep 
the  plebeians  in  good  humor,  as  they  required  their  aid  in 
die  battles^  for  the  main  body  of  the  Roman  armies  consisted 
of  plebeians,  and  without  them  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  the  republic  to  maintain  itsell  But  no  sooner  had  the 
dangers  passed  away,  than  the  patricians,  disregarding  every 
thing  but  their  own  interests  and  privil^;es,  gave  die  rein  to 
Aeir  avarice  and  domineering  spirit  The  plebeians  were 
free  landed  proprietors,  without  possessing  the  franchise ;  but 
they  were  obliged  to  pay  the  tributum  or  land-tax,  and  serve 
fai  the  armies  without  pay.  During  the  time  of  their  military 
service,  their  fields,  if  they  were  not  overrun  or  taken  by  the 
enemy,  were  at  all  events  neglected.  The  harvest  time 
generally  manifested  the  deplorable  consequences  of  this 
state  of  things,  and  the  small  landed  proprietors,  to  escape 
from  momentary  distress,  had  to  borrow  of  their  wealthy 
neighbors,  who  were  generally  patricians,  at  an  exorbitant  rate 
of  interest  of  from  ten  to  twelve  per  cent  The  law  of  debt 
at  Rome,  as  in  many  other  ancient  states,  was  extremely 
severe,  and  if  the  debtor  did  not  pay  back  the  borrowed 
money  at  the  stipulated  time,  his  person  and  estate  were  for- 
feited to  the  creditor,  who  might  seize  and  employ  him  as  if 
he  were  his  slave,  while  his  family  sank  deeper  and  deeper 
hto  misery.  The  patricians,  who  alone  were  entitled  to 
occupy  the  public  or  domain  land  conquered  in  war,  and  had 
it  cultivated  by  their  clients,  who  did  not  serve  in  the  armiesi 
were  to  a  great  extent  exempted  from  the  misfortunes  which 
might  befall  the  plebeians,  and  which  appear  to  have  become 
more  serious  every  year  from  the  time  of  their  incorporation 
with  the  Roman  state.  The  oppression  exercised  by  the 
patricians  became  in  the  end  unbearable,  and  as  the  law  was 
all  in  favor  of  the  hard-hearted  creditors^  the  plebeians  in 
B.C.  495  rose  in  open  rebellion,  and  m  the  following  year 
seceded  in  arms  to  a  hill  a  few  miles  distant  from  Rome, 
lAere  they  encamped,  fully  resolved  not  to  return  until  they 
should  obtain  redress  of  then*  grievances.  But  Menenius 
Agrippa,  who  was  sent  to  them  as  deputy  by  the  senate,  pre-     t 
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▼ailed  upon  them,  by  the  urell-known  fable  of  tiie  Bellj  and 
the  Members,  to  abandon  their  useless  scheme,  and  promised 
that  the  evils  under  which  they  sufEered  should  be  remedied 
A  compact  was  then  concluded  between  the  two  estates,  that 
all  who  had  lost  their  freedom  through  debt  should  be  restored, 
and  that  five  tribunes  of  the  plebs  should  be  appointed,  whose 
business  It  should  be  to  protect  the  plebeians  against  any 
abuse  of  the  authority  of  a  magistrate,  and  whose  persons 
were  to  be  sacred  and  inviolate.  At  the  same  time  two  ple- 
beian sediles  were  appointed,  who  had  the  superintendence  of 
public  buildings,  and  exercised  a  control  over  usurers  and 
merchants,  to  prevent  unnecessary  dearth  oi  provisions. 
After  the  conclusion  of  this  solemn  compact  die  plebeians 
quitted  the  hill,  which,  from  these  transactions,  was  ever 
after  called  the  Sacred  Mount. 

5.  The  contest  between  the  two  orders  had  now  com- 
menced, and  some  important  advantages  had  been  gained  by 
tiie  plebeians.  Throughout  the  noble  struggles  which  suc- 
ceeded, the  patricians  acted  more  or  less  the  part  of  an  exclu- 
sive caste,  while  the  plebeians  represented  what  we  may  call 
the  people.  The  stubbornness,  tenacity,  and  selfishness  with 
which  the  former  clung  to  their  rights  and  privil^es,  formed 
the  strongest  impediment  to  the  steacfy  and  pn^ressive  devel- 
opment of  the  institutions  of  the  state.  If  they,  with  their 
clients,  had  succeeded  in  maintaining  their  exclusive  rights  of 
citizenship,  Rome  would  have  become  a  rigid  oligarchy,  its 
place  in  the  history  of  the  world  would  not  have  risen  above 
that  of  many  other  petty  republics,  and  in  the  end  it  would 
have  miserably  perished  from  mere  want  of  vitality.  This 
latter  principle  rested  with  the  plebeians,  and  in  their  struggles 
against  aristocratic  exclusiveness,  it  bore  the  noblest  fruity 
and  made  Rome  the  mistress  of  the  world. 

6.  Shortly  after  the  secession  of  the  plebs^  during  whidi 
the  cultivatioD  of  the  fields  had  been  almost  entirely  neglected, 
Rome  suffered  from  dearth  and  famine,  and  when  at  length 
ships  laden  with  com  arrived  from  Sicily,  the  insolent  patri- 
cian C  Mazcius  Coriolanus,  proposed  that  none  of  it  should 
be  given  to  the  plebeians  unless  they  consented  to  renounce 
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the  advantages  they  had  gained  by  their  secession  to  the 
Sacred  Mount  At  this  the  plebeians  were  so  exasperated 
that  they  outlawed  him  and  obliged  him,  in  B.C.  491,  to  take 
refuge  among  the  Volscians,  whom  he  persuaded  to  make  an 
inroad  into  the  Roman  territory,  promising  that  he  would 
lead  them  as  their  commander.  Under  his  guidance  they  ad« 
▼anced  within  five  miles  of  the  city,  and  nothing  could  induce 
him  to  abandon  his  hostile  undertaking  against  his  own  coun- 
try, until  he  was  at  length  prevailed  upon  by  the  tears  and 
entreaties  of  his  mother  and  his  wife  to  retreat.  He  is  said 
to  have  died  soon  after  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  shame. 
The  Volscians,  however,  retained  possession  of  some  of  the 
Latin  towns  which  they  had  conquered.  In  the  year  b.c.  486, 
the  same  Spurius  Cassius,  who  had  brought  about  the  equal 
alliance  with  the  Latin  towns,  concluded  one  on  the  same 
terms  with  the  Hernicans.  By  this  union  of  the  Romans, 
Latins,  and  Hernicans,  fresh  strength  was  gained  against  the 
iEquians  and  Volscians.  This  same  year,  in  which  Cassius 
concluded  the  league  with  the  Hernicans,  is  also  remarkable 
as  the  one  in  which  an  agrarian  law  was  first  mentioned  at 
Rome.  The  Roman  state  possessed  very  extensive  domains 
of  land  conquered  in  war,  which  were  not  the  property  of 
any  individual,  but  the  use  of  which  was  given  up  to  the 
patricians  on  condition  of  their  paying  to  the  treasury  a 
small  sum  as  an  acknowledgment.  This  domain  land  {ager 
publims\  however,  came  gradually  to  be  regarded  by  its  oc- 
cupants as  their  private  property,  which  they  had  cultivated 
by  their  clients  and  slaves,  and  for  which  they  did  not  always 
think  it  necessary  to  pay  the  rent  to  the  state,  for  they  them- 
selves and  they  alone  constituted  the  state.  The  plebeians 
from  time  to  time  demanded  likewise  to  be  permitted  to 
cxxupy  portions  of  the  public  land ;  but  whenever  such  an 
agrarian  bill  {lex  agrarid)  was  brought  forward,  it  was  met  by 
the  most  determined  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  patricians. 
Sp.  Cassius  was  the  first  Roman  that  is  known  to  have  pro- 
posed and  carried  an  agrarian  law,  ordaining  that  a  certain 
portion  of  the  public  land  should  be  distributed  among  those 
plebeians  who  did  not  possess  any  landed  proper^.    Th|^ 
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Doble  efforts  of  this  man  to  prevent  the  growth  of  paupensm 
and  to  transform  the  poor  into  industrious  husbandmen,  who 
at  all  times  constituted  the  mainstay  of  the  Roman  republic, 
were  ill  requited,  for  in  the  year  after  his  consulship,  b.c.  4B5, 
he  was  sentenced  to  death  by  the  patricians  and  beheaded, 
rhe  house  m  which  he  had  lived  was  levelled  with  the 
ground,  and  the  spot  itself  was  declared  accursed  Although 
the  law  had  been  passed  in  due  form,  the  patricians  prevent- 
ed its  being  carried  into  effect  by  every  means  in  their  power. 
Many  years  afterwards,  b.c.  473,  a  tribune  Genucius  arraigned 
the  consuls  before  the  commonalty  for  not  allowing  the  law 
to  be  put  in  operation,  but  on  the  morning  of  the  day  before 
the  trial  the  tribune  was  found  murdered  in  his  own  house. 
These  acts  of  violence  and  injustice  for  a  time  intimidated 
the  friends  of  the  plebeians  ;  but  their  perseverance  did  not 
abate,  and  ultimately  compelled  the  pride  of  the  patricians 
to  succumb. 

7.  By  these  internal  feuds  and  disputes,  Rome  was  so 
much  weakened  that  the  £truscans  and  iEquians  were  en- 
abled to  conquer  one  town  after  another ;  and  when  at  length, 
in  B.C.  477,  the  whole  clan  of  the  Fabii,  amounting  to  three 
hundred  and  six  men,  marched  out  against  them,  they  were 
all  slain  by  the  Etruscans  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Cremera ; 
one  only  had  remained  in  Rome,  and  he  became  the  ancestor 
of  the  Fabii,  whom  we  meet  with  in  later  times.  Not  long 
before  this  event,  the  Fabii  had  been  proud  and  haughty 
champions  of  their  order  against  the  plebeians,  but  afterwards 
siding  with  the  oppressed,  they  brought  upon  themselves  the 
hatred  of  the  patricians.  This  seems  to  have  called  forth  in 
them  a  desire  to  emigrate ;  they  proposed  to  the  senate  to 
carry  on  a  long  protracted  war  against  Veii  at  their  own 
expense.  The  request  was  readily  granted,  and  amid  th^ 
good  wishes  of  the  people  they  marched  against  the  enemy. 
They  ravished  the  country,  and  were  successful  in  many  an 
enterprise ;  but  their  success  diminished  their  caution,  and 
being  drawn  into  an  ambuscade  by  their  desire  to  capture  a 
herd  of  cattle  which  had  been  sent  out  on  purpose,  they  were 
surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  cut  to  pieces  to  a  mao.    This 
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story  of  the  Fabii  is  only  a  popular  legend,  though  not  with- 
out an  historical  foundation. 

8.  In  the  south  and  west  the  iSquians  and  Volscians  con- 
tinued their  inroads  into  the  Roman  territory.  The  former, 
so  tiie  story  runs,  had  concluded  peace  with  Rome,  but  their 
commander  Graechus  Clcelius  nevertheless  led  his  troops  to 
mount  Algidus,  and  thence  they  renewed  their  inroads  every 
year.  A  Roman  embassy  appearing  in  his  camp  was  scorn- 
fully received,  and  the  Roman  consul  L.  Minucius  was  de- 
feated by  the  iEquians  and  besieged  in  his  own  camp.  Five 
horsemen,  who  had  escaped  before  the  lines  were  closed 
around  the  camp,  brought  the  disastrous  news  to  Rome,  and 
the  senate  appointed  L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus  dictator,  b.c. 
458.  The  news  of  his  elevation  was  brought  to  him  on  his 
farm,  which  consisted  of  four  jugera  or  acres,  and  which  he 
cultivated  with  his  own  hands.  The  next  day  at  dawn  the 
dictator  appeared  in  the  Forum^  and  nominated  L.  Tarquitius 
his  master  of  the  horse.  All  men  capable  of  bearing  arms 
were  called  upon  to  enlist,  and  in  three  days  he  marched  with 
his  army  to  mount  Algidus.  He  surrounded  the  iCquians, 
and  the  Romans  in  the  camp  having  received  a  signal  that 
succor  had  arrived,  broke  through  the  surrounding  enemy. 
A  desperate  fight  then  commenced ;  it  lasted  a  long  time,  and 
when  in  the  end  the  iEquians  found  that  they  were  sur- 
rounded, they  implored  the  dictator  to  spare  them.  Grac- 
chus Cloelius  and  the  other  commanders  were  put  in  chains, 
and  the  rest  were  obliged  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  pass 
under  the  yoke.  The  town  of  Corbio  and  the  ^Equian  camp 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Cincinnatus  then  returned 
to  Rome  in  triumph,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  golden  crown. 
After  having  been  invested  with  the  dictatorship  for  no  more 
than  sixteen  days,  he  laid  down  his  office  and  returned  to  his 
farm.  This  is  said  to  have  happened  in  b.c  458,  but  the 
whole  story,  as  related  by  Livy,  seems  to  be  only  a  beautiful 
poetical  legend  about  the  historical  fact  that  Minucius  was 
rescued  by  succor  sent  to  him  from  Rome.  The  iEquians 
were  indeed  defeated,  but  the  war  against  them  was  continued 
with  varying  success,  until  b.c  446,  when  in  the  battle  of.^ 
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Corbio  they  were  so  much  weakened  that  for  a  time  they  were 
unable  again  to  take  up  arms  against  Rome. 

9.  There  existed  in  ancient  Rome  no  code  of  written  lawi ; 
the  administration  of  justice,  based  upon  hereditary  usagie^ 
was  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  patricians,  who  were  often 
guilty  of  acts  of  the  most  flagrant  injustice.  With  the  view 
to  prevent  their  arbitrary  proceedings,  and  to  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  law  and  its  forms,  the  plebeians  began  to  demand 
that  a  code  of  laws  should  be  drawn  up.  The  patricians,  re- 
garding this  as  an  encroachment  upon  their  prerogatives, 
offered  a  long  and  violent  opposition  to  the  demand.  During 
tiiese  disputes,  party  animosity  reached  the  highest  pitch. 
In  B.C.  471,  the  tribune  Publilius  Volero,  amid  the  most  fear- 
ful opposition,  carried  several  laws,  which  enacted  that  the 
plebeian  magistrates  (tribunes  and  sediles)  should  be  elected 
by  the  plebeian  comitia  of  the  tribes,  and  that  these  same 
comitia  should  have  the  power  of  passing  resolutions  {pltbU- 
did)  on  matters  afiFecting  the  interest  of  the  whole  state.  The 
excitement  produced  by  these  measures  divided  Rome  into 
two  hostile  camps,  and  this  feeling,  together  with  a  terrible 
epidemic  which  carried  off  large  numbers  of  all  ranks,  weak- 
ened Rome  so  much,  that  the  ^Squians  and  Volscians  dared 
to  advance  on  their  predatory  excursions,  which  have  already 
been  noticed,  as  far  as  the  very  gates  of  Rome  ;  and  Herdo- 
nius,  a  Sabine  adventurer,  with  a  band  of  runaway  slaves  and 
exiles,  who  had  actually  taken  possession  of  the  Capitol,  was 
expelled  only  with  great  difficulty.  The  first  formal  demand 
for  a  written  code  of  laws  was  made  in  b.c  462  by  the  tri- 
bune C.  Terentillus  Arsa,  and  although  it  was  violently  op- 
posed, the  idea  could  not  be  crushed ;  similar  demands  were 
afterwards  repeated,  and  the  plebeians  were  determined  to 
carry  their  point  In  b.c.  457,  the  number  of  tribunes  was 
increased  from  five  to  ten,  it  having  probably  been  found  that 
the  previous  number  was  insufficient  to  afford  protection  in 
all  cases.  Three  years  later,  the  bill  of  Terentillus  Arsa  was 
taken  up  again,  and  it  was  at  last  agreed  that  the  laws  should 
be  revised ;  it  was  further  resolved  as  a  preliminary  step,  that 
three  senators  should  be  sent  to  Athens  to  study  the  laws  aod^ 
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constitution  of  that  rq)ublic  and  of  other  Greek  states,  and  to 
bring  back  a  report  of  such  laws  and  institutions  as  it  might 
desirable  to  adopt  at  Rome. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FROM  THE  DECEBffVIRAL  LEGISLATION  DOWN  TO  THE  VntAL 
SUBJUGATION  OF   LATIUM. 

I.  After  the  return  of  the  ambassadors  from  Greece, 
both  orders  agreed  that  a  commission  of  ten  patricians  should 
be  appointed  to  draw  up  a  code  of  laws,  that  they  should  have 
full  power  to  act  as  they  thought  fit,  and  that  for  the  time  all 
other  magistrates,  perhaps  with  the  exception  of  the  tribunes, 
should  have  their  powers  suspended.  The  decemvirs  who 
entered  upon  their  office  in  b.c.  451,  performed  the  duty  in- 
trusted to  them  honestly  and  satisfactorily ;  but  as  at  the  end 
of  the  year  their  task  was  not  completed,  they  were  unhesita- 
tingiy  permitted  to  continue  their  office  and  their  labors  foi 
another  3rear.  The  expectations  of  the  people,  however,  were 
now  feaifully  disappointed,  and  every  kind  of  cruelty  was  re- 
sorted to  in  punishing  those  plebeians  who  ventured  to  express 
an  opinion  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  Ten ;  nay,  an  aged 
and  brave  plebeian  whose  opposition  they  feared  most,  and  who 
was  serving  against  the  enemies  of  Rome,  was  drawn  into  an 
ambuscade  and  assassinated  by  his  own  countrymen.  At  the 
close  of  the  second  year,  when  the  legislation  was  completed 
and  the  laws  were  engraven  upon  twelve  tables,  the  decemvirs 
still  persisted  in  retaining  their  office,  and  would  perhaps 
have  succeeded  in  their  usurpation,  had  not  the  haughty  Ap- 
plus  Claudius,  the  most  influential  among  them,  by  his  brutal 
lust  and  injustice  called  forth  a  fearful  outbreak  of  the  smoth- 
ered discontent.  He  had  conceived  a  desire  to  possess  Vir- 
ginia, the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  plebeian  Virginius,  who 
was  already  betrothed  to  another.  In  order  to  gain  this  ob* 
ject,  he  prevailed  upon  one  of  his-elients  to  declare  the  maiden 
to  be  a  runaway  slave  of  his  own,  and  to  claim  hdr  as  his 
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property  before  the  tribunal  of  the  decemvir.  A  large  con 
course  of  people  assembled  in  the  Forum  to  witness  ths  triaL 
Claudius  assigned  the  maiden  to  his  client ;  but  her  father 
having  obtained  permission  to  take  leave  of  her,  plunged  a 
knife  into  her  heart  to  save  his  child  from  dishonor. 

2.  The  excitement  in  the  city  was  immense :  the  authority 
of  the  decemvirs  was  set  at  defiance  by  the  people,  and  the 
army,  which  was  engaged  against  the  Sabines,  on  learning 
what  had  happened,  quitted  the  camp  and  took  possession  of 
the  Aventine,  resolved  to  leave  Rome  and  seek  a  new  home 
elsewhere.  The  plebeians  with  dieir  families  then  proceeded 
to  the  Sacred  Mount.  Valerius  and  Horatius,  two  of  the  most 
popular  among  the  patricians,  were  despatched  to  the  plebei- 
ans to  treat  with  diem  on  any  terms  they  might  think  fit. 
The  plebeians  demanded  the  right  of  appeal  against  any 
magistrate,  an  amnesty  for  themselves,  and  that  the  decemvirs 
should  be  deposed.  All  was  granted  and  sanctioned  by  the 
senate,  and  the  plebeians  returned  to  Rome.  Appius  Clau- 
dius was  thrown  into  prison  and  died  by  his  own  hand ;  one 
of  his  colleagues  perished  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  re- 
maining eight  went  into  exile.  The  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  however,  remained  in  force,  and  ever  after  formed  the 
basis  of  the  Roman  law.  The  only  constitutional  change  which 
they  seem  to  have  introduced  was  that  the  patricians  became 
members  of  the  local  tribes  which  had  previously  consisted 
of  the  plebeians  alone.  But  this  was  for  the  present  no  great 
advantage,  for  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  did  not  as  yet  pos- 
sess any  legislative  power ;  the  plebeians  were  still  excluded 
from  the  highest  magistracy  and  from  a  share  in  the  public 
land,  and  marriages  could  not  be  legally  contracted  between 
pajtricians  and  plebeians.  The  mere  fact,  however,  of  the 
laws  being  now  fixed  was  a  great  gain,  inasmuch  as  the  ple- 
beians were  no  longer  exposed  to  the  arbitrary  proceedings 
of  the  patricians. 

3.  After  the  recent  reconciliation,  the  patricians  still  con- 
tinued to  annoy  the  plebeians  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  the 
hotter  spirits  among  the  latter  were  inclined  to  retaliate,  but 
as  a  body  the  plebeians  were  moderate,  though  firm,  and  it 
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evident  that  they  were  aiming  at  nothing  short  of  a  per- 
fect equality  of  rights  with  the  patricians.  In  B.a  445  the 
tribune  Canuleius  brought  forward  a  bUl  demanding  for  the 
plebeians  the  right  of  contracting  legal  marriages  with  patri- 
cians {conmibium)y  and  the  bill  was  passed  amid  the  fiercest 
opposition.  Another  bill  proposed  that  one  of  the  consuls 
should  always  be  a  plebeian  ;  but  after  long  and  violent  dis- 
cussions of  this  question,  it  was  agreed  that,  instead  of  con- 
suls, military  tribunes  with  consular  power  should  sometimes 
be  elected,  who  should  be  taken  indiscriminately  from  the 
plebeians  as  well  as  from  the  patric'ans.  The  senate,  how- 
ever, retained  the  power  of  determining  in  each  year  whether 
consuls  or  consular  tribunes  should  be  elected.  The  ancient 
and  venerable  dignity  of  the  consulship  was  thus  saved  for 
tiie  patricians,  who  in  most  cases  also  contrived  to  keep  the 
military  tribuneship  in  their  own  hands ;  and  in  order  that 
the  plebeians  might  never  enjoy  the  full  powers  of  the  con- 
sulship, two  censors  were  appointed  in  B.C.  443,  whose  func- 
tions had  previously  belonged  to  the  consuls.  This  new  office 
was  accessible  to  patricians  only>  and  was  filled  anew  every 
five  years,  which  period  was  called  a  lustrum^  though  the 
censors  had  to  perform  their  duties  within  the  term  of  eighteen 
months.  They  had  to  make  up  and  keep  lists  of  all  the  Ro- 
mans, in  which  senators,  equites,  and  the  rest  of  the  citizens, 
were  classed  according  to  their  rank  and  property  ;  they  col- 
lected the  rent  for  the  domain  land,  superintended  the  build- 
ing of  temples,  and  the  making  of  roads  and  bridges,  and 
exercised  a  severe  control  over  the  moral  conduct  of  citizens, 
offences  against  which  they  were  empowered  to  punish  by  de- 
priving a  person  of  his  civil  rights  or  of  his  rank  and  station 
in  society. 

4.  The  establishment  of  the  connubium^  or  right  of  con- 
tracting legal  marriages  between  the  two  orders,  seems  to  have 
somewhat  softened  their  animosity ;  but  patrician  malice  and 
intrigue  nevertheless  did  not  easily  allow  an  opportunity  to 
pass,  where  the  plebeians  could  be  humbled.  In  b.c.  440 
Rome  was  vbited  by  a  famine,  and  all  endeavors  of  the  gov* 
emment  to  mitigate  the  evil  were  of  no  avail.   A  wealthy  pie- 
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bdan,  Sparios  MfleJins,  generoosly  purchased  large  qaantMea 
ci  grain,  and  sold  it  at  a  mod^ate  price  to  tiie  famistraig 
people.  The  popularity  he  thus  acqubed  alarmed  the  patri- 
cians; they  feared  treacherous  plots  and  conspiracies,  and 
charged  him  with  aiming  at  regal  power.  The  9ged  Qoinc- 
das  CindnnatuS)  ^dkowas  appcnnted  dictator  in  b.c.  439,  sora- 
moned  Mselius  before  his  tribunal ;  and  as  Marlins  prepared 
to  defend  himself,  ServiUus  Ahala,  the  dictator's  master  ci  the 
horse,  slew  him  in  broad  daylight  in  the  midst  of  the  Forum. 
5.  During  the$e  internal  struggles,  the  Roman  armies,  in 
niiich  the  plebeians  manfully  and  bravely  defended  their 
country,  fought  many  successful  battles  against  foreign  ene- 
mies. Allied  with  and  strengthened  by  the  Latins  and  Her- 
nicans,  they  repeatedly  defeated  the  Volscians  and  .Aquians^ 
and  reduced  their  territories.  The  town  of  Fidense,  which 
had  been  colonized  by  the  Romans  at  an  early  period,  bat 
had  committed  many  outrages,  was  destroyed  in  bjc  426,  not- 
withstanding the  assistance  it  obtained  from  the  Btruscan 
city  of  Veii.  This  led  to  a  desperate  war  with  Veii,  against 
which  Rome  directed  all  her  forces,  and  which  was  taken,  in 
Bjc.  396,  by  Camillus,  after  a  siege  ai  ten  years.  The  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  Veii  was  captured  is  nothing  but  a 
beautiful  lay,  in  which  that  city  apts  a  similar  part  to  that  of 
Troy  in  the  Trojan  legends ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
its  inhabitants  were  partly  slain,  and  partly  sold  as  slaves. 
During  the  protracted  war  against  Veii,  the  senate  of  its  own 
accord  decreed  that  in  future  pay  should  be  given  to  the  sol- 
diers from  the  public  treasury,  for  until  then  they  had  had  to 
equip  and  maintain  themselves.  This  measure  enabled  the 
government  to  keep  its  armies  longer  in  uninterrupted  service 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible,  and  the  men  be- 
came no  doubt  more  willing  to  serve  than  they  had  been  be- 
fore. Camillus,  the  proud  conqueror  of  Veii,  celebrated  a 
magnificent  triumph,  but  as  his  soldiers  considered  themselves 
robbed  by  him  of  their  legitimate  share  in  the  booty,  and  as 
he  opposed  the  proposal  to  distribute  the  territary  of  Ved 
among  the  plebeians,  he  drew  upon  himself  the  hatred  of  the 
people.    In  b.c  391,  he  was  charged  with  having  secreted  a 
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portion  of  the  spoil  taken  at  Veil ;  and  in  order  to  escape 
condemnation,  he  went  into  exile,  at  a  time  when  Rome 
needed  her  great  commander  more  than  ever. 

6.  She  was  now  on  the  eve  of  a  conflict  with  a  branch  of 
one  of  the  most  widely  spread  nations  of  Europe,  the  Celts  or 
Gaulsy  who  are  said  to  Imve  crossed  the  Alps  as  early  as  the 
eign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  Soon  after  their  arrival  in  Italy 
Jiey  drove  the  Etruscans  from  the  plains  in  the  north  and 
east  of  the  Apennines,  and  for  a  time  those  mountains  seem 
to  have  formed  the  barrier  between  them  and  the  Etruscans ; 
but  in  B.&  391,  swarms  of  them  crossed  the  Apennines,  and 
under  the  command  of  their  chief  Brennus,  laid  si^e  to  the 
Etruscan  town  of  Clusium.  The  Clusines  solicited  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Romans,  the  most  powerful  neighbors  of  the  Etrus- 
cans, and  the  Romans  at  first  sent  only  ambassadors  to  the 
Gauls  to  induce  them  not  to  molest  the  Etruscans ;  but  as 
their  envoys  did  not  succeed,  a  battle  ensued  between  the 
Gauls  and  Etruscans,  in  which  the  Roman  ambassadors  took 
part  and  slew  one  of  the  Gallic  chiefs.  This  violation  of  the 
law  of  nations  enraged  the  barbarians,  and  as  the  Romans 
haughtily  refused  to  surrender  the  offenders^  the  Gauls  at  once 
abandoned  Clusium  and  set  out  against  Rome.  On  the  banks 
of  the  little  river  Allia,  about  eleven  miles  from  the  city,  they 
met  the  Roman  army,  and  defeated  it  so  completely  that  only 
a  few  escaped  by  flight  to  Veil  and  Rome,  B.C.  390 ;  Rome 
itself  from  which  the  women  and  children  had  withdrawn,  was 
in  a  defenceless  state,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians. 
The  city  became  a  prey  to  the  flames,  and  eighty  old  men  of 
high  rank,  who  had  sat  down  in  the  Forum  to  devote  them- 
selves as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  was  massacred. 
The  Capitol  alone,  to  which  many  of  the  most  valuable  treas* 
ures  had  been  carried,  was  occupied  and  defended  by  the 
Romans.  Its  garrison,  commanded  by  the  brave  Manlius 
Capitolinus,  offered  a  gallant  resistance,  while  the  Gauls  like 
true  barbarians,  intoxicated  with  their  recent  victory,  aban 
doned  themselves  to  every  kind  of  excess,  in  consequence  of 
which  their  ranks  were  considerably  thinned  during  the  siegCi 
which  lasted  seven  months.    This  is  said  to  have  indw 
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Brennus  at  length  to  accept  one  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  and 
to  quit  the  territory  of  Rome ;  but  the  haughty  Gaul  mcreased 
the  gold  by  throwing  his  sword  into  the  scale.  At  dib 
moment  Camillus,  who  had  been  recalled  from  his  exile  by 
the  army  assembled  at  Veii,  arrived  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  and 
defeated  the  Gauls  in  a  battle  in  which  all  of  them  were  slain, 
and  all  the  booty  carried  off  was  recovered.  This  is  the 
famous  story  of  the  sacking  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  in  B.C.  390, 
the  latter  part  of  which  is  fictitious,  for  we  know  that  the 
Gauls  left  Rome  unmolested,  because  their  own  country  in 
the  north  was  invaded  by  another  enemy. 

7.  After  the  departure  of  the  Gauls,  the  Roman  people 
were  so  much  disheartened,  that  they  were  unwilling  to  rebuild 
their  ruined  houses,  and  proposed  to  migrate  to  Veii  and 
establish  themselves  in  that  deserted  city.  The  patridans, 
however,  feeling  a  stronger  attachment  to  the  place  with  which 
all  their  ancient  associations  were  connected,  by  great  exer- 
tion prevailed  upon  the  people  to  give  up  this  scheme  ;  and 
in  order  that  such  a  thought  might  never  be  conceived  again, 
the  people  were  allowed  to  demolish  the  houses  still  standing 
at  Veii,  and  use  the  materials  in  rebuilding  their  own  homes 
at  Rome.  Scarcely  had  Rome  been  hastily  rebuilt,  with 
crooked  and  narrow  streets  and  small  houses,  when  the  patri- 
cians again  began  to  enforce  their  ancient  privileges,  and 
above  all,  to  carry  into  execution,  with  the  utmost  rigor  upon 
the  impoverished  people,  the  severe  laws  of  debt,  which  had 
been  retained  in  the  Twelve  Tables.  The  plebeians  having 
already  suffered  severely  during  the  Gallic  invasion  and  the 
rebuilding  of  their  houses,  excited  the  sympathy  of  Manlius 
Capitolinus,  the  gallant  defender  of  the  Capitol,  who  now 
came  forward  as  their  champion,  proposing  a  reduction  of 
the  debts,  and  distribution  of  public  land.  This  so  much  in- 
censed his  brother  patricians  against  him,  that,  under  thefatiki 
pretext  of  his  aiming  at  kingly  power,  they  procured  his  con- 
demnation. The  savior  of  the  Capitol  was  hurled  down  from 
the  Tarpeian  rock,  his  house  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and 
his  name  was  treated  as  that  of  an  accursed  person.  This 
disgraceful  deed  was  perpetrated  in  b,c.  3S4.         /^  1 
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8.  During  the  humiliation  of  Rome,  the  Hernicans  and 
many  of  the  Latin  towns  renounced  their  alliance  with  her, 
and  the  Volscians,  iEquians,  and  Etruscans  also  took  arms 
again.  The  last  three  nations  were  successively  humbled  by 
Camillusi  who  was  the  soul  of  all  Roman  undertakings  during 
this  period,  and  the  towns  of  Sutrium  and  Nepete  in  Etruria 
received  Roman  colonists.  Some  of  the  Latin  towns  also 
were  subdued,  and  it  may  be  said  on  the  whole,  that  Rome 
was  rapidly  recovering  from  the  wounds  of  the  Gallic  conquest, 
and  the  evils  that  followed  in  its  train.  But  the  distress  of 
the  poor  was  ever  on  the  increase,  although  in  b.c.  383  the 
senate  had  assigned  to  the  plebeians  the  Pomptine  district 
The  murder  of  Manlius  also  contributed  once  more  to  rouse 
the  plebeians  to  action  against  their  insolent  oppressors.  In 
^c*  3769  ^'  Licinius  Stolo  and  Lucius  Sextius,  two  bold  and 
energetic  tribunes,  took  upon  themselves  the  task  of  stopping 
the  state  in  its  downward  career.  They  brought  forward 
three  rogations  or  bills — xst.  That  consuls  should  again  be 
elected  as  of  old,  but  that  one  of  them  should  always  be  a 
plebeian ;  2d.  That  no  man  should  be  allowed  to  occupy  of 
the  public  land  more  than  five  hundred  jugera,  and  that  after 
a  due  measurement,  the  surplus  should  be  taken  from  the 
former  occupants,  and  assigned  to  the  plebeians  as  their  full 
property ;  and,  3d.  That  the  interest  already  paid  upon  debts 
should  be  deducted  from  the  principal,  and  that  the  remainder 
should  be  paid  off  in  three  annual  instalments.  The  patri- 
cians, for  a  period  of  nearly  ten  years,  contrived  to  thwart 
these  proposals,  and  left  no  means  untried  to  render  them 
-abortive;  but  all  their  efforts,  and  even  the  elevation  of 
Camillus  to  the  dictatorship,  were  of  no  avail  against  the  firm- 
ness and  perseverance  of  the  tribunes,  who  continued  to  pre- 
vent both  the  election  of  magistrates  and  the  levies  for  the 
armies ;  for  it  must  be  understood  that  the  tribuneship-^ 
chiefly  through  the  power  of  the  ^^,  that  is,  of  prohibiting 
public  acts — ^had  become  a  much  more  influential  office  than 
at  its  first  institution.  At  length,  in  b.c.  367,  after  a  long 
period  of  strife  and  anarchy,  the  patricians  were  obliged  to 
yield ;  the  proposals  of  the  tribunes  became  law,  and  in  bjc     , 
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366,  L.  Sextios  was  the  first  plebeian  consul.  But  in  order 
to  reserve  for  themselves  as  much  as  possible,  the  patricians 
contrived  to  strip  the  consulship  of  the  power  of  jurisdiction 
in  civil  cases,  which  was  now  assigned  to  the  praetor,  an 
officer  who  was  to  be  taken  from  the  patricians  exclusively. 
These  precautions,  however,  were  of  no  avail,  for  the  year  B.C. 
5$6  saw  the  first  plebeian  dictator,  351  the  first  plebeian 
Onsor,  337  the  first  plebeian  praetor ;  and  in  b.c.  300  the 
priestly  offices  of  pontiff  and  augur  were  opened  to  the  ple- 
beians. By  these  successive  measures,  the  equalization  of  the 
two  orders  was  gradually  accomplished,  and  Rome,  internally 
united  and  strong,  was  in  a  condition  to  enter  upon  the  great 
career  marked  out  for  her  by  Providence. 

9.  The  reconciliation  of  the  two  orders,  after  the  passing 
of  die  Licinian  laws,  was  celebrated  by  the  dedication  of  a 
temple  to  Concord  by  the  aged  Camillus,  who  soon  after  died 
of  the  plague  which  raged  at  Rome  for  several  years.  The 
good  results  of  the  unity  and  harmony  thus  restored  soon 
became  manifest  in  die  contests  of  the  republic  widi  her  for 
eign  enemies,  especially  in  the  conflicts  with  the  hordes  of 
Gauls  who  wandered  through  Italy,  laying  waste  the  country, 
and  supporting  the  enemies  of  Rome.  It  was  in  the  course 
of  these  Gallic  wars  that  the  first  plebeian  dictator  was  ap- 
pointed, B.C.  356,  and  that  Manlius  Torquatus  and  Valerius 
Corvus  gained  their  immortal  fame  by  deeds  of  heroism  whidb 
were  celebrated  in  Roman  song. 

In  B.C.  358,  when  the  Gauls  had  pitched  dieir  camp  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Allia,  a  Gaul  of  gigantic  stature  stepped 
upon  the  bridge  which  separated  the  two  armies,  and  chal-' 
lenged  any  Roman  to  fight  with  him.  Htus  Manlius,  a  noble 
young  Roman,  after  having  obtained  the  consul's  perroissiouy 
accepted  the  challenge.  Lightly  armed  he  advanced  against 
the  boastful  Gaul,  and  approached  so  closely,  that  the  bar 
barian  was  unable  to  make  use  of  his  arms  ;  he  dien  pierced 
him  through  the  side  and  belly,  and  when  the  enemy  thus  1^ 
prostrate,  stripped  him  of  his  gold  chain  (torpiei)  and  pat  k 
round  his  own  neck.  From  this  circumstance  he  was  ever 
after  called  T.  Manlius  Torquatus.    Eight  years  later,  bjc 
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fl$%  vben  another  Jiost  of  Gauls  had  advanced  to  the  veiy 
nei^borbood  of  Rome,  a  powerful  Gaul,  according  to  the 
usual  practice  of  his  nation,  diallenged  the  bravest  of  the 
E  omans  to  single  combat  M.  Valerius,  a  young  tribune  of  the 
soldiers,  accepted  tiie  challenge.  When  the  combat  began,  a 
raven  which  had  settled  upon  the  helmet  of  the  Roman  flew 
at  each  onset  into  the  face  of  the  Gaul,  who  being  unable  to 
see,  was  slain  by  Valerius  ;  the  young  Roman  received  fron 
this  miraculous  ally  the  surname  of  Corvus.  The  successes 
^ined  by  the  Romans  in  these  wars  with  the  Gauls  were  m 
m  great  measure  owing  to  the  improvements  in  their  armor 
and  tactics  which  had  been  introduced  by  Camillus  ;  and  the 
same  progress  in  the  military  art,  together  with  the  renewed 
alliaace  with  Latium,  enabled  the  Romans  to  engage  in  a 
contest  with  the  Samnites,  a  powerful  nation,  not  inferior  to 
them  either  in  valor  or  love  of  liberty. 

lo.  The  Samnites,  the  principal  nation  of  the  Sabdlian 
lace,  occupied  a  country  far  more  extensive  than  that  of  the 
Ilomans  and  Latins  put  together ;  they  were  more  powerfol 
than  the  Romans  and  Latins,  togef^r  with  whom  they 
formed  the  great  stock  of  nations  whidi  we  have  called 
spedaUy  Italian.  In  the  eariier  times  they  had  cokmised 
Capua  and  the  plains  of  Campania  and  Lucania,  but  in  the 
course  of  time  these  cc^onies  had  become  estranged  from  the 
mother  country.  What  the  Samnites  needed  to  make  them 
successful  against  their  foreign  enemies,  was  union  among 
tiiemselves,  for  they  consisted  of  four  cantons  which  were  but 
loosely  connected.  At  the  time  when  they  came  into  conflict 
widi  Rome,  they  had  been  in  alliance  with  her  for  ten  years, 
and  the  cause  of  the  hostility  between  them  is  related  as  fol- 
lows. The  Samnites  were  involved  in  a  war  against  the 
Sidiciiies,  who  being  too  weak  applied  for  assistance  to 
Capua.  The  Campanians,  one  of  the  most  effeminate  and 
hizurious  peoples  of  Italy,  willingly  granted  the  request,  but 
were  defeated  by  the  Samnites  in  two  battles.  The  Cam- 
panians then  applied  to  Rome  for  assistance ;  but  as  the 
Romans  scrupled  to  support  strangers  against  thenr  own 
uUieai  the  Campanians,  it  is  said,  offered  to  acknowledge  tto 
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supremacy  of  Rome,  if  she  would  but  comply  with  their  re- 
quest The  scruple  being  thus  removed,  Rome  at  once  re- 
solved to  succor  them.  From  this  account  we  might  expect 
hereafter  to  find  the  Campanians  in  the  relation  of  subjects 
to  Rome,  but  such  is  not  the  case ;  the  fact  is,  that  Rome  in 
supporting  them  evidently  violated  the  treaty  with  Samnium ; 
and  the  above-mentioned  story  was  devised  only  to  disguise 
her  unjust  conduct.  In  this  light  it  was  viewed  by  the  Sam- 
nites,  and  the  war  between  the  two  nations  broke  out  in  B.a 
343,  and  lasted  until  341.  The  series  of  wars,  of  which  this 
was  only  the  first,  was  destined  to  decide  which  of  the  two 
nations  was  to  have  the  supremacy  in  Italy,  and  through  it 
tiiat  of  the  whole  of  the  ancient  world.  In  the  first  campaign, 
the  Romans  under  M.  Valerius  Corvus  gained  a  great  victory 
on  mount  Gaurus.  The  second  consular  army  which  was 
destined  to  invade  Samnium,  came  through  the  carelessness 
of  the  consul  into  a  position  among  the  mountains  where  it 
certainly  would  have  been  destroyed,  but  for  the  boldness 
and  skill  of  Decius  Mus,  who  contrived  to  get  possession  of 
an  eminence  overhanging  the  enemy,  and  thus  enabled  his 
oountrymen  to  pass  safely  through  the  defile.  During  the 
second  year  of  the  war,  nothing  of  any  importance  was 
achieved,  partly  in  consequence  of  disturbances  at  Rome 
arising  from  the  severity  of  the  law  of  debt,  and  partly  on 
account  of  the  disaffection  of  the  Latins.  The  Romans, 
therefore,  thought  it  prudent  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the 
Samnites,  in  which  the  old  alliance  with  them  was  renewed, 
and  fair  terms  were  granted. 

1 1.  The  Campanians,  now  forsaken  by  the  Romans,  saw  no 
other  means  of  safety  except  in  an  alliance  with  Latium,  in 
consequence  of  which  Rome,  in  b.c  340,  at  once  began  hos- 
tile operations  against  the  Latins.  The  Latins,  however, 
would  have  liked  to  avoid  active  hostilities,  and  to  come  to 
an  amicable  understanding  with  Rome,  which,  though  allied 
with  them  on  equal  terms,  had  always  contrived  to  domineer 
over  its  confederates.  The  Latins,  therefore,  now  demanded 
that  Rome  and  Latium  should  be  really  united  as  one  states 
^at  one  of  the  consuls  should  be  taken  .from  the  Latins,  and 
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that  one-half  of  the  senators  should  always  be  Latins.  This 
demand,  reasonable  as  it  was,  exasperated  all  classes  of  the 
Romans  to  such  a  degree  that  war  was  declared  at  once. 
During  the  first  campaign  the  Latins  transferred  the  war  to 
Campania,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius  a  great  batde 
was  fought,  in  which  one  of  the  consuls,  P.  Decius,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  victory  to  his  own  countrymen,  caused 
himself  to  be  devoted  to  death  by  a  priest,  and  then  rushed 
among  the  Latins  like  a  spirit  of  destruction,  until  he  himself 
was  slain.  During  the  same  campaign,  Manlius  Torquatus, 
the  other  consul,  exhibited  an  example  of  Roman  severity 
which  was  revolting  even  to  his  own  countrymen.  Orders 
had  been  given  that  no  man  should  engage  in  fighting  out  of 
hb  own  line.  The  consul's  son  Manlius,  on  being  taunted 
and  provoked  by  a  haughty  Latin  from  Tusculum,  was  unable 
to  control  his  anger,  and  slew  the  Tusculan.  Delighted  with 
his  victory,  he  brought  the  spoils  of  his  enemy  before  his 
father,  but  the  latter  ordered  the  lictor  to  carry  his  threat 
into  effect,  by  putting  his  son  to  death.  The  comrades  of 
young  Manlius  honored  him  with  splendid  funeral  ceremo- 
nies, and  the  unnatural  father  was  ever  after  shunned  and 
acomed  on  account  of  this  act 

12.  After  the  first  defeat,  the  Latins  were  deserted  by  the 
Campanians,  who  obtained  favorable  terms  from  the  Romans. 
The  Latins,  however,  continued  the  war  two  years  longer,  and 
at  first  made  the  most  desperate  efforts  to  maintain  their  in- 
dependence. But  another  defeat  in  the  second  campaign  led 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  Latin  confederacy,  after  which  most 
of  the  towns  surrendered  one  after  another.  Their  example 
was  followed  by  their  allies  the  Volscians,  so  that,  in  b.c.  338, 
the  subjugation  of  the  country  of  the  Latins  and  Volscians 
was  completed.  The  conquered  people,  however,  were  treated 
with  moderation ;  some  obtained  the  full  Roman  franchise, 
such  as  the  towns  of  Aricia,  Lanuvium,  Nomentum,  and 
Pedum,  while  others  received  the  franchise  without  the  suf- 
frage ;  others  again  became  Roman  municipia,  that  is,  had  an 
internal  administration  independent  of  Rome.  Some  of  the 
more  important  towns,  however,  were  humbled  and  weakened 
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by  their  noble  families  being  sent  into  exile,  or  by  being  de* 
prived  of  portions  of  their  territory.  Each  Latin  town,  more- 
over, was  isolated  as  much  as  possible  from  the  others,  that 
b  to  say,  the  cammerdum  and  amnubium  among  the  several 
towns  were  abolished.  The  question  as  to  whether  Rome 
should  be  only  one  in  the  confederacy  of  the  Latin  towns,  or 
rule  over  them  as  their  mistress,  was  now  decided  forever, 
and  she  secured  her  power  in  the  newly  conquered  countries 
by  the  means  already  mentioned,  and  still  more  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  Roman  and  Latin  colonies,  which  were  in  reality 
military  garrisons  stationed  in  the  conquered  places,  and 
generally  received  one-third  of  the  landed  property  of  the 
original  inhabitants. 

13.  During  the  period  of  the  wars  against  the  Samnites 
and  Latins,  several  important  measures  were  adopted  at 
Rome,  partly  to  prevent  the  law  of  debt  from  weighing  too 
heavily  upon  the  plebeians,  and  partly  to  check  abuses  of  the 
powers  of  the  magistrates.  In  the  year  B.C.  339,  the  dictator 
Q.  Publilius  Philo  enacted  three  important  laws,  the  first  of 
which  abolished  the  veto  of  the  patrician  curiae  on  legal 
enactments  passed  by  the  comitia  centuriata;  the  second 
gave  to  plebiscita  the  full  power  of  laws  binding  on  the  whole 
nation ;  and  the  third  ordained  that  one  of  the  censors  should 
always  be  a  plebeian.  The  last  vestiges  of  the  patricians,  as 
a  privileged  order,  thus  gradually  disappeared  one  after 
another,  without  any  great  effort  being  made  on  the  part  of 
the  patricians  to  maintain  their  once  exclusive  rights.  The 
Roman  republic  now  consisted  of  the  Roman  citizens,  both 
patrician  and  plebeian,  the  Latins,  and  the  allies  as  they  were 
termed,  though  in  reality  they  were  the  subjects  of  Rome, 
who  provided  the  greater  part  of  her  armies  in  Che  wan 
against  her  more  distant  enemies. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

n<m  THS  SUBJTJOATION  OF  LATIUM  TO  THAT  OP  ALL  ITALY. 

I.  Thb  success  of  the  Romans  seems  to  have  awakened 
the  jealousy  of  the  Samnites,  and  the  Romans  observing  ^s 
Ceding  endeavored  to  strengthen  themselves,  partly  by  con- 
chiding  treaties  of  alliance,  but  more  especially  by  establishing 
colonies,  that  is,  military  garrisons  on  or  near  the  frontiers  of 
Samnium.  Such  a  colony  was  founded  in  b.c.  328,  at  Fie- 
gdlae,  a  Volscian  town,  which  had  been  conquered  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  Samnites,  to  whom,  accordingly,  the  territory 
belonged.  This  led  to  disputes  and  even  threats  on  the  part 
of  the  Samnites ;  but  war  was  not  declared  until  B.C*  326, 
when  the  Samnites  had  sent  reinforcements  to  Neapolis  in 
Campania,  which  was  then  at  war  with  Rome.  Neapolis  soon 
after  concluded  peace,  but  the  Samnites  were  indemnified 
for  the  loss  of  this  ally  by  Lucania  renouncing  its  alliance 
with  Rome.  The  Tarentines  also  supported  Samnium.  In 
the  first  campaign  a  Roman  army  marched  into  Apulia,  part 
of  which  was  allied  with  the  Samnites,  and  where  with  great 
difficulty  the  Romans  made  themselves  masters  of  some 
towns,  but  afterwards  gained  a  great  victory*  The  Samnites 
then  obtained  a  truce  for  one  year,  after  the  expiration  of 
which  a  body  of  them  entered  Latium  and  gained  over  some 
of  the  Latin  towns,  while  the  Roman  army  was  in  great 
danger  in  Apuha.  Rome,  however,  was  saved  by  the  Latin 
towns  returning  to  their  duty,  and  thus  enabling  her  to  drive 
the  enemy  from  Latium.  Meanwhile,  in  B.C.  322,  her  arms 
in  Apulia  also  were  successful ;  Luceria  and  many  smaller 
towns  both  in  Apulia  and  in  Samnium  treve  conquered,  and 
Fregellae  was  evacuated  by  the  Samnites.  The  latter  now 
offered  to  treat  for  peaoe,  but  the  demands  made  by  the 
Romans  were  of  such  a  nature  diat  the  Samnites  could  aoC 
accept  theas.  C^oooIp 
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3.  After  this  unsuccessful  attempt  at  negotiation,  the 
Samnites  made  every  effort  to  maintain  their  independence. 
Luceria  was  closely  besieged  by  them,  and  in  b.c  321  the 
Romans,  by  the  imprudent  conduct  of  their  consuls,  Veturius 
and  Postumius,  lost  nearly  all  the  advantages  they  had  gained 
in  their  previous  campaigns ;  for  the  army  being  surrounded 
on  all  sides  in  the  mountain  pass  of  Caudium,  and  defeated 
in  a  fearful  battle,  was  obliged  to  surrender.  The  survivors 
had  to  give  up  their  arms  and  pass  under  the  yoke,  a  sym- 
bolical act  by  which  an  army  acknowledged  itself  to  be  van- 
quished. Pontius,  the  noble  and  modest  commander  of  the 
Samnites,  again  offered  fair  terms  of  peace;  these  were 
accepted  by  the  Roman  commanders,  and  the  army  was  then 
allowed  to  return  home.  But  the  senate  not  only  refused  to 
ratify  the  peace,  but  decreed  that  those  who  had  concluded  it 
should  be  given  up  in  chains  to  the  enemy,  as  persons  that 
had  deceived  them.  Pontius  refused  to  accept  them,  and  the 
war  was  continued  by  the  Romans  with  redoubled  vigor,  to 
wipe  off  the  disgrace  of  Caudium.  Great  victories  are  hence- 
forth ascribed  to  the  Romans  to  make  up  for  the  great  defeat. 
The  first  important  advantages  were  gained  in  Apulia,  where 
Papirius  Cursor  distinguished  himself  ;  but  Fabius  Maximus 
was  defeated  in  a  great  battle  at  Lautulae,  in  consequence  of 
which  many  towns  revolted  from  Rome.  The  sufferings  of 
the  Samnites,  however,  were  great,  and  their  strength  gradu- 
ally sank.  In  B.C.  314  they  were  defeated  in  several  engage- 
ments ;  in  the  following  year  Fregellae  was  recovered,  together 
with  several  other  towns,  and  the  submission  of  Campania 
and  Apulia  was  secured  by  various  means.  Rome  had  in 
fact  the  fairest  prospects  of  speedily  and  thoroughly  humbling 
her  enemies,  had  not  other  events  in  different  quarters  pre- 
vented this  consummation  for  a  time. 

3.  The  Etruscans,  who  had  long  been  apprehensive  of 
Rome's  growing  power,  took  up  arms  against  her  in  b.c.  31  x, 
and  thus  obliged  her  to  divide  her  forces.  The  Romans 
accordingly  not  being  able  to  direct  all  their  strength  against 
the  Samnites,  suffered  a  great  defeat  near  Allifae,  and  the 
l^ons  in  Samnium  were  in  great  distress*    Under  these  dp  .^ 
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cumstances  Papirius  Cursor,  being  appointed  dictator,  in  b.c. 
309,  hastened  to  their  assistance,  and  so  completely  defeated 
the  Samnites,  that  they  took  to  flight,  leaving  their  camp 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  But  the  Samnites  were  then 
.  joined  by  the  Marsians,  Pelignians,  and  Umbrians.  The  last 
of  these  were  indeed  soon  brought  to  submission  by  Fabius 
Maximus  ;  but  a  great  coalition  was  forming  against  Rome, 
in  which  the  Hemicans  and  iiEquians  also  took  part,  and 
which  gave  the  Samnites  fresh  hopes.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  however,  Rome's  power  was  irresistible  ;  the  war  against 
Etruria  was  near  its  end,  the  Hemicans  were  easily  over- 
powered, and  the  consuls  Q.  Marcius  and  P.  Cornelius,  di- 
recting their  united  forces  against  the  Samnites,  put  them  to 
flight  in  all  directions,  b.c.  306.  The  coalition  on  which  they 
had  relied  being  broken  up,  and  their  armies  being  defeated, 
they  concluded  a  short  truce  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  peace 
on  tolerable  terms.  When  hostilities  were  recommenced,  the 
Romans  ravaf?^ed  Samnium  far  and  wide,  until  the  Samnites, 
after  another  defeat  at  Bovianum  in  B.C.  305,  were  completely 
crushed.  Negotiations  for  peace  accordingly  were  com- 
menced, and  the  Samnites  were  obliged  to  accept  the  terms 
dictated  by  Rome,  to  give  up  their  supremacy  over  Lucania, 
as  well  as  their  alliance  with  the  Marsians,  Pelignians,  Mar- 
rucinians,  and  Frentanians,  while  Rome  reserved  to  herself 
the  right  to  interfere  in  all  the  external  relations  of  Samnium. 
This  peace,  hard  as  it  was,  was  acquiesced  in  because  the 
Samnites  were  so  much  reduced  that  they  could  not  continue 
the  war.  Thus  ended  the  second  Samnite  war,  which  had 
lasted  from  b.c.  326  to  304. 

4.  The  fate  of  the  Hemicans  after  their  reduction  in  b.c. 
306,  was  on  the  whole  the  same  as  that  of  the  Latins.  The 
iEquians,  who  all  along  had  supported  the  Samnites,  rose  in 
a  body  at  the  time  when  the  Samnites  had  already  concluded 
peace  with  Rome.  The  consequence  of  this  thoughtless 
insurrection  was  that  their  towns  in  a  short  period  were 
conquered  one  after  another,  and  most  of  them  were  de« 
stroyed.  About  this  same  time  the  Romans  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Tarentum,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that  no     , 
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Koman  ships  should  sail  beyond  Cape  Ladnium.  The 
Etruscan  war  above  referred  to  broke  out  in  B.C.  311,  when 
the  Etruscans,  encouraged  by  the  defeat  of  the  Romans 
at  Lautuls.  hoped  to  be  able  to  recover  their  ancient  inde- 
pendence. Their  country  was  no  longer  harassed  by  the 
wandering  Celts,  who  had  quietly  settled  down  in  the  plains 
on  the  north  and  east  of  the  Apennines.  But  the  Etruscans 
began  the  war  against  Rome  too  late,  and  after  it  had  lasted 
for  some  years,  their  cities  b^an,  in  b.c.  308,  to  conclude 
peace  with  Rome,  each  for  itself,  for  a  fixed  number  of  years. 
The  interval  between  the  second  and  third  Samnite  wars  is 
marked  only  by  the  revolt  of  the  iSquians  already  mentioned, 
and  by  the  invasion  of  the  Roman  territory  by  a  host  of  Celts 
who  had  just  come  across  the  Alps.  But  the  barbarians  did 
not  stay  long,  and  having  collected  vast  quantides  of  booty 
returned  to  the  north. 

5.  The  peace  concluded  with  the  Samnites  lasted  only 
six  years,  of  which  period  the  Romans  availed  themselves  fox 
firmly  establishing  their  power  in  the  countries  they  had 
recently  conquered.  The  Samnites  were  only  vraiting  for  a 
favorable  opportunity  to  recommence  hostilities,  and  being 
led  to  think  that  the  Romans  were  afraid  of  entering  upon  a 
fresh  war,  they  resolved  to  try  to  recover  the  supremacy  of 
Lucania,  which  was  torn  to  pieces  by  factions.  The  Lucanian 
nobles,  however,  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
Rome,  whereupon  the  Romans  demanded  of  the  Samnites  to 
evacuate  Lucania.  This  demand  irritated  them  so  much  that 
war  was  declared  at  once,  B.a  298.  At  the  same  time  the 
Etruscans  again  rose  in  arms,  allied  themselves  with  the 
Umbrians,  and  even  called  in  the  aid  of  Gallic  mercenaries. 
In  the  first  two  years  of  the  third  Samnite  war,  the  Samnites 
were  defeated  in  Lucania,  at  Bovianum,  and  at  Maleventum 
in  Samnium  itself,  which  was  fearfully  ravaged.  In  the  third 
year  all  Lucania  was  recovered  by  the  Romans.  The  Etrus- 
cans were  not  more  fortunate  than  the  Samnites,  and  tiie 
latter  sent  out  an  army  to  their  assistance ;  but  all  was  to  no 
purpose ;  the  Roman  arms  were  victorious  ever3nHrhere,  and  a 
defeat  of  the  Samnites  in  Campania  delivered  Jlome  from 
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the  fear  ot  a  revolt  among  her  allies.  But  what  alarmed  her, 
nevertheless,  was  a  report  that  the  Gauls  were  marching 
southward,  and  were  allied  with  and  supp>orted  by  the  EtruS' 
cans  and  Umbrians.  In  b.c  295,  under  the  consuls  Q. 
Fabius  and  P.  Decius,  the  Romans  made  incredible  efforts 
to  meet  the  threatening  storm.  In  Etruria  they  had  suffered 
some  severe  reverses,  but  Fabius'  arrival  soon  produced  a 
favorable  change,  and  in  the  great  battle  of  Sentinum  in 
Umbria,  which  was  nearly  lost,  the  self-sacrifice  of  Decius, 
who  caused  himself  and  the  hostile  army  to  be  devoted  to 
the  infernal  gods,  gained  for  the  Romans  a  signal  victory. 
The  Samnite  army  which  had  been  sent  into  Etruria  was 
cut  to  pieces,  and  twenty-five  thousand  Gauls  and  Samnites 
covered  the  field  of  battle,  while  eight  thousand  were  made 
prisoners.  From  Umbria  Fabius  returned  to  Etruria,  where 
he  gained  a  victory  over  the  Etruscans  near  Perusia. 

6.  While  these  things  were  going  on  in  the  north,  where 
the  enemies  of  Rome  had  endeavored  to  unite  their  forces, 
another  Samnite  army  had  been  engaged  in  fearfully  ravag- 
ing part  of  Campania,  but  there  too  they  are  said  to  have 
been  beaten  with  great  loss  by  the  Roman  army  returning 
from  Sentinum.  In  the  two  following  years,  the  Romans 
continued  to  be  successful  both  in  Etruria,  where  most  of  the 
towns  thought  it  advisable  to  conclude  peace  with  Rome,  and 
in  Samnium.  The  people  of  the  latter  country  now  exerted 
all  their  strength,  and  having  enlisted  all  their  men  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  invaded  Campania.  But  an  invasion  of 
Samnium  by  the  Romans  obliged  them  to  return,  and  the 
Romans  having  gained  a  great  and  decisive  victory,  carried 
off  an  immense  quantity  of  booty.  No  sooner,  however,  had 
they  withdrawn  from  Samnium  than  the  Samnites,  under  the 
command  of  the  noble-minded  Pontius,  again  invaded  Cam« 
pania.  At  first,  the  Romans  who  met  the  enemy  were  de- 
feated, and  had  it  not  been  for  the  excessive  caution  of  the 
Samnites,  the  Roman  army  would  have  been  completely 
annihilated.  But  soon  after  this,  in  B.C.  292,  the  aged  Q. 
Fabius  Maximus  undertaking  the  command,  a  fierce  battle 

fought,  which  decided  the  contest  between  Rome  and     t 
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Samaium.  Twenty  thousand  Sammtes  were  killed,  and  finr 
thousaxkd  made  prisoners,  among  iriiom  was  the  brave  Pta- 
tius.  The  issue  ol  the  war  was  now  decided,  altikovgh  dN 
submission  of  Samnium  was  delayed  lor  two  jears  longer. 
Pontius  was  led  to  Rome  in  chains,  and  then  beheaded — a 
savage  treatment  oC  a  man  to  wl^nae  generous  forbearance  it 
had  been  owing  that  the  whole  Roman  army  was  c'te  de- 
stroyed after  the  defeat  of  Caudimn.  The  Samnites  do  i^vt 
appear  after  this  to  haye  ventured  again  to  meet  tiieir 
enemies  in  the  field ;  and  in  B.C.  290  they  sued  for  peace, 
which  was  granted  on  condition  that  Samokim  sbo^d  ac- 
knowledge the  supremacy  of  Rome.  The  same  900a  afte^ 
wards  became  the  fate  of  the  Umbrians,  Etruscans,  and  the 
Celtic  tribes  of  the  Senones  and  Boians.  Numerous  colonies 
were  establbhed  to  secure  the  submis^on  of  these  countries^ 
and  Rome,  having  now  acquired  die  dominion  of  all  centnd 
Italy,  enjoyed  a  few  years  oi  peace. 

7.  Notwithstandmg  a  few  occasional  attempts  of  the  patri- 
cians to  deprive  the  plebeians  of  the  rights  guaranteed  to 
them  by  solemn  laws>  the  two  orders  were  placed  upon  a 
complete  footing  of  equality  during  the  period  of  the  second 
and  third  Samoite  wars.  In  BwC.  312,  the  censor  Appias 
Claudius  made  the  famous  Appian  road  from  Rome  to 
Capua  (which  was  afterwards  continued  to  BrundisiumX 
and  the  first  aqueduct  which  supplied  the  city  of  Rome  with 
water.  In  the  same  year  a  calendar  was  set  up  in  public  for 
the  convenience  of  the  people,  that  they  might  know  on  what 
days  it  was  lawful  to  meet  in  the  assembly  and  administer 
justice.  A  constitutional  change  appears  to  have  been  made 
about  the  same  time,  in  consequence  of  which  the  comitia 
centiuiata  were  engrafted  upon  the  comitia  tributa,  thongi 
the  latter  still  continued  to  be  convened  separately  as  before. 
The  last  great  change,  by  which  the  equalization  of  the  twa 
orders  was  completed,  was  effected  by  the  Ogulnian  law,  BlC 
300,  by  which  the  number  of  pontiffs  and  augurs  was  in- 
creased, and  at  the  same  time  it  was  enacted  that  one^aM 
of  these  priestly  colleges  should  be  filled  with  plebeians.  AM 
public  offices  with  which  political  power  was  connected  wete 
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equally  divided  between  patricians  and  plebeians,  and 
the  differences  between  the  two  estates  were  soon  so  fax 
forgotten,  that  the  question  as  to  whether  a  man  was  a  patri- 
cian or  a  plebeian  was  entirely  lost  sight  of.  The  Licinian 
agrarian  law,  however,  appears  to  have  been  constantly  vio- 
lated with  impunity.  The  distribution  of  the  public  land 
among  the  poor  citizens,  though  not  absolutely  refused,  was 
but  rarely  resorted  to ;  and  the  long  wars  carried  on  at  a 
great  distance  from  home  continued  to  reduce  to  poverty 
many  who  shed  their  blood  for  their  country.  But  notwith« 
standing  these  drawbacks,  Rome  was  now  enjoying,  in  some 
measure,  the  blessings  of  the  legislation  of  Licinius,  and  the 
period  of  the  Samnite  wars  may  be  regarded  as  the  beginning 
of  the  golden  age  of  Roman  history. 

8.  The  peace  which  Rome  enjoyed  after  the  termination 
of  the  third  Samnite  war  was  interrupted  only  by  fresh  attacks 
of  the  Gauls  and  Etruscans,  who  are  said  to  have  been  stirred 
up  by  the  Tarentines.  This  war,  beginning  in  b.c.  285, 
ended  in  the  total  subjugation  of  the  Senones  and  Boii  in  B.C. 
2S2;  but  that  against  the  Etruscans  lasted  for  two  years 
longer,  when  the  Romans,  on  account  of  a  defeat  they  sus- 
tained in  southern  Italy,  granted  them  a  most  favorable  peace. 
After  this,  the  Etruscans  made  no  further  attempts  to  recover 
their  independence,  and  seem  to  have  enjoyed  a  high  degree 
of  prosperity  under  the  supremacy  of  Rome. 

9.  Tarentum,  a  colony  of  Sparta,  which  had  been  founded 
in  B.C.  708,  and  had  attained  a  very  considerable  degree  of 
prosperity  as  a  commercial  and  manufacturing  city,  was  look- 
ing with  alarm  upon  the  spread  of  the  power  of  the  Romans 
in  southern  Italy  ;  but  being  unwilling  itself  to  engage  in  a 
contest  with  Rome,  it  stirred  up  the  other  nations  of  southern 
Italy  to  combine  against  their  common  enemy.  This  scheme 
succeeded  so  far  as  to  induce  even  the  Samnites  to  join  the 
coalition  in  the  hope  of  recovering  their  former  independence. 
The  first  act  of  hostility  consisted  in  the  Lucanians  besieging 
Thurii,  but  C.  Fabricius,  after  great  difficulties,  succeeded, 
B.C*  282,  in  relieving  the  place  and  gaining  several  victories 
over  the  allies.    The  necessity  of  communicating  with  Thurii    ^ 
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by  sea  led  the  Romans  to  violate  the  treaty  subsisting  behvees 
them  and  the  Tarentines,  and  ten  Roman  ships  steered  to- 
wards the  harbor  of  Tarentum.  The  Tarentines  immediately 
sailed  out  to  attack  them  ;  and  only  five  Roman  ships  escaped. 
Thurii  being  then  attacked  by  the  Tarentines  was  obliged  to 
throw  open  its  gates  to  them.  Upon  these  proceedings  the 
Roman  senate  sent  an  embassy  to  Tarentum  to  demand  repa- 
ration j  but  the  Tarentines  not  only  refused  to  do  this,  but 
insulted  the  ambassadors  in  a  most  indecent  manner.  War 
was  thus  unavoidable.  The  Tarentines  had,  in  the  mean 
time,  been  joined  by  the  Messapians  ;  but  as  their  hopes  of  a 
general  coalition  of  the  nations  of  Italy  against  Rome  were 
disappointed,  they  invited  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus  to  OMne  to  their 
assistance. 

lo.  Pyrrhus,  the  adventurous  and  chivalrous  king  of  £pi- 
ruSy  with  whom  we  have  already  become  acquainted,*  gladly 
seized  the  opportunity,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  establish 
for  himself  a  great  kingdom,  consisting  pf  Epirus,  Magna 
Grsecia,  and  Sicily.  He  arrived  in  Italy  in  b.c.  281,  and  im- 
mediately took  possession  of  Tarentum,  whose  inhabitants 
had  to  submit  to  severe  military  discipline.  In  the  year 
following,  the  Romans,  after  concluding  peace  with  Etruria, 
sent  out  armies  against  the  Samnites  and  Tarentines.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Siris,  near  Ileracbna,  the  hostile  armies  met, 
and  Pyrrhus,  partly  by  means  of  his  Macedonian  phalanx,  and 
partly  by  the  terror  of  his  elephants,  with  which  the  Romans 
were  unacquainted,  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Romans, 
though  they  fought  with  the  most  admirable  valor.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  victory  many  Italians,  such  as  the  Apulians, 
Locrians,  and  many  separate  towns,  openly  joined  Pyrrhn^. 
But  as  he  himself  had  sustained  great  losses  in  the  battle,  he 
sent  his  friend  Cineas  to  Rome  to  offer  peace.  The  senate, 
however,  refused  to  listen  to  any  proposals  until  the  king 
should  consent  to  quit  Italy.  Pyrrhus  then  advanced  to  the 
very  neighborhood  of  Rome,  but  finding  that  peace  had  been 
concluded  with  Etruria,  he  returned  to  Tarentum.  In  the 
year  b^  279,  the  Roman  consuls  met  the  enemy  again  in 
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die  ndghborhood  of  Asculum,  where  Pyrrhus  gained  another 
liani*won  victory.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  he  seema 
to  have  despaired  of  success,  and  in  speaking  of  the  Romans 
is  reported  to  have  said,  **  With  such  soldiers  the  world  would 
be  mine,"  while  he  described  his  own  victory  by  saying,  '^  One 
more  such  victory,  and  I  shall  be  ruined." 

II.  After  these  disasters  the  Roman  senate  felt  inclined 
to  come  to  some  understanding  with  Pyrrhus ;  but  Appius 
Claudius  the  Blind  strenuously  opposed  the  scheme  so  long 
as  Pyrrhus  refused  to  quit  Italy.  Pyrrhus  had  lost  his  con- 
fidence in  his  Italian  allies,  while  the  Romans  filled  his  soul 
with  admiration  and  respect ;  and  well  it  might  be  so  when 
he  compared  their  conduct  with  that  of  the  degenerate  Greeks, 
with  whom  alone  he  had  hitherto  had  dealings.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  gladly  availed  himself  of  an  invitation  sent 
to  him  by  the  Sicilian'  Greeks,  who  hoped  with  his  assistance 
to  drive  the  Carthaginians  out  of  the  island.  A  truce  seems 
to  have  been  concluded  with  Rome  in  b.c.  278,  and  Pyrrhus 
sailed  over  into  Sicily.  But  he  found  his  Sicilian  allies  even 
worse  than  those  in  Italy ;  their  faithless  and  treacherous  dis- 
position thwarted  nearly  all  his  undertakings,  though,  if  they 
had  followed  and  obeyed  him,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  res- 
cued Sicily  from  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians.  After  a  stay 
oi  three  years  in  the  island,  he  returned  to  Italy  at  the  urgent 
request  of  his  Italian  allies,  who  were  hard  pressed  by  the 
Romans.  During  his  absence  the  latter  had  punished  their 
revolted  allies  or  subjects,  and  victories  had  been  gained  over 
the  Lucanians,  Bruttians,  Tarentines,  and  Samnites.  On  his 
arrival  in  Italy,  Pyrrhus  recovered  some  of  the  towns  which 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  The  consul, 
M.  Curius  Dentatus,  was  encamped  near  Beneventum,  and 
thither  Pyrrhus  repaired  to  offer  battle.  But  his  army,  now 
mainly  composed  of  effeminate  and  fickle  Greeks,  was  no 
longer  what  it  had  been  in  his  former  campaigns.  He  was 
so  completely  defeated,  b.c.  275,  that  he  escaped  with  only  a 
few  horsemen  to  Tarentum.  Finding  that  his  Italian  allies 
b  other  quarters  were  not  more  successful,  and  that  he  could 
not  expect  any  reinforcements  from  the  kings  of  Macedonia 
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and  Syria,  he  at  once  resolved  to  quit  Italy,  leaving  smaB 
garrisons  at  Tarentum  and  Rhegium.  Two  years  after  his  re* 
turn  to  Epirus,  he  was  killed  at  Argos  in  a  battle  against 
Antigonus  Gonatas. 

12.  After  the  departure  of  Pyrrhus,  the  Tarentines  con- 
cluded peace  with  the  Romans,  who  now  resolved  to  crush 
the  inhabitants  of  southern  Italy  forever  ;  and  this  was  ac- 
complished in  B.C.  272,  when  the  Samnites,  Lucanians,  and 
Bruttians  did  homage  to  the  majesty  of  the  great  republic ; 
but  Rhegium  was  not  recovered  till  the  year  after.  Rome 
now  was  the  virtual  mistress  of  all  Italy,  from  the  northern 
frontier  of  Etruria  to  the  straits  of  Sicily.  There  was,  how- 
ever, one  nation,  which,  though  often  conquered  and  humbled 
could  not  resign  itself  to  its  fate.  This  was  the  Samnites, 
and  in  B.C.  268  the  fourth  and  last  Samnite  war  broke  out ; 
but  it  was  brought  to  a  close  in  the  very  first  campaign. 
The  conquered  nations  of  Italy  were  treated  differently,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  hostility  they  had  shown  during  the 
war,  and  according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  had  suc- 
cumbed to  the  Romans.  All,  however,  had  to  recognize  the 
supremacy  of  Rome,  which  as  usual  secured  its  dominion  in 
the  newly  conquered  districts  by  the  establishment  of  colonies 
or  military  garrisons.  The  vanquished  nations  lost  the  right 
of  carrying  on  war  on  their  own  account,  and  of  concluding 
treaties  with  foreign  nations.  The  ships  of  the  maritime 
cities  enabled  the  Romans,  in  case  of  need,  to  form  a  fleet 
against  any  transmarine  enemy  with  whom  they  might  come 
in  contact.  At  this  time  the  fame  of  Rome's  conquests  had 
reached  the  ears  of  the  princes  in  the  distant  East,  and 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  of  ^;ypt,  in  b.c.  273,  sent  an  embassy 
to  conclude  a  treaty  of  friendship,  which  was  willingly  granted. 
Rome  had  now  become  one  of  the  states  of  the  first  rank 
in  ancient  history,  and  well  would  it  have  been  for  her,  had 
circumstances  allowed  her  to  limit  herself  to  Italy,  and  de- 
velop a  system  of  free  institutions  over  the  peninsula,  so  an 
Is  unite  tiie  whole  in  one  compact  state. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

GARTHAOB  AND  SICILY. 

I.  Carthage,  a  colony  of  Tyre*  on  the  north  coast  of 
Africa,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Dido,  a  Tyrian  prhi- 
oess,  about  the  year  B.C.  814.  Its  inhabitants  therefore  be- 
longed to  the  Phoenicians,  a  branch  of  the  Semitic  race.  Car- 
thage was  not  the  only  Phoenician  colony  on  that  coast,  nor 
even  the  most  ancient,  for  Utica  and  Tunis  boasted  a  much 
higher  antiquity  ;  but  Carthage  soon  rose  to  great  power  and 
prosperity,  in  consequence  partly  of  its  favorable  situation, 
and  partly  of  the  decline  of  the  commercial  greatness  of  the 
mother  city.  From  these  and  other  circumstances,  it  exer- 
cised a  sort  of  supremacy  over  the  other  Phoenician  settle- 
ments on  the  same  coast,  though  formally  their  independence 
was  always  recognized,  and  Utica  in  particular  remained  an 
independent  political  community  down  to  the  latest  times. 
For  a  long  period,  down  to  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes, 
the  Carthaginians  had  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  Libyans,  that 
is,  the  natives  among  whom  they  had  established  themselves. 
But  in  the  course  of  time  they  not  only  ceased  to  pay  this 
tribute,  but  reduced  the  Libyans  to  complete  subjection. 
These  were  then  treated  by  their  new  masters  with  cruel  ava- 
rice ;  they  had  to  till  the  land  for  them,  and  furnish  them 
with  armies,  for  the  Carthaginian  soldiers  mentioned  in  his* 
tory  are  always  either  Libyans  or  mercenaries,  the  purse-proud 
merchants  of  Carthage  disdaining  to  serve  their  country  in 
person.  In  the  country  round  Carthage,  the  mixture  of  the 
Phoenician  settlers  with  the  native  Libyans  produced  a  race 
called  the  Libyphoenicians,  who  seem  to  have  occupied  and 
cultivated  the  rich  lands  about  Carthage  and  the  valley  of  the 
river  Bagradas.  The  territory  which  the  Carthaginian  state 
acquired  probably  never  reached  further  south  than  laka 
Triton,  or  further  west  than  Hippo  Regius.    Its  influence,  ■(> 
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however,  was  extended  both  in  the  west  and  in  the  east  by  8 
large  number  of  colonies  or  factories,  for  they  were  all  estab- 
lished for  commercial  purposes.  Hence  Carthage  exercised 
her  authority  over  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  more  or  less, 
from  the  pUlars  of  Hercules  to  the  head  of  the  great  Syrtis. 

3.  The  character  of  the  Carthaginians  as  a  commercial 
nation  obliged  them  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  islands 
nearest  to  Africa.  About  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  B.C., 
Malchus,  a  Carthaginian  general  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  wars  in  Africa,  is  said  to  have  undertaken  a  suc- 
cessful expedition  against  Sicily ;  but  an  attempt  upon  Sardinia 
failed,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  punished  with  exile. 
Instead  of  submitting  to  his  fate,  he  proceeded  with  his  army 
against  Carthage,  and  made  himself  master  of  it.  In  the  end, 
however,  he  was  put  to  death,  because  he  was  accused  of  aim- 
ing at  regal  power.  The  work  of  conquest  begun  by  him  was 
continued  by  Mago,  who  also  gave  a  better  organization  to 
the  military  resources  of  his  country.  Shortly  after  this,  the 
refusal  to  pay  the  customary  tribute  to  the  Libyans  led  to  a 
war  with  them,  in  which  Carthage  was  defeated,  and  had  to 
purchase  peace.  The  conquests  in  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  how- 
ever, were  continued,  and  Sardinia  became  the  first  foreign 
province  of  Carthage,  a  condition  in  which  that  island  appears 
as  early  as  the  first  year  of  the  Roman  republic.  Corsica  was 
likewise  occupied  by  them  at  an  early  period,  though  its  pos- 
session was  disputed  for  a  long  time  by  the  Tyrrhenians. 

3.  Sicily,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Carthaginians  was 
directed  from  the  very  first,  was  never  entirely  conquered  by 
them.  The  island  was  inhabited  by  two  peoples,  the  Sicani 
and  Siceli,  and  its  southern  and  eastern  coasts  were  occupied 
by  Greek  colonists,  called  Siceliotae,  whose  steady  advance 
displayed  several  of  the  Phoenician  settlements,  which  had 
existed  there  from  early  times,  until  the  Phoenicians  retained 
their  footing  only  on  the  western  coast  These  Phoenician 
colonies  were  first  taken  possession  of  by  the  Carthaginians^ 
who  with  this  firm  footing  in  the  island,  endeavored  to  extend 
their  empire  there  by  fomenting  dissensions  among  the  Greeks 
until  they  were  prepared  to  strike  a  great  blew.    Even  befors 
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Ae  invasion  of  Greece  by  the  Persians,  they  had  been  in- 
volved in  war  with  Gelo,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse  ;  and  when 
they  found  that  the  Greeks  of  the  mother  country  were  fully 
engaged  against  the  Persians,  who  may  even  have  urged  on 
the  Carthaginians,  they  resolved  to  make  a  great  effort  against 
the  Sicilian  Greeks.  An  opportunity  easily  presented  itself 
and  the  Carthaginians,  to  support  ^eir  friend  Terillua,  the 
exiled  tyrant  of  Himera,  invaded  the  island  in  B.a  480  with 
a  fleet  of  three  thousand  ships,  and  an  army  of  three  hundred 
thousand  men,  which  was  commanded  by  Hamilcar.  But 
this  grand  armament  was  utterly  defeated  and  its  commander 
slain,  it  is  said,  on  the  very  day  on  which  the  Greeks  of  the 
mother  country  fought  the  glorious  battle  of  Salamis.  The 
loss  of  this  battle  at  once  decided  the  fate  of  the  Carthagin- 
ians in  Sicily ;  they  were  driven  back  to  their  ancient  positions 
in  the  west  of  the  bland,  and,  for  a  time  at  least,  seem  to 
have  given  up  all  thoughts  of  extending  their  dominion  in 
Sicily,  for  no  fresh  attempts  were  made  until  the  year  b.c.  410^ 
from  which  time  they  continued  their  wars  with  the  Sicilian 
Greeks,  until  the  Romans  interfered  in  the  contest 

4.  Among  the  other  foreign  possessions  of  Carthage,  we 
may  notice  the  Balearic  islands,  and  parts  of  the  south  and 
west  coast  of  Spain.  The  first  time  that  Carthage  had  any 
dealings  with  Rome  was  the  year  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquins,  ac.  509,  when  the  two  republics  concluded  a  com- 
mercial treaty,  which  is  preserved  in  Polybius,  and  is  of  ex- 
treme importance  in  determining  the  relations  then  subsisting 
between  Rome  and  Carthage.  In  a  second  treaty  of  a  similar 
nature,  concluded  in  b.c.  348,  the  Roman  merchants  were  ex- 
eluded  from  Corsica  and  Libya.  During  this  period,  the 
relations  between  Rome  and  Carthage  were  of  an  amicable 
nature,  as  is  attested  by  several  occurrences,  and  also  by  the 
fact,  that  in  b.c.  306  the  ancient  treaty  was  renewed.  But 
the  progress  made  by  the  Romans  in  southern  Italy  aroused 
Jealousy  and  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the  Carthaginians ;  during 
the  war  against  Pyrrhus,  however,  in  B.C.  279,  Carthage  and 
Rome,  being  drawn  together  by  the  same  interests,  concluded 
a  defensive  alliance,  which  was  directed  against  Pyrrhus^  their 
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oommon  enemy.  In  consequence  of  this,  a  Carthaginian 
fleet  of  one  hundred  sail  appeared  at  Ostia  to  assist  the  Ro- 
mans, but  it  was  dismissed  with  thanks,  without  being  used. 
The  fears  entertained  by  Carthage  in  regard  to  Pyrrhus  were 
realized  by  his  crossing  over  into  Sicily  with  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  driving  the  Carthaginians  from  it.  But  owing  to  the 
miserable  conduct  of  his  Greek  allies,  he  was  obliged  to  give 
up  his  enterprise.  Throughout  the  war  against  Pyrrhus,  both 
in  Italy  and  Sicily,  each  of  the  two  republics  fought  without 
being  assisted  by  the  other,  which  probably  arose  from  mis- 
trust which  they  had  conceived  of  each  other  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  last  treaty,  and  the  march  of  events  soon 
brought  them  into  violent  collision. 

5.  The  political  constitution  of  Carthage  was  strictly  oli- 
garchical, and  a  few  wealthy,  ancient,  and  powerful  families 
divided  among  themselves  sdl  the  power  and  all  the  great 
offices  of  the  state.  The  executive  was  in  the  hands  of  two 
chief  magistrates  called  sufEetes  or  judges,  who  appear  to  have 
been  elected  annually.  We  also  hear  of  a  senate  of  three 
hundred  members,  forming  a  sort  of  great  council,  out  of 
which  several  smaller  bodies  or  committees  was  chosen.  The 
assembled  people  were  sometimes  consulted  in  cases  where 
the  suffetes  and  the  council  could  not  agree  ;  but  this  popular 
assembly  appears  otherwise  to  have  had  little  power,  Hie 
wealthy  families  generally  having  every  thing  their  own  way, 
for  money  seems  to  have  been  all-powerful  at  Carthage. 
The  arts  and  sciences  were  cultivated  only  so  far  as  they  con- 
tributed to  the  comforts  of  life,  or  afforded  the  means  of 
acquiring  wealth.  The  religion  of  the  Carthaginians  was  (he 
same  as  that  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  was  occasionally  stained 
by  the  offering  of  human  sacrifices  to  their  gods. 

6.  The  most  powerful  among  the  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily 
was  Syracuse,  and  it  was  chiefly  this  city  that  had  from  the 
first  disputed  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  with  Carthage. 
Civil  dissensions  induced  and  enabled  enterprising  men  at  an 
early  period  to  set  themselves  qp  as  tyrants  Df  Syracuse. 
After  the  great  victory  of  Gelo  over  the  Carthaginians  at 
Himera,  in  b.c  480,  Sicily  for  a  time  was  not  again  invaded 
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by  the  Carthaginians,  but  about  a  century  later  the  elder 
Dionysius,  who  was  tyrant  of  S3rracuse  from  b.c.  405  to  3689 
had  to  purchase  peace  from  Carthage  by  giving  up  Agrigentum 
and  other  Greek  towns.  The  Corinthian  hero  Timoleon 
afterwards,  having  delivered  Syracuse  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
younger  Dionysius  (who  ruled  from  b.c.  368  to  345),  for  a 
time  checked  the  encroachments  of  the  Carthaginians ;  but 
under  Agathocles,  who  had  raised  himself  from  the  lowest 
rank  to  that  of  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  B.a  317,  the  hostilities 
recommenced,  and  continued  with  such  varying  success,  that 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  b.c  310,  Carthage  was  besieged 
by  the  army  of  Agathocles,  and  S3rracuse  by  that  of  the  Car- 
thaginians; for  as  the  Carthaginians  who  had  been  invited 
by  the  enemies  of  Agathocles  were  carrying  on  their  siege 
operations  somewhat  carelessly,  he  seized  a  favorable  moment, 
and  sailed  through  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  fleet  to  Carthage, 
After  having  landed  on  the  coast,  he  ordered  his  fleet  to  be 
burnt,  -that  his  soldiers  might  have  no  choice  between  victory 
or  death,  and  in  a  short  time  made  himself,  by  his  desperate 
courage,  master  of  the  whole  territory  of  Carthage.  The  Car- 
thaginian general  Hamilcar  in  the  mean  time  was  defeated 
at  Syracuse,  and  died  in  captivity.  Agathocles  then,  with 
brilliant  promises,  invited  Ophelias,  the  governor  of  Cyrene, 
to  come  to  his  assistance,  b.c.  308.  But  when  he  arrived 
with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  the  cunning  Syracusan, 
alleging  that  the  Cyrenean  was  meditating  treason,  unex- 
pectedly attacked  and  slew  him,  and  then  compelled  his  men 
to  enter  into  his  own  service.  In  the  height  of  his  pride 
he  fancied  himself  already  master  of  the  whole  of  northern 
Africa,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king.  But  matters  soon 
assumed  a  different  aspect,  for  being  defeated  in  a  batde  by 
the  Carthaginians,  he  secretly  made  his  escape  to  Sicily  to 
secure  his  position  at  Syracuse,  leaving  his  army  to  perish  in 
a  foreign  land.  The  soldiers,  enraged  at  such  conduct,  mur- 
dered the  son  of  the  tyrant,  who  had  been  left  behind,  and 
then  entered  the  service  of  Cartilage.  By  murders  and  acts 
of  the  most  wanton  cruelty,  Agathocles  now  endeavored  to 
establish  himself  securely  at  Syracuse,  and  extended  his  t 
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ifominion  over  the  greater  part  of  the  iriand ;  but  in  the  end 
a  slow  poison  was  administered  to  him,  which  indnced  him  to 
order  Idmself  to  be  burned.  He  had  been  tjrrant  of  Syracuse 
from  B.C  317  to  289. 

7.  After  the  death  of  this  bold  but  unscrupulous  adren- 
torei,  the  whole  island  fell  into  a  state  of  the  wildest  anarchy. 
His  Campanian  mercenaries,  called  Mamertines,  on  their 
return  home  took  forcible  possession  of  the  town  of  Messene 
or  Messaaa,  &c.  281 ;  they  murdered  or  expelled  the  male 
population,  and  then  distributed  their  pix^erty  as  well  as 
tfadr  wives  and  children  among  themselves.  From  Messana, 
they  made  predatory  excursions  in  all  directions,  and  thereby 
produced  in  the  island  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  and  insecurityy 
which  the  Carthaginians  were  not  slow  to  turn  to  their  own 
advantage*  Pyrrhus  was  invited  from  Italy  to  assist  the 
Sicilian  CSreeks  against  both  the  Carthaginians  and  Matner- 
tines.  He  went  across,  as  we  have  seen,*  but  the  Sicilian 
Greeks,  who  probably  knew  that  he  was  really  tdftiing  at 
making  himself  master  of  the  island,  behaved  towards  him  in 
such  a  manner,  that  after  a  stay  of  three  years  he  was  giad  to 
return  to  Italy.  The  island  now  fell  again  into  its  former 
state  of  anarchy,  and  the  Maraertines,  like  a  horde  of  robbers^ 
ransacked  the  country,  and  secured  their  plunder  behind  the 
strong  walls  c^  Messena.  At  this  time,  b.c.  275,  the  Syra- 
cnsans  elected  Hiero,  a  descendant  of  Gelo,  as  their  general, 
and  five  years  later  he  obtained  the  title  of  king.  Wth  a 
strong  army  he  marched  against  Messana,  defeated  the 
Mamertines,  and  by  besieging  the  town  reduced  them  to  such 
straits,  that  they  were  obliged  to  look  about  for  foreign  assist- 
ance. Some  were  of  opinion  that  they  should  throw  them- 
lelves  into  the  arms  of  the  Carthaginians,  who,  from  hatred  of 
Hiero  and  the  Sjrracusans,  had  already  offered  their  assistance, 
and  soon  after  took  possession  of  the  acropolis  of  Messana ; 
but  the  majority  resolved  to  invoke  the  aid  of  tie  Romans. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

niUST  PUNIC  WAR,   DOWN    TO  THE  OUTBREAK  OF  TBI 
SECOND. 

I.  At  the  time  when  the  Mamertines  solicited  the  assist- 
tnce  of  Rome,  scarcely  six  years  had  elapsed  since  the  Ro- 
mans had  inflicted  the  severest  punishment  upon  a  body  of 
Campanians  who  had  acted  at  Rhegium  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Mamertines  had  done  at  Messana.  The  Roman 
senate,  or  at  least  the  better  part  of  it,  felt  that  common 
decency  forbade  their  entertaining  the  proposal ;  and  accord- 
ingly referred  it  to  the  assembly  of  the  people,  with  whom  the 
love  of  war  and  conquest  seems,  at  that  time  at  least,  to  have 
stifled  every  other  feeling.  An  alliance  with  the  Mamertines 
was  concluded  in  b.c.  264.  As  the  Carthaginians  were  in 
possession  of  the  citadel,  Hiero,  finding  that  he  could  effect 
nothing  against  the  town,  concluded  peace  with  the  Mamer- 
tines. This  cut  off  at  once  every  pretext  for  Roman  inter 
ference ;  but  the  opportunity  of  commencing  war  against  the 
Carthaginians  was  too  tempting,  and  a  fleet,  furnished  by  the 
Greek  maritime  towns,  and  an  army  at  once  assembled  at 
Rhegium.  A  proclamation  was  sent  to  Messana,  to  announce 
to  the  Mamertines  that  the  Romans  were  ready  to  deliver  them 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Carthaginians.  The  fleet  then  sailed 
across,  and  the  Carthaginian  general  was  treacherously  induced 
to  surrender  the  citadel  of  Messana  to  the  Romans.  The 
Carthaginians  demanded  of  the  Romans  to  quit  Sicily,  and 
as  tills  was  disregarded,  a  fresh  army,  in  conjunction  with 
king  Hiero,  laid  siege  to  Messana.  The  consul  Appius  Clau- 
dius who  had  in  the  mean  time  come  across  with  his  legions, 
defeated  Hiero  before  his  allies  could  come  to  his  assistance. 
Hiero  retreated  to  Syracuse,  and  the  Carthaginians,  being 
likewise  defeated,  dispersed  among  their  subject  towns  in  the 
island.    In  the  year  after,  b.c.  263,  Hiero  and  his  S^Tacusan^Qgj^ 
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tired  of  the  war,  concluded  peace  with  Rome,  and  remained 
her  most  faithful  allies  for  many  years. 

2.  In  the  mean  time,  other  Roman  armies  had  landed  in 
Sicily,  and  sixty-seven  towns  are  said  to  have  surrendered  to 
them.  The  Carthaginians  did  not  make  their  appearance  in 
the  field,  and  the  conquest  of  the  island  at  that  time  seemed 
a  matter  of  no  great  difficulty.  In  b.c.  262,  the  Romans  be- 
sieged Agrigentum,  which  was  held  by  a  numerous  garrison 
of  the  Carthaginians.  After  a  siege  of  seven  months  the 
city  was  compelled  to  surrender ;  the  garrison  escaped,  but 
the  place  experienced  all  the  horrors  of  a  town  conquered  by 
the  sword.  As  Carthage  was  mistress  of  the  sea,  the  Roman 
senate  ordered  a  fleet  to  be  built  in  all  haste,  after  the  model 
of  a  Carthaginian  quinquereme  which  had  been  thrown  on 
the  coast  of  Bruttium.  In  b.c.  260,  C.  Duilius  undertook 
the  command  of  the  fleet,  and  in  the  ensuing  engagement 
with  the  Carthaginians  of  Myke,  he  changed,  by  means  of 
boarding  bridges,  the  naval  battle  into  a  land  f^ht.  This 
was  the  first  battle  fought  by  the  Romans  at  sea,  and  their 
victory  was  so  complete,  that  the  enemy,  after  the  loss  of 
about  ten  thousand  in  killed  and  wounded,  took  to  fliglit 
The  grateful  Romans  honored  their  admiral  with  a  column, 
adorned  with  the  beaks  of  the  captured  ships  (columna  rot- 
tratii)^  and  with  an  inscription  recording  the  details  of  his 
victory.  After  this  success,  the  Romans  were  so  emboldened 
that  they  resolved  to  drive  the  Carthaginians  from  all  their 
insular  possessions,  and  expeditions  were  undertaken  at  the 
same  time  against  Sardinia  and  Corsica.  The  operations  in 
Sicily  were  in  the  mean  time  carried  on  with  less  vigor,  and 
the  Carthaginians  gained  some  advantages  \  but  the  ascend- 
ancy of  the  Romans  was  restored  in  B.C.  258  by  the  consul 
Atilius  Calatinus.  Myttistratum,  which  had  been  besieged 
by  the  Romans  for  some  time,  was  abandoned  by  the  Car- 
thaginian garrison,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 
Camarina  and  many  other  towns  were  either  taken  or  va^ 
rendered. 

3.  But  notwithstanding  these  and  other  successful  enter* 
prises,  one-half  of  Sicily  was  still  in  the  hands  ^  the  ,Car 
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tfiaginians,  and  the  Romans  had  only  recovered  what  they 
had  previously  lost  In  b.c.  256,  however,  the  Romans  made 
immense  exertions,  and  a  large  fleet  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty  sail  was  got  ready,  intended  to  cross  over  into  Africa 
under  the  command  of  the  consuls  L.  Manlius  and  M.  Atilius 
Regulus.  But  the  fleet  was  met  by  a  larger  one  of  the  Car- 
thaginians near  Ecnomus,  and  a  decisive  and  destructive 
battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Carthaginians  were  completely 
defeated.  Offers  of  peace  on  the  part  of  the  Carthaginians 
were  rejected,  and  the  Roman  fleet  sailed  to  Africa.  It 
landed  near  Clupea,  and  as  the  place  was  found  deserted  by 
its  inhabitants,  the  Romans  made  it  their  head-quarters,  and 
in  all  directions  ravaged  the  country,  which  was  cultivated 
like  a  garden,  and  studded  with  factories  and  country  houses 
of  the  wealthy.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  Manlius  returned  to 
Italy  with  a  portion  of  the  forces  and  a  vast  number  of  pris- 
oners. Regulus,  remaining  behind  with  his  dimisished  forces, 
began  the  campaign  of  b.c.  255  by  laying  siege  to  the  town 
of  Adis.  But  owing  to  the  inexperience  of  the  enemy,  Regu- 
lus, it  is  said,  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  large  number  of 
towns  submitting  to  him.  The  Carthaginians  were  so  much 
reduced  as  to  be  obliged  to  seek  shelter  behind  the  walls  of 
their  own  city.  In  this  distress  they  sent  to  Regulus  to  sue 
for  peace  ;  but  he,  who  might  now  have  concluded  the  war  in 
an  honorable  manner,  proposed  such  humiliating  terms,  that 
the  Carthaginians  could  not  accept  them,  and  resolved  to 
perish,  sword  in  hand,  rather  than  submit  to  the  insolence  of 
their  enemy. 

4.  This  would  probably  have  been  the  result  in  a  short 
time,  had  the  Carthaginians  not  availed  themselves  of  the 
services  of  the  able  Spartan  Xanthippus,  to  whom  they  en- 
trusted the  supreme  command  of  their  forces.  He  increased 
the  army,  and  by  an  improved  discipline  revived  the  spirit 
and  confidence  of  the  soldiers.  When  the  army  was  suffi- 
ciently trained,  he  marched  out  to  meet  Regulus,  and  in  the 
battle  that  ensued  the  whole  Roman  army  was  routed  and 
dispersed.  R^ulus  himself  was  taken  prisoner  with  five 
hundred  men,  and  only  two  thousand  escaped  to  Clupea 
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The  Roman  consuls  immediately  sailed  to  Africa  with  a  Urgt 
fleet  to  rescue  the  men  at  Clupea,  who  defended  tfaemselFes 
bravely ;  near  Cape  Hermaenm  it  was  attacked  by  the  Caxtha- 
giniansy  but  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  diem,  and  con- 
tinued its  course  to  Clupea,  where  die  Carthaginians  were 
again  defeated,  and  the  two  thousand  Romans  taken  on 
board.  But  on  its  return  to  Sicily,  the  fleet  was  overtaken 
by  a  storm,  during  which  most  of  the  ships  perished,  all  the 
coast  from  Camarina  to  Pachynus  being  covered  with  wredcs 
and  corpses.  The  Carthaginians,  emboldened  by  their  own 
success  and  the  reverses  of  their  enemies,  recommenced  thm 
operations  in  Sicily,  and  made  new  conquests.  The  news  of 
the  destruction  of  the  fleet,  however,  acted  upon  the  Romans 
only  as  an  incentive  to  greater  exertions,  and  in  B.C.  354,  a 
new  armada  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  ships  sailed  to  Sicily, 
and  took  Panormus.  This  conquest  was  followed  by  the  sur- 
render of  several  towns  which  until  then  had  been  faithfol  to 
Carthage.  As  the  progress  of  the  Romans  was  slow,  the 
fleet  in  b.c.  252  once  more  sailed  to  Africa,  and  laid  waste  its 
coast  dbtricts.  But  the  dangers  of  the  Syrtes  induced  the 
Romans  to  return,  and  when  the  fleet  came  within  sig^t  of 
Cape  Palinurus,  a  storm  burst  forth,  in  which  one  hundred 
and  fifty  ships  were  wrecked.  This  second  great  disaster  at 
sea  discouraged  the  Romans,  and  it  was  resolved  not  to  re- 
store the  fleet  beyond  what  was  necessary  to  protect  Italy  and 
convey  troops  to  Sicily. 

5.  During  the  following  years  the  Romans  nevertheless 
continued  to  make  progress ;  they  confined  the  Carthaginians 
to  the  western  comer  of  the  island,  and  in  B.C.  250  the  consul 
Csecilius  defeated  them  in  a  great  battle  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Panormus.  This  was  the  third  great  batde  fought  d;iring 
the  whole  period  of  the  war,  and  it  was  at  the  same  time  the 
last  The  Carthaginians  had  now  lost  all  the  towns  in  Sicily 
with  the  exception  of  the  fortresses  of  Lilybseum  and  Drepana, 
and  anxious  to  obtain  peace,  or  at  least  an  exchange  of  pris- 
oners, they  are  said  to  have  sent  Regulus,  who  was  still  in 
captivity,  to  Rome,  to  prevail  on  his  countrymen  to  grant 
either  the  one  or  the  other*    But  Regulus  persoaded  the  So- 
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man  senate  to  enter  into  no  negotiations  and  to  continue  the 
war.  A  new  fleet  of  two  hundred  sail  was  built,  and  the  Ro- 
mans began  to  besiege  Lilybaeum,  which  was  very  strongly 
fortified.  The  siege  lasted  for  a  long  time,  until  at  length 
the  Romans  confined  themselves  to  blockading  the  place. 
In  B.C.  249,  the  foolhardy  and  haughty  Appius  Claudius,  who 
had  gone  to  Sicily  with  a  supplementary  army,  was  defeated 
near  Drepana  both  by  land  and  by  sea.  This  disaster  of 
their  enemy  gave  fresh  courage  to  the  Carthaginians,  who 
followed  up  their  victory  with  great  vigor.  But  still  more 
serious  misfortunes  befell  the  Romans,  for  a  vast  number  of 
transports  were  destroyed  during  a  storm,  and  their  remain- 
ing ships  of  war  were  captured  or  sunk  by  the  enemy.  These 
things  led  them  a  second  time  to  renounce  the  sea,  of  which 
the  Carthaginians  were  now  the  undisputed  masters.  But 
theur  resources  were  exhausted,  and  their  attempt  to  raise 
money  by  a  loan  was  unsuccessful.  In  these  circumstances, 
the  great  Hamilcar,  the  father  of  Hannibal,  undertook  the 
command  of  the  forces  in  Sicily,  b.c.  247.  He  first  made 
some  predatory  descents  upon  the  coasts  of  Italy,  and  on  his 
return  took  up  a  strong  position  on  mount  Hercte,  where  for 
a  period  of  three  years  he  watched  the  proceedings  of  the 
Romans,  and  did  them  incalculable  injury  by  his  sallies. 
Afterwards  he  took  up  a  similar  position  on  mount  Eryx, 
where  he  was  besieged  by  the  Romans,  but  continued  to 
harass  them  as  before,  although  he  was  surrounded  by  great 
difficulties  and  had  only  mercenaries  for  his  soldiers. 

6.  In  this  manner  the  war  was  protracted  without  any 
thing  decisive  being  effected  by  either  party.  The  Romans 
at  length,  seeing  that  it  could  not  be  brought  to  a  close  with- 
out some  great  effort,  resolved,  in  B.C.  242,  to  build  another 
fleet.  The  funds  were  contributed  by  wealthy  and  patriotic 
citizens,  and  an  armament  of  two  hundred  ships,  commanded 
by  C.  Lutatius  Catulus,  was  soon  under  sail.  He  first  made 
an  attack  upon  Drepana,  but  being  unsuccessful,  resolved  at 
once  to  offer  battle  to  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  which  contained 
a  large  number  of  transports.  The  victory  of  the  Romans 
was  easy  and  complete :  sixty-three  of  th*^  enem/s  ships  were 
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taken,  one  hundred  and  twenty  were  sunk,  and  the  number  of 
the  slain  and  prisoners  was  immense.  This  great  victory  was 
i;ained  in  b.c.  341  off  the  i£gatian  islands,  and  Eryx  soon  after 
tell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  The  Carthaginians  now 
sued  for  peace,  which  was  granted  on  condition  of  their  eya& 
uating  Sicily  and  the  islands  between  it  and  Carthage,  ab- 
staining from  war  against  Hiero  and  his  allies,  restoring  the 
Roman  prisoners  without  ransom,  and  paying  two  thousand 
three  hundred  talents  in  ten  yearly  instalments. 

7.  The  first  Punic  war,  which  had  lasted  twenty-three 
years,  and  had  been  carried  on  with  incredible  efforts  and 
losses  on  both  sides,  was  now  terminated,  and  in  Sicily  Rome 
made  her  first  foreign  conquest.  Sicily,  as  a  country  out  of 
Italy,  on  coming  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  received  a 
constitution  different  from  that  of  the  conquered  countries  of 
Italy — ^it  became  a  province,  that  is,  a  country  governed  by  a 
Roman  prsetor  or  proconsul,  who  was  sent  out  every  year 
with  supreme  civil  and  military  power,  and  was  assisted  by  a 
qusestor  or  treasurer.  The  revenues  derived  from  a  province 
by  the  Roman  republic  were  of  various  kinds,  such  as  taxes 
consisting  of  a  tithe  of  all  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  the 
rent  of  tihe  public  or  domain  land.  These  revenues  {^edi- 
|w/w)  were  not  levied  by  officers  of  the  government,  but  were 
farmed  by  wealthy  individuals  (publicant)  or  companies  of 
them.  ^1  the  towns  of  a  province,  moreover,  were  not  in 
the  same  relation  to  Rome,  their  condition  generally  depend- 
ing on  the  manner  in  which  they  had  behaved  during  the 
war  preceding  the  conquest  In  Sicily,  for  example,  the  little 
kingdom  of  Hiero  and  several  other  places  remained  perfectly 
free  and  independent.  It  was  a  maxim  with  the  Romans  that 
provincials  should  serve  Rome  only  with  money,  and  not 
with  soldiers,  whence  they  were  not  allowed  to  enlist  in  the 
Roman  armies.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  during  the 
long  period  of  the  first  war  with  Carthage,  the  Italian  nations 
remained  quiet,  and  did  not  attempt  to  shake  off  the  yoke 
of  Rome — a  proof  of  the  moderation  with  which  she  treated 
them. 

8.  When  the  Carthaginians  evacuated  Sicily  and  their  1 
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cenaries  returned  to  Africa,  the  government  was  unable  to 
give  them  the  pay  that  was  due  to  them.  They  accordingly 
rose  in  arms  against  their  employers,  B.a  341,  and  were  urged 
on  by  Italian  deserters  who  were  afraid  of  being  delivered  up 
to  the  Romans.  This  war  between  Carti^e  and  her  merce- 
naries was  carried  on  with  the  utmost  cruelty  by  both  par- 
ties, and  Carthage  itself  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  destruc- 
tion, the  whole  of  the  surrounding  country  being  at  times  in 
the  hands  of  its  enemies,  for  the  insurgents  were  joined  by  the 
Libyans,  and  even  by  other  Phcenician  colonies  on  the  coast. 
The  great  Hamilcar  at  length,  after  the  war  had  raged  upwards 
of  three  years,  succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to  it,  b.c.  a88. 
The  fact  that  Carthage  was  enabled  to  crush  the  rebellious 
mercenaries,  was  partly  owing  to  the  generous  conduct  of  the 
Romans,  who  not  only  refused  to  aid  the  rebels,  but  protected 
the  transports  destined  for  Carthage.  During  this  African 
war,  the  mercenaries  in  Sardinia  likewise  revolted ;  but  the 
natives  drove  them  from  the  island.  The  mercenaries  then 
threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  Romans,  who  gladly 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  seizing  the  island,  in 
B.C.  338.  When  Carthage  remonstrated  with  them  for  this  act 
of  aggression,  the  Romans  treated  them  as  if  they  were  the 
offenders,  and  not  only  took  possession  of  Sardinia  and  Cor- 
sica, but  demanded  of  Carthage  the  additional  sum  of  twelve 
hundred  talents.  The  African  republic  being  in  too  exhausted 
a  condition  to  offer  any  resistance,  was  obliged  to  yield ;  but 
its  indignation  and  revenge  were  treasured  up  for  a  more  con- 
venient time ;  and  Carthage,  under  the  guidance  of  Hamilcar, 
at  once  began  to  make  preparations  to  indemnify  herself  in 
another  quarter  for  what  she  had  lost. 

9.  The  Romans  had  indeed  gained  possession  of  the  isl- 
ands of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  but  they  had  to  carry  on  a  long 
and  tedious  war  with  the  natives,  who  were  less  patient  of  the 
Roman  yoke  than  they  had  been  of  the  Carthaginian.  About 
the  same  time  the  Romans  were  involved  in  an  equally 
tedious  war  with  the  Ligurians  and  Boians,  and  while  these 
wars  were  still  going  on,  another  struggle  was  commenced 
in  B.C.  339  against  the  semi-bar!  nous  pirates  of  lUyricumj 
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who  were  then  governed  by  a  queen  Teuta,  and  did  great 
injury  to  the  maritime  cities  of  Greece.  The  barbarians 
were  easily  conquered,  and  the  Greek  towns  which  had 
formerly  been  plundered  by  the  Illyrians,  such  as  Corcyra, 
Epidamnus  (Dyrrhachium),  ApoUonia,  placed  themselves  un- 
der the  protection  of  Rome.  In  this  manner  the  Romans 
gained  a  footing  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  a 
certain  influence  upon  the  affairs  of  Greece ;  that  influence, 
however,  was  beneficia],  for  the  lilyrians  were  humbled  and 
obliged  to  give  up  their  piracy.  At  the  same  time  Corinth 
and  Athens  conferred  certain  marks  of  honorable  distinction 
upon  the  Romans. 

la  But  all  these  wars  were  trifling  compared  with  that 
which  now  burst  upon  the  Romans.  In  b.c.  229,  C.  Flamin- 
ius,  by  an  agrarian  law,  had  distributed  the  lands  on  the 
north-east  of  the  Apennines,  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
Gauls.  For  some  years  the  Boians  had  been  strengthening 
themselves  by  alliances  with  other  Celtic  tribes  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  and  even  beyond  the  Alps.  In  b.c.  226  swarms  of 
Celts  came  across  the  Alps,  and  as  their  formidable  hosts 
moved  southward,  the  Romans  were  seized  with  the  greatest 
alarm.  The  Gauls,  devastating  every  thing  by  fire  and  sword, 
advanced  as  far  as  Clusium  in  Etruria.  There  the  Roman 
army  met  them,  determined  to  rescue  Italy  from  their  devas- 
tations. At  first  the  Romans  were  nearly  surrounded  and 
annihilated,  but  in  the  neighborhood  of  Telamon,  on  the  coast 
of  Etruria,  they  gained  a  decisive  victory,  the  Gauls  losing 
forty  thousand  in  killed  and  ten  thousand  in  prisoners.  This 
memorable  battle  was  fought  in  b.c  225,  and  the  year  after 
the  Romans  compelled  the  Boians  to  submit,  and  for  the  first 
time  crossed  the  river  Po,  where,  in  b.c.  223,  the  consul  C. 
Flaminius  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Insubrians.  In  the 
year  following,  the  war  against  the  Gauls  was  brought  to  a 
close  by  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  in  the  battle  of  Clastidium, 
where  he  slew  the  Gallic  chief,  Viridom  irus,  with  his  own 
hand.  In  the  peace  which  was  then  concluded,  the  Gauls 
recognized  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  which  thus  became  the 
mistress  of  the  wide  plains  of  Lombardy,  known  by  the  ancient 
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name  of  Giallia  Cbalpina ;  and  she  secured  these  conquesti 
by  the  establishment  of  the  colonies  of  Cremona  and  Pla- 
centia. 

zi.  In  the  mean  time  the  lUyrians,  and  especially  the 
Illyrian  prince,  Demetrius  of  Pharos^  had  renewed  their  pi- 
ratical practices;  but  they  were  effectually  put  an  end  to^ 
in  B.C.  319,  by  the  consul  L.  iEmilius  Paulus,  who  subdued 
the  whole  of  Illyricmn  ;  but  Demetrius  escaped  to  the  court 
ci  Philip  of  Macedonia,  whose  attention  had  no  doubt  already 
been  attracted  by  the  progress  made  by  the  Romans  on  the 
east  of  the  Adriatia 

12.  After  the  loss  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica,  the 
Carthaginians,  guided  by  the  wise  counsels  of  Hamilcar,  had 
endeavored  to  indemnify  themselves  by  making  conquests^ 
and  establishing  a  new  empire  in  Spain.  That  country  was 
inhabited  by  Iberians  and  Celts,  who  lived  partly  in  separate 
districts,  and  partly  mixed  together  under  ^e  name  of  Celti- 
berians.  In  some  of  the  coast  districts  the  Phoenicians  and 
Greeks  had  already  formed  settlements.  By  a  wise  modera* 
tion  and  kind  treatment  Hamilcar  succeeded  in  attaching  the 
natives  to  himself  though  he  neglected  no  precaution  to  insure 
their  permanent  fidelity.  In  b.c  329  he  fell  in  a  bloody  bat- 
tle against  the  natives,  leaving  the  command  to  his  son-in-law, 
Hasdrubal,  who  successfully  pursued  the  same  policy  as  his 
predecessor,  and  founded  the  town  of  New  Carthage  (Cartha- 
gena).  The  Romans,  somewhat  alarmed  at  the  progress 
made  by  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain,  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Hasdrubal,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that  they  should  not 
carry  their  conquests  beyond  the  river  Ibems.  In  B.c.  221 
Hasbnibal  was  assassinated  and  succeeded  by  the  great  Han- 
nibal, the  son  of  Hamilcar,  who  had  accompanied  his  father 
to  Spain  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  and  had  grown  up  in  the 
camp  under  the  eyes  of  his  illustrious  father,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  greatest  hardships. 

13.  Hannibal  is  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  all  ages 
and  countries,  and  ought  not  to  be  judged  of  by  the  partial 
and  prejudiced  account  which  Livy  gives  of  him.  ImihecB 
ately  after  his  accession  he  engaged  in  war  with  some  tribesi 
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and  succeeded  in  conquering  Spain  as  £ar  as  the  IberoSy  ex- 
cept the  town  of  Saguntum,  which  is  said  to  have  been  allied 
with  the  Romans.  Availing  himself  of  some  dispute  between 
it  and  a  neighboring  tribe,  he  at  once  proceeded,  in  b.c  319, 
to  lay  siege  to  the  town.  Roman  ambassadors  in  vain  callcxl 
on  him  to  abstain  from  hostilities ;  he  referred  thera  to  the 
senate  at  Carthage.  Q.  Fabius,  the  spokesman  of  the  em- 
bassy, met  with  no  better  success  at  Carthage,  for  althou^ 
the  aristocratic  party,  headed  by  Hanno,  was  thoroughly  op> 
posed  to  a  war  with  Rome,  the  friends  of  Hannibal  and  the 
popular  party  refused  to  take  their  victorious  general  to  ac- 
count, or  to  recall  him.  Fabius,  at  length,  making  a  fold  of 
his  toga,  said,  "  Here  I  bring  you  peace  and  war ;  take  which- 
ever  you  please."  When  the  answer  was,  "  Give  us  whichever 
you  please,"  he,  unfolding  his  toga,  replied,  '^  Well,  then,  I 
offer  you  war."  War  was  thus  declared.  The  inhabitants  of 
Saguntum  maintained  themselves  with  the  greatest  fortitude 
against  the  besiegers,  but  after  eight  months  of  a  most  heroic 
defence,  the  town  was  taken  and  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins. 
The  inhabitants  were  partly  buried  under  the  ruins  of  their 
houses,  and  partly  killed  themselves  by  rushing  into  the  fire 
which  they  had  kindled  in  the  market-place  to  destroy  their 
remaining  property  ;  the  survivors  were  put  to  the  swonL 


CHAPTER  VIIL 


THE    SECOND    PUNIC    WAR,    THE    FIRST    AND    SECOND    IfACB- 
DONIAN   WARS,   AND  THE  WAR  AGAINST  ANTIOCHTJS. 

I.  At  the  time  when  war  was  declared  against  Carthage, 
the  Romans  were  still  engaged  in  Illyricum,  and  the  war 
against  the  Gauls  had  only  just  been  brought  to  a  close, 
whence  we  cannot  be  much  surprised  at  finding  that  they  did 
not  at  once  act  with  the  energy  and  quickness  which  they 
usually  manifested  on  such  occasions.  Hannibal,  on  the 
other  hand,  assembling  his  troops  ft  New  Carthage,  intrusted 
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the  supreme  command  in  Spain  to  his  brother,  Hasdrubal, 
idiile  he  himself  in  the  banning  of  the  summer  of  B.c.  218, 
crossed  the  Iberus  with  an  army  of  ninety  thousand  foot,  twelye 
thousand  horsCy  and  thirty-seven  elephants  ;  but  before  cross- 
ing the  Pyrenees,  he  allowed  all  those  who  were  unwilling  to 
accompany  him  on  his  gigantic  expedition,  to  return.  By  this 
means  his  forces  were  reduced  to  fifty  thousand  foot  and  nine 
tibousand  horse.  On  his  passage  through  Gaul  he  met  with  no 
opposition  until  he  reached  the  river  Rhone,  the  passage  of 
which  he  had  to  force  against  hosts  of  Gauls  drawn  up  against 
him  on  the  eastern  bank.  He  then  began  his  ever  memorable 
march  across  the  Alps,  by  the  Little  St  Bernard,  during  which 
he  and  his  army  had  to  struggle  with  indescribable  difficulties* 
When  at  length  he  arrived  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Alj^ 
in  the  valley  of  Aosta,  his  forces  were  reduced  to  twenty 
tibousand  foot  and  six  thousand  horse ;  but  though  worn  out, 
they  were  all  soldiers  on  whom  the  great  general  could  place 
full  reliance.  The  passage  of  the  Alps  had  been  effected  in 
fifteen  days,  and  his  arrival  in  Italy  was  hailed  by  the  Gauls, 
who  implored  his  protection  against  Rome. 

a.  When  the  Romans  received  intelligence  of  Hannibal's 
design  to  cross  the  Alps,  they  sent  the  consul  P.  Cornelius 
Scipio  with  an  army  and  fleet  to  Graul,  and  his  colleague,  Sem- 
pronius  Longus,  with  another  army  to  Sicily.  Scipio  arrived 
in  Gaul  when  Hannibal  had  already  crossed  the  Rhone. 
Without,  therefore,  effecting  any  thing  of  consequence,  he 
slowly  returned  to  Italy,  and  did  not  arrive  on  the  banks  of 
the  Po  until  Hannibal  had  already  descended  from  the  Alps. 
The  hostile  armies  met  first  on  the  banks  of  the  Ticinus,  and 
afterwards  on  those  of  the  Trebia,  and  in  each  of  these  engage* 
ments  the  Romans  were  defeated,  and  Scipio  himself  received 
a  severe  wound  in  that  on  the  Ticinus.  Hannibal  spent  the 
winter  in  Lombardy,  and  in  the  banning  of  b.c.  2x7  he 
with  incredible  difficulty  crossed  the  Apennines  into  Etruria. 
On  the  banks  of  lake  Trasimenus,  the  consul  C.  Flaminius, 
anxious  to  defend  the  road  to  Rome,  met  the  Carthaginian 
anny,  and  on  a  foggy  morning  a  fearful  battle  was  fought,  in 
irhich  no  less  than  fifteen  thousand  Romans  perished.     Flam 
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inius  himself  was  among  the  slain^  and  the  rest  escaped  to  an 
Etruscan  village.  Another  detachm^it  which  had  been  sent 
to  assist  the  consul  was  likewise  cut  to  pieces  or  taken  prison- 
ers.  Hannibal's  policy  from  the  first  was  by  kind  treatment 
of  the  Italians  to  win  their  attachment,  and  induce  them  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  Rome ;  but,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter, 
he  had  miscalculated :  the  Italian  allies,  and  more  especially 
the  Roman  and  Latin  colonies  throughout  Italy,  remained 
faithful.  This  he  experienced  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
lake  Trasimenus,  for  when  he  attacked  Spoletium,  the  town 
offered  a  brave  defence,  and  Hannibal,  abandoning  the  place, 
marched  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Italy,  through  the  coun- 
tries inhabited  by  Sabellian  tribes,  towards  Apulia,  in  the 
hope  of  arousing  the  nations  of  southern  Italy  against  their 
rulers. 

3.  The  news  of  the  battle  of  lake  Trasimenus  had  thrown 
Rome  into  the  greatest  consternation.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus, 
honorably  surnamed  the  Slack  (Cunctator),  was  immediately 
appointed  dictator,  for  it  was  expected  that  Hannibal  would 
march  straightway  against  Rome.  But  finding  that  he  had 
taken  a  different  road,  Fabius  foUowed  him  at  every  step,  but 
cautiously  avoided  giving  battle,  though  he  endeavored  to 
gain  every  possible  advantage  when  oi^rtunities  offered. 
Near  Casilinum,  the  prudence  of  Fabius,  and  a  mistake  on 
the  part  of  Hannibal's  guide,  placed  the  latter  in  so  difficult 
a  position,  that  he  extricated  himself  only  by  a  stratagem, 
causing  bundles  of  wood  to  be  fastened  to  the  horns  of  two 
thousand  oxen,  which  were  then  driven  in  the  night  with  the 
faggots  blazing  towards  the  Romans.  The  latter,  terrified 
by  the  sight,  quitted  their  favorable  position,  and  thereby 
enabled  the  enemy  to  escape.  Hannibal  spent  the  winter  in 
Apulia,  and  was  greatly  disappointed  at  finding  that  he  was 
not  yet  joined  by  any  of  the  Italian  nations.  The  Romans 
began  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  excessive  caution  of  Fabius, 
and  for  the  yearB.c.  316,  appointed  CTerentius  Varro,  a 
man  of  a  directly  opposite  character,  to  the  consulship,  along 
with  L.  ^Emilius  Paulus.  They  were  expected  to  put  an  end 
to  the  war  at  one  blow ;  they  entered  Ap~  ]ia  with  an  army 
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of  eighty  tliousand  foot  and  six  thousand  horse,  and  pitched 
their  camp  near  the  little  town  of  Cannae.  The  terrible  de- 
feat which  the  Romans  sustained  there  at  once  showed  them 
how  wise  had  been  the  policy  of  Fabius.  Forty-seven  thou- 
sand Romans  covered  the  field  of  battle  ;  the  consul  iEmilius 
Paulus  and  eighty  senators  were  among  the  slain.  Varro 
escaped  with  only  a  few  horsemen  to  Venusia.  This  day  oi 
Cannae  was  marked  in  the  Roman  calendar  as  a  day  equally 
disastrous  as  that  on  which  they  had  been  defeated  by  the 
Gauls  on  the  Allia. 

4.  But  although  Rome  was  humbled,  her  spirit  was  not 
broken ;  and  proposals  for  ransoming  the  prisoners,  or  con- 
cluding a  peace,  were  indignantly  rejected.  Hannibal,  after 
his  victoxy,  moved  towards  Capua,  and  at  once  reaped  the 
fruits  of  his  success  in  being  joined  by  a  number  of  Italians. 
Capua,  next  to  Rome  the  greatest  and  wealthiest  city  of  Italy, 
likewise  openly  declared  for  him,  though  its  relation  to  Rome 
had  been  extremely  favorable.  He  took  up  his  winter-quar- 
ters among  his  new  allies  at  Capua,  and  his  stay  there  forms 
the  turning  point  in  his  career,  which  had  hitherto  been  so 
glorious,  and  that  too  notwithstanding  the  numerous  allies  he 
had  gained,  and  the  reinforcements  he  had  received  from 
Carthage.  The  Romans  made  incredible  efforts,  and  even 
enlisted  a  body  of  eight  thousand  slaves.  In  b.c.  215,  Hanni- 
bal sustained  considerable  loss  in  an  attack  upon  the  fortified 
camp  of  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  at  Nola,  and  another  great 
advantage  was  gained  by  Tib.  Sempronius  Gracchus  near 
Beneventum.  The  confidence  of  the  Romans  was  revived  by 
these  successes,  and  they  now  laid  siege  to  Capua,  which  was 
forsaken  by  Hannibal,  who  lingered  in  Apulia  and  Lucania. 
At  length,  however,  he  advanced  to  the  relief  of  Capua,  but 
as  the  Romans  declined  a  battle,  he  proceeded  towards  Rome, 
and  pitched  his  camp  near  its  very  gates.  A  detachment  from 
the  besieging  army  at  Capua  was  recalled,  and  battle  was 
offered  to  Hannibal,  but  he,  satisfied  with  having  ravaged 
die  country,  returned  to  Capua  which  was  still  blockaded, 
and  thence  to  Rhegium. 

5.  In  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Cannae,  Hiero,  the  faithful 
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ally  of  the  Romans,  had  died ;  and  his  succesbor  Hieroo|^ 
musy  ceasing  to  fear  Rome  after  her  defeat,  negotiated  witii 
Hannibal,  who  gladly  accepted  the  proposal  of  an  alliance. 
But  Hieronymus  was  murdered  by  his  own  subjects,  and  two 
usurpers,  who  assumed  the  supreme  power,  treated  Rome  in 
the  same  way  as  their  predecessor.  The  consequence  was, 
that  in  B.C.  214,  an  army  under  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  sailed 
across  to  Sicily,  and  laid  siege  to  Syracuse,  which  siege  con- 
tinued until  B.C.  212,  when  the  Romans  became  masters  of  the 
place  by  treachery.  The  Syracusans,  assisted  by  the  mathe* 
matical  and  mechanical  skill  of  Archimedes,  defended,  them- 
selves  bravely,  and  for  this  they  had  to  pay  dearly  in  the  cruel 
treatment  they  e3q)erienced  at  the  hands  of  their  conquerors. 
The  greatness  and  splendor  of  S3nracuse  were  destroyed  for- 
ever, and  the  great  mathematician  was  murdered  while  pur- 
suing his  scientific  studies.  All  Sicily  now  again  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans.  Hannibal  tried  to  make  up  for  this 
loss  by  the  conquest  of  Tarentum  and  some  other  places  in 
southern  Italy.  But  it  was  all  of  no  avail ;  the  genius  of 
Rome  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  in  the  year  after,  b^  21X, 
Capua  was  taken.  Its  inhabitants  were  treated  with  true 
Roman  cruelty,  and  twenty-seven  senators  made  away  with 
themselves,  while  others  killed  their  wives  and  children  to 
save  them  from  inhuman  treatment  by  the  Romans.  ,Two 
years  after  this,  b.c.  209,  Tarentum  was  recovered  by  Fabius 
Maximus.  This  and  the  cruel  treatment  inflicted  on  Syra- 
cuse and  Capua  intimidated  most  of  the  Greek  towns  in  Italy 
so  much,  that  they  abandoned  the  cause  of  Hannibal.  The 
Carthaginian  now  set  his  only  hope  on  the  succors  which  he 
expected  from  his  brother  Hasdrubal  in  Spain. 

6.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  in  b.c.  218,  Cn. 
Cornelius  Scipio  had  been  sent  to  Spain  to  oppose  Hasdrubal, 
and  had  soon  after  been  joined  by  his  brother  Publius.  The 
two  Scipios  remained  in  Spain  for  a  number  of  years,  ever 
harassing  and  checking  the  Carthaginians.  They  not  only 
prevented  Hasdrubal  from  sending  reinforcements  to  Hanni- 
bal, but  even  defeated  him  in  several  batdes.  At  the  same 
time  they  formed  connections  with  an.  African  cliief  Syphax, 
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who  then  attacked  Carthage.  But  in  the  year  b.c.  212,  the 
two  Scipios  were  slain  in  battle  within  thirty  days  of  each 
other,  and  their  armies  were  nearly  annihilated.  The  Romans 
lost  all  their  possessions  in  Spain  on  the  south-east  of  the 
Ibenis,  and  Hasdrubal  made  preparations  to  join  his  brother 
in  Italy.  At  Rome,  no  one  was  bold  enough  to  undertake 
the  command  of  a  new  army  in  Spain,  till  young  P.  Cornelius 
Sdpio,  the  son  of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  who  had  lately  been 
slain  in  Spain,  ofEered  to  do  so,  though  he  was  only  twenty- 
four  years  old.  This  young  man,  in  every  respect  a  most 
remarkable  person,  was  scarcely  inferior  as  a  general  to 
Hannibal  himself  and  afterwards  gained  the  imperishable 
glory  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war.  Immediately  on  his 
arrival  in  Spain,  B.C.  2x1,  things  took  a  different  turn,  and  in 
his  second  campaign,  he  took  New  Carthage,  the  most  im- 
portant  possession  of  the  Carthaginians.  By  mildness  and 
kindness  he  secured  the  attachment  of  many  of  the  Spanish 
chiefs,  and  his  authority  and  influence  became  so  great  that 
he  quite  eclipsed  Hasdrubal,  who  was  defeated  by  him  in 
B.C.  209,  in  a  great  battle  near  Bsecula.  But  notwithstanding 
this  discomfiture,  Hasdrubal  ventured  at  length  to  carry  out 
his  scheme  of  joining  Hannibal  in  Italy.  In  b.c.  207,  he  ar 
rived  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Alps,  and  after  some  delay 
in  Lombardy,  marched  through  eastern  Italy  to  join  his 
brother  in  Apulia,  but  he  was  opposed  by  the  consul  C. 
Claudius  Nero.  Hasdrubal,  while  attempting  to  cross  the 
river  Metaurus  in  Umbria,  was  attacked  by  the  Romans  by 
night.  He  himself  was  killed,  and  his  army,  unacquainted 
with  the  locality,  was  entirely  cut  to  pieces  before  Hannibal 
even  knew  of  his  arrival,  for  all  letters  had  been  intercepted. 
A  Roman  cut  off  the  head  of  Hasdrubal,  and  on  the  return  of 
the  army  to  Apulia,  flung  it  into  the  camp  of  Hannibal.  This 
was  the  first  intelligence  which  Hannibal  received  of  his 
brother's  misfortune,  and  in  it  he  read  his  own  fate. 

7.  After  these  occurrences,  Hannibal  confined  himself  to 
a  defensive  attitude  in  the  country  of  the  Bruttians,  who  still 
remained  faithful  to  him.  In  this  isolated  and  deserted  con* 
dition,  without  assistance  from  home,  and  without  allies  in 
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Italy,  he  displayed  the  greatest  heroism ;  he  maintained  him- 
self for  several  years,  and  whoever  attacked  him  had  to  pay 
dearly  for  it.  After  the  departure  of  Hasdrubal  from  Spain, 
the  Carthaginians  still  had  two  armies  there ;  but  their  ccxn- 
manders  were  not  able  to  cope  with  Sdpio,  who  gradually 
drove  them  out  of  Spain,  and  made  himself  master  of  the 
whole  of  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula.  Scipio  remained 
in  Spain  for  several  years,  pardy  engaged  in  chastising  the 
rebellious  tribes,  and  partly  in  organizing  the  administration 
of  the  conquered  country.  He  also  renewed  the  connection 
with  Syphax,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  him.  After  this, 
he  went  to  Rome,  where,  notwithstanding  his  youth,  he  was 
elected  consul  for  the  year  b.c.  205.  He  had,  however,  many 
powerful  enemies,  and  the  cautious  senate  did  not  approve  of 
his  proposal  to  make  a  descent  upon  Africa.  Sicily  was 
assigned  to  him  as  his  province,  and  he  obtained  permission 
to  sail  to  Africa,  if  he  thought  it  advantageous  for  die  republic. 
The  means  placed  at  his  disposal  were  very  scanty,  but  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  in  all  Italy  was  so  gieat,  that  he  was 
plentifully  provided  with  every  thing  by  their  voluntary  con- 
tributions. He  established  himself  at  Syracuse,  and  took 
Locri  in  southern  Italy. 

8.  When  all  preparations  had  been  made,  Scipio  in  b.c. 
ao4  crossed  over  into  Africa.  Syphax,  from  jealousy  of  the 
Numidian  king  Masinissa,  had  joined  the  Carthaginians,  while 
Masinissa  went  over  to  the  Romans.  With  his  assistance 
Scipio,  not  far  from  Utica,  set  fire  to  the  camp  of  Syphax  and 
the  Carthaginians,  which  consisted  of  tents  made  of  straw 
and  dry  branches ;  and  great  havoc  was  made  among  the 
enemies.  Syphax  fled  to  his  own  kingdom,  but  was  pursued 
and  taken  prisoner.  His  wife  Sophonisbe,  who  had  caused 
the  jealousy  between  him  and  Masinissa,  was  now  given  to  the 
latter  ;  but  afterwards  when  Scipio,  who  did  not  trust  her,  de- 
manded her  surrender,  Masinissa  poisoned  her.  The  last  hope 
of  Carthage  now  rested  upon  Hannibal,  and  a  message  was 
forthwith  sent  to  summon  him  to  return  to  Carthage.  He 
obeyed  the  call  without  hesitation,  but  with  a  heavy  heart,  && 
202.    Soon  after  his  arrival  he  had  an  interview  with  Si^io, 
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and  both  commanders  were  willing  to  come  to  terms ;  but  the 
Carthaginian  people,  elated  by  the  mere  presence  of  their 
great  general,  resolved  once  noore  to  try  the  fortune  of  arms. 
The  battle  of  Zama,  in  b.c.  202,  decided  between  the  two  na- 
tions. The  Carthaginians  fought  with  the  courage  of  despair ; 
but  the  day  was  lost,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  army  cut  to 
pieces.  Hannibal  himself  escaped  with  only  a  few  com* 
panions,  and  advised  his  countrymen  to  submit  to  necessity 
and  accept  the  terms  of  peace  o£Eered  by  Scipio.  Carthage 
was  obliged  to  surrender  all  Roman  deserters  and  prisoners 
without  ransom,  to  give  up  its  whole  fleet  with  the  exception 
of  ten  ships;  to  promise  to  abstain  from  war  with  foreign 
states  without  the  sanction  of  Rome,  to  indemnify  Masinissa 
for  his  losses,  and  to  pay  the  enormous  sum  of  ten  thousand 
talents  by  fifty  yearly  instalments.  This  peace  was  ratified  at 
Rome  in  B.a  201  ;  Scipio  then  returned  to  Rome  in  triumph, 
and  was  henceforth  distinguished  by  the  honorable  surname 
of  Africanus. 

9.  After  the  peace  Hannibal  showed  that  he  was  not  less 
great  as  a  statesman  and  politician  than  as  a  general ;  for  he 
did  all  he  could  to  heal  up  the  wounds  of  his  country  by  wiae 
reforms  in  the  administration.  But  not  only  did  the  Romans 
exert  their  influence  to  undermine  his  authority,  but  his  own 
countrymen  began  to  distrust  him,  so  that  the  greatest  man  of 
his  age  was  at  last  obliged  to  quit  his  country  as  an  exile,  B.c 
196,  and  seek  protection  at  the  court  of  an  eastern  despot^ 
Antiocbus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria.  His  hatred  of  the  Ro- 
mans, however,  remained  as  unquenchable  as  his  love  of  his 
own  country.  The  Roman  republic,  notwithstanding  the  fear- 
ful losses  it  had  sustained,  and  notwithstanding  the  enormous 
devastations  which  Italy  had  experienced  during  the  long  war, 
came  forth  from  the  struggle  more  powerful  than  ever.  She 
bad  conquered  Spain,  and  Carthage  and  Numidia  were  vir« 
tually  in  a  state  of  dependence  on  her.  Their  non-Italian 
possessions  now  obliged  the  Romans  to  keep  a  fleet ;  their 
name  was  known  far  and  wide,  and  foreign  states  and  princes 
eagerly  sought  their  friendship  and  alliance. 

10.  During  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war,  Macedonia 
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was  governed  by  the  young  and  talented,  but  faithless  and 
licentious  king  Philip.  His  fears  of  the  Romans  had  been 
already  excited  by  the  influence  they  had  acquired  in  the  east 
of  the  Adriatic  after  the  Illyrian  wars,  and  these  feelings 
were  fostered  by  Demetrius  of  Pharos.  After  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  when  the  power  of  Rome  seemed  to  be  broken,  he 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Hannibal,  in  which  all  the  countries 
on  the  east  of  the  Adriatic  were  secured  to  Philip,  while  Car 
thage  was  to  rule  over  the  west.  But  the  document  contain- 
ing the  treaty  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who  at  once 
adopted  energetic  measures  to  prevent  the  Macedonian  king 
irom  sending  succor  to  Hannibal.  Philip^  on  the  other  hand, 
instead  of  trying  to  support  his  great  ally,  spent  his  time  in 
useless  struggles  with  the  friends  of  the  Romans  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Greece.  A  petty  war  was  thus  carried  on  for  a 
period  of  ten  years,  from  B.a  215  to  205,  during  which  nei- 
ther party  gained  any  great  advantage.  A  peace  was  then 
concluded,  in  which  neither  the  Romans  nor  the  Macedonians 
had  any  honest  intentions,  for  Rome  having  to  make  every 
effort  against  the  Carthaginians  could  not  afford  at  the  same 
time  to  continue  the  war  against  Macedonia  with  vigor,  and 
wished  to  postpone  more  active  measures  until  the  close  of 
the  Hannibalian  war.  The  second  war  against  Macedonia 
broke  out  in  b.c.  200,  because  Philip  had  ravaged  Attica, 
which  was  allied  with  Rome.  This  war  was  at  first  carried 
on  with  little  energy  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  and  Philip, 
supported  by  the  Achaean  league  and  other  Greek  states,  was 
successful  for  a  time,  but  when  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus  in 
B.C.  198  undertook  the  command,  and  with  extraordinary  bold- 
ness attacked  the  enemy  in  his  own  country,  things  assumed  a 
different  aspect.  In  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae  the  Romans 
gained  a  complete  victory  over  Philip,  who  was  now  obliged 
to  conclude  a  peace,  in  which  he  recognized  the  independence 
of  Greece,  gave  up  a  great  part  of  his  fleet,  paid  a  large  sum 
of  money,  and  gave  hostages  as  security  for  his  future  con* 
duct.  This  peace  was  concluded  in  b.c.  197,  and  the  year 
after  Flamininus  solemnly  proclaimed  the  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence o£  Greece  at  the  Isthmian  games. 
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11.  The  rejoicing  of  the  Greeks  knew  no  bounds^  bat  it 
soon  became  evident  that  they  had  only  made  a  change  of 
masters^  the  Romans  having  stepped  into  the  place  of  the 
Macedonians.  The  enthusiasm  for  their  liberators  gradually 
subsided,  and  the  rude  iEtolians,  being  hostile  to  the  Romans, 
partly  because  they  did  not  consider  themselves  sufficiently 
rewarded  for  their  services,  and  pardy  because  they  hated 
Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  who  had  been  too  gently  treated 
by  the  Romans,  stirred  up  Antiochus  the  Great  to  a  war  against 
Rome.  In  this  attempt  they  were  supported  by  Hannibal, 
who  was  then  staying  at  the  king's  court  The  king  himself, 
moreover,  had  been  offended  by  the  Romans,  who  demanded 
Qiat  he  should  restore  the  Greek  states  in  Asia  Minor  to  in- 
dependence,  and  renounce  his  possessions  in  Thrace.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  B.C.  192,  on  the  invitation  of  the  ifitolians, 
Antiochus  crossed  over  into  Europe  ;  but  instead  of  following 
the  advice  of  Hannibal,  to  ally  himself  with  Philip  of  Mace- 
donia and  attack  the  Romans  in  Italy,  he  wasted  his  time  in 
festivities  and  amusements  in  Eubcea,  and  offended  Philip, 
while  the  Romans  rapidly  advanced  into  Thessaly.  In  B.C 
19  z  Antiochus  and  the  ^Etolians  were  met  at  Thermopylae  by 
the  Romans  under  M.  Acilius  Glabrio,  and  were  put  to  flight 
without  any  great  struggle.  The  iEtolians  now  sued  for  and 
obtained  peace,  for  the  Romans  were  desirous  to  continue  the 
war  against  Antiochus  in  Asia,  whither  he  had  fled  after  his 
defeat 

12.  In  B.C.  190,  a  Roman  army,  under  the  command  of  C. 
Laelius  and  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  (who  was  accompanied  by  his 
brother  P.  Scipio  Africanus),  crossed  over  into  Asia  with  an 
army  of  twenty  thousand  men.  As  the  haughty  king  still  re- 
fused to  accept  the  terms  offered  by  the  Romans,  a  great  bat- 
tle was  fought  near  Magnesia,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Sipylus, 
in  which  the  hosts  of  the  Syrians  were  unable  to  resist  the 
Roman  legions.  After  the  loss  of  this  battle  Antiochus  fled 
to  Syria  and  sued  for  peace,  which  was  granted  to  him  on 
condition  that  he  should  renounce  all  his  possessions  in  Asia 
west  of  mount  Taurus,  give  up  all  his  ships  of  war,,  and  pay 
a  large  sum  of  money.     He  was,  moreover,  required  not  to 
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interfere  In  the  affairs  of  the  alb'es  of  Rome,  and  to  delivei 
up  Hannibal.  This  peace  was  not  ratified  at  Rome  until 
&c.  i88.  The  countries  in  Asia  ceded  by  the  Syrian  king 
(including  Galatia,  which  was  conquered  soon  after),  were, 
for  the  present,  distributed  among  the  allies  of  Rome,  such  as 
the  Rhodians  and  Eumenes  of  Pergamus,  for  the  time  had  not 
yet  come  when  it  was  thought  desirable  to  constitute  them  as 
a  Roman  province.  Hannibal,  finding  that  his  life  was  not 
safe  in  Syria,  sought  and  found  protection  with  Prusias,  king 
of  Bithynia ;  but  when  this  prince  also  was  unable  to  protect 
him  against  the  restless  persecution  of  the  Romans,  the  un- 
happy Carthaginian  poisoned  himself  b.c.  183.  His  con- 
queror, Scipio  Africanus,  died  about  the  same  time ;  he  too 
spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  a  kind  of  exile,  into  which 
he  had  been  driven  by  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  his  enemies, 
though  he  had  in  some  measure  to  blame  his  own  overbearing 
haughtiness. 

13.  While  the  Romans  were  thus  engaged  in  making  vast 
conquests  in  the  East,  the  peace  had  been  disturbed  in  the 
north  of  Italy  by  the  Ligurians,  Insubrians,  and  Boians,  who 
commenced  hostilities  in  B.c.  200,  and  continued  them  until 
B.C.  181.  In  the  course  of  this  war,  during  which  many  a 
bloody  battle  was  fought,  these  nations  were  compelled  to 
submit  to  Rome,  and  the  Boians  seem  to  have  been  com^^ 
pletely  extirpated.  In  Spain,  too,  the  Romans  were  obliged 
to  maintain  their  dominion  sword  in  hand,  for,  after  the  de- 
parture of  Scipio,  the  cruelty  and  faithlessness  of  the  Ro- 
mans often  drove  the  Spaniards  into  rebellion  and  insurrec- 
tion. A  great  war  broke  out  there  in  b.c.  181,  and  continued 
to  rage  until  b.c.  179,  when  Tib.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  the 
father  of  the  two  celebrated  tribunes,  concluded  a  fair  and 
honorable  peace,  which  was  long  and  gratefully  remembered 
by  the  Spaniards. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

mOM  THS  THIRD  WAR  AGAINST  llACBDONIA  DOWN  tO   THB 
TIME  OF  THE  GRACCHI. 

1.  Though  Philip  of  Macedonia  had  assisted  the  Romans 
in  the  war  against  Antiochus,  still  he  cherished  an  implacable 
hatred  of  them,  and  when  in  b.c,  179  he  died,  he  bequeathed 
the  same  feelings  to  his  successor  Perseus,  who,  being  an  ille- 
gitimate son,  had  by  intrigues  and  calumnies  induced  his 
father  to  put  to  death  his  lawful  son  Demetrius.  No  sooner 
had  Perseus  ascended  the  throne  than  he  began  to  form  new 
alliances,  and  make  preparations  for  a  conflict  with  Rome, 
for  which  his  father  had  left  him  ample  means.  But  the  un- 
willingness he  felt  to  part  with  his  treasures,  and  his  ill-judged 
measures,  after  some  momentary  advantages,  brought  about  his 
downfall  When  defeated  by  jiEmilius  Paulus  at  Pydna  in  b.c. 
168,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,and,  together  with  his 
children,  treasures  and  friends,  was  led  in  triumph  through 
the  streets  of  Rome.  Macedonia  was  now  divided  into  four 
independent  districts,  with  republican  institutions,  and  made 
tributary  to  Rome.*  By  this  dismemberment  the  unity,  and 
with  it  the  strength  of  the  country  was  broken. 

2.  Greece,  too,  distracted  as  it  was  by  treachery,  intrigues, 
and  party  feuds,  was  hastening  towards  its  final  dissolution. 
Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Pydna,  one  thousand  of  the  most 
illustrious  Achaeans,  charged  with  having  secretly  supported 
Perseus,  were  sent  to  Italy  to  be  tried.  Among  them  was  the 
great  historian  Polybius.  But  instead  of  being  allowed  to 
account  for  their  conduct,  they  were  kept  as  hostages  and 
prisoners.  After  seventeen  years,  b.c.  151,  when  death  had 
reduced  their  number  to  three  hundred,  they  were  permitted 
to  return  to  their  country.  A  similar  charge  was  brought 
i^gaiDst  the  wealthy  and  powerful  island  of  Rhodes,  which,  in 

•  Compare  p*  353,  loU. 
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consequence,  lost  its  Asiatic  possessions,  and  was  obliged 
to  recognize  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  About  nineteen  years 
after  the  battle  of  Pydna,  B.C  149,  Andriscus,  a  runaway 
slave,  came  forward,  and,  pretending  to  be  a  son  of  the  late 
king  Perseus,  claimed  the  throne  of  Macedonia.  Many  Ma* 
cedonians  flocked  around  his  standard,  being  encouraged  by 
the  outbreak  of  a  third  war  against  Carthage,  in  which  it 
was  hoped  that  Rome  would  be  defeated.  But  the  prastor 
Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  crushed  the  pretender  and  his  followers, 
in  B.  c.  148,  in  a  battle  near  Pydna.  Some  years  after  this, 
Macedonia  was  constituted  as  a  Roman  province. 

3.  Metellus  was  still  engaged  in  Macedonia  when  the 
Romans  called  upon  the  Achasans  to  dismiss  Lacedsemon  and 
several  other  cities  from  their  confederacy;  the  Achasans 
assembled  at  Corinth  treated  the  Roman  ambassadors,  who 
communicated  this  demand,  with  insult  and  violence.  This 
act  led  to  a  war,*  and  in  b.c.  147,  Metellus,  after  settling  the 
affairs  of  Macedonia,  advanced  southward,  and  defeated  the 
Achaeans  in  hvo  battles,  at  Thermopylae,  and  at  Scarpheia 
m  Locris  But  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  honor  of  bringing 
the  war  to  a  close  to  the  rude  L.  Mummius,  who,  after  a 
victory  at  Leucopetra  on  the  Isthmus,  took  and  destroyed 
the  wealthy  city  of  Corinth  b.c.  146,  and  then  traversed  Greece, 
but  especially  Peloponnesus,  spreading  desolation  wluirever 
he  appeared.  The  inhabitants  of  Corinth  and  other  places 
were  partly  put  to  the  sword,  and  partly  sold  as  slaves ;  the 
treasures  of  art  were  ruthlessly  destroyed,  or  carried  away 
to  Rome,  to  adorn  the  palaces  and  villas  of  the  nobles. 
Greece,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  made  a 
Roman  province,  under  the  name  of  Achaia,  till  many  years 
later.  Under  the  oppressive  administration  of  the  Romans, 
the  prosperity  of  the  once  flourishing  little  states  gradually 
died  away,  and  scarcely  a  trace  was  left  of  the  ancient  patriot- 
bm  and  love  of  liberty.  The  Spartans  continued  to  indulge 
their  warlike  propensities  by  serving  as  mercenaries  in  the 
armies  of  foreign  powers,  while  the  Athenians  continued  t« 
be  valued  by  the  Romans  as  scholars,  artists,  poets,  actorii 

*  Coapan  p.  335,  foU. 
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and  dancers,  who  contributed  to  the  entertainment  and 
amusement  of  their  haughty  conquerors,  though  they  rarely 
succeeded  in  gaining  their  esteem  and  respect.  As  a  seat  of 
learning,  however,  Athens  continued  to  maintain  its  rank  as 
one  of  the  principal  places  in  the  ancient  world,  to  which  men 
fond  of  ease  and  letters,  flocked  from  all  parts,  as  to  a  great 
university. 

4«  The  peace  which  Carthage  had  concluded  with  Rome 
in  B.C.  201,  lasted  for  more  than  half  a  century,  during  which 
period  the  Carthaginians,  by  industry,  commerce,  and  agricul- 
ture, to  some  extent  recovered  their  former  prosperity.  But 
this  prosperity  only  gave  fresh  fuel  to  the  national  hatred  of 
the  Romans,  and  excited  their  jealousy  and  fear.  Masinissa, 
the  neighbor  of  Carthage,  who  enjoyed  the  favor  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  seems  even  to  have  been  instigated  by  them, 
Delected  no  opportunity  of  harassing  and  annoying  the 
reviving  state.  The  Roman  Cato,  who  was  infatuated  by  a 
blind  hatred  of  Carthage,  partly  perhaps  because  the  Cartha- 
ginians had  rejected  his  proffered  mediation  between  them 
and  Masinissa,  and  partly  from  a  real  though  unfounded  fear 
of  the  growing  power  of  Carthage,  ui]gred  in  every  speech  he 
made  in  the  senate  the  necessity  of  crushing  the  African 
republia  Masinissa,  who  well  knew  the  feelings  of  the  party 
at  Rome  hostile  to  Carthage,  and  was  sure  not  only  of  im- 
punity, but  of  support  and  protection,  increased  his  own 
dominion  at  the  expense  of  Carthage,  and  by  constant  dis- 
putes and  vexations  drove  the  Carthaginians  to  the  necessity 
of  defending  their  rights  by  force  of  arms,  because  Rome^ 
when  appealed  to,  either  delayed  pronouncing  sentence,  or 
decided  in  favor  of  the  aggressor.  The  Romans,  gladlv 
seizing  the  opportunity,  charged  the  Carthaginians  with  h^^v- 
ing  broken  the  peace.  The  people  of  Carthage  implored 
their  mercy ;  and  to  assure  them  that  they  had  no  hostile 
intentions,  they  not  only  sent  three  hundred  of  their  noblest 
citizens  as  hostages  to  Rome,  but  delivered  up  all  their  ships 
and  arras.  Thb  happened  in  b.c.  149 ;  and  when  all  this 
was  done,  the  Romans  further  demanded  that  Carthage 
should  be  razed  to  the  ground,  and  that  the  inhabitants 
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should  build  a  new  town  for  themadTes  at  a  liMnnfT'  of 
many  miles  from  the  sea.  The  treacfaeiDus  and  insolent 
nature  of  this  demand  drove  the  people  to  despair  and  mad- 
ness ;  they  resolved  to  perish  under  the  ruins  of  their  own 
houses  rather  than  yield  to  such  insolence.  A  bold  patriotic 
spirit  seized  all  ranks  and  all  ages,  and  the  women  cheerfully 
sacrificed  all  their  finery  upon  the  altar  of  their  country.  The 
whole  city  was  at  once  changed  into  a  military  camp,  temples 
were  transformed  into  manufactories  of  anns»  and  nothing 
was  spared  that  could  serve  to  deliver  the  country  from  its 
impending  doom.  Such  a  spirit  was  too  much  even  lor  the 
Romans  legions,  accustomed  as  they  were  to  conquest  and 
victory.  Several  times  they  were  repulsed,  and  thrown  into 
such  a  perilous  condition,  that  at  last  the  Romans  found  it 
necessary  to  appoint  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  iEmilianas,  the  son 
of  i£milius  Paulus^  who  had  been  adopted  into  the  family  of 
the  Scipios,  to  the  consulship  for  b.c.  147.  He  had  not  yet 
attained  the  age  to  qualify  him  for  the  consulship^  bvt  he  had 
already  given  proofs  of  the  highest  military  taknt  Even  he, 
however,  was  not  able  to  take  the  city,  which  ofiEered  a  mtmt 
desperate  resistance,  until  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  fay 
the  most  fearful  famine,  and  even  then,  he  had  to  conqoer 
every  inch  of  ground,  during  a  murderous  light  in  the  streets 
of  Carthage,  which  lasted  for  six  days,  B.C.  146.  The  fuiy 
of  the  enraged  soldiers,  and  a  conflagration  which  continoed 
without  interruption  for  seventeen  days,  changed  tbe  on«e 
proud  mistress  of  the  Mediterranean  into  a  heap  of  mins. 
A  small  number  of  determined  Carthaginians,  who  had  man- 
fully defended  the  temple  of  iEsculapius,  the  highest  point  in 
the  city,  when  they  saw  that  all  was  hopeless,  set  fire  to  the 
temple,  and  found  their  death  in  the  flames.  Fifty  thousand 
inhabitants,  who  escaped  from  the  carnage,  are  said  to  hare 
been  sold  into  slavery  by  Scipio,  who,  from  this  conquest, 
like  his  great  namesake,  obtained  the  surname  Africanus. 
The  territory  of  Carthage  was  changed  into  tlie  Roman  prov- 
ince of  Africa,  and  a  curse  was  pronounced  upon  tiie  sle 
«f  the  ancient  city,  that  it  might  never  be  rebuilt 

5.  Rome  had  now  become  virtually  the  mistress  of  all  tlifi 
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countries  round  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  for  the  few 
states,  such  as  Numidia,  Egypt,  and  Pergamus,  which  still 
enjoyed  a  nominal  independence,  were  destined  at  no  di^ant 
period  to  lose  even  this  appearance  of  freedom,  for  Rome 
had  become  coitions  that  she  must  rule  the  world.  This 
destiny  of  Rome,  however,  was  not  the  effect  of  any  settled 
plan  of  her  rulers  or  statesmen ;  it  was  rather  the  result  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  she  was  forced,  often  very  reluctantly,  for  the 
sake  of  her  own  peace  and  safety,  to  continue  her  conquests  at 
an  inconvenient  distance.  We  have  seen  that  newly  conquered 
countries  were  sometimes  not  even  retained,  but  given  to  those 
who  had  assisted  Rome  in  conquering  them.  But  great  as  was 
the  prosperity  abroad,  at  home  the  cancer  of  poverty  was 
eating  deeply  into  the  vital  parts  of  the  state,  while  the  upper 
classes  indulged  in  every  kind  of  foreign  luxury.  The  politi- 
cal constitution  had  been  finally  fixed  long  ago,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  patricians  and  plebeians  was  no  longer  thought 
of.  But  although  not  recognized  by  law,  a  new  aristocracy 
(^bilesy  opHmates)  had  arisen  which  based  its  claims  upon 
wealth  and  more  especially  upon  family  honors  ;  that  is,  those 
who  could  boast  of  a  long  list  of  ancestors  who  had  been 
invested  with  the  great  offices  of  the  republic  looked  upon 
themselves  as  being  entitled  to  the  same  honors,  whereas 
those  who  had  no  such  ancestors  to  refer  to  were  virtually 
almost  excluded,  and  stigmatized  by  the  name  of  obscure 
persons  {pbscuri)  ;  and  if  any  such  person  succeeded  in  raising 
himself  to  the  highest  dignity,  he  was  styled  an  upstart  (novus 
homo).  Henceforth,  therefore,  the  struggle  in  the  republic 
was  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  between  those  who  were 
in  possession  of  all  the  material  and  political  powers,  and 
diose  who  possessed  neither,  but  were  anxious  to  secure,  at 
least,  the  means  of  living. 

6.  Ever  since  the  Romans  had  formed  connections  with 
the  Greeks  in  southern  Italy,  and  still  more  after  the  Illyrian 
and  Macedonian  wars,  the  intellectual  superiority  of  the  Greeks 
had  manifested  its  influence  in  all  the  departments  of  public 
and  private  life.  Greek  gods  and  Greek  forms  of  worship 
were  adopted  at  a  very  early  period,  and  threw  many  parts 
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of  the  ancient  national  or  Italian  religion  so  much  into  Aa 
shade,  that  they  became  mere  matters  of  antiquarian  curiosity 
whose  meaning  and  import  were  forgotten.  Gfeek  education 
and  an  acquaintance  with  Greek  arts  and  literature  were  re- 
garded as  necessary  by  the  best  among  the  Roman  famHies, 
and  no  one  can  say  to  what  this  hellenizing  spirit  might  have 
ledf  had  it  not  been  checked  by  a  party  which  still  dung 
tenaciously  to  the  ancient  and  simple  ways  of  their  anoestocs. 
Tlus  party  was  headed  by  M.  Pordus  Cato^  who  in  his  censor- 
ship manfully  struggled  against  the  prevailing  fashion^and 
made  his  name  proverbial  as  Caio  emsorius.  The  foreign  in- 
fluence which  he  combated  showed  itself  not  only  in  education 
and  in  literature,  which  was  at  first  little  more  than  transla- 
tion and  adaptation  from  the  Greek,  but  extended  over  the 
whole  life  of  the  Romans,  and  was  seen  in  the  luxuries  of 
dress  and  kA  the  table,  in  the  affectation  of  polished  manners, 
and  in  sensual  enjoyments  j  for  along  with  the  ridies  of  tiie 
East  the  conquerors  also  imported  its  follies  and  vices.  In 
B.C  155  Cato  carried  a  decree  ordering  the  three  Greek  phi- 
losophers, Carneades,  Diogenes,  and  Critolaus,  who  had  been 
sent  to  Rome  as  ambassadors  from  Athens,  and  attracted 
crowds  of  young  men  to  their  lectures,  to  quit  the  dty.  Long 
before  this  time  it  had  been  found  necessaiy  to  prohibit  the 
celebration  of  the  Bacchic  festivals  {Bacchanaha\  which  had 
been  introduced  from  southern  Italy  and  formed  a  focus  for 
every  vice  and  licentiousness.  Cato  endeavored  to  counter- 
act the  evil  tendency  not  only  by  legal  enactments,  but  by 
literary  productions,  such  as  his  works  on  agriculture,  the 
foundation  of  Rome's  greatness,  and  on  tiie  Italian  nations, 
whose  history  formed  as  strong  a  contrast  to  that  of  Rome  in 
bis  time,  as  his  own  frugal  and  simple  mode  of  life,  and  his 
old-fashioned  cheerfulness  in  his  sodal  drdes,  did  to  the 
lavish  extravagance  and  fashionable  refinement  of  his  op- 
ponents. But  still  the  very  example  of  Cato,  who  himsdf 
commenced  the  study  of  Greek  in  his  old  age,  shows  that 
obstinate  partiality  for  what  is  old  and  estaUished  must 
ultimately  give  way  to  the  onward  movement  which  nothing 
can  compietdy  stop. 
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7.  The  wealth  carried  to  Italy  after  the  Punic,  Mace- 
donian, and  Syrian  wars  was  immense,  and  exercised  the 
greatest  influence  upon  the  manners  and  morality  of  the 
Romans.  The  families  from  whom  the  highest  magistrates 
and  generals  were  taken,  accumulated  such  enormous  iiches, 
as  to  be  able  to  live  more  like  princes  than  plain  citizens  of 
the  republic.  Their  humble  dwellings  were  exchanged  for 
stately  villas  surrounded  by  parks,  and  filled  with  the  most 
costly  furniture  and  the  most  precious  works  of  art,  of  which 
they  had  stripped  the  conquered  countries  and  cities.  In 
the  acquisition  of  these  treasures  they  were  not  very  scrupu« 
lous  as  to  the  means  employed,  whence  the  constant  com- 
plaints about  bribery,  avarice,  and  oppression  in  the  provinces. 
The  ladies  especially^  who  pK>ssessed  much  more  influence 
at  Rome  than  in  Greece,  indulged  in  extravagant  luxuries 
and  dress,  against  which  the  laws  proved  powerless.  The 
immorality  and  degeneracy  of  the  wealthy  were  but  too  soon 
communicated  to  the  great  body  of  the  people.  The  ancient 
and  frugal  mode  of  life,  as  well  as  the  laborious  pursuit  of 
agriculture,  was  more  and  more  abandoned.  The  young  men 
preferred  military  service  abroad,  where  their  toil  was  re- 
warded with  wealth  and  enjoyment,  to  the  peaceful  employ- 
ments  at  home ;  the  soldiers  always  liked  best  to  serve  under 
a  commander  who  was  willing  to  allow  them  the  greatest 
license,  and  as  his  elevation  depended  upon  their  votes  in  the 
assembly,  the  men  aspiring  to  high  offices  neglected  no  means 
of  gaining  popularity,  however  immoral  or  illegal  they  might 
be.  This  hunting  after  popularity  was,  and  remained,  one 
of  the  most  fatal  disorders  of  the  Roman  republic.  The 
wealthy  vied  with  one  another  to  win  the  favor  of  the  mul- 
titude by  splendid  games  and  exhibitions,  of  which  the  Ro- 
mams  were  always  passionately  fond ;  and  by  this  means  the 
people  were  demoralized  and  corrupted.  Their  sense  of 
hon'>r  was  stifled,  and  with  it  the  source  of  virtue  dried  up. 
The  public  games  exhibited  at  Rome  for  the  amusement  of 
the  multitude  show  that  the  influence  of  Greek  culture  had 
afiEected  only  the  surface  of  the  great  body  of  the  Romans ; 
for  while  in  Greece  the  national  games  were  a  stimulus  to 
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great  and  noble  efforts  in  war  and  in  peace,  die  gladiatoriai 
and  animal  fights  of  the  Roman  circus  produced  and  could 
produce  no  other  effect  than  that  of  fostering  a  delight  in 
cruelty  and  bloodshed,  and  of  familiarizing  the  people  with 
scenes  that  ought  to  have  filled  them  with  disgust  and  horror. 

8.  Reckless  extravagance  was  indulged  in  not  only  by  the 
wealthy  but  also  by  the  poorer  classes,  so  that  Rome  has  not 
unfitly  been  called  "  an  abyss  which  no  treasures  were  able  to 
fill  up."  The  natural  consequence  was  poverty  and  distress, 
with  all  the  evils  that  generally  accompany  them.  Usurers 
filled  their  coffers  from  the  misery  of  thousands,  who,  not- 
withstanding their  wretched  condition,  looked  upon  themselves 
as  the  lords  of  the  earth,  and  treated  with  contempt  those 
unfortunate  foreigners  whom  war  had  reduced  to  slavery.  A 
most  lucrative  trade  was  at  this  time  carried  on  in  slaves,  and 
some  of  the  best  among  the  Romans  did  not  disdain  to  enrich 
themselves  by  the  odious  traffic.  The  rude  and  half-savage 
natives  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica  (probably  Ligurians  mixed 
with  Iberians),  who  were  employed  for  coarse  labor,  were 
sold  at  a  very  low  price,  while  the  more  educated  and  refined 
Greeks  and  Asiatics,  who  served  as  secretaries,  readers, 
teachers,  tutors,  and  domestic  servants,  often  fetched  very 
high  prices  in  the  market.  But  notwithstanding  all  these  symp- 
toms of  internal  decay,  Rome's  outward  prosperity  was  ever 
increasing,  and  the  great  public  works,  highroads,  canals,  and 
aqueducts,  are  sufficient  attestations  of  the  lofty  spirit  and 
persevering  energy  of  this  wonderful  people. 

9.  The  optimates,  amassing  their  wealth  chiefly  in  the 
provinces,  were  ever  eager  for  fresh  wars  and  conquests. 
When  appointed  governors  of  foreign  provinces  under  the  tide 
of  proconsul  or  praetor,  they  generally  looked  more  to  tteii 
own  interests  than  to  the  welfare  of  the  provincials.  As  the 
Roman  government  did  not  itself  levy  the  taxes  in  the  prov- 
inces, but  left  this  duty  to  wealthy  capitalists  {publicant)^  who 
paid  to  the  state  a  stipulated  sum,  and  then  obtained  the 
right  either  themselves  or  through  their  agents  to  collect  the 
taxes  and  duties,  a  wide  field  for  extordon  and  cruel  oppres- 
sion was  left  open,  and  the  most  enormous  sums  were  carried 
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to  Ita«y  from  the  provinces.  What  was  left  by  the  publicani 
was  speedily  absorbed  by  hungry  usurers  and  money-lendersi 
who  usually  inundated  a  counliy  as  soon  as  it  became  a  Ro- 
man province ;  hence  a  few  years  were  often  sufficient  to  ruin 
the  prosperity  of  a  whole  country.  There  existed,  it  is  true, 
laws  against  extortion  {de  rtfetundis)  in  the  provinces,  and 
provincials  might  seek  redress  from  the  Roman  senate  ;  but 
as  the  judges  were  taken  from  the  senators,  who  either  had 
been  guilty  of  Uie  same  crime,  or  were  looking  forward  to 
similar  opportunities  of  enriching  themselves,  the  accused 
generally  escaped  unpunished,  or  were  sentenced,  for  the  sake 
of  appearance,  to  pay  a  small  fine. 

10.  Sometimes  the  misrule  of  the  governors  and  the  extor- 
tion of  the  publicani  drove  the  provincials  into  despair  and 
rebellion.  The  first  instances  of  this  kind  occurred  in  Lusitania 
in  Spain,  where  Ser.  Sulpicius  Gaiba,  after  having  suffered  a 
severe  defeat,  by  his  avarice  and  cruelty  called  forth  a  gen- 
eral insurrection.  Galba  treacherously  causing  the  people  to 
appear  before  him  without  arms,  ordered  them  all  to  be 
massacred.  Viriathus,  a  common  Lusitanian,  but  a  brave 
and  patriotic  soldier,  who  escaped  on  that  fearful  day,  rallied 
round  him  as  many  of  his  countrymen  as  he  could,  and  for  a 
period  of  eig^t  years,  from  B.C.  148  to  140,  carried  on  a  war 
which  was  most  disastrous  to  the  Romans.  In  b.c.  141  a  peace 
was  concluded  with  him,  in  which  the  Romans  were  obliged 
to  recognize  him  as  their  friend  and  ally ;  but  regarding  this 
as  an  intolerable  humiliation,  they  renewed  the  war  in  the 
year  following,  and  got  rid  of  their  enemy  only  by  hiring  as- 
sassins, who  murdered  him  in  his  own  tent.  The  Lusitanians 
continued  the  war  for  a  few  years  longer,  but  were  in  the  end 
obliged  to  submit,  b.c.  137. 

'II.  Even  before  this  war  was  brought  to  a  close,  another 
kad  broken  out  with  the  Celtiberians  in  b.c.  143.  Their  capi- 
tal was  Numantia,  a  city  renowned  in  the  history  of  Spain  for 
the  brave  and  noble  resistance  it  offered  to  the  valor  of  the 
Roman  legions.  It  was  situated  on  a  lofty  eminence  on  the 
opper  Durius,  and  held  out  against  the  besieging  and  block- 
ading armies  for  a  period  of  five  years.    In  B.&  137  the  Nth 
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mandnes  put  the  consul  C  Hostilius  Mancinus  in  a  situatio« 
so  perilous,  that  he  was  obliged  to  conclude  a  peace  with  them^ 
in  which  their  independence  was  recognized.  But  the  senate 
again  resorted  to  the  miserable  expedient  which  had  been 
adopted  after  the  defeat  of  Caudium :  Mancinus  was  to  be 
delivered  up  to  the  Numantines,  and  the  war  to  be  resumed 
with  renewed  vigor.  The  brave  mountaineers  remained 
undismayedi  and  for  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  destroyer  of 
Carthage,  was  reserved  the  unenviable  task  of  torturing  to 
death  the  heroic  citizens  of  Numantia.  When  he  received 
the  command  of  the  Roman  army  he  conducted  the  si^^  with 
the  utmost  vigor.  The  besieged  suffered  from  the  most 
frightful  famine,  and  for  some  time  fed  upon  the  corpses  of 
their  fellow-cidzens.  At  last,  in  b.c.  133,  they  were  obliged 
to  surrender,  and  having  first  killed  their  wives  and  children, 
they  threw  open  the  gates.  Their  number  was  very  small,  and 
in  consequence  of  their  long  sufferings,  their  features  hardly 
resembled  those  of  human  beings.  Sdpio  then  destroyed 
the  mountain  fortress,  the  ruins  of  which,  not  far  from  Soria, 
are  sdll  a  monument  of  the  noble  struggle  for  freedom  and 
independence.  Spain  now  became  a  Roman  province,  and 
being  exhausted,  remained  quiet  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
but  fresh  acts  of  oppression  afterwards  gave  rise  to  new  wars. 
12.  In  the  same  year  in  which  Numanda  fell,  Attains,  king 
of  Pergamus,  died,  and  in  his  will  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to 
the  Roman  people,  probably  in  compliance  with  an  express 
demand  of  the  senate.  Soon  afterwards,  B.c.  131,  Aristonicus^ 
a  reladon  of  the  late  king,  came  forward  to  claim  the  kingdom 
as  his  lawful  inheritance.  Finding  many  supporters,  he  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  general  insurrection  of  the  Lydians 
and  lonians.  The  war,  in  which  the  Romans  sustained  seri- 
ous losses,  was  continued  into  the  year  b.c.  130,  when  M. 
Perpema  brought  it  to  a  close  Aristonicus  was  taken  pris- 
oner and  carried  to  Rome  in  triumph.  The  kingdom  of  Per- 
gamus, with  the  excepdon  of  Phrygia,  which  was  given  to 
Mithridates  V.,  king  of  Pontus,  as  a  reward  for  his  assistance, 
was  now  constituted  as  a  Roman  province  under  the  Qame  nH 
Asia. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ntOM  THE  TIMS  OF  THE  GRACCHI   DOWN  TO  THB  FISST  WAR 
AGAINST  MITHRIDATES. 

I.  The  new  aristocracy  of  the  optimates,  which  had  grad- 
oaUy  been  formed  after  the  two  ancient  estates  of  the  patri* 
cians  and  plebeians  had  been  placed  upon  a  footing  of  politi- 
cal equality,  not  only  endeavored  to  exclude  all  m&vi  Aomimts 
£pofn  the  great  offices  of  the  republic,  but  also  maintained 
themselves,  like  the  patricians  of  old,  in  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  the  ager  puhliais^  which  in  fact  they  regarded  as  their 
private  property,  neither  heeding  the  limitation  fixed  by  the 
Lidaian  law,  nor  particularly  scrupulous  about  paying  the 
rent  to  the  treasury.  The  number  of  these  optimates  was 
comparatively  small,  but  they  held  in  their  hands  the  admin- 
istration of  die  republic  and  the  provinces,  and  they  alone 
earned  glory,  wealth,  and  triumphs  by  foreign  wars,  while  the 
great  body  of  the  people  were  oppressed  by  the  constant 
necessity  <A  serving  in  the  armies,  and  were  suffering  from 
want,  for  the  booty  taken  in  war  generally  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  generals  and  other  optimates.  Nay,  it  would 
appear  that  in  some  instances  the  wealthy  landed  proprietor 
by  hraud  or  violence  deprived  his  weaker  neighbor  of  his  small 
patrimony,  and  reduced  him  and  his  family  to  be^ary.  In 
this  manner  the  optimates  amassed  enormous  riches,  while 
multitudes  were  pining  in  abject  poverty.  The  class  of  small 
landed  proprietors,  who  once  had  constituted  the  strength  of 
the  republic,  had  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  instead  of 
them  there  had  arisen  a  body  of  citizens  without  property, 
•pending  their  life  in  idleness,  and  ready  to  sell  their  political 
Urthright  for  miserable  bribes.  Their  number  had,  mofe* 
over,  been  increased  by  the  admission  of  strangers  and  freed* 
men  to  the  franchise.  So  long  as  the  wealthy  landed  proprie- 
tors  had  cultivated  their  princely  estates  {iatifisndia)  hj  free 
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peasants  or  clients,  no  alarming  symptoms  showed  themselTeai 
because  the  impoverished  husbandman  might  support  himself 
and  his  family  at  least  by  working  as  an  agricultural  laborer; 
but  when  the  avarice  of  the  nobles  led  them  to  employ  hordes 
of  slaves  on  their  estates  instead  of  free  laborers,  who  weie 
now  abandoned  as  homeless  wanderers  in  their  own  country,  a 
few  of  the  nobler  natures  among  the  Romans  began  to  feel 
uneasy,  and  were  prompted  by  a  feeling  of  humanity  to  devise 
A  remedy  for  the  ever  increasing  evil. 

2.  Formerly  the  people  in  the  coraitia  had  voted  openly, 
but  in  B.C.  139  the  Gabinian  law  introduced  the  vote  by  ballot 
in  the  election  of  magistrates,  and  two  years  later  the  same 
practice  was  extended  by  the  Cassian  law  to  the  popular 
courts  of  law.  By  these  measures  the  influence  of  the  opti- 
mates  over  the  poor  became  only  more  pernicious ;  the  multi- 
tude became  more  venal,  and  the  nobles  had  the  best  oppor- 
tunities, by  bribing  or  purchasing  votes,  and  by  manumitting 
dieir  slaves,  to  carry  the  elections  according  to  their  own 
wishes  and  interests.  These  evils  might  have  been  remedied 
by  creating  an  independent  middle  class,  either  by  distribu- 
ting the  public  land,  of  which  the  state  possessed  a  vast  amount, 
among  the  poor,  or  by  conferring  the  full  franchise  upon  the 
Latins.  The  latter  of  these  remedies  was  unpalatable  to  the 
pride  and  ambition  of  the  ruling  people,  and  the  former  to 
the  avarice  and  selfishness  of  the  Roman  nobility.  The  fears 
of  the  humane  and  truly  patriotic  citizens  must  have  been 
increased  by  what  was  just  happening  in  Sicily,  where  a  war 
of  the  slaves,  commanded  by  Eunus,  one  of  their  number, 
broke  out  in  b.c.  134  against  the  free  population,  and  was 
carried  on  with  the  horrors  common  in  wars  of  slaves  who 
break  their  chains.  It  raged  for  more  than  two  years,  and 
opwards  of  twenty  thousand  slaves  are  said  to  have  been 
killed. 

3.  Occurrences  like  these,  which  showed  to  what  disas- 
trous consequences  the  present  system,  if  persevered  in,  might 
ultimately  lead,  emboldened  the  noble  and  patriotic  tribune, 
Tib.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  a  son  of  Cornelia,  the  daughter 
of  the  elder  Scipio  Africanus,  in  &c.  133,  to  come  forward 
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as  the  friend  and  champion  of  the  poor.  He  proposed  the 
re-enactment  of  the  Lidnian  law,  which  had,  in  fact,  never 
been  repealed,  but  had  in  the  course  of  time  become  a  dead 
letter.  No  one,  accordingly,  was  to  be  allowed  to  possess 
more  than  five  hundred  jugera  of  public  land ;  the  surplus 
was  to  be  taken  from  the  actual  possessors,  and  distributed 
in  small  lots  as  full  property  among  poor  citizens.  A  com- 
mission of  three  men  was  to  be  appointed  to  superintend  the 
measurement  and  distribution  ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  was 
proposed  that  the  property  which  had  just  been  bequeathed 
to  the  Roman  people  by  king  Attains  of  Pergamus,  should  be 
distributed  among  the  poor  to  enable  them  to  purchase  stock 
and  the  necessary  agricultural  implements.  The  optimates, 
.headed  by  the  violent  and  stubborn  Scipio  Nasica,  opposed 
the  bill  with  all  their  might,  and  by  intrigues  induced  another 
tribune,  Octavius,  to  put  his  veto  on  the  proposal  of  his 
colleague,  in  which  scheme  they  succeeded  the  more  easily, 
because  Octavius,  too,  possessed  more  of  the  public  land  than 
the  law  allowed.  Gracchus  left  no  means  untried  to  induce 
his  colleague  to  give  up  hb  opposition  ;  but  all  was  in  vain  ; 
avarice  and  the  instigations  of  the  optimates  prevailed.  Grac- 
chus thus  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  either  giving 
op  his  noble  and  patriotic  scheme,  or  depriving  his  colleague 
of  his  powers.  He  adopted  the  latter  course,  and  in  the 
assembly  of  the  people,  which  was  numerously  attended  by 
men  from  the  country,  he  proposed  the  deposition  of  Octavius. 
This  plan  succeeded ;  Octavius  was  stripped  of  his  (^ce,  and 
a  new  tribune  being  elected  in  his  stead,  the  bill  of  Gracchus 
was  passed.  This  procedure,  which  was  contrary  to  estab- 
lished usage,  gave  his  opponents  a  handle  against  him,  and 
they  now  endeavored  to  persuade  the  people  that  Gracchus 
aimed  at  subverting  the  constitution,  and  even  spread  the 
malicious  report  that  his  object  was  to  make  himself  king  of 
Rome.  The  people  in  their  ignorance  allowed  themselves  to 
be  misguided,  and  notwithstanding  the  purity  of  his  inten- 
tions, Gracchus  found  that  his  popularity  was  decreasing. 
When  at  the  approaching  election  of  the  tribunes  for  the  next 
year  he  again  presented  himself   as  a  candidate,  the   opti 
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mates  and  their  followers  created  a  tumult,  in  which  the 
illustrious  tribune  was  slain,  together  with  three  hundred  ol 
his  friends  and  followers.  These  scenes  of  bloodshed  were 
followed  by  every  kind  of  persecution,  in  which  the  nobles 
took  bloody  revenge  for  the  fears  they  had  endured  of  being 
deprived  of  their  illegal  possessions.  During  the  night  after 
the  murder,  Caius,  the  brother  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  wished 
to  have  the  body  of  his  brother  removed  and  decently  buried, 
but  was  prevented ;  and  before  daybreak,  it  was  thrown  into 
the  Tiber,  together  with  those  of  all  the  others  who  had  fallen 
during  the  tumult. 

4.  The  aristocracy  had  gained  a  complete  triumph,  and 
made  bloody  use  of  it ;  but  the  tribunes  also  had  become 
aware  of  their  power,  and  the  years  which  now  follow  are 
marked  by  several  popular  enactments.  The  triumvirs  were 
to  superintend  the  carrying  into  effect  of  the  agrarian  law^ 
but  the  optimates  continued  to  obstruct  their  working  in  every 
possible  way,  and  contrived,  by  appointments  abroad,  to  re- 
move from  the  city  those  men  whose  spirit  and  energy  they 
had  most  reason  to  dread.  But  all  their  machinations  did  not 
prevent  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  the  younger  and  more 
talented  brother  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  after  the  lapse  of  ten 
years,  from  offering  himself  for  the  tribuneship.  He  was 
elected  to  the  office  for  the  year  b.c.  123,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  carried  a  great  many  laws,  all  intended  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  poor  an\l  to  weaken  the  power  of  the 
senate  and  the  nobles.  One  of  them  was  a  re^nactment  ol 
liis  brother's  agrarian  law.  The  popularity  he  thus  acquired 
secured  his  re-election  for  the  next  year.  He  commenced  hb 
operations  of  the  second  year  by  an  enactment,  transferring 
the  trial  of  political  offences  from  the  courts  composed  of 
senators  to  courts  consisting  of  equites  or  wealthy  capitalists. 
By  this  means,  the  offenders,  generally  senators,  ceased  to  be 
tried  by  their  peers,  but  became  subject  to  courts  composed 
of  quite  a  different  class  of  men,  who  seemed  less  likely  to 
screen  offenders  or  make  justice  a  purchaseable  article.  This 
law  remained  in  force  until  the  time  of  Sulla.  Gracchus' 
great  eloquence  and  noble  nature  created  for  him  a  numerous 
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and  pofwerful  party  of  supporters  among  the  poorer  classes. 
Those  momentary  wants  he  endeavored  to  relieve  by  employ* 
ing  them  in  making  public  roads  and  constructing  public 
buildings^  His  labors  proceeded  as  satisfactorily  as  could  be 
expected;  but  when,  urged  on  by  his  somewhat  vehement 
friend,  Fulvius  Flaccus,  he  proposed  that  the  Roman  franchise 
should  be  conferred  upon  the  Italian  allies^  or  at  least,  upon 
the  Latins  and  Latin  colonies,  the  optimates  were  seized  with 
the  greatest  alarm,  and  resorted  to  an  expedient  ^ich  had 
been  tried  and  found  useful  before.  M.  Livius  Drusus,  one 
of  the  tribunes,  was  gained  over  by  the  aristocrats  and  pre- 
vailed upon  to  outbid  Gracchus  in  popular  measures.  He 
accordingly  promised  the  people  other  and  greater  advantages, 
and  by  this  means  undermined  the  popularity  of  Gracchus ; 
the  aristocracy  succeeded  in  preventing  his  re-election  to  the 
tribunesfaip  for  the  third  year,  and  even  made  preparations  for 
a  proposal  to  abolish  all  his  enactments.  As  Gracchus  was 
now  divested  of  the  sacred  character  of  tribune,  his  opponents 
were  less  scrupulous.  During  the  disturbances  which  arose, 
the  consul  L.  Opimius,  a  personal  enemy  of  Gracchus,  was 
invested  with  dictatorial  power,  to  save  the  republic,  as  the 
cry  was,  from  impending  ruin.  A  battle  was  fought  in 
tho  streets  of  Rome,  and  Gracchus  and  Fulvius  Flaccus 
with  their  followers  were  overpowered.  Flaccus  and  three 
tiiousand  of  his  party  were  slain,  and  their  bodies  thrown 
into  the  Tiber.  Gracchus  escaped  across  the  river  into  the 
grove  of  the  Furies,  where,  at  his  own  request,  he  was  killed 
by  a  faithful  slave.  Exile,  execution,  and  imprisonment  then 
completed  the  work  which  had  been  left  undone  by  the  sword, 
and  the  aristocratic  party,  when  satiated  with  blood,  erected 
a  temple  to  Concord  !  But  peace  was  not  restored,  and  the 
triumph  achieved  by  the  optimates  was  not  of  long  duration  : 
the  measure  of  their  misdeeds  was  not  yet  full. 

5.  The  exertions  and  sacrifices  made  by  the  noble  brothers 
were  productive  of  no  permanent  good  to  the  republic,  and 
tilings  went  on  much  in  the  same  way  as  they  had  done  be- 
fore. The  optimates  disgraced  the  victory  they  had  won  by 
insatiable  avarice,  acts  of  injustice,  and  the  most  barefaced 
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bribery.  Bat  events  wei?e  taking  place  destined  soon  to  bring 
the  evil  to  a  head.  The  audacious  and  crafty  Jugurtha,  the 
adopted  son  of  Masinissa,  king  of  Numidia,  knew  the  venal 
character  of  the  Romans,  and  relying  on  their  moral  depravity, 
and  feeling  sure  of  impunity,  murdered  the  two  sons  ol  Masi- 
nissa and  took  possession  of  their  dominions.  The  Romans 
during  these  proceedings  acted  the  part  of  mere  lookers  on, 
or  allowed  themselves  by  large  bribes  to  be  induced  to  con- 
nive at  the  crimes  of  Jugurtha.  At  length,  however,  the  tri- 
bune C.  Memmius  gave  vent  to  his  indignation  at  the  conduct 
of  the  nobles,  and  by  exposing  their  conduct  induced  the  senate 
in  B.C.  III  to  declare  war  against  theNumidian  usurper.  An 
army  was  accordingly  sent  to  Africa,  but  the  commanders  soon 
found  out  that  they  could  derive  greater  personal  advantages 
from  negotiation  and  treating  with  Jugurtha,  than  from  vigor- 
ously carrying  out  the  decree  of  the  senate.  When  these  things 
became  known  at  Rome,  the  honest  and  talented  Memmius 
again  came  forward,  and  fearlessly  exposed  the  shameless 
conduct  of  the  Roman  commanders  in  Africa.  Jugurtha  was 
summoned  to  Rome,  but  even  now  he  might  have  escaped 
with  impunity,  had  he  not  had  the  audacity  to  murder  young 
Massiva,  a  grandson  of  Masinissa.  The  war  was  indecKi  con- 
tinued, but  it  was  conducted  in  a  careless  and  slovenly  manner^ 
until  at  length,  in  B.C.  109,  the  senate  endeavored  to  allay  the 
threatening  storm,  by  giving  the  command  against  Jugurtha 
to  the  honest  and  brave,  but  proud  Q.  Ceecilius  Metellus.  He 
managed  the  war  for  a  period  of  two  years  in  a  highly  credit- 
able manner,  and  restored  the  honor  of  the  Roman  arms. 
But  the  people  of  Rome  had  lost  confidence  in  their  noUe 
commanders. 

6.  When  Metellus  went  to  Africa,  he  took  with  him  C 
Marius  as  one  of  his  lieutenants.  This  man  was  of  humble 
parentage,  but  of  unbounded  ambition,  and  full  of  hatred  of 
the  aristocracy,  as  well  as  of  their  polished  manners  and 
learning,  of  which  it  was  his  boast  to  be  profoundly  ignorant' 
Even  before  he  went  to  Africa,  he  had  attracted  public  atten- 
tion by  the  vigorous  manner  in  which  he  tried  to  secure  the 
rights  of  the  poorer  classes  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
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optimatest  His  personal  valor,  and  his  talent  as  a  military 
commander,  were  also  generally  known  and  acknowledged, 
and  it  was  to  him  that  the  people  of  Rome  seem  to  have  been 
looking  as  the  man  who  alone  could  and  would  bring  the  war 
against  Jugurtha  to  a  dose.  In  b«c.  io8  he  formed  the  design 
of  offering  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  and  the 
insolent  manner  in  which  the  proud  Metellus  received  the  an- 
nouncement only  fired  his  ambition  ;  he  therefore  proceeded 
to  Rome,  where  the  popular  party  received  him  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm.  He  obtained  the  consulship  for  b.c.  107, 
and  the  commission  to  proceed  to  Africa,  as  the  successor  of 
Metellus,  and  bring  the  war  against  Jugurtha  to  a  termination. 
Marius,  in  forming  his  army,  enlisted  large  numbers  of  the 
poorer  classes  and  even  freedmen,  and  having  trained  them 
well,  his  skill,  bravery,  and  straightforwardness,  were  more 
than  a  match  for  the  crafty  Numidian.  He  was  eminently 
successful,  and  reduced  the  enemy  to  such  straits,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  apply  to  Bocchus,  his  father-in-law,  king  of  Mauri- 
tania, in  the  hope  of  stirring  him  up  to  a  war  against  Rome. 
But  L.  Cornelius  Sulla,  a  young  noble,  who  was  serving  in  the 
army  of  Marius  as  qusestor,  induced  Bocchus  treacherously 
to  deliver  up  hb  own  son-in-law.  Jugurtha  was  accordingly 
surrendered  to  Sulla,  who  forthwith  delivered  him  up  to  the 
consul  Marius.  The  war  was  thus  terminated  in  b.c.  106, 
and  Jugurtha,  after  adorning  the  triumph  of  Marius,  died  of 
starvation  in  a  Roman  dungeon. 

7.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  fortunate  for  Rome, 
than  this  timely  conclusion  of  the  Numidian  war,  for  Italy 
was  threatened  with  an  invasion  of  barbarians  more  terrible 
than  any  it  had  yet  experienced.  The  Cimbri,  a  Celtic  host, 
who  had  been  pressed  forward  towards  the  west  by  commo- 
tions among  the  Sarmatians  in  the  east,  appeared  in  Noricum 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  where  they  were  joined  by  an 
equally  numerous  host  of  Teutones  or  Germans.  This  had 
happened  in  B.C.  113.  The  Cimbri,  wandering  about  with 
their  women  and  children,  sought  a  new  home  in  the  western 
parts  of  Europe,  and  promised  to  commit  no  act  of  hostility 
against  either  the  Romans  or.  their  friends.     They  kept  their 
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promise  3  but  being  nevertheless  treacherously  attacked  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Noreia,  they  completely  defeated  the  Roman 
army,  B.C.  113.  After  this,  instead  of  invading  Italy,  they  threw 
themselves  into  Gaul,  being  joined  in  Helvetia  by  other  tribes. 
Gaul  was  fearfully  ravaged,  and  scarcely  any  part  of  the  coan* 
try  was  able  to  resist  the  invaders.  In  the  course  of  four 
years,  five  consular  armies  were  defeated  by  the  barbarians 
on  the  Rhone  and  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Geneva.  All 
Italy  trembled  as  in  the  days  of  Hannibal ;  no  one  was 
anxious  to  obtain  the  consulship,  and  Marius  was  the  only 
man  to  whom  all  looked  with  confidence.  He  had  not  yet  re- 
turned from  Numidia,  but  in  his  absence  he  was  elected  con- 
sul for  the  year  b.c.  104,  and  the  same  dignity  was  conferred 
upon  him  in  the  four  following  years.  Fortunately  the  Cimbri, 
after  their  victories  over  the  Romans,  invaded  Spain,  which 
'they  ravaged  in  the  same  manner  as  Gaul,  but  in  b.c.  102  they 
returned  to  Gaul,  where  in  the  mean  time  the  Teutones  also 
kad  arrived. 

8.  Ever  since  his  second  consulship,  Marius  had  exerted 
himself  to  train  and  discipline  his  army  for  the  coming 
struggle,  by  accustoming  the  men  to  every  kind  of  hardship. 
When  the  Cimbri  arrived,  Marius  was  with  his  army  in  Gaul, 
and  fought  a  decisive  battle  in  b.c.  102  near  Aquae  Sextis 
(Aix),  against  the  Teutones.  After  this  defeat,  the  barba- 
rians retreated  to  their  wagons,  but  being  unable  to  maintain 
themselves  the  whole  body  was  annihilated.  Half  the  danger 
was  now  overcome  ;  but  the  Cimbri  were  at  the  same  time 
descending  from  the  Rsetian  Alps  into  Italy,  and  the  Roman 
army  which  was  to  oppose  them  under  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus, 
was  obliged  to  retreat  before  the  invaders  to  the  southern 
bank  of  the  river  Po.  Marius,  on  being  informed  of  this, 
hastened  to  the  relief  of  his  colleague,  and  in  a  place  called 
the  Campi  Raudii,  near  Vercellae,  he  defeated,  in  B.c.  loi, 
the  Cimbri  as  completely  as  he  had  the  year  before  defeated 
the  Teutones.  Only  a  very  small  band  escaped,  who  seem 
to  have  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  where  they  were 
afterwards  found  by  Julius  Caesar.  Marius  was  the  deliverer 
of  Italy  and  the  pride  of  the  popular  par^  ;  his  sixth  consul* 
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ship)  in  B.C.  100,  was  the  reward  of  his  glorious  victories,  and 
under  his  auspices  the  democratic  or  popular  party  gained 
the  upper  hand. 

9.  The  optimates,  apprehensive  of  the  growing  power  of 
their  opponents,  and  of  losing  what  they  considered  their 
rights,  united  under  the  leadership  of  Sulla,  who  was  as  am- 
bitious as  Marius,  but  combined  in  his  person  all  the  good 
and  all  the  bad  qualities  of  the  Roman  aristocracy.  His 
connection  with  Marius  in  the  Numidian  war,  and  his  success, 
had  only  increased  the  hatred  of  the  popular  leader  against 
him.  Marius,  who  had  become  giddy  by  his  victories,  acted 
in  many  respects  as  if  he  were  the  master  of  the  republic. 
The  infamous  tribune  L.  Appuleius  Satuminus,  whose  pro- 
ceedings were  seconded  by  Marius,  lorded  it  over  the  popular 
assembly  by  a  band  of  followers,  and  endeavored  to  increase 
the  number  of  his  own  friends  and  party  by  a  series  of  legbla- 
tive  enactments  which  were  carried  by  force  and  violence. 
One  of  these  enactments  ordained  that  the  lands  conquered 
by  Marius  in  Gaul  and  Africa  should  be  distributed  among 
his  veterans.  The  high-minded  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus,  who 
refused  to  be  a  party  to  the  revolutionary  schemes  of  Satur« 
Bjnus,  was  sent  into  exile  ;  and  Saturninus  succeeded  in 
raising  himself  twice  to  the  tribuneship  by  causing  his  com- 
petitors to  be  murdered  in  broad  daylight.  At  length,  wishing 
to  gain  the  consulship  for  Servilius  Glaucia,  one  of  his 
associates,  he  caused  his  competitor,  the  noble  C.  Memmius, 
to  be  murdered,  b.c  100.  This  and  many  other  atrocious 
acts  at  length  induced  Marius  to  renounce  his  connection 
with  Satuminus.  Even  his  own  party  began  to  detest  the 
monster,  and  when  Marius  called  upon  his  fellow-citizens, 
they  readily  took  up  arms  in  the  defence  of  the  republic. 
Satuminus,  Glaucia,  and  their  followers,  withdrew  to  the  Capi- 
tol, where  they  were  besieged  ;  but  want  of  water  soon  com- 
pelled them  to  surrender,  and  nearly  all  of  them  were  put  to 
death  by  command  of  Marius.  After  these  horrible  scenes, 
Marius  himself  for  a  time  withdrew  from  public  life,  and  the 
party  strife  seemed  to  subside.  But  the  causes  of  discontent 
and  disease  were  not  removed,  and  every  one  capable  of 
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discerning  the  signs  of  the  times  must  have  looked  forwatd 
with  terror  to  the  explosion  which  could  not  be  far  distant. 

10.  Sulla  neglected  no  opportunity  of  wounding  the  already 
exasperated  feelings  of  Marius.  He  was  anxious  to  show 
that  the  honor  of  having  brought  the  Numidian  war  to  a  close 
beloiged  to  him  alone,  and  that  Marius  had  no  share  in  it. 
But  this  and  similar  things  were  of  minor  importance.  Far 
weightier  matters  were  agitating  the  minds  of  thinking  men. 
The  reform  introduced  by  Gracchus  in  the  composition  of  the 
courts  of  justice  had  proved  a  complete  failure,  as  the  equites 
were  found  to  be  as  accessible  to  bribes  as  the  senators  had 
been ;  the  number  of  the  poor  and  helpless  was  increasing 
every  year  in  a  most  alarming  ratio,  which  enabled  the  wealthy, 
by  their  money,  to  rule  the  state  ;  and,  lastly,  the  Latins  and 
Italian  allies  of  Rome  had  for  some  time  been  demanding  the 
full  franchise.  It  required  a  man  of  unusual  boldness  to 
grapple  with  these  questions,  but  it  was  impossible  to  devise 
means  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  At  length,  in  b.c.  91,  the 
eloquent  and  talented  tribune  M.  Livius  Drusus  undertook 
the  task.  He  first  endeavored  to  remedy  the  scandalous 
mal-administration  of  justice  by  a  law  in  which  the  judicial 
power  was  divided  between  the  senators  and  equites.  He 
contemplated  checking  the  growth  of  pauperism  by  agrarian 
laws,  the  establishment  of  colonies,  and  regular  distributions  of 
com  among  the  poorer  classes.  His  third  measure  demanded 
the  franchise  for  all  the  Italians,  but  before  this  could  be 
carried,  Drusus  was  murdered  in  his  own  house,  and  the  Ital- 
ians, seeing  from  this  occurrence  that  it  was  hopeless  to  en- 
deavor to  gain  their  rights  in  a  constitutional  and  peaceful 
way,  took  up  arms  to  conquer  by  force  what  had  been  so 
obstinately  refused  to  their  petitions  and  demands.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  Social  or  Marsic  war,  which  broke  out  in 
B.C.  90,  and  blazed  forth  at  once  in  all  parts  of  Italy. 

11.  In  the  earliest  times  Rome  had  from  time  to  time  con 
ferred  the  franchise  upon  the  neighboring  districts,  as  they 
were  successively  incorporated  with  the  state.  The  number 
of  such  districts,  or  tribes  as  they  were  called,  had  been 
increased  to  thirty-five  about  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war. 
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the  city  of  Rome  forming  four  tribes,  and  the  surrounding 
country  thirtyK)ne  ;  but  after  that  time  the  franchise  was  not 
extended.  The  rights  enjoyed  by  the  Latins  and  Latin  col- 
onies approached  nearest  the  Roman  franchise,  and  it  was 
evident  that  in  any  political  reform  they  must  be  the  first  to 
obtain  it.  The  Italian  allies  had  for  a  long  time  demanded 
to  be  emancipated  and  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality  with 
the  Romans ;  but  whenever  the  question  had  been  mooted, 
they  were  treated  with  haughtiness  and  contempt.  They  had 
set  their  last  hope  upon  the  efforts  of  Livius  Drusus,  and  this 
time  they  were  prepared  to  gain  their  point  either  by  persua- 
sion or  by  force.  All  the  Sabellian  nations,  with  the  Marsians 
and  Samnites  at  their  head,  had  formed  themselves  into  a 
confederacy,  and,  after  the  murder  of  Drusus,  renounced  their 
obedience  to  Rome.  Their  object  was  to  establish  an  Italian 
republic  governed  by  two  consuls,  and  with  the  town  of  Cor- 
finium,  henceforth  to  be  called  Italica,  as  its  capital.  Ar- 
mies well  trained  in  arms,  and  a  well  supplied  common  fund, 
seemed  to  promise  the  best  results.  Fortunately  for  Rome, 
the  Latins  all  over  Italy,  with  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians, 
had  not  joined  the  insurgents,  and  the  Romans,  in  order  to 
prevent  such  a  contingency,  at  once  conferred  the  franchise 
upon  the  Latins  by  a  law  proposed  by  4he  consul  L.  Julius 
Csesar,  b.c.  90.  The  war  was  carried  on  simultaneously  in 
several  parts  of  Italy,  and  many  a  bloody  battle  was  fought. 
In  B.C.  88,  when  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  were  on  the 
point  of  joining  the  Italians,  Rome  wisely  propitiated  them 
also  by  granting  them  the  franchise.  By  these  concessions 
the  strength  and  still  more  the  hopes  of  the  allies  were  broken, 
and  as  Rome  was  threatened  by  a  war  with  Mithridates  in 
Asia,  and  was  anxious  to  restore  the  peace  in  Italy,  she  prom- 
ised the  fra.ichise  to  all  those  Italians  who  should  lay  down 
their  arms.  This  measure  produced  the  desired  effect,  and 
the  Social  War,  in  which  Italy  had  lost  three  hundred  thou- 
sand of  her  sons,  terminated  in  b.c.  SS.  But  the  Samnites  still 
held  out  with  the  same  vigor  and  determination  which  they 
had  displayed  in  their  former  conflicts  with  Rome,  and  afte^ 
wards,  during  the  civil  war  Netween  Marius  and  Sulla,  th^ 
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joined  the  former.  The  new  citi2ens  thus  admitted  to  the 
franchise,  however,  were  not  put  on  a  complete  footing  of 
equality  with  the  old  ones,  and  this  arrangement  contained, 
of  course,  the  seeds  of  future  discord  and  disturbances. 


CHAPTER  XL 

riOM   THB  nitST  WAR  AGAINST  MITHRIDATES,   DOWN  TO   IHB 
DEATH   OP  SULLA. 

I.  The  kingdom  of  Pontus,  in  the  north-east  of  Asia 
Minor,  had  originally  been  a  province  subject  to  Persia,  but 
in  B.C.  363  Ariobarzanes,  satrap  of  Phrygia,  made  himself 
independent,  and  constituted  Pontus  as  a  separate  kingdom. 
Under  his  successor,  Mithridates,  who  reigned  from  b.c.  337 
to  302,  the  kingdom  became  consolidated  and  poweiiul. 
Mithridates  V.  (b.c.  156-120)  assisted  the  Romans  in  their 
war  against  Aristonicus,  for  which  they  rewarded  him  by  ad- 
ding Phrygia  to  his  kingdom.  But  after  his  death,  when  his 
son  and  successor  Mithridates  VI.  was  still  very  young,  they 
took  Phrygia  fronw  him.  The  young  king  was  at  the  time 
unable  to  resent  this  aggression,  but  strengthened  himself  and 
extended  his  kingdom  as  far  as  he  could  without  coming  into 
contact  with  the  Romans.  Mithridates  was  a  man  of  great 
courage  and  enterprise,  and  possessed  of  all  the  advantages 
that  Greek  culture  and  civilization  could  afford.  When  he 
was  sufficiently  prepared,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  Cappadocia  and  Bithynia,  and  when  opposed  by 
the  Romans,  his  well-disciplined  troops  had  no  difficulty  in 
defeating  them.  He  then  advanced  westward,  and  his  arrival 
was  hailed  by  the  light-headed  Greeks,  who  looked  upon  him 
as  their  deliverer  from  the  Roman  yoke.  In  b.c.  88,  no  less 
than  eighty  thousand  Romans  residing  in  various  parts  of 
Asia  Minor  are  said  to  have  been  put  to  death  by  his  orders. 
Having  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  he 
sent  his  general  Archelaus  with  a  large  army  into  Greece^ 
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where  die  principal  cities,  and  among  them  Athens  and 
Thebes,  threw  their  gates  open  to  him  as  thetr  deliverer. 

t.  The  outrage  committed  by  Mithridates  and  his  inva- 
sion of  Greece,  by  which  the  safety  of  Italy  itsdf  was  endan- 
gered,  called  for  immediate  and  energetic  measures,  and  the 
Roman  senate  conferred  the  supreme  command  in  the  war 
upon  Sulla,  who  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  during  the 
Social  War,  and  was  honored  with  the  consulship  for  the 
year  b.c.  88.  He  still  was  the  leader  of  the  aristocratic  party, 
and  was  at  the  time  stationed  with  an  army  at  Nola,  condtict- 
ing  the  war  against  the  Samnites.  Marius  felt  greatly  hurt 
at  finding  himself  in  his  old  age  superseded  by  his  rival,  who 
was  now  appointed  to  the  command  in  a  war,  in  which  glory 
and  wealth  were  sure  to  be  the  reward  of  success.  Smarting 
iBider  the  feeling  of  jealousy,  and  wounded  at  being  passed 
over  on  such  an  occasion,  he  formed  a  connection  with  the 
bold  tribune  P.  Sulpidus,  who,  partly  by  a  cunning  distribu- 
tion of  the  new  citizens  among  the  ancient  thirty-five  tribes, 
which  secured  to  them  the  full  and  unlimited  franchise,  and 
partly  by  violfn^e,  carried  a  law  depriving  Sulla  of  the  com- 
mand against  Mithridates,  and  conferring  it  upon  Marius. 
When  this  news  was  brought  to  Sulla  at  Nola,  he  forthwith 
marched  with  his  army  against  Rome,  which,  being  taken 
by  surprise,  was  easily  farced  to  admit  him  and  his  soldiers. 
Notwithstanding  the  furious  resistance  offered  to  him  in  the 
streets  of  Rome,  Sulla  succeeded  in  putting  his  enemies  to 
flight;  he  used  his  victory  with  moderation,  and  outlawed 
only  Marius  himself,  and  eleven  of  the  most  conspicuous  ring- 
leaders. Marius  with  great  difficulty  escaped  to  Mintumae, 
and  thence  crossed  over  to  Africa,  where  he  watched  tlie 
course  of  events. 

3.  Sulla  after  his  victory  remained  at  Rome  for  a  short 
time  to  make  such  arrangements  as  might  insure  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  the  city  during  his  absence  in  the  East. 
He  restored  the  power  of  the  senate,  and  limited  the  rights  of 
the  new  citizens  ;  his  apparent  moderation  went  so  far  that 
he  even  allowed  L^  Cornelius  Cinna,  a  leader  of  the  demo- 
cratic party,  to  be  elected  to  the  consulship  for  BX.  87,  to 
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gether  with  his  Jiristocratic  friend  Cn.  Octavios.  Soon  after 
these  new  consuls  had  entered  upon  their  office,  Sulla  went 
with  his  army  to  Greece,  leaving  Pompeius  Rufus  to  co.itinue 
the  war  against  the  Samnites.  On  his  arrival  in  Greece, 
Boeotia  and  Thebes  submitted  to  him  at  once ;  but  Athens 
had  to  do  fearful  penance  for  its  revolt.  The  Pontian  general 
Archelaus,  after  two  bloody  battles  at  Chseroneia  and  Orcho* 
menos,  was  obliged  to  take  to  flight,  and  Athens  was  taken 
and  plundered  in  b.c.  86,  after  a  long  siege,  during  which  the 
people  had  suffered  from  the  most  terrible  famine.  Sulla's 
conduct  at  Athens,  notwithstanding  his  Greek  culture,  was 
marked  by  such  barbarity  as  to  make  his  name  the  terror  and 
dread  of  all  the  Greeks.  The  fortifications,  and  even  the 
ancient  temples,  were  destroyed  or  pillaged,  and  a  vast  num- 
ber of  the  treasures  of  art  were  carried  away ;  among  them 
was  the  library  of  Apellico,  which  is  said  to  have  contained 
the  only  complete  copy  of  the  works  of  Aristotle.  When 
Archelaus,  notwithstanding  the  reinforcements  he  had  re- 
ceived, was  obliged  to  quit  Europe,  Mithridates,  being  him- 
self hard  pressed  in  Asia  by  Fimbria,  ordered  Archelaus  to 
commence  negotiations  for  peace.  While  these  transactions 
were  going  on  Sulla  proceeded  to  the  north,  chastising  those 
Greeks  who  had  allied  themselves  with  the  Pontian  king. 
Peace  was  not  finally  concluded  until  b.c  84,  when  Sulla  had 
a  personal  interview  with  the  king  in  Asia.  Mithridates  had 
to  surrender  his  whole  fleet,  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  war^ 
and  give  up  all  his  conquests,  so  that  his  empire  was  limited 
to  the  original  kingdom  of  Pontus.  The  revolted  cities  and 
provinces  of  Asia  had  to  pay  enormous  sums  to  the  con- 
querors ;  and  the  inhabitants,  being  reduced  by  these  extor- 
tions to  poverty,  became  an  ^asy  prey  to  the  Roman  usurers^ 
who  like  vultures  flocked  into  the  unhappy  provinces.  Fim- 
bria, vdio  belonged  to  the  party  of  Marius,  was,  notwithstand- 
ing his  victories  over  Mithridates,  treated  as  an  enemy  by 
Sulla,  and  being  deserted  by  his  own  soldiers,  committed 
suicide. 

4.  While  Sulla  was  engaged  in  Greece  and  Asia,  Rome 
was  again  the  scene  of  civil  bloodshed,  for  no  sooner  had 
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Sulla  left,  thaD  Cinna  attempted  to  abolish  his  regulations,  to 
recall  those  who  had  been  outlawed,  and  to  distribute  the 
new  citizens  among  the  thirty-five  tribes.  But  the  aristocratic 
party,  in  a  fierce  struggle,  drove  him  out  of  the  city  and  de- 
prived him  of  the  consulship.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  army 
at  Nola,  and  rallying  around  him  as  many  malcontents  from  all 
parts  of  Italy  as  he  could,  invited  his  friend  Marius  to  return 
irom  Africa.  The  latter  unhesitatingly  obeyed  the  call,  and 
landing  in  £truria,  collected  an  army  consisting  of  hardened 
peasants,  daring  robbers,  freedmen  and  new  citizens,  and  in 
conjunction  with  Cinna  attacked  and  blockaded  the  city  of 
Rome,  which  was  compelled  by  hunger  and  internal  discord 
to  surrender.  Marius  now  abandoned  himself  without  re- 
straint to  taking  vengeance  upon  his  political  opponents. 
Bands  of  soldiers,  murdering  and  robbing,  marched  through 
the  streets  of  the  city,  and  the  leading  men  of  the  aristocratic 
party,  oonsulars  and  senators,  such  as  Catulus,  the  consul 
Cn.  Octavius,  the  orator  M.  Antonius,  and  many  others,  were 
killed,  their  houses  plundered  and  devastated,  their  property 
confiscated,  and  their  bodies  left  in  the  streets.  For  five  days 
and  five  nights  Rome  experienced  all  the  horrors  of  a  city 
taken  by  the  sword. 

5.  After  these  sanguinary  proceedings,  Marius  caused 
himself  to  be  elected  to  his  seventh  consulship  for  the  year 
B.C.  86  ;  but  the  terrible  excitement  of  the  time,  and  the  de- 
baucheries in  which  he  indulged,  during  the  short  period  of 
his  power,  together  with  the  fear  of  Sulla's  return  and  revenge, 
caused  his  death  about  the  .middle  of  January.  In  the  mean 
time  peace  had  been  concluded  with  the  Samnites,  and  the 
franchise  had  been  conferred  upon  them.  All  Italy  was  now 
in  the  hands  of  Cinna,  and  the  aristocracy  repeatedly  urged 
Sulla  to  return  from  the  East,  to  save  his  friends  and  his 
party :  he  refused  to  do  so,  until  he  should  have  discharged 
his  duty  to  the  republic.  At  the  beginning  of  b.c.  83,  he 
at  length  landed  in  Italy,  and  proceeded  to  Campania.  Cinna, 
who  had  been  invested  with  the  consulship  for  four  successive 
years,  was  murdered  by  his  own  soldiers.  By  this  act  the 
Ifarii^n  party  was  deprived  of  the  last  able  man  amo^g  them ; 
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for  Carbo,  Marius  the  younger,  and  Norbanus,  ^o  were  now 
at  their  head,  did  not  possess  the  talent  and  energy  required 
by  their  situation.  Sulla  in  several  battles  defeated  the 
armies  opposed  to  him,  and  induced  the  soldiers  belonging  to 
them  to  serve  under  his  own  standard.  In  b.c.  82  he  drove 
young  Marius  to  Preneste,  were  he  was  closely  besieged,  and 
in  despair  killed  himself.  Sulla  then  entered  Rome,  where 
the  democrats  had  perpetrated  the  greatest  horrors  against 
those  who  were  suspected  of  favoring  their  opponents.  At 
this  moment  an  army  commanded  by  the  Samnite  Pontius 
Telesinus  marched  against  Rome,  which  he  hoped  to  take  by 
surprise  ;  but  Sulla  met  the  enemy  at  the  Coiline  gate,  and  a 
bloody  and  murderous  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  demo- 
cratic party  was  so  completely  defeated,  that  in  his  despair, 
Pontius  Telesinus  made  away  with  himself. 

6.  This  battle  was  the  death-blow  of  the  Marian  party, 
and  Sulla  was  now  undisputed  master  of  Italy,  from  which  all 
his  enemies  fled.  A  few  da3rs  after  the  battle,  eight  thousand 
prisoners  were  butchered  in  the  Circus,  while  Sulla  had  as- 
sembled the  senate  in  the  adjoining  temple  of  Bellona,  where 
the  cries  and  shrieks  of  the  unfortunate  victims  could  be  dis- 
tinctly heard.  The  senators,  terrified  by  these  scenes,  readily 
obeyed  the  commands  of  the  conqueror.  More  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  Hves  had  already  been  sacrificed  during  the 
civil  war ;  but  Sulla,  not  yet  satisfied,  devised  a  new  and  un- 
precedented measure  for  punishing  those  whom  he  suspected* 
He  set  on  foot  a  proscription,  that  is,  he  drew  up  a  list  of  all 
those  whom  he  chose  to  regard  as  his  enemies,  and  set  it  up 
in  public.  Any  one  might  kill  a  person  whose  name  was 
there  registered,  and  rewards  were  given  for  the  heads  of  the 
slain.  Their  estates  were  confiscated,  and  their  descendants 
forever  deprived  of  the  franchise.  This  measure,  one  of  the 
most  fearful  on  record,  tore  asunder  every  tie  of  blood,  friend- 
ship, and  hospitality ;  sons  were  armed  against  their  fathers, 
and  slaves  against  their  masters ;  for  those  who  concealed  or 
protected  a  proscribed  person,  were  punished  in  the  same  way 
as  the  proscribed  themselves.  No  less  than  one  thousand  six 
hundred  equites  were  thus  murdered,  and  among  the  monsten 
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who  distinguished  themselves  during  those  days  of  terror,  we 
find  Catiline,  who  some  years  later  planned  the  destruction  o£ 
the  city  of  Rome. 

7.  After  having  thus  cleared  Rome  and  Italy  of  all  oppo- 
nents, Sulla  caused  himself  to  be  appointed  dictator  for  an 
indefinite  period,  to  enable  him  to  reform  the  constitution  and 
the  law.  He  entered  upon  this  office  towards  the  end  of  B.a 
8b.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  reward  those  soldiers  through 
whose  services  he  had  gained  his  present  position.  Twenty- 
three  l^ons  had  colonies  assigned  to  them,  consisting  mainly 
of  the  towns  which  had  supported  his  enemies.  In  these 
military  colonies,  the  soldiers  constituted  the  ruling  body,  and 
being  scattered  over  all  Italy,  they  afforded  him  the  means 
of  keeping  the  country  in  submission ;  ten  thousand  slaves 
were  manumitted  and  formed  his  body-guard  under  the  name 
of  the  Comelii ;  the  number  of  senators  was  increased  by 
persons  ready  to  do  any  thing  for  the  dictator,  however  low 
or  vulgar  their  origin  might  be.  After  these  preliminary 
measures,  by  which  he  secured  his  power,  he  proceeded  to 
reform  the  constitution.  His  object  being  to  restore  the  an* 
dent  constitution  of  Rome,  he  first  reduced  the  powers  of  the 
tribunes  to  what  they  had  been  originally,  and  by  the  same  act 
he  deprived  the  oomitia  tributa  of  all  their  legislative  functions. 
Hb  second  measure  consisted  in  restoring  the  courts  for  try- 
ing offences  against  the  republic  to  the  senators,  to  whom 
they  had  belonged  before  the  time  of  the  Gracchi.  Lastly, 
Sulla  increased  the  number  of  public  officers,  that  of  the 
pnetors  to  eight,  that  of  the  quaestors  to  twenty,  add  the  mem- 
bers of  the  colleges  of  pontiffs  and  augurs  to  fifteen.  These 
and  some  regulations  relating  to  the  administration  of  the 
provinces  were  his  chief  political  reforms,  and  they  show  that 
he  was  one  of  those  short-sighted  men  who  fancy  that  by  re- 
storing ancient  forms  they  can  restore  the  spirit  of  by-gone 
times.  The  creation  of  Sulla  was  a  mere  body  without  a  soul, 
and  could  not  last  He  was  more  successful  in  his  reforms 
of  the  criminal  law,  which  he  was  the  first  to  place  on  a  per* 
manent  basis.  After  having  made  these  arrangements,  Sulla, 
to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  in  b.c.  79,  laid  down  his  dictator 
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ship,  and  withdrew  to  Puteoli,  where  he  lived  as  a  private 
person,  until,  in  b.c  78,  he  died  of  a  roost  disgusting  disease 
which  had  probably  been  t>rought  on  by  his  voluptuousness 
and  debauchery.  Vice  seems  to  have  been  his  delight,  and 
mimes,  buffoons,  and  prostitutes  were  his  favorite  companions 
in  his  leisure  hours,  and  during  his  luxurious  meals.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  in  writing  his  memoirs  in 
Greek  ;  but  the  part  he  had  finished  has  not  come  down  to  lis. 
8.  During  the  time  of  Sulla's  dictatorship,  the  few  rem- 
nants of  the  Marian  party  were  dispersed  in  Sicily,  Africa  and 
Spain,  where  they  maintained  themselves  and  increased  thdr 
numbers  by  malcontents  from  Italy.  Cn.  Poropey,  who  had 
gained  his  first  laurels  during  the  Social  War,  was  sent  by 
Sulla  to  Sicily  and  Africa,  and  annihilated  the  Marians  in 
those  countries,  by  causing  Carbo  to  be  assassinated  in  Sicily, 
and  by  defeating  in  Africa  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  and  his 
Numidian  supporter  Hiarbas.  On  his  return  Pompey  was 
honored  by  Sulla  with  the  surname  of  the  Ckea^  and  obtained 
a  triumph,  although  he  was  only  an  eques  and  no  more  than 
twenty-four  years  olcL  During  the  same  period  the  Romans 
were  engaged  in  a  second  war  against  Mithridates,  from  B.C* 
Ss  till  81.  Soon  after  Sulla's  departure  from  Asia,  the  king 
repented  of  the  terms  of  peace,  and  as  it  had  not  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Roman  senate,  he  refused  to  give  ftp  Cappa- 
doda  to  Ariobarzanes,  as  he  had  promised  to  do.  Archdaus 
then  deserted  to  the  Romans,  and  persuaded  L.  Mnrena,  the 
commander  of  the  Roman  forces  in  Asia,  to  attack  the  king  at 
ence,  and  not  to  wait  until  he  should  commence  hootiiities. 
This  advice  was  adopted.  Murena  proceeded  into  Cappadocia 
and  plundered  the  wealthy  temple  at  Comana ;  in  consequence 
of  this  aggression  Mithridates  attacked  Murena  in  the  vicinity 
of  Sinope,  and  defeated  him.  Peace,  however,  was  oondoded 
in  B.C.  81,  and  Mithridates  remained  in  possessiott  of  a  part 
of  Cappadocia* 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

imOlC  THB  nXATR   or    SULLA  TO  THE  OUTBRKAK  OF  THI  ClYfL 
WAR  BETWEEN  CiESAR  AND  POMPEY. 

I.  In  the  very  year  of  Sulla's  death  an  attempt  was  made 
by  M.  iEmilius  Lepidus  to  abolish  his  ill-judged  constitution, 
but  he  was  defeated  by  the  party  of  Sulla.  The  attempt, 
however,  did  not  remain  without  its  effects,  for  the  tribunes 
and  others  henceforth,  year  after  year,  endeavored  to  demolish 
one  part  after  another  of  the  edifice  reared  by  Sulla,  until  at 
length,  in  b.c.  70,  Cn.  Pompey,  in  his  consulship,  carried  a 
law  by  which  the  power  of  the  tribunes  was  restored  to  what 
it  had  been  before  the  reforms  of  Sulla ;  and  the  praetor  L. 
Aurelius  Cotta  enacted  a  law  by  which  the  courts  of  justice 
remodelled  by  Sulla  were  henceforth  to  be  composed  of  sen- 
ators,  equites,  and  tribuni  serarii.  Pompey,  though  a  partisan 
of  Sulla,  carried  or  supported  these  measures,  because  he  was 
anxious  to  obtain  popularity  at  any  cost.  He  gained  his  end 
most  completely,  for  although  there  were  among  his  contem- 
poraries men  of  far  greater  abilities,  yet,  partly  by  his  singular 
good  fortune,  partly  by  his  kindly  and  sometimes  chivalrous 
conduct,  he  succeeded  in  winning  the  confidence  and  admira- 
tion of  the  citizens  as  well  as  of  the  soldiers,  and  at  this  time 
no  Roman  enjoyed  greater  popularity  than  he. 

2:  In  B.C.  83,  when  Sulla  entered  Rome,  Q.  Sertorius, 
the  noblest  and  ablest  among  the  democratic  leaders,  having 
become  disgusted  with  the  proceedings  of  his  party,  went 
with  an  army  to  Spain,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  there  to 
maintain  the  interests  of  the  popular  cause.  Here  he  was 
joined  by  the  exiled  and  persecuted  remnants  of  the  Marian 
party,  and  by  his  prudence  and  kindness,  as  well  as  by  his 
honesty  and  military  ability,  he  succeeded  in  winning  the  con« 
fidence  of  the  SpaniardSi  and  founded  an  independent  repub- 
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lie  of  Spain,  consisting  of  Romans  and  Spaniards,  and  de* 
fended  by  an  excellently  trained  army.  The  new  republic 
was  to  be  governed  by  a  senate  of  three  hundred,  and  two 
consuls,  the  Spaniards  being  eligible  to  the  great  offices  as 
well  as  the  Remans.  In  the  town  of  Osca  he  established  a 
great  school,  in  which  the  sons  of  the  Spanish  nobles  were  to 
receive  a  Roman  education.  His  plans  succeeded  admirably, 
and  Sertorius  was  the  darling  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  Ro- 
mans. War  was  commenced  against  him  in  B.C.  79,  but  nei- 
ther Q.  Metellus  nor  Pompey  was  able  to  gain  any  advantages 
over  him.  In  b.c.  74  Sertorius  formed  an  alliance  with  Mith- 
ridates  of  Pontus,  hoping  thereby  to  place  Rome  between  two 
fires ;  but  disunion  among  the  Spaniards  brought  about  a 
change  which  saved  Rome  from  this  dangerous  enemy.  In 
B.C.  72,  Perpema,  whose  ambition  had  been  thwarted  by  the 
great  captain,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  him,  and  murdered 
him  during  a  banquet  at  Osca.  Perpema  then  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  army,  but  in  his  first  encounter  with 
Pompey  his  whole  army  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  he  himself  fell 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemy  and  was  put  to  death.  The 
Spanish  republic  was  overturned,  and  the  last  remnant  of  the 
Marian  party  was  now  annihilated. 

3.  The  number  of  slaves  that  had  been  carried  into  Italy 
from  all  the  countries  round  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  cruel 
manner  in  which  they  were  occasionally  treated,  could  not 
fail  to  give  rise  to  insurrections.  In  Sicily  a  second  servile 
war  had  been  carried  on  from  b.c.  103  to  99,  in  which  thou- 
sands were  killed  on  both  sides.  A  similar  insurrection 
broke  out  in  B.c.  73  at  Capua  in  Campania,  where  about 
seventy  slaves  trained  as  gladiators,  headed  by  the  Thracian 
Spartacus,  broke  loose.  Opening  by  force  the  prisons  of 
other  slaves  in  southern  Italy,  and  calling  on  them  to  assert 
their  freedom,  they  soon  increased  their  number  to  ten  thou- 
sand, all  of  whom  were  provided  with  arms.  Spartacus  seems 
at  first  to  have  intended  only  to  restore  the  liberated  slaves 
to  their  respective  homes,  or  to  find  a  country  where  they 
might  be  free ;  but  having  defeated  several  consular  armies 
which  attempted  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  slaves,  he  formed 
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the  plan  of  destroying  the  power  of  Rome,  and  of  taking  re> 
venge  on  the  oppressors  of  mankind.  The  free  population 
of  southern  Italy  had  already  been  very  much  thinned  during 
the  Social  War,  and  the  sad  effects  of  this  now  became  visible 
during  the  conflict  with  the  slaves,  who  murdered  without 
mercy  and  destroyed  every  thing  that  came  in  their  way. 
What  saved  Rome  and  Italy  was  the  want  of  military  discip- 
line among  the  slaves  and  their  irregular  movements  through 
the  country.  It  was  these  circumstances  that  enabled  the 
praetor  M.  Licinius  Crassus,  who  in  b.c.  71  overtook  the 
army  of  slaves  in  Lucania  on  the  river  Silarus,  to  gain  a 
complete  victory  over  them.  Spartacus  himself  was  killed, 
and  this  loss  deprived  the  slaves  of  all  hope.  Thousands 
were  slain,  and  their  bodies  were  partly  impaled  along  the 
high  roads,  and  partly  left  unburied,  to  strike  terror  into 
their  fellows.  A  body  of  about  five  thousand  made  their  es- 
cape to  the  north  of  Italy,  endeavoring  to  seek  safety  in  Gaul , 
but  they  fell  in  with  Pompey,  who  was  just  returning  from 
Spain,  and  were  completely  cut  to  pieces. 

4.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  Pompey  was  rewarded  for  his 
victories  by  the  consulship  for  the  year  B.a  70,  during  which, 
for  the  sake  of  increasing  his  popularity,  he  displayed  the 
greatest  liberality  towards  the  people,  and  assisted  in  abolish- 
ing the  reforms  of  Sulla.  After  the  expiration  of  his  consul- 
ship he  lived  for  a  few  years  in  retirement,  enjoying  his  repu* 
tation  and  his  wealth,  until  a  new  opportunity  offered  itself. 
For  several  years  past  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  had 
been  so  much  infested  by  pirates  that  it  was  scarcely  safe  for 
merchant  vessels  to  sail  from  port  to  port.  The  pirates  plun- 
dered the  maritime  towns,  and  even  ventured  to  land,  in  the 
very  vicinity  of  Rome  and  destroy  ships  in  the  port  of  Ostia. 
They  consisted  chiefly  of  people  that  had  become  homeless  in 
consequence  of  the  Roman  conquests  in  the  East,  and  were 
driven  to  piracy  by  sheer  misery  and  poverty ;  they  had  their 
strongholds  and  warehouses  to  deposit  their  plunder,  princi« 
pally  in  Cilicia,  on  the  south  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Ro* 
mans  had  been  warring  against  them  ever  since  the  year  B.C. 
78,  but  no  impression  had  been  made  on  them ;  and  Rome 
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itself  was  in  constaDt  danger  of  famine,  as  the  necessary  i 
plies  could  not  be  imported  with  safety.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  tribune  Aulus  Gabinius,  in  B.a  67,  proposed  that 
Pompey  should  be  invested  for  three  years  widi  the  command 
of  all  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  and  that  he  should  be  liberally  provided 
with  every  thing  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  against  the 
pirates.  This  measure  was  a  dangerous  one,  and  met  with 
strong  opposition,  but  the  people  readily  consented  to  invest 
their  favorite  with  all  the  powers  and  means  demanded  for 
him.  His  success  more  than  justified  their  confidence,  and 
the  war  which  he  now  commenced,  and  which  he  gloriously 
terminated  in  about  three  months,  is  the  most  brilliant  ex- 
ploit of  Pompey's  whole  life.  He  completely  swept  the 
Mediterranean  from  west  to  east,  and  drove  the  pirates  into 
the  Cilician  sea,  where  he  defeated  them  in  a  great  battle ; 
many  of  them  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  and  the  rest 
surrendered.  He  then  took  and  destroyed  their  fortified 
places  in  Cilicia,  and  assigned  settlements  to  the  survivors, 
that  they  might  be  able  to  earn  their  livelihood  without  falling 
back  upon  their  dangerous  practices. 

5.  After  the  termination  of  this  war,  Pompey  did  not 
return  to  Italy,  but  remained  in  Asia  Minor,  probably  in  the 
hope  of  being  appointed,  in  his  absence,  commander  in  the 
third  war  against  Mithridates  of  Pontus,  in  which  Rome  had 
already  been  engaged  for  some  years;  for  he  well  knew 
that  his  friends  at  Rome  would  do  any  thing  to  gratify  him. 
In  B.C.  74,  Mithridates  had  been  tempted  by  Sertorius  to 
commence  fresh  hostilities  against  Rome.  King  Nicomedes 
of  Bithynia  had  just  died,  and  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  the 
Romans.  Mithridates  refused  to  recognize  this  bequest,  and 
at  once  invaded  Bithynia,  while  his  fleet  sailed  out  against 
that  of  the  Romans.  Having  gained  a  victory  at  sea,  the 
king  laid  siege  to  the  wealthy  and  populous  town  of  Cyzicus, 
which  was  in  alliance  with  Rome.  While  this  siege  was  going 
on,  L-  Lucullus  arrived  with  an  army  in  Asia,  and  succeeded  in 
cutting  off  the  king  from  all  supplies  of  provisions,  B.c.  73. 
This  and  some  other  losses  which  he  sustained  for  the  mcmieot 
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deprived  Mithridates  of  all  hope,  and  :n  his  despair  he  fled  to 
his  son-in-law  Tigranes,  king  of  Aimenia,  while  LucuHus 
entered  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  and  compelled  the  towns  to 
sarrender  one  after  another.  After  the  conquest  of  Pontus, 
Lucullus  spent  some  time  in  Asia  to  r^ulate  the  affairs  of 
the  conquered  countries,  which  were  inundated  by  greedy 
usurers  and  Roman  officials.  When  at  length  Tigranes 
refused  to  surrender  Mithridates,  Lucullus,  in  B.c.  69,  advanced 
against  Tigranocerta,  the  capital  of  the  Armenian  king,  near 
which  he  overpowered  a  vast  army  of  Asiatics.  Both  kings 
took  to  flight,  but  Tigranes,  who  made  an  attempt  to  defend 
himself,  was  defeated  a  second  time  near  Artaxata.  Lucullus 
now  made  preparations  to  subdue  the  whole  of  Armenia, 
when  a  mutiny  broke  out  in  his  army,  which  was  headed  by 
the  notorious  P.  Clodius.  Lucullus  succeeded,  indeed,  in 
quelling  the  revolt,  but  Mithridates,  availing  himself  of  the 
^vorable  opportunity,  effected  his  return  to  his  own  kingdom. 
LucuUus  pursued  him,  but  owing  to  the  mutinous  spirit  of  his 
soldiers,  he  was  scarcely  able  to  finish  the  campaign  in  which 
he  was  engaged.  Just  at  this  time,  b.c.  67,  M.  Acilius  Glabrio 
was  sent  from  Rome  as  successor  to  Lucullus,  who  was 
obliged  to  give  up  the  command  to  him.  This  man  did  abso- 
lutely nothing,  but  allowed  all  the  advantages  gained  by 
Lucullus  to  slip  out  of  bis  hands,  while  Mithridates  re-estab- 
lished himself  in  Pontus  and  Cappadocia.  Lucullus,  who 
was  possessed  of  enormous  wealth,  returned  to  Italy,  where 
his  numerous  palaces,  villas,  and  parks  formed  rallying  points 
for  men  of  refined  taste  in  art  and  literature.  He  is  said  to 
have  introduced  into  Italy  the  cherry-tree  from  Cerasus,  a 
tOMm  of  Colchis. 

6.  The  inactivity  of  the  Roman  commander  and  the  in- 
creasing power  of  Mithridates,  afforded  a  welcome  opportu- 
nity to  the  friends  of  Pompey  who  was  still  in  Asia,  of  getting 
the  command  transferred  him.  Accordingly,  in  b.c.  66,  the 
tribune  Manilius  brought  forward  a  bill  to  this  effect  It  was 
supported  by  Julius  Cssar  and  Cicero,  and  Pompey  was 
intrusted  with  additional  powers  in  Asia  Minor  to  enable  him 
to  bring  the  Mithridadc  war  to  a  close.     Pompey,  having 
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received  large  reinforcements  and  condaded  an  alliance  wiA 
the  Parthiansy  fought  a  battle  by  night  against  Mithridates  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  in  which  the  king  was  defeated 
and  put  to  flight.  Tigranes^  became  a  vassal  of  the  Roman 
republic,  and  Mithridates  escaped  into  Colchis.  After  having 
founded  the  town  of  Nicopolis,  Pompey,  In  B.C.  65,  pursued 
the  king,  and  victoriously  traversed  Albania  and  Iberia,  about 
mount  Caucasus ;  but  owing  to  the  difficulties  he  had  to  con- 
tend with  in  those  wild  and  remote  countries,  he  gave  up  the 
pursuit  of  the  enemy.  The  latter,  still  undismayed,  formed 
die  gigantic  scheme  of  entering  into  alliance  with  the  Scythians 
and  invading  Italy  from  the  north-east  But  his  own  son 
Phamaces  headed  an  insurrection  of  the  soldiers  against  his 
fether  at  Panticapaeum  in  the  Crimea.  Mithridates,  knowing 
diat  his  life  was  not  safe,  took  poison  which  for  some  time  he 
had  been  carrying  about  with  him,  B.C.  63.  Pompey,  to  whom 
the  body  was  sent,  ordered  it  to  be  buried  with  regal  magnifi- 
cence, but  gave  to  the  unnatural  son  of  his  great  enemy,  the 
sovereignty  over  the  countries  about  the  Cimmerian  Bos- 
porus. 

7.  After  having  concluded  peace  with  the  Albanians  and 
Iberians,  Pompey  went  to  Syria,  where  he  unceremoniously 
deposed  king  Andochus  XIII.,  and  put  an  end  to  that  effete 
kingdom,  changing  it,  with  Phoenicia,  into  the  Roman  province 
of  Syria.  In  Asia  Minor,  Bithynia,  with  a  part  of  Pontus, 
was  likewise  constituted  as  a  province  ;  but  Armenia  Magna, 
the  northern  part  of  Pontus,  Paphlagonia,  Galatia,  and  other 
countries,  were  given  to  tributary  kings,  who  recognized  the 
supremacy  of  Rome.  The  same  was  done  in  Judsea,  where, 
after  taking  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  he  appointed  Hyrcanua 
tetrarch,  taking  his  brother  Aristobulus,  who  had  bravely 
defended  himself,  with  his  children,  to  Rome.  Many  Jews  in 
their  despair  made  away  with  themselves,  throwing  themselves 
down  from  the  walls,  or  setting  fire  to  their  houses.  The  real 
ruler  of  Judsea,  however,  was  the  Idumaean  Andpater,  the  father 
of  Herod,  and  a  cunning  supporter  of  the  Roman  interest. 
When  all  these  arrangements  were  made,  Pompey,  in  B.C.  63, 
quitted  Asia  and  returned  to  Italy,  but  did  not  arriv^at  Rome 
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antU  the  b^nniiig  of  b.c  6i.  He  celebrated  a  most  splendid 
triumph^  and  the  sums  which  he  handed  over  to  the  treasury 
were  enormous.  His  popularity  was  immense,  and  he  took  the 
greatest  care  to  impress  the  people  with  the  notion  that  he 
was  happy  in  the  condition  of  a  simple  Roman  citizen.  His 
great  ambition  was  to  induce  the  senate  to  sanction  the 
arrangements  he  had  made  in  Asia;  and  his  vanity,  there- 
fore, was  not  a  little  wounded,  when  he  found  this  desire 
opposed  by  men  of  the  greatest  influence.  He  felt  so 
mortified  that  he  resolved  to  abandon  the  optimates,  and  join 
the  popular  party,  a  step  which  ultimately  led  to  his  own  ruin. 
8.  Some  time  before  Pompey's  return  to  Italy,  M.  Tul- 
lius  Cicero  had  been  honored  by  his  fellow-citizens  with  the 
name  of  father  of  his  country.  Cicero,  bom  at  Arpinum  in 
B.C.  106,  was  the  son  of  very  respectable  parents,  and  by 
his  talent,  industry,  and  irreproachable  conduct,  had  so  much 
distinguished  himself,  that  although  a  navus  homo  he  obtained 
in  due  time  most  of  the  great  offices  of  the  republic,  and 
was  in  the  end  even  raised  to  the  consulship.  He  had  studied 
at  Athens  and  Rhodes,  and  had  devoted  himself  with  such 
zeal  to  his  pursuits,  especially  those  of  oratory  and  philoso- 
phy, that  as  an  orator  he  was  surpassed  by  none,  and  was  the 
first  who  successfully  endeavored  to  popularize  the  philosoph- 
ical speculations  of  the  Greeks  among  his  countrymen.  As 
a  statesman  he  was  less  great,  because  his  friendship  for 
Pompey  and  Cassar  led  him  often  to  act  the  part  of  a  media- 
tor between  them,  which  led  him  into  inconsistencies  and 
contradictions.  But  his  patriotism,  his  strong  sense  of  jus- 
tice, and  his  general  virtues  as  a  citizen,  are  acknowledged  by 
all,  and  ought  to  make  us  judge  leniently  of  his  vanity  and 
othar  foibles.  In  his  consulship,  b.c.  63,  Catiline,  a  partisan 
of  Sulla,  and  a  man  of  patrician  origin,  but  of  most  profligate 
character,  and,  like  many  others  of  his  class,  overwhelmed 
with  debts,  formed  a  conspiracy,  which  was  joined  by  some 
recldess  nobles  of  the  highest  rank,  whose  circumstances  were 
to  desperate  that  they  saw  no  hope  for  tiiemselves  except  in  a 
revolution.  CatiHne  had  attempted  similar  things  before,  but 
had  been  thwarted  by  the  vigilance  of  patriotic  men,  and  by,^ 
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his  own  impatience.  He  and  his  associates  now  determined 
to  murder  Cicero,  to  set  Rome  on  fire,  to  overthrow  the  con- 
stitution, and  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  to  usurp  the  reins 
of  government  and,  probably,  to  establish  a  military  despot- 
ism. But  the  watchfulness  of  Cicero,  whose  four  speeches 
against  Catiline,  distinguished  alike  for  manly  courage  and 
q)irited  eloquence,  we  still  possess,  prevented  die  infamons 
scheme.  Catiline,  in  spite  of  his  cunning  and  power  of  dis- 
simulation, was  unmasked  by  the  consul,  and  obliged  to  quit 
the  city.  The  senate,  on  the  proposal  of  Cicero  and  Cato, 
condemned  Catiline  and  some  of  his  associates  who  had  re- 
mained at  Rome.  His  accomplices  were  strangled  in  the 
Capitoline  prison ;  but  Catiline  himself,  who  with  the  rest  of 
his  followers  had  escaped  to  the  north  of  Etruria,  was  killed 
in  the  battle  of  Pistoria,  where  he  and  all  his  friends  fought 
with  a  bravery  and  courage  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  Cicero's 
joy  at  having  saved  his  country  and  his  fellow-<nti2ens  from 
dire  destruction  did  not  last  long,  for  many  of  the  secret 
friends  and  supporters  of  Catiline  remained  at  Rome  longing 
for  an  opportunity  of  taking  vengeance  upon  the  man  who 
had  so  nobly  defended  his  country's  cause. 

9.  Ever  since  the  time  of  Marius  and  Sulla,  the  leading 
men  at  Rome  made  all  possible  efforts  and  sacrifices  to  gain 
popularity ;  this  popularity,  however,  was  not  sought  after  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  serve  the  interests  of  their 
country,  but  to  satisfy  their  own  avarice  and  ambition,  whence 
the  history  of  that  period  down  to  the  establishment  of  the 
empire  is  scarcely  more  than  the  personal  history  of  the  men 
who  endeavored  to  eclipse  one  another.  By  far  the  most  em- 
inent and  the  most  gifted  among  the  men  of  this  time  was  C. 
Julius  Caesar,  bom  in  b.c.  100 ;  he  was  fast  rising  in  popular 
bvor,  while  Pompey  was  reposing  on  his  laurels,  and  enjojring 
the  fruits  of  his  previous  victories.  Csesar,  though  unscrupu- 
lous in  the  application  of  the  means  to  gain  his  ends,  had  a 
thoroughly  cultivated  mind,  and  was  indefatigable  in  his  ac* 
tivity ;  he  was  no  less  great  as  an  orator  and  an  author  than 
as  a  general  and  statesman.  Julia,  an  aunt  of  his,  had  been 
married  to  C.  Marius,  for  whom  he  always  entertained  great 
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affection,  whence  in  the  time  of  Sulla  his  very  life  was  threat- 
ened. In  aa  65  he  came  forward  as  the  avowed  leader  of 
the  remnants  of  the  Marian  or  popular  party.  His  liberality 
was  unbounded,  and  he  became  overwhelmed  with  debts,  but 
a  campaign  against  the  revolted  Lusitanians  -.n  Spain  in  b.c 
61  enabled  him  to  satisfy  his  creditors  as  well  as  his  own  ex- 
travagant wants.  He  obtained  the  consulship  for  B.C.  59,  and 
in  that  year  strengthened  himself  by  a  close  alliance  with  Pom- 
pey,  who  had  then  renounced  the  party  of  the  optimates,  and 
by  efEecdng  a  reconciliation  between  Pompey  and  Crassus. 
These  three  men,  forming  what  is  commonly  called  the  first 
triumvirate,  agreed  that  no  political  measures  should  be 
adopted  n^ich  were  displeasing  to  any  one  of  them.  Being 
at  the  head  of  the  democratic  party,  they  held  the  fate  of  the 
republic  in  their  own  hands.  A  number  of  popular  measures 
were  passed,  such  as  an  agrarian  law,  by  which  twenty  thou- 
sand citizens  received  assignments  of  land.  Caesar  also  pre- 
vailed upon  the  senate  to  sanction  the  arrangements  made  by 
Pompey  in  Asia.  Having  thus  formed  a  powerful  party  for 
himself  he  caused  the  provinces  of  Cisalpine  and  Transal- 
pine Gaul  with  lUyricum  to  be  assigned  to  himself. 

10.  After  the  expiration  of  his  consulship,  however,  he 
did  not  proceed  to  his  province  at  once,  but  remained  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Rome  with  his  army  to  support  the  unprin- 
cipled P.  Clodius  in  his  machinations  against  Cicero,  who  had 
offended  Csesar.  In  B.a  61  Clodius  had  committed  some 
sacrilegious  act  for  iidiich  he  was  brought  to  trial.  Cicero 
then  spoke  against  him,  and  provoked  him  on  several  other 
occasions.  Clodius  vowed  vengeance,  and  after  having  caused 
himself  to  be  adopted  into  a  plebeian  family,  obtained,  by  the 
aid  of  Csesar,  the  tribuneship  for  b.c.  58.  He  first  secured  the 
favor  of  the  multitude  by  several  popular  measures,  and  then 
carried  a  law  that  every  one  who  had  put  to  death  a  Roman 
dtixen  without  a  formal  trial  should  be  outlawed.  This  law 
was  aimed  at  Cicero,  who,  on  the  authority  of  a  mere  decree 
of  the  senate,  had  caused  some  of  the  associates  of  Catiline 
to  be  strangled  in  prison.  Cicero  was  abandoned  bjr  the  tri« 
vmvirsi  who  akme  had  it  in  then:  power  to  save  him,  and  in 
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order  to  escape  condemnation  went  into  exile.  After  tfab  he 
was  formally  declared  an  outlaw,  his  house  was  burnt  down,  and 
two  of  his  villas  were  destroyed.  This  measure  was  followed 
by  others  of  an  equally  atrocious  character.  In  order  to  get 
rid  of  a  troublesome  critic  at  Rome.  Clodius  sent  Cato  to  Cy- 
prus with  orders  to  expel  the  king  !>f  the  island,  who  was  a 
brother  of  the  king  of  Eg3rpt,  and  to  make  Cyprus  a  Roman 
province.  But  no  sooner  had  Clodius'  tribuneship  expired, 
than  a  reaction  took  place  in  the  public  mind,  in  consequence 
of  which  Cicero  was  recalled  from  exile,  b.c.  57.  Caesar  had 
not  departed  for  Gaul  until  the  end  of  April  b.c.  58,  when 
Clodius  had  gained  his  end.  • 

II.  While  Caesar  was  engaged  in  Graul,  which  had  been 
assigned  to  him  for  five  years,  things  at  Rome  became  worse 
and  worse.  In  b.c.  55  Po?npey  and  Crassus  obtained  the 
consulship,  and  a  law  was  carried  by  which  Caesar's  governor* 
ship  of  Gaul  was  prolonged  for  other  five  years,  while  Pompey 
obtained  Spain,  and  Crassus  Syria.  Pompey  did  not  go  to 
his  province,  but  allowed  it  to  be  governed  by  his  legates, 
while  he  himself  remained  at  Rome,  where  he  exercised  a  sort 
of  dictatorial  power ;  but  Crassus,  though  advanced  in  years, 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  go  to  Syria  himself,  where 
he  hoped  to  be  able  to  satisfy  his  insatiable  avarice.  He 
robbed  and  plundered  wherever  he  appeared,  and  in  b.c.  54 
undertook  an  expedition  against  the  Parthians,  who  had 
formed  a  powerful  empire  on  the  east  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
regarded  themselves  as  the  successors  of  the  ancient  Persians. 
They  were  governed  by  the  dynasty  of  the  Arsacidae,  and 
their  king  at  this  time  was  Orodes  or  Arsaces  XIV.,  who  had 
assembled  a  powerful  army  in  Mesopotamia  to  oppose  the 
Romans.  Crassus,  guided  by  a  treacherous  Arab,  boldly 
crossed  the  Euphrates,  but  in  a  sandy  desert  near  Carrhae  he 
was  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  killed,  after  his  son  had 
been  put  to  death  before  his  own  eyes.  The  Roman  army 
was  nearly  annihilated,  and  the  whole  camp  and  all  the  stand- 
ards fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  The  war  against 
the  Parthians,  however,  was  continued  for  several  years,  after 
the  remnants  of  the  army  of  Crassus  had  been  led  back  to^ 
Syria  by  the  brave  legate  C.  Cassius.  "^    "" "'  ^--^e 
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12.  At  the  time  when  Caesar  undertook  the  oonquest  of 
Gaul,  the  whole  country  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Atlantic 
was  inhabited  by  a  number  of  Celtic  tribes,  the  south-western 
part  called  Aquitania,  alone  being  occupied  by  Iberians.  On 
the  eastern  frontier  the  Germans  had  already  commenced 
making  encroachments.  The  southern  part  of  Gaul,  that  is^ 
the  country  about  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  had  been  conquered 
by  the  Romans  as  early  as  b.c.  126,  and  a  few  years  later  the 
towns  of  Aquae  Sextiae  (Aix)  and  Narbo  Marcius  (Narbonne) 
were  founded.  This  part  of  Gaul  was  constituted  a  Roman 
province  (whence  its  modem  name  Provence),  and  the  Greek 
colony  of  Massilia  was  the  means  of  spreading  civilization 
not  only  over  the  coast  districts,  but  over  the  whole  of  Gaul. 
Am^ng  the  numerous  Celtic  tribes,  one,  such  as  the  Arverni, 
Sequani,  and  iEdui,  appears  always  to  have  exercised  a  kind 
of  supremacy  over  the  rest,  though  this  did  not  produce  any 
political  union  among  them.  Their  common  characteristics, 
however,  were,  that  they  were  governed  by  a  chivalrous  kind 
of  nobility,  and  by  a  powerful  priesthood  called  Druids,  while 
the  great  body  of  the  nation  were  little  better  than  serfs.  The 
people  were  skilled  in  several  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  and 
in  many  parts  lived  together  in  towns  ;  but  they  were  fierce 
and  warlike,  and,  urged  on  by  their  priests  and  bards,  rushed 
into  battle  with  great  vehemence,  though  they  were  wanting 
in  perseverance.  Caesar  undertook  the  conquest  of  the  whole 
country,  for  which  its  invasion  by  the  Germans  and  a  migra- 
tion of  the  Helvetii,  likewise  a  Celtic  people,  afforded  a  wel- 
come pretext. 

13.  The  Helvetii  had  just  at  that  time  been  tempted  to 
quit  their  own  poor  and  unproductive  country,  and  seek  new 
homes  in  the  south-western  parts  of  Gaul.  Caesar,  appre- 
hending great  danger  to  the  Roman  province  from  this 
migration,  attacked  and  defeated  first  one  numerous  clan 
of  the  nation,  and  soon  after  the  remainder  in  a  great  battle 
near  Bibracte.  These  disasters  obliged  the  Helvetii  to  re- 
turn to  their  own  devastated  country,  on  quitting  which  they 
had  burnt  and  destroyed  every  thing.  About  fourteen  yean 
before  this  time  the  Germans  under  Ariovistus  had  crossed 
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the  Rhinei  having  been  invited  by  the  Sequani  to  assist  them 
against  the  iEduL  Ariovistus  had  repeatedly  defeated  tiie 
JEduiy  and  had  compelled  even  the  Sequani  to  give  up  to 
him  one-third  of  their  country;  in  consequence  of  whidi 
large  numbers  of  Germans  had  taken  up  their  abode  in 
Gaul.  At  the  request  of  the  .^£dui,  Caesar  now  attacked  tibe 
Germans^  and  having  completely  defeated  them  in  a  pitched 
battle  near  Vesontio,  he  compelled  Ariovistus  with  the  re- 
mainder of  his  army  to  retrace  his  steps  across  the  Rhine. 
In  B.C.  57  Caesar  was  successful  against  the  Belgae  in  the 
north  of  Gaul,  who  had  formed  themselves  into  a  confed- 
eracy, and  now  took  up  arms  against  the  Roman  invaders. 
He  managed  to  prevent  their  union,  and  defeated  the  several 
tribes  one  after  another.  In  the  following  year  he  subdued 
the  people  in  the  north-west  of  Gaul. 

14.  By  these  repeated  losses,  the  strength  of  Gaul  was 
nearly  broken,  and  Caesar  now  turned  against  two  German 
tribes,  the  Usipetes  and  Tenchteri,  who  had  crossed  the 
Rhine,  near  its  mouth,  with  the  intention  of  settling  in  Gaul. 
The  unfortunate  barbarians,  trusting  to  the  honesty  of  the 
Roman  proconsul,  were  treacherously  attacked  and  butch- 
ered, while  the  negotiations  for  peace  were  going  on.  After 
thb  Caesar  returned  southward,  and  crossed  the  Rhine,  by  a 
wooden  bridge  of  his  own  construction,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Neuwied ;  his  object  was  probably  to  strike  terror  into 
the  Germans ;  for  after  having  ravaged  their  country,  which 
was  thickly  covered  with  forests,  he  returned  to  Gaul,  and 
broke  down  the  bridge*  In  the  same  summer,  B.C.  55,  he 
also  made  an  expedition  into  Britain,  which,  like  Gaul,  was 
inhabited  by  Celts.  He  landed,  after  a  vigorous  resistance, 
on  the  coast  of  Kent,  and  some  of  the  British  tribes  offered 
to  submit  to  him,  but  on  being  informed  of  his  fleet  having 
sustained  a  great  loss  at  sea,  they  took  up  arms  to  repel  the 
invader.  Being  defeated,  however,  they  were  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  Caesar,  who,  immediately  after  his  victory,  was  com- 
pelled by  the  late  season  of  the  year,  to  letum  to  Gaul.  In 
B.C.  54  he  invaded  Britain  a  second  time  ;  the  natives,  under 
their  chief  Cassivelaunus,  fought  bravely,  but  were  defeated 
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several  times,  and  Caesar  conquered  the  greater  part  of  Essex 
and  Middlesex.  Peace  was  then  concluded,  and  the  Britons 
having  promised  to  pay  a  fixed  annual  tribute,  and  given 
hostages,  Caesar  returned  to  Gaul.  But  as  he  could  not 
afford  to  leave  any  troops  behind  in  the  island,  these 
promises  were  soon  forgotten  and  neglected. 

15.  In  B.C.  S3,  several  of  the  Gallic  tribes  formed  a  con- 
federacy to  recover  their  independence,  and  were  supported 
by  some  Germans  who  had  come  across  the  Rhine.  But  the 
insurgents  were  subdued,  and  Caesar  pursued  the  Germans 
across  the  Rhine,  where  they  found  shelter  in  their  forests 
and  marshes,  into  which  Caesar  could  not  follow  them  with 
safety.  The  cruelty  with  which  Csesar  treated  the  leaders  of 
the  Gallic  tribes  which  had  risen  in  arms,  at  length  set  the 
whole  of  Gaul  in  a  blaze.  Even  the  iEdui,  who  had  hitherto 
been  the  steady  friends  of  the  Romans,  joined  the  insurrec- 
tion, and  the  Arvemian  Vercingetorix  was  the  soul  of  the 
whole  undertaking.  The  war  in  Gaul  now  assumed  a  more 
formidable  aspect  than  ever.  After  various  enterprises,  Ver- 
cingetorix retreated  to  Alesia  in  Burgundy.  Csesar  laid  siege 
to  the  town,  which  was  believed  to  be  impregnable ;  he  him- 
self was  surrounded  by  swarms  of  Gauls,  and  his  position 
was  perilous  in  the  highest  degree,  but  his  genius  overcame 
every  obstacle,  and,  in  b.c.  52,  Alesia  was  compelled  by 
bunine  to  surrender.  The  fall  of  this  town  virtually  decided 
ihe  fate  of  Gaul,  though  some  tribes  still  continued  in  arms, 
rhey  were  reduced,  however,  in  the  course  of  B.C.  51,  when 
dbe  Belgae  also  began  to  stir ;  but  it  was  now  too  late.  Cae* 
lar,  having  subdued  the  Belgae,  all  Gaul,  and  the  Helvetii, 
t'etumed  in  B.C.  50  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  leaving  his  army  in 
»he  country  beyond  the  Alps.  His  men  were  attached  to 
bim  in  the  highest  degree,  and  his  extraordinary  exploits  in 
Gaul  had  excited  universal  admiration  of  his  genius  and 
skill. 

16.  While  Caesar  was  engaged  in  Graul,  Pompey  had 
endeavored,  by  every  means,  to  increase  his  popularity ;  his 
marriage  with  Caesar's  daughter  Julia  for  a  time  served  as 

a  bond  of  union  between  the  two  ambitious  men ;  but  her   ,^ 
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death,  in  B.C.  54,  rent  asunder  the  tie,  and  the  fall  of  Cras- 
sus  in  Mesopotamia  in  b.c.  53  left  the  Roman  empire  the 
bone  of  contention  between  Caesar  and  Pompey.  Caesar  had 
kept  up  an  active  correspondence  with  his  friends  at  Rome, 
and  considerable  apprehensions  prevailed  in  the  city  in  con- 
sequence of  the  turbulent  and  riotous  proceedings  of  his 
partisans,  such  as  Clodius,  C.  Curio,  and  others,  who  re 
ceived  enormous  bribes  from  Gaul.  In  b.c.  52,  Pompey  wast 
for  a  time  sole  consul,  until  he  chose  Metellus  Scipio,  his 
father-in  4aw,  for  his  colleague.  The  aristocracy  again  began 
to  look  upon  Pompey  as  their  only  safeguard  against  the 
machinations  of  Caesar.  In  B.C.  5 1,  Claudius  Marcellus,  one 
of  the  leading  optimates,  proposed  that  Caesar  should  be 
recalled  from  Gaul,  and  a  successor  appointed ;  no  oppor- 
tunity  was,  in  fact,  overlooked  for  hurting  or  insulting  him. 
In  B.C.  50  the  consulship  was  in  the  hands  of  two  aristocrats ; 
bat  Caesar  by  his  bribes  succeeded  in  gaining  over  some  of 
the  leading  men.  The  time  had  now  come  when  the  opti- 
mates thought  it  right  to  resort  to  energetic  measures,  and 
although  the  proconsulship  of  Caesar  had  not  yet  expired,  Iht 
senate,  on  the  proposal  of  Metellus  Scipio,  passed  a  decree 
peremptorily  demanding  ai  him  to  disband  his  array  by  a 
certain  day,  and  declaring  him  a  public  enemy,  in  case  he 
should  refuse  compliance.  Two  tribunes,  M.  Antonius  and 
Q.  Cassius,  who  had  in  vain  opposed  the  decree,  and  de- 
manded that  Pompey  should  likewise  resign  his  power  and 
disband  his  armies^  fled  to  Caesar,  who  was  stationed  at 
Ravenna,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  with  only  a  small  part  of  his 
forces ;  they  called  upon  him  to  come  to  Rome  as  die 
avenger  of  the  tribunician  power,  which  had  been  trodden 
under  foot  by  his  adversaries.  Pompey  was  full  of  confr 
dence  that  he  would  be  successful  in  the  ensuing  stn^gle,  nnd 
the  optimates  entertained  the  same  feelings,  so  that  even  At 
most  necessary  precautions  were  neglected.  But  reckless- 
ness  and  foolish  coroeit  found  out  too  soon  that  they  had 
miscalculated. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

TBI  CIVIL  WAR  BETWEEN  POMPSY  AND  CASAR,  AND  THE  SXm- 
8IQUENT  EVENTS  DOWN   TO  THE   BATTLE  OP  ACTIUM. 

z.  The  arrival  of  the  tribunes  before  Caesar  at  Ravenna, 
in  B.C.  49,  was  a  decisive  moment,  and  after  a  short  hesitation 
as  to  whether  he  should  cross  the  little  stream  Rubicon,  which 
separated  Cisalpine  Gaul  from  Italy,  he  called  out,  **  The  die 
is  cast  I "  and  crossed  the  river  with  a  small  force,  having 
sent  orders  to  Gaul  for  the  other  legions  to  follow  him. 
Accompanied  by  his  faithful  veterans,  he  hastened  rapidly 
through  Umbria  and  the  Sabellian  districts,  to  prevent  his 
adversaries  completing  their  preparations  before  his  arrival. 
His  renown  went  before  him,  his  kindness  and  affability  won 
the  hearts  of  all,  and  the  gates  of  the  towns  on  his  route 
were  thrown  open  to  him.  Pompey,  who  had  been  roused 
too  late  from  his  feeling  of  security,  did  not  venture  to  await 
the  enemy's  arrival  at  Rome,  but  with  newly  enlisted  and 
untrained  recruits,  a  few  trustworthy  soldiers,  and  a  large 
number  of  senators  and  optimates,  fled  to  Brundusium ;  and 
when  Caesar  approached  that  port,  Pompey  and  his  retinue 
sailed  across  to  Epirus.  His  vaunting  boast,  that  he  need 
only  stamp  upon  the  ground  with  his  foot  to  call  forth  legions, 
had  all  its  emptiness  now  fully  proved.  After  his  departure, 
all  Italy  joined  Caesar,  who  now  returned  to  Rome,  where 
he  acted  with  great  mildness,  though  showing  in  every  thing 
that  he  regarded  himself  as  the  real  sovereign  of  the  state. 
He  took  possession  of  the  treasury,  and,  leaving  Pompey  for 
the  present  to  his  fate,  immediately  set  out  for  Spain  against 
Pompey's  lieutenants  and  armies.  .  By  his  surpassing  talent 
as  a  commander,  and  the  astonishing  rapidity  of  his  move- 
ments, he  drove  them  into  such  straits  that,  after  most  of 
their  troops  had  deserted,  they  were  compelled  to  surrender, 
Afranius  and  Petreius,  the  legates,  were  dismissed  unhurt, 
and  the  remnant  of  the  army  was  disbanded.     On  his  return    ■/> 
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trom  Spain,  Csesar  had  to  compel  Massilia,  which  desired  to 
remain  neutral,  to  side  with  him ;  the  city  was  taken,  but 
treated  with  great  mildness.  In  the  mean  time,  C.  Curio  had 
taken  possession  of  Sicily,  the  Pompeian  party  having  evacu- 
ated it,  but  in  an  attempt  also  to  conquer  Africa,  he  was 
killed. 

2.  While  yet  engaged  at  Massilia  Caesar  was  made  dicta- 
tor ;  as  such  he  returned  to  Rome,  but  in  order  not  to  alarm 
the  republicans  too  much,  he  caused  himself  to  be  elected 
consul  for  b.c.  48,  and  laid  down  the  dictatorship.  He  then 
passed  several  measures  to  restore  order  and  tranquillity  in 
the  dty ;  he  extended  the  franchise  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  reduced 
debts,  and  restored  exiles  and  the  children  of  those  who  had 
been  proscribed  by  Sulla.  His  stay  at  Rome  was  very  brief ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  necessary  preparations  were  made,  he 
crossed  the  Adriatic  from  Brundusium  in  pursuit  of  Pompey, 
B.C.  48.  Pompey  had  not  been  inactive,  but  had  collected 
troops,  ships,  and  supplies  from  all  parts  of  the  East,  so  that 
in  point  of  numbers  he  had  the  advantage  over  Caesar.  The 
latter  besieged  his  enemy  at  Dyrrhachium,  but  with  so  little 
success  that  he  almost  despaired ;  instead,  however,  of  giving 
way  to  this  feeling,  he  boldly  marched  from  the  coast  towards 
Thessaly,  where  every  inch  of  ground  had  to  be  conquered. 
Pompey's  former  confidence  now  returned,  and  imagining 
that  his  enemy  had  taken  to  flight,  he  followed  him  with  all 
speed,  hoping  to  annihilate  him  at  one  blow.  Caesar  pitched 
his  camp  near  Pharsalus,  and  Pompey,  being  urged  on  by  the 
inexperienced  nobles,  fought  the  decisive  battle  of  Pharsalus 
on  the  9th  of  August,  b.c.  48.  His  army  was  completely 
defeated,  though  it  was  twice  as  numerous  as  that  of  his 
opponent,  and  the  camp,  filled  with  treasures  and  luxuries  of 
every  kind,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  Pompey, 
having  now  lost  all  hope^  fled  to  Lesbos,  and  thence  to  Egypt, 
where  he  had  reason  to  expect  a  hospitable  reception ;  but 
young  Ptolemy  Dionysus,  the  king  of  Egypt,  in  the  hop^  of 
securing  the  favor  of  Caesar,  ordered  him  to  be  murdered 
even  before  he  reached  the  shore,  and  his  body  was  left  un- 
buried  on  the  beach.  ^  j 
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3.  A  few  days  after  this  tragic  end  of  Pompey,  Csesaf 
arrived  with  a  small  force  in  Egypt,  and  the  sad  fate  ci  his 
rival  is  said  to  have  brought  tears  into  his  eyes.  The  author 
of  the  murder  did  not  receive  the  expected  reward,  and  being 
called  upon  to  act  as  mediator  between  the  young  king  and 
his  sister  Cleopatra,  who  by  their  father's  request  ought  to 
have  reigned  in  common,  Csesar  decided  in  favor  of  the 
beautiful  and  fascinating  Cleopatra.  This  decision  involved 
him  in  a  war  with  the  young  king  and  the  people  of  Alex* 
andria  ;  for  a  time  he  was  exposed  to  very  great  danger,  as 
he  had  only  few  troops  with  him.  With  wonderful  skill  and 
adroitness  he  defended  himself  in  the  royal  palace  against  the 
infuriated  and  demoralized  populace,  and  when  the  palace 
was  set  on  fire,  he  escaped  by  swimming  to  a  ship  lying  at 
anchor.  But  when  his  reinforcements  arrived  he  compelled 
Alexandria  to  surrender,  and  as  the  young  king  had  been 
drowned  in  the  Nile  during  the  disturbances,  he  restored 
Cleopatra  to  the  throne,  and  spent  nine  months  with  her, 
during  which  time  he  appears  to  have  forgotten  every  thing 
in  the  luxuries  of  the  Alexandrian  court.  At  length  he 
received  information  that  Phamaces,  the  son  of  Mithridates, 
had  availed  himself  of  the  civil  war  among  the  Romans  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  his  kingdom,  and  that  one  of  the 
Roman  legates  had  been  defeated  by  him.  Accordingly,  in 
the  spring  of  b.c.  47,  he  marched  through  Syria  into  Pontus, 
and  defeated  the  Asiatics  in  a  decisive  battle  near  2^1a.  This 
victory  is  celebrated  on  account  of  the  laconic  despatch  which 
Cssar  sent  to  Rome  regarding  it,  '^  I  came,  saw,  conquered" 
(fv»/,  vidiy  vkt).  Phamaces  lost  all  his  conquests,  and  was 
soon  afterwards  murdered  by  one  of  his  own  subjects. 

4.  Soon  after  this  he  was  informed  of  disturbances  at 
Rome,  in  consequence  of  which  he  hastened  back.  He 
arrived  in  the  city  in  the  autumn  of  b.c.  47.  After  the  battle 
of  Pharsalus,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  senate  and  people  at  Rome 
was  so  great  that  the  most  extraordinary  honors  and  powers 
were  conferred  upon  him,  which  in  reality  made  him  the  sole 
ruler  of  the  republic*  This  was  in  some  measure  the  result 
of  his  unexpected  mildness  towards  his  conquered  enemies 
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During  his  absence  in  the  East,  the  partisans  of  Pompey  had 
been  active  in  collecting  their  scattered  forces  in  Africa,  where 
they  were  supported  by  Juba,  king  of  Numidia.  In  Rome 
quarrels  had  broken  out  between  his  own  friends  M.  Antony 
and  Dolabella,  a  profligate  young  man,  and  bloody  riots  had 
taken  place  in  consequence.  Caesar  being  anxious  to  bring 
the  war  against  the  Pompeians  to  a  close,  confined  himself 
at  Rome  to  conciliatory  measures,  rewarding  his  friends  by 
increasing  the  number  of  praetors,  quaestors,  aediles,  and  of 
the  members  of  the  priestly  colleges,  by  making  liberal  prom- 
ises to  the  soldiers,  and  stirring  up  their  military  ambition. 
When  all  these  matters  were  settled,  he  set  out  at  the  end  of 
fi.c.  47  for  Africa,  and  very  soon  afterwards  the  bloody  battle 
of  Thapsus,  in  b.c.  46,  decided  the  fate  of  the  Pompeian  party 
for  a  time ;  fifty  thousand  dead  covered  the  field  of  battle,  and 
many  of  the  survivors  made  away  with  themselves ;  among 
these  latter  were  Pompe/s  own  father-in-law  Metellus  Scipio, 
the  Numidian  king  Juba,  whose  kingdom  became  a  Roman 
province,  the  warlike  Petreius,  and  the  stem  Cato,  who  with 
stoic  calmness  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  at  Utica.  But  the 
two  sons  of  Pompey,  Cneius  and  Sextus,  escaped  to  Spain, 
where  somewhat  later  they  stirred  up  a  fresh  war. 

5.  Caesar  was  now  the  sole  master  of  the  Roman  world, 
and  on  his  return  to  Rome  silenced  all  fears  and  apprehen- 
sions by  proclaiming  a  general  amnesty,  and  assuring  the 
senate  and  people  that  his  great  object  was  the  restoration 
ci  peace  and  order.  He  celebrated  at  once  four  triumphs, 
carefully  avoiding  hurting  any  one's  feelings,  and  amused 
both  soldiers  and  citizens  with  every  kind  of  public  amuse- 
ments. During  his  stay  at  Rome,  B.C.  46,  Caesar,  in  his  ca- 
pacity of  pontifex  maximus,  introduced  bis  celebrated  reform 
of  the  calendar,  which,  owing  to  the  ignorance  or  caprice  ol 
the  poctiffs,  had  fallen  into  such  disorder,  that  it  was  three 
months  in  advance  of  the  real  tine.  Caesar  remedied  the 
actual  evil,  and  made  regulations  to  prevent  its  recurrence, 
which  were  observed  until,  in  a.d.  15S2,  Pope  Gregory  XIIL 
introduced  another  reform.  While  Caesar  was  thus  peace- 
fully and  usefully  employed  at  Rome,  he  was  informed  that 
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die  80DS  of  Pompey  had  collected  a  fresh  army  in  Spain,  and 
that  the  whole  of  the  southern  part  of  that  country  was  in  a 
state  of  insurrection.  Towards  the  end  of  ac.  46,  he  set  out 
for  Spain,  to  face  his  enemies  in  their  last  and  desperate 
stnigi^e.  His  difficulties  were  very  great,  and  it  was  only 
his  undaunted  courage  and  perseverance  that  enabled  him  to 
overcome  them.  The  fearful  battle  of  Munda,  in  the  spring 
of  B.C  45,  decided  the  fate  of  the  Pompeian  party  forever. 
Cneius,  one  of  the  two  brothers,  was  killed  after  the  fight 
while  attempting  to  make  his  escape ;  but  Sextus  was  more 
f<Mrtunate,  and  for  some  years  after  this  led  the  life  of  a 
robber  and  pirate  chief. 

6.  On  his  return  to  Rome  Caesar  celebrated  a  triumph 
over  the  Pompeians,  and  was  received  by  the  senate  with  the 
most  abject  flattery  and  servility.  Distinctions  of  every  kind 
were  literally  showered  upon  him  ;  he  was  called  "father  of 
his  country  ; "  the  month  of  Quintilis,  in  which  he  was  bom, 
was  called  after  him  Julius  (July)  -,  the  powers  which  he  had 
gradually  received  were  conferred  on  him  for  life ;  he  received 
the  permanent  title  of  imperator,  the  consulship  for  the  next 
ten  years,  and  the  offices  of  dictator  and  praefectus  morum 
for  life.  These  and  many  other  powers  and  distinctions  vir* 
tually  made  Caesar  the  acknowledged  ruler  of  the  Roman 
world,  and  nothing  but  the  outward  signs  of  absolute  sov- 
ereignty were  wanting.  But  however  much  he  endeavored, 
by  observing  the  ancient  forms,  to  allay  the  fears  of  the  re- 
publicans, and  however  much  he  tried  to  pacify  the  wealthy 
and  noble  by  increasing  the  number  of  senators,  and  to  satisfy 
the  soldiers  by  the  distribution  of  lands — ^however  much  he 
did  to  improve  the  laws  and  their  administration,  to  raise 
commerce  and  agriculture,  to  embellish  the  city  with  tem- 
ples and  theatres,  and  to  benefit  Italy  by  making  roads, 
canals,  and  harbors,  he  could  not  make  the  people  forget  that 
they  had  been  free  ;  it  was  evident  to  them  that  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  substance  of  sovereign  power,  but  also 
aimed  at  the  outward  marks  and  distinctions  of  a  monarch. 
There  still  existed  many  deluded  enthusiasts  who  imagined 
.that  it  was  possible  to  maintain  the  republic,  and  that,  by 
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preserving  the  andent  fonr.s,  the  spirit  of  freedom  might  be 
revived.  Besides  these  there  were  many,  also,  who,  although 
they  had  received  from  Csesar  posts  of  honor  and  distinction 
yet  thought  themselves  slighted  and  neglected,  and  secretly 
plotted  against  him.  The  increasing  pride  of  the  dictator, 
and  his  too  obvious  desire  to  obtain  the  title  of  king,  at  length 
induced  the  republicans  to  make  common  cause  with  his  per- 
sonal enemies.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  against  his  life  in 
the  beginning  of  ac.  44 ;  it  was  headed  by  M.  Junius  Brutus, 
a  genuine  though  deluded  republican,  and  C.  Cassius  who  bore 
a  personal  grudge  against  Csesar.  Both  had  been  partisans 
of  Pompey,  but  had  nevertheless  been  raised  by  Oesar  to 
the  praetorship,  and  had  been  treated  by  him  with  kindness 
and  confidence ;  but  all  considerations  of  a  private  nature 
were  set  aside  under  the  specious  pretext  that  the  liberty  of 
their  country  had  higher  claims  upon  them.  The  plan  for 
the  murder  of  Csesar  was  formed  with  the  greatest  caution 
and  secrecy.  On  the  ides  (the  15  th)  of  March  b.c.  44,  Caesar 
convened  a  meeting  of  the  senate  in  the  curia  of  Pompey,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  the  title  of  king  out  of  Italy,  to  en- 
able him,  under  this  designation,  to  undertake  a  war  against 
the  Parthians.  That  day  was  fixed  upon  by  the  conspirators 
for  carrying  out  their  design.  He  was  attacked  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  senate,  and  sank  overwhelmed  by  the  daggers  of 
his  assailants.  At  first  he  made  an  attempt  to  defend  himself 
but  perceiving  Brutus  among  his  murderers,  he  exclaimed, 
"You,  too,  Brutus?"  wrapped  himself  up  in  his  toga,  and 
sank  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue.  Thus  fell  the  only  man 
that  was  then  both  able  and  willing  to  save  Rome  from  in- 
ternal war  and  bloodshed,  and  whose  reign  might  have  be- 
come the  beginning  of  a  happy  and  prosperous  era  in  Roman 
history.    But  the  cup  of  suffering  for  Rome  was  not  yet  full 

7.  The  conspirators  soon  found  to  their  own  cost,  that  it 
b  more  easy  to  destroy  than  to  build  up  ;  of  the  latter,  they 
had  in  fact  scarcely  thought,  and  were  not  a  little  alarmed 
by  the  discovery,  that  the  slight  enthusiasm  produced  by  the 
murder  gave  way  to  hatred  and  detestation,  when  the  crafty 
M.  Antony  in  his  funeral  oration  over  the  body  of  Caesar,  set 
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forA  his  great  merits  and  his  many  excellent  qualities,  and 
mentioned  the  liberal  beqnests  and  donations  which  he  had 
made  in  his  wiU  to  the  people.  The  multitude  became  in- 
furiated, and  the  murderers  were  obliged  to  take  to  flight. 
Dedmus  Brutus  went  to  his  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and 
M.  Brutus  and  Cassius  proceeded  to  the  East,  where  provinces 
had  previously  been  assigned  to  them.  After  they  had  gone, 
Antony  caused  Cisalpine  Gaul  to  be  transferred  to  himself, 
and  proceeded  at  onoe  with  an  army  to  Mutina  to  expel  D. 
Brutus,  who  had  taken  up  his  position  in  that  city.  The 
Bttiate,  being  in  the  mean  time  stirred  up  by  Cicero,  invested 
C.  Julius  Caesar  Octavianus,  the  adopted  son  and  heir  of 
Caesar,  who  was  only  nineteen  years  old,  and  had  come  over 
from  ApoUonia^  with  the  powers  of  a  prsetor ;  and  as  many  of 
the  veterans  of  Antony  joined  the  young  avenger  jf  Caesar, 
Octavianus  was  sent  sJong  with  the  consuls  of  B.C.  43,  A. 
Hirtius  and  Vibius  Pansa,  to  the  north  of  Italy  to  prevent 
Antony,  who  had  in  the  mean  time  been  declared  a  public 
enemy,  from  gaining  his  object  Antony,  being  defeated  in 
this  war  by  the  armies  of  his  opponents,  fled  across  the  Alps 
into  Gaul,  where  he  was  favorably  received  by  the  governor 
Lepidus.  As  the  two  consuls  had  been  killed  in  the  war, 
and  the  senate  conferred  the  command  of  its  armies  on  D. 
Brutus,  Octavianus,  exasperated  at  the  slight,  compelled  the 
senate  to  allow  him  to  be  elected  to  the  consulship  in  spite 
of  his  youth.  A  law  was  passed,  declaring  all  the  murderers 
of  Ca^r  outlaws,  and  Octavianus  then  marched  with  his 
army  to  the  north.  D.  Brutus  took  to  flight,  and  was  mur- 
dered at  Aquileia,  while  Lepidus  and  Antony,  against  whom 
the  decree  of  outlawry  was  repealed,  returned  to  Italy. 

S.  A  conference  then  took  place  between  Octavianus, 
Antony,  and  Lepidus,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bononia,  at 
which  the  three  assumed  the  title  of  triumvirs  for  regulating 
the  affairs  of  ihe  republic  (triumviri  reipublica  consiHu€fuim\ 
and  distributed  the  provinces  among  themselves.  Octavianus 
received  Africa,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia,  Antony  Gaul,  and  Le- 
pidus Spain,  and  Antony  and  Octavianus  undertook  to  carry 
on  the  war  against  Brutus  and  Cassias  in  the  East    The_ 
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triumvirs  then,  to  rid  themselves  of  ill  their  enemies  and  op- 
ponents, adopted  the  plan  of  Sulla,  and  drew  up  a  proscrip- 
tion list,  in  which  each  entered  the  names  of  those  especially 
obnoxious  to  himself.  This  proscription,  ostensibly  directed 
against  their  political  opponents,  was,  in  point  of  fact,  a  legal- 
ized wholesale  murder  of  wealthy  persons,  whose  property 
was  in  many  instances  the  sole  reason  why  dieir  names  sq>- 
peared  among  the  proscribed.  The  triumvirs  entered  Rome 
at  the  head  of  their  armies,  compelled  the  people  to  sanction 
their  arrangements,  and  then  let  loose  the  soldiery  upon  the 
devoted  victims.  The  most  illustrious  and  patriotic  men  fell 
under  the  strokes  of  the  rapacious  ind  reckless  soldiers  ;  all 
the  ties  of  blood  and  of  friendship  were  rent  asunder,  nothing 
was  sacred,  and  murder  was  the  order  of  the  day.  Two 
thousand  equites  and  three  hundred  senators  were  massacred, 
and  those  who  could  make  their  escape  fled  to  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  or  to  Sextus  Pompeius,  who  had  returned  from  Spain 
and  made  himself  master  of  Sicily.  The  great  orator  Cicero, 
who  had  looked  upon  Octavianus  as  the  champion  of  the  re- 
public and  supported  him  on  all  occasions,  was  one  of  the 
many  victims  who  fell  during  this  time  ;  he  was  murdered  on 
the  7  th  of  December  b.c.  43,  and  Antony's  wife  Fulvia  feasted 
her  eyes  on  the  dead  features  when  his  head  was  brought  to 
her. 

9.  When  the  triumvirs  had  sufficiently  punished  Italy  by 
murder,  confiscation,  and  extortion,  Octavianus  and  Antony 
sailed  over  to  Greece  to  make  war  against  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius. Shortly  after  quitting  Italy,  Brutus  had  gone  to  his 
province  of  Macedonia,  where  he  was  recognized  as  the  right- 
ful governor,  and  where  in  a  short  time  he  was  amply  provided 
with  every  thing  necessary  to  carry  on  a  war  against  his  en- 
emies. Cassius  had  in  the  mean  time  displayed  great  vigor 
in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor ;  the  two  republican  chiefe  were  in 
point  of  fact  masters  of  all  the  countries  to  the  east  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  at  a  meeting  in  Sardes  they  agreed  to  operate 
together  against  their  common  enemies.  But  while  they  were 
prep^irlng  diemselves,  Octavianus  and  Antony  had  adready 
made  themselves  masters  of  Greece,  and  taken  up  their  quar- 
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ten  at  Amphipolis.  The  republicans  pitched  their  camp  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Philippi,  and  in  the  first  battle  Cassius 
was  obliged  to  retreat  before  Antony,  while  Brutus  succeeded 
in  repelling  the  legions  of  Octavianus,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  Ul  on  the  occasion.  Soon  after,  Cassius,  deceived  by 
erroneous  information,  threw  himself  on  his  own  sword,  and 
when,  twenty  days  after  the  first  battle,  the  triumvirs  renewed 
the  contest  with  fresh  vigor,  Brutus  was  also  defeated,  and 
made  away  with  himself.  Many  other  republicans  followed 
his  example ;  but  most  of  the  soldiers  surrendered  to  the  trium- 
virs, while  others  fied  to  Sext.  Pompeius  in  Sicily.  The 
battles  of  Philippic  which  were  fought  in  the  autumn  of  ac. 
43,  were  the  death-blow  of  the  republic,  and  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius have  often  been  called  ''  the  last  of  the  Romans.'^ 

lo*  The  conquerors  now  again  divided  the  empire  among 
themselves  ;  Lepidus  obtained  Africa,  and  Antony  the  eastern 
provinces,  while  Octavianus  returned  to  Italy  to  satisfy  his 
greedy  and  rapacious  soldiers  by  the  distribution  of  lands  and 
die  establishment  of  military  colonies.  Antony,  intoxicated 
by  the  incense  of  the  Greeks  and  the  luxuries  of  Asia,  began 
a  senseless  and  voluptuous  career  in  the  East  The  sums  he 
extorted  in  Asia  were  lavished  upon  the  coquettish  and  disso- 
lute Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt.  His  wife  Fulvia,  who  loved 
him  with  all  the  passion  of  her  passionate  nature,  scrupled 
at  nothing  which  seemed  to  her  likely  to  effect  his  return  and 
secure  to  him  the  possession  of  the  western  world.  The 
misery  and  wretchedness  into  which  thousands  of  Italians 
were  thrown  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  military 
colonies,  afforded  a  fair  pretext  for  Fulvia  and  L.  Antonius, 
her  husband's  brother,  to  come  as  the  protectors  of  the  suf- 
fering and  oppressed.  L.  Antonius  was  consul  in  b.c.  41, 
and  proclaiming  himself  the  friend  of  the  poor  and  distressed, 
he,  with  Fulvia  and  others,  established  themselves  at  Perusia 
in  Etruria,  where  large  numbers  of  malcontents  gathered 
around  them.  Towards  the  end  of  b.c.  41,  Octavianus  pro- 
ceeded to  blockade  the  rebels  with  three  armies ;  and  when 
at  length  the  besieged  began  to  suffer  from  famine  and  found 
it  impossible  to  escape,  L.  Antonius  capitulated,  and  fulvia       t 
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was  set  free  on  condition  of  her  quitting  Italy ;  but  all  tfia 
senators  of  Perusia  were  put  to  death,  and  upwards  of  three 
hundred  of  its  most  illustrious  citizens  were  sacrificed  on  the 
£5th  of  March  b.c.  40  at  the  altar  of  Julius  Csesar.  The  an- 
cient town  of  Perusia  itself  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes. 
Fulvia  went  to  Greece,  where  she  met  Antony,  but  soon  sfter 
died  at  Sicyon. 

II.  The  war  of  Perusia  neaiiy  produced  a  struggle  be- 
tween Antony  and  Octavianus,  for  the  former  actually  ad* 
vanced  with  his  fleet  to  Brundusium  and  prevailed  on  Sext 
Pompeius  to  co-operate  with  him ;  but  a  reconciliation  was 
brought  about,  and  Sext.  Pompeius,  betrayed  by  Antony,  was 
declared  the  common  enemy  of  the  triumvirs.  Pompeius 
now  continued  his  former  piratical  practices,  infesting  the 
coasts  of  Italy  and  preventing  supplies  of  grain  from  being 
imported  from  abroad,  in  consequence  of  which  Rome  was 
often  suffering  from  scarcity  of  provisions.  The  people  diere* 
fore  complained  loudly,  demanding  of  the  triumvirs  to  come 
to  some  understanding  with  him.  A  peace  accordingly  was 
concluded  at  Misenum  in  b.c.  39,  in  which  Pompeius  obtained 
proconsular  power  over  Sicily  and  several  other  provinces. 
Antony,  who  ever  since  the  treaty  of  Brundusium  had  been 
at  Rome,  now  married  the  noble  Octavia,  sister  of  Octavianusi 
and  then  went  to  Greece,  where  for  a  time  he  lived  as  a  pri* 
vate  person.  Pompeius,  who  felt  himself  wronged  by  Antony, 
did  not  altogether  abstain  from  piracy,  and  this  afforded  Oc- 
tavianus  a  welcome  pretext  for  undertaking  a  war  against 
him.  It  was  commenced  in  B.a  38,  and  at  first  the  triumvir 
was  not  very  successful ;  but  in  ac  36  he  appointed  his 
friend  Agrippa  commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  fleet  The 
island  was  then  surrounded,  but  although  Agrippa  was  sup- 
ported by  the  fleets  of  Antony  and  Lepidus,  no  dedsive  im- 
pression was  made  until  the  great  battle  of  Mylsc,  in  which 
Pompeius  was  completely  defeated.  His  land  army  surren* 
dered,  and  he  himself  escaped  with  a  few  ships  to  Asia,  y/rhewt 
soon  after  he  was  murdered.  Lepidus  now  claimed  SicHy 
for  himself,  but  as  he  was  not  a  man  of  much  influence  or 
^irit,  Octavianus  unceremoniously  commanded  his  soldiers 
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Id  join  him,  and  Lepidus  was  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  enjoyed 
the  empty  honor  of  chief  pontiff  until  his  death  in  B.a  xa. 

xa.  Even  before  the  treaty  dt  Brundusium,  in  b.c.  40,  a 
war  had  broken  out  with  the  Parthians,  who  had  made  inroads 
into  Syria.  At  first  the  war  against  them  was  conducted  suc- 
cessfully by  Antony's  lieutenants  ;  in  b  c.  37,  Octavia  returned 
to  Italy,  and  Antony  hastened  to  Syria  to  undertake  the  com- 
mand against  the  Parthians  in  person.  He  had  a  large  army, 
and  was  allied  with  Artavasdes,  king  of  Armenia.  But  his 
plans  were  ill  laid,  and  the  Parthian  king  Phraates,  attacking 
him  in  Media,  nearly  annihilated  his  legions,  and  obtained 
possession  of  all  his  ammunition  and  provisions.  Antony 
himself  narrowly  escaped  the  fate  of  Crassus,  After  having 
brought  this  disgrace  upon  himself  and  the  Roman  arms,  he 
returned  to  Alexandria,  where  he  forgot  himself  and  every 
thing  else  in  the  sensual  pleasures  of  the  court.  He  gave  to 
Cleopatra  Coele-Syria,  Judsea  and  Cyprus,  to  which  in  b.c.  34 
he  added  Armenia,  whose  king  was  taken  prisoner.  He  even 
forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  celebrate  a  triumph  at  Alexandria, 
and  soon  after  divorced  the  noble  Octavia,  who  had  acted 
with  the  greatest  forbearance  towards  him,  and  had  often 
prevented  a  rupture  between  her  brother  and  her  husband. 
Octavianus  and  his  sister  were  now  in  the  position  of  the  in- 
jured party,  and  all  became  ashamed  of  Antony's  conduct  in 
the  East  At  last,  in  b.c  32,  war  was  declared  against  the 
queen  of  Egypt,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  the 
fleet  of  Octavianus,  under  the  able  command  of  Agrippa, 
spread  over  the  whole  of  the  Adriatic,  while  Octavianus  him- 
self with  his  legions  landed  in  Epirus. 

13.  Antony,  accompanied  by  Cleopatra,  sailed  leisurely  to 
Corcyra,  where  his  forces  were  assembled.  On  the  ad  of 
September  aa  31  the  memorable  sea-fight  off  the  promontory 
of  Actium  in  Acamania  took  place:  its  issue  was  at  first 
doubtful,  but  Cleopatra  soon  losing  courage  took  to  flight; 
Anto«y  followed  her,  and  both  together  returned  to  Alex- 
andria, leaving  their  fleet  and  army  to  their  fate.  The  fleet 
was  soon  destroyed  by  Agrippa,  and  when  the  land  forces 
found  that  their  commander  had  abandoned  them,  they  sur- 
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rendered  to  Octavianus.  The  town  of  Nvcopi^'lis  opposite 
Actium  was  afterwards  biiilt  to  commenK.rate  this  victory, 
and  the  moderation  displayed  by  Octavianus  towards  the 
vanquished  excited  general  admiration.  Soon  after  his  victory 
Octavianus  followed  his  conquered  enemies  to  Alexandria. 
Cleopatra  made  an  attempt  to  see  whether  she  could  not 
diarm  her  conqueror  as  she  had  charmed  Caesar  and  Antony; 
but  it  was  all  in  vain.  Antony  being  prematurely  informed 
of  the  death  of  his  mistress,  threw  himself  upon  his  sword, 
B.C.  30,  and  Cleopatra  soon  after  made  away  with  herself  b^ 
putting  a  viper  to  her  breast,  that  she  might  not  be  compelled 
to  adorn  as  a  captive  the  triumph  of  her  conqueror.  Egypt, 
where  the  race  of  the  Ptolemies  was  now  extinct,  was  made  a 
Roman  province.  In  the  spring  of  b.c.  29  Octavianus  re- 
turned to  Rome,  where  the  temple  of  Janus  was  closed,  as  a 
sign  that  peace  was  restored  throughout  the  empirei  of  whidi 
Octavianus  was  now  the  sole  master. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE   REIGN  OF  AUGUSTUS* 


I.  If  we  consider  the  state  of  political  and  social  morality 
of  the  Romans  at  the  time,  and  the  fearful  convulsions  through 
which  they  had  passed  ever  since  the  dajrs  of  Sulla,  it  must 
be  owned  that  it  was  a  real  blessing  for  the  empire  to  have 
fallen  at  length  under  the  sway  of  one  who,  though  neither 
so  great  nor  so  noble-minded  as  Csesar,  yet  had  the  desiie 
to  restore  order,  peace,  and  prosperity  to  his  country.  On 
the  whole  it  seems  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Romans,  and 
many  even  of  those  who  had  fought  under  the  banner  of  the 
republic,  had  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  the  republic  was 
irrecoverably  gone,  and  that  its  restoration  was  not  even 
desirable.  Octavianus,  however,  was  very  careful  in  preserve 
ing  the  ancient  republican  forms,  such  as  the  meetings  of  the 
comitia  and  of  the  senate,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  avoided 
with  equal  care  such  titles  as  **  king,*'  which  had  always  been 
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detested  by  the  Romans,  and  ''  dictator/'  which  had  been 
abolished  forever  after  the  murder  of  Caesar.  As  far  as  out- 
ward appearance  was  concerned,  Octavianus,  notwithstanding 
the  extraordinary  powers  conferred  upon  him,  was  no  more 
than  a  republican  magistrate.  The  Roman  -populace  had 
come  to  regard  republican  freedom  with  indifference,  and 
were  satisfied  if  plentifully  provided  with  bread  and  amuse- 
ments {pants  et  circmses). 

a.  On  the  return  of  Octavianus  from  the  East,  b.c.  39,  he 
iras  overwhelmed  by  the  adulation  and  servility  of  both  the 
senate  and  people.  Two  years  later  be  received  the  novel 
tide  of  "Augustus,"  that  is,  "the  Venerable,"  which  was 
afterwards  assumed  by  all  the  Roman  emperors.  To  it  was 
added  the  title  of  "  Imperator,"  or  emperor,  for  ten  years,  by 
virtue  of  which  he  had  the  supreme  command  over  all  the 
armies,  and  which  was  subsequently  renewed  from  time  to 
time.  In  b.c.  23  he  was  invested  with  the  tribunician  power 
for  life,  whereby  his  person  became  sacred  and  inviolable ;  at 
the  same  time  he  obtained  the  tribunician  veto,  as  well  as  the 
right  to  convene  the  senate  whenever  he  pleased.  In  like 
manner  he  acquired  the  office  of  censor,  and  proconsular 
power  in  all  the  provinces.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  he 
thus  concentrated  in  his  own  person  all  the  powers  which  had 
formerly  belonged  to  the  several  republican  magistrates  ;  but 
the  consulship  and  the  other  magistracies  were  nominally  left 
to  others,  and  continued  to  be  looked  upon  as  high  honors 
down  to  the  overthrow  of  the  empire.  In  his  capacity  of 
censor  Augustus  directed  his  attention  first  to  the  purification 
of  the  senate  by  excluding  unworthy  members,  and  reducing 
its  number  to  six  hundred.  The  senate  gradually  became  a 
sort  of  state  council  and  supreme  court  of  justice  for  all  cases 
in  which  the  majesty  of  the  emperor  was  violated.  Augustus 
had  no  ministers  of  state  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  but  he  was 
assisted  and  supported  by  a  number  of  able  friends,  such  as 
Agrippa,  Maecenas,  Valerius  Messalla,  and  Asinius  PoUio. 

3.  In  regard  to  the  internal  administration,  Augustus  be- 
stowed particular  care  npon  the  safety  of  life  and  property  in 
the  city  of  Rome,  which  had  before  been  litde  better  than  a     , 
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den  of  robbers.  With  this  view  he  divided  die  city  and  its 
saborbs  into  fourteen  regions,  and  the  whole  of  Italy  into  a 
number  of  districts  or  provinces.  For  himself  he  established 
a  numerous  body-guaid  of  ten  prsetorian  cohorts ;  three  of 
which  were  stationed  in  the  city,  and  die  rest  in  different 
parts  oi  Italy,  until,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  they  were  all 
collected  in  a  fortified  camp  near  Rome,  called  the  casim 
prcBtoria.  Augustus  also  made  several  useful  and  necessary 
regulations  concerning  the  administration  of  the  provinces, 
the  number  of  which  then  amounted  to  twenty-five.  In  &C. 
27,  they  were  divided  between  himself  and  the  senate,  thatis^ 
into  provincim  senatoria  or  pofiuli,  znd^fwmaa  Ce^are»-''^h& 
emperor  reserving  for  himself  those  which  were  not  completely 
wbdued,  and  required  the  presence  of  a  military  force,  and  for 
these  the  emperor  himself  appointed  the  governors.  Under  the 
control  of  Augustus  the  admini3tration  of  the  provinces  was 
conducted  much  more  fairly  and  honorably  than  had  been  the 
case  during  the  last  century  of  the  republic.  The  two  classes 
of  the  provinces  also  rendered  necessary  a  division  of  the 
revenues  derived  from  them ;  the  revenues  cf  the  senatorial 
provinces  went  into  the  arartum  or  state  treasmy,  while  those 
obtained  from  the  imperial  provinces  went  into  the  treasury 
of  the  emperor,  called  the  Jlsats. 

4.  Augustus  also  bestowed  great  attention  upon  the  moral 
and  social  improvement  of  his  people,  by  encouraging  mar- 
riage and  punishing  adultery,  and  nothing  was  neglected 
which  tended  to  increase  the  material  prosperity  of  his  sub- 
jects. He  hoped  much,  also,  from  a  revival  of  the  ancient 
piety  and  religious  worship  of  the  Romans ;  but  these  and 
many  other  things  are  of  such  a  nature  that  laws,  however 
well  meant,  must  remain  inefficient  so  long  as  the  spirit  of 
the  people  is  not  improved ;  *nd  this  can  be  the  work  only 
of  time  and  long  perseverance.  Notwithstanding  the  mild- 
ness with  which  Augustus  ruled,  and  the  anxiety  he  displayed 
to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  was  the  real  sovereign,  conspiracies 
against  his  life  broke  out  from  time  to  time ;  and  these  evi- 
dences of  secret  enemies  intimidated  him  so  much,  that  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  reign  he  always  took  precaution  against 
any  sudden  attack.  "'^  """  uy  ^ ^ ^<3 '^ 
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5.  Augustus,  throughoat  his  !ong  reign,  was  more  con- 
cerned about  securing  the  frontiers  of  his  vast  empire  than 
about  making  additional  conquests.  In  b.c.  27,  he  himself 
went  through  Gaol  to  the  north  of  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of 
subduing  the  Astures  and  Cantabri,  and  making  the  Atlantic 
the  boundary  of  the  empire  in  the  west  For  three  years  he 
carried  on  war  against  them,  and  when  at  length,  in  b.c.  94, 
those  brave  tribes  submitted,  and  gave  hostages,  he  returned 
to  Rome ;  but  soon  after  the  Cantabri  again  revolted,  and  were 
finally  subdued  by  Agrippa,  in  B.C.  19.  About  the  same 
time  iElius  Gallus,  the  first  governor  of  Egypt,  made  an  un- 
successful expedition  into  Arabia ;  but  in  Africa  the  frontier 
was  secured  by  victories  over  the  Ethiopians  and  Garamantes. 
In  ac.  20  the  Parthians,  who  had  until  then  been  the  most 
formidable  enemies  of  Rome  in  the  East,  thought  it  advisable 
to  return  to  Augustus  the  standards  which  had  fallen  into 
then:  hands  during;  the  wars  of  Crassus  and  Antony.  This 
event  filled  every  Roman  with  joy.  The  existence  of  numer- 
ous independent  tribes  in  the  Rsetian  and  Graian  Alps,  and  in 
Vindelicia  and  Noricnm,  was  thought  to  be  incompatible  with 
the  safety  and  peace  of  Italy  ;  war  accordingly  was  waged 
against  them  in  b.c.  25,  and  was  continued  for  many  years, 
until  the  Alpine  tribes  were  completely  subdued  in  B.C.  13. 
But  the  war  against  chem  stirred  up  commotions  in  Gaul  and 
in  the  south  of  Germany.  Some  German  tribes  even  crossed 
the  Rhine  and  invaded  Gaul,  an  event  which  created  so  much 
alarm  at  Rome,  that  Augustus  himself,  in  b.c.  16,  went  to 
Gaul  for  the  purpose  of  securing  its  eastern  frontier.  But 
after  an  absence  jf  three  years,  he  returned,  leaving  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  on  the  Rhine  to  his  step-son  Drusus,  who 
with  his  brother  Tiberius  had  till  then  been  conducting  the 
war  against  the  Alpine  tribes. 

6.  The  appointment  of  Drusus  marks  the  commencement 
of  a  series  of  dangerous  wars  with  the  Germans  on  the  e^st 
<xf  the  Rhine,  the  object  of  which  was  not  so  much  to  gain  a 
permanent  footing  in  Germany  as  to  crush  that  nation,  whidi 
was  thought  to  be  a  most  dangerous  neighbor  of  Ganl. 
Germany  itself  was  for  the  most  part  a  wild  and  uocultival 
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ooantiy,  covered  with  immease  forests  and  marshes^  and  hold- 
ing out  litde  or  no  temptation  to  a  conqueror.  The  southern 
parts  about  the  Danube,  perhaps  as  far  as  the  Maine,  were 
inhabited  by  Celtic  nations ;  the  rest,  with  the  ezcepdon  of 
•ome  portions  in  the  north-east,  was  inhabited  by  a  vast 
number  of  (jerman  tribes,  which  led  a  free  and  roving  life, 
and  were  unable  to  bear  the  yoke  of  foreign  rulers.  But  their 
great  misfortune  then,  as  ever  after,  was  their  incessant  quar- 
rels and  wars  with  one  another,  which  greatly  facilitated  the 
work  of  conquest  Drusus,  when  he  undertook  the  command 
in  B.C.  12,  at  once  resolved  to  conquer  the  part  of  Germany 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe.  From  AC ayence  he  made 
several  successful  expeditions  against  the  Sigambri,  Usipetes, 
Bructeri,  Chatti,  and  others,  and  by  the  establishment  of  the 
fortress  of  Aliso  near  the  sources  of  the  Lippe,  he  endeavored 
to  secure  his  conquests.  In  b.c.  9  he  advanced  as  far  as  the 
Elbe ;  but  want  of  provisions  obliged  him  to  return  ;  on  his 
ioumey  he  fell  from  his  horse,  and  died  thirty  days  later  in 
consequence  of  the  injury  he  received. 

7.  His  brother  Tiberius,  who  until  then  had  been  conduct- 
ing a  war  in  Dalmatia  and  Pannonia,  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand of  his  forces,  and  in  B.C.  8  crossed  the  Rhine  to  com- 
plete what  his  brother  had  commenced.  For  two  years  he 
continued  the  war  with  great  skill  and  valor,  though  not  always 
with  that  honesty  which  becomes  a  great  general ;  but  he  was 
unable  completely  to  subdue  the  west  of  (jermany.  In  B.a  6 
he  returned  to  Rome,  and  was  succeeded  by  Domitius  Aheno- 
barbus,  a  bold  but  at  the  same  time  a  prudent  man,  who 
endeavored  to  push  his  conquests  even  beyond  the  Elbe, 
After  various  undertakings,  none  of  which  was  crowned  with 
permanent  success,  Tiberius,  in  a.d.  4,  resumed  the  command 
of  the  legions  on  the  Rhine,  and  by  victories  on  the  field  of 
battle,  as  well  as  by  prudent  negotiations,  succeeded  in  sub- 
duing the  country  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Weser,  which 
in  A.D.  5  was  constituted  as  a  Roman  province.  Peace  be- 
ing thus  restored  in  that  part  of  (jermany,  he  meditated  a 
war  against  Maroboduus,  a  powerful  king  of  the  Marcomanni, 
in  the  south-east  of  Germany;  but  the  tidings^f  a  great 
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insorection  whidi  had  broken  oat  in  Pannonia  and  Oabnatta, 
obliged  him  to  conclude  peace  with  the  king  and  direct  Us 
forces  against  the  rebels.  This  war  lasted  for  two  years* 
and  obliged  the  Romans,  who  were  at  first  unsucoessfuL  to 
make  the  greatest  efforts.  At  length  in  a.d.  9  the  fall  of 
the  fortress  of  Anderion  decided  the  fate  of  the  insurgents, 
who  now  again  submitted  to  Rome ;  but  their  country,  be- 
tween the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic,  had  been  fearfully  ravaged 
during  the  war. 

S.  In  the  mean  time  the  work  of  Romaniadng  western 
Germany  was  commencing:  many  Germans  served  in  the 
^oman  armies,  and  young  nobles  delighted  in  the  distinctions 
with  which  they  were  honored  by  their  conquerors ;  but  the 
avarice  and  rapacity  of  the  Roman  governor  Quintilius  Varus, 
combined  with  his  haughty  and  insolent  manners,  roused  the 
aversion  and  hatred  of  the  barbarians.  A  conspiracy  accord- 
ingly was  formed  against  him  by  Arminius,  a  young  Cheruscan 
chief,  who  had  served  among  the  Romans,  and  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  their  mode  of  warfare.  The  Cheruscans  were 
joined  by  several  other  tribes.  Segestes,  the  father-in-law 
of  Arminius,  who  bore  him  a  grudge,  informed  Varus  of 
the  dangerous  plot;  but  in  vain:  in  a.d.  9,  the  Roman 
governor  set  out  against  some  rebels  whose  only  object  was 
to  draw  him  into  a  snare.  He  marched  heedlessly  with  three 
legions,  many  auxiliaries,  and  a  quantity  of  baggage,  through 
the  forest  of  Teutoburg,  and  in  a  battle  during  three  very 
stormy  days,  he  suffered  so  complete  a  defeat  that  the  ground 
far  and  wide  was  covered  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
Romans  ;  all  those  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors 
were  made  slaves ;  the  Roman  standards  were  lost,  and 
Varus,  in  despair,  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  The  Germans 
bad  been  commanded  by  Arminius,  who  was  looked  upon  in 
aftei  times  as  the  great  deliverer  of  his  country  from  the  yoke 
of  the  Romans.  Augustus,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  this 
di&aster,  is  said  to  have  been  seized  with  rage  and  despair. 
As  the  fortress  of  Aliso  had  been  taken  and  destroyed  by 
the  barbarians,  the  Romans  found  it  impossible  to  maintain 
themselves  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  henoefiorth^^ 
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confined  themselves  to  protecting  the  left  bank  and  compelling 
the  Germans  to  keep  to  their  own  side  of  the  river. 

9.  In  thb  manner  the  reign  of  Augustus  came  to  its  close. 
The  most  eventful  occurrence  which  marks  it  is  the  birdi  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  Bethlehem  in  Judaea.  His  birth  is 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and  the  date  of  the  present 
year  marks  the  number  supposed  to  have  elapsed  since  his 
birth;  but  more  accurate  chronological  calculations  have 
shown  that  the  birth  of  Christ  must  be  dated  four  or  five 
years  before  the  commencement  of  the  vulgar  era.  The  age 
of  Augustus,  or,  more  correctly,  the  period  from  the  death  of 
Sulla  to  that  of  Augustus,  must  be  regarded  as  the  golden 
age  of  Roman  literature.  The  Latin  language  had  then 
reached  its  highest  development,  and  the  greatest  poets, 
orators,  and  historians  that  Rome  produced  belong  to  that 
memorable  period,  the  study  of  which  is  of  the  highest 
interest  also,  because  in  it  was  first  formed  and  consolidated 
that  system  of  government  and  administration  which  has 
in  a  great  measure  determined  the  character  of  our  modem 
civilization. 

zo.  The  happiness  of  Augustus  was  gready  disturbed 
during  his  later  years  by  domestic  misfortunes  and  afflictions. 
His  promising  grandsons,  Caius  and  Lucius  Caesar,  the  sons 
of  his  daughter  Julia  by  his  friend  Agrippa,  died  prematurely 
in  their  youth,  not  without  a  suspicion  of  their  having  been 
poisoned  by  his  ambitious  wife  Livia,  who  was  anxious  to 
secure  the  succession  to  Tiberius,  her  own  son  by  her  former 
husband.  Augustus'  daughter  Julia,  herself,  a  talented  but 
licentious  woman,  caused  her  father  so  much  grief  by  her 
dissolute  life,  that  in  the  end  he  found  it  necessary  to  banish 
her.  A  posthumous  son  of  Agrippa,  by  the  same  Julia, 
Agrippa  Postumus,  died  by  the  hand  of  a  hired  assassin  in  a 
distant  island,  to  which  he  had  been  banished  in  order  that 
he  might  not  put  forward  any  claims  against  Tiberius.  This 
murder  was  perpetrated  immediately  after  the  death  of  Au- 
gustus, which  took  place  on  the  19th  of  August  A.D.  14,  at 
Nola,  in  Campania,  whither  he  had  gone  to  restore  his  enfee- 
bled health.     He  was  succeeded  without  any  difficulty  by 
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TEberiua,  his  stepson,  who  owed  his  devotion  to  the  cmmiiig 
oontrivances  of  his  mother  Livia.  The  imperial  dignity  re- 
mained in  the  same  family  until  Nero,  who  was  the  last  of  the 
Hue,  for  after  his  time  the  imperial  throne  was  generally  filled 
hf  the  choice  of  the  soldiery. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  8UOCBSSORS  Ot  AtTGUSTUS  DOWN  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  HERO 

I.  In  his  earlier  days  Tiberius  had  acquired  great  renown 
for  the  ability  with  which  he  had  conducted  the  various  wars 
in  die  East,  in  Pannonia  and  on  the  Rhine  ;  but  his  temper 
had  been  soured,  and  after  his  accession  he  seemed  to  have 
become  quite  a  different  man.  He  was  a  great  proficient  in 
dissimulation,  and  at  first  succeeded  for  a  time  in  concealing 
the  viciousness  at  his  character  and  disposition  ;  but  after  the 
year  a.d.  20,  when  his  fnend  iClius  Seianus  gained  paramount 
influence  over  him,  the  despot  committed  a  series  of  most 
revolting  atrocities.  It  was  on  the  advice  of  Seianus  that  in 
A.D.  23  the  praetorian  cohorts  received  their  stationary  camp 
near  Rome,  whereby  the  government  was  at  once  changed  into 
a  military  despotism,  for  those  praetorians  became  the  ever 
ready  tools  of  t3Tanny,  and  in  the  course  of  time  usurped  the 
power  of  electing  and  deposing  emperors  at  their  pleasure. 
Augustus  had  allowed  the  people  to  assemble  in  their  comitia, 
and  even  to  pass  laws  in  the  ancient  form,  but  Tiberius  abol- 
ished this  last  shadow  of  republican  freedom,  and  transferred 
the  functions  of  the  assembled  people  to  the  senate,  which 
degraded  itself  by  its  servile  flattery,  and  readiness  to  do  or 
sanction  deeds  which  the  despot  himself  shrunk  from  attempt- 
ing. The  trial  of  cases  of  high  treason  against  the  person  of 
the  emperor  became  one  of  the  duties  of  the  senate,  whidi 
was  thus  obliged  to  inflict  punishment  on  person^  whom 
Tiberius  himself  could  scarcely  have  ventured  to  condensn. 
Every  one  was  declared  guilty  of  high  treason  who  eidier  by 
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speech,  deed,  or  writing,  should  offend  the  emperor.  This 
measure  called  into  existence  a  host  ci  well-paid  crafty  spies 
and  informers,  who  crushed  and  stifled  every  honest  expres- 
sion of  opinion,  and  extinguished  the  last  spark  of  freedom 
and  independence,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  increased 
the  tyrant's  fears  and  cruelty.  Seianus,  whose  character  very 
much  resembled  that  of  his  master,  had  the  executive  in  his 
own  hands,  while  Tiberius  abandoned  himself  to  the  basest 
sensual  lusts ;  and  in  order  to  be  able  to  indulge  them  more 
freely  and  unrestrainedly,  he  withdrew  in  a.d.  26  from  Rome, 
and  finally  took  up  his  abode  in  the  island  of  Capreas,  in  the 
bay  of  Naples.  There  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  grossest  sen- 
suality, and  took  a  delight  in  torturing  the  unfortunate  victims 
of  his  lust  This  period  of  his  absence  from  Rome  was  the 
most  frightful  of  his  frightful  reign,  for  Seianus  now  ruled 
without  restraint,  endeavowng  to  exterminate  the  family  of  his 
sovereign,  and  thus  to  secure  the  succession  to  himself.  He 
had  already  despatched  by  poison  Drusus,  the  only  son  of 
Tiberius.  Thb  had  happened  in  a.d.  33  ;  six  years  later 
several  other  members  of  the  imperial  family,  and  among  them 
Agrippina  and  her  three  sons,  were  got  rid  of  by  being  sent 
into  exile,  and  were  afterwards  killed  by  starvation  or  other- 
wise ;  Caius  (afterwards  the  emperor  Caligula),  the  youngest 
ci  the  sons  of  Agrippina  and  Germanicus,  was  the  only  one 
that  escaped.  At  length,  when  all  obstades  were  removed, 
Seianus  sued  for  the  hand  of  the  widow  of  I>rusus,  whom  he 
himself  had  poisoned.  When,  notwithstanding  his  great  pre- 
caution, this  was  reported  to  Tiberius,  the  emperor  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  senate,  in  which  he  accused  his  minister  of  high 
treason,  and  demanded  his  execution.  The  order  was  imme* 
diately  and  joyfully  obeyed,  a.d.  31,  and  Tiberius  now  took 
vengeance  on  all  the  friends  and  relations  of  Seianus. 
Macro,  the  successor  of  Seianus,  was  scarcely  better  than  hia 
predecessor ;  and  Tiberius,  by  his  experience  of  the  past,  be- 
came still  more  distrustful  and  cruel  than  before.  His  de- 
bauches had  destroyed  his  health,  and  he  spears  to  have  feh 
his  end  approaching.  But  carefully  concealing  his  condition, 
he  resolved  to  return  to  Rome.     In  the  mean  time  Macro,  in 
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conjunction  with  Caius  (CaligulaX  had  formed  the  design  ci 
getting  rid  of  the  a^;ed  tyrant  At  a  villa  near  Misenum* 
Tiberins  fell  into  a  deathlike  state  of  lethargy,  which  induced 
some  persons  of  his  suite  to  proclaim  Caligula,  who  happened 
to  be  with  his  uncle,  as  his  successor.  But  Tiberius  recovered, 
and  as  both  Macro  and  Caligula  had  reason  to  fear  his 
vengeance,  they  caused  him  to  be  suffocated  between  beds 
and  pillows,  a.d.  37,  when  he  had  attained  his  seventy-eighth 
year. 

2.  The  most  memorable  event  in  the  external  history  of 
the  reign  of  Tiberius  is  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  chronology,  in  a.d.  $$.  We  may  also 
mention  a  fearful  earthquake,  by  which  many  flourishing  cities 
in  Asia  were  reduced  to  heaps  of  ruins  ;  and  the  great  catas* 
trophe  at  Fiden»^  where  a  temporary  wooden  amphitheatre 
fell  during  a  show  of  gladiators,  which  had  drawn  together 
vast  multitudes  from  Rome  and  other  neighboring  towns ;  no 
less  than  fifty  thousand  persons  were  killed  or  seriously  hurt 
on  that  occasion.  The  last  great  event  we  shall  here  notice^ 
the  war  against  the  Glermans,  was  in  point  of  time  the  first, 
for  in  the  very  year  in  which  Tiberius  obtained  the  imperial 
dignity,  a.d.  14,  a  great  insurrection  broke  out  among  the 
legions  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Pannonia.  Germanicus,  the 
noble  son  of  Drusus,  commanding  on  the  Rhine,  was  generous 
enoup^  to  quiet  the  soldiers,  who  demanded  that  he  should 
assume  the  imperial  dignity  instead  of  Tiberius.  The  revolt 
in  Pannonia  was  quelled  by  prudent  concessions  on  the  part 
of  Tiberius.  Germanicus,  after  appeasing  his  troops,  crossed 
the  Rhine  to  wipe  off  the  stain  cast  on  the  Roman  name  under 
the  bad  management  of  Varus ;  he  penetrated  into,  and 
ravaged,  the  country  of  the  Chatd,  buried  the  remains  of  the 
Romans  he  found  in  the  Teutoburg  forest,  and  made  Thusnelda, 
Arminius'  wife,  his  captive,  she  having  been  betrayed  into  his 
hands  by  her  own  father  Segestes,  who  had  always  been  well 
disposed  towards  the  Romans.  In  consequence  of  this, 
Arminius  exerted  all  his  energy  to  rouse  the  Cheruscans  and 
the  neighboring  tribes  to  a  vigorous  resistance  against  the 
common  eneny.    A.  Casdna,  the  legate  of  Germanicus*  was  t 
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brought  into  imminent  danger ;  but  owing  to  the 
tactics  oC  tlie  Romans  and  the  pradence  of  Gerraanicos,  the 
Gennans  were  defeated  in  two  battles.  Nevertheless^  how- 
ever, the  dominion  of  Rome  could  not  be  firmly  and  perma- 
nendy  le-established  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rhine.  For 
when,  in  A.D.  z6,  Germanicus  was  recalled  by  Tiberius,  who 
looked  with  jealousy  upon  his  success  and  popularity,  tlw 
Gvermans  were  for  a  time  left  without  any  further  molestatioiL 
Grermanicus  was  sent  to  the  East,  and  died  at  Anttodi  in 
A.i>.  19,  having  probably  been  poisoned  by  Piso,  the  governor 
of  Syria.  About  this  time  Tiberius,  or  rather  his  son  I>ni8a8, 
undertook  an  expedition  against  Maroboduus,  king  of  die 
Marcomanni.  But  to  facilitate  the  undertaking,  another  Ger- 
man tribe  was  induced  to  attack  Maroboduus  in  another  quar- 
ter. As  the  king's  capital  was  taken  by  the  enemy,  he  sought 
the  assistance  of  the  Romans,  whom  he  did  not  suspect  of 
hostile  intentions ;  but  Tiberius  ordered  him  to  renounce  has 
kingdom,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Ravenna. 
Catualda,  the  conqueror  of  Maroboduus,  soon  after  experienced 
the  same  fate,  for  being  driven  from  his  kingdom,  he  sought 
refuge  with  the  Romans,  and  was  ordered  to  take  op  his 
residence  at  Forum  Julium,  in  the  south  of  GauL  Arminius, 
the  deliverer  of  Germany,  was  afterward*  murdered  by  his  own 
ungrateful  countrymen.  These  occurrences  and  insurrections 
in  Gaul  and  Africa,  which  were  quelled  without  much  difficulty, 
are  the  only  important  events  in  the  Roman  empire  during  the 
reign  of  Tiberius. 

3.  Tiberius,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  was  succeeded  by 
Caius,  commonly  called  Caligula,  who  reigned  from  a.i>.  37 
till  41.  He  was  the  son  of  the  noble-minded  Germanicus  by 
Agrippina,  and  as  he  resembled  his  father  in  appearance, 
every  one  hoped  that  he  had  also  inherited  his  father's  vir- 
tues. During  the  first  eight  months,  these  hopes  seemed  to 
be  realized,  when  he  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  He  did  indeed 
recover  his  bodily  health,  but  in  his  conduct  he  was  completely 
altered.  The  vicious  disposition,  which  until  then  had  been 
carefully  concealed,  now  burst  forth  without  scruple  or  v^ 
tCralnt,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  was  lalxmBg 
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under  insanity.  Without  entering  into  the  disgusting  details 
of  his  reign,  we  shall  briefly  sum  up  the  most  prominent  fea- 
tures of  his  character.  He  was  a  bloodthirsty  tyrant,  who 
took  a  delight  in  signing  death-warrants  and  witnessing  the 
agonies  of  his  victims ;  a  senseless  squanderer  of  the  public 
treasures,  which  he  spent  upon  the  gratification  of  his  lusts 
and  the  erection  of  absurd  buildings  ;  a  vain  boaster,  who 
celebrated  triumphs  over  the  Germans  and  Britons,  whom  he 
had  never  encountered  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  ordered  him- 
self to  be  worshipped  as  a  god  ;  a  glutton,  who  by  his  excesses 
drained  the  provinces  as  well  as  the  treasury ;  and  a  low  and 
vulgar  sensualist  whose  favorite  companions  were  actors,  glad- 
iators, and  prostitutes.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  against  this 
monster  as  early  as  b.c.  39,  but  it  was  discovered  and  its 
authors  were  put  to  death  ;  s  jon  after  another  was  formed  by 
some  officers  of  the  praetorian  guards,  and  in  a.d.  41  he  was 
murdered  in  his  own  palace  while  attending  the  rehearsal  of 
some  actors*  His  wife  and  daughters  were  likewise  put  to 
death.  During  the  tumult  the  murderers  dragged  forth  Tibe- 
rius Claudius,  who  from  fear  had  concealed  himself  and 
proclaimed  ninnfmperor. 

4.  Claudius  was  a  brother  of  Germanicus,  and  a  son  of 
Drusus  and  Antonia.  His  life  had  been  spared  during  the 
reigns  of  Tiberius  and  Caligula,  merely  because  he  was  de- 
spised and  looked  upon  as  an  idiot,  who  was  not  likely  ever  to 
daim  the  succession.  When  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  fifty-one  years.  The  manner  in  whxh  he 
had  been  treated  by  his  own  family  had  intimidated  him  and 
made  him  cowardly.  His  favorite  pursuits  had  been  history 
and  antiquities,  and  he  himself  wrote  a  history  of  his  own 
times,  memoirs  of  his  own  life,  and,  in  the  Greek  language, 
histories  of  Carthage  and  Etruria.  While  he  occupied  him- 
self with  these  pursuits,  his  freedmen  and  favorites,  Narcissus 
Pallas,  Callistus,  and  others  governed  the  empire,  exercising 
unlimited  influence  over  him,  and  his  dissolute  wife  Messalina 
scorned  every  law  of  decency  and  morality.  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  these  unworthy  advisers,  Claudius  put  to  death  the 
noblest  men  of  the  time,  and  the  licentiousness  of  the  court   t 
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destroyed  the  last  vestiges  of  virtue  among  the  iiigfaer  daaaes, 
especially  among  females.  Messalina  went  so  far  in  her 
shamelessness,  as  publicly  to  solemnize  her  marriage  with  a 
handsome  young  Roman,  although  she  was  lawfully  married 
to  Claudius.  This  step  at  length  opened  the  eyes  of  the  in- 
fatuated emperor,  and,  terrified  by  the  prospect  of  greater 
dangers,  he  ordered  Messalina  to  be  put  to  death,  and  mar- 
ried his  niece,  the  beautiful  and  talented,  but  licentious  and 
ambitious  Agrippina.  She  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of  his  clnl* 
dren  by  his  former  wife,  and  to  secure  the  succession  to  Nero 
her  own  son,  by  her  former  husband,  Domitius  Ahenobarbos. 
When  her  schemes  were  discovered,  and  the  voluptuous  em- 
peror was  on  the  point  of  thwarting  her,  she  anticipated  him 
by  causing  him  to  be  poisoned,  in  the  month  of  October,  a.d. 
54.  The  reign  of  Claudius,  so  far  as  he  was  not  under  the 
influence  of  women  and  freedmen,  was  nnild  and  popular. 
He  was  very  fond  of  building,  and  undertook  and  completed 
some  very  important  works :  he  deepened  and  fortified  the 
port  of  Ostia,  and  drained  the  Fucine  lake  by  constructing 
an  immense  tunnel,  at  which  thirty  thousand  men  are  said  to 
have  been  at  work  for  eleven  years,  and  which  led  the  waters 
of  the  lake  into  the  river  Liris.  In  spite  ctf  the  moral  degen- 
eracy of  the  times,  the  Roman  arms  were  victorious  abroad 
under  Claudius  and  his  successors.  In  A.D.  50,  a  successful 
war  was  commenced  against  the  Parthians,  who  attempted  to 
conquer  Armenia.  In  Germany,  quarrels  arose  after  the 
death  of  Arminius,  which  led  to  Claudius  appointing  Italicus, 
a  nephew  of  Arminius,  king  of  the  Cheruscans,  and  consider- 
ably weakened  the  German  tribes,  so  that  the  whole  of  western 
Germany  might  again  have  become  a  Roman  province,  had 
not  Claudius  recalled  his  victorious  general  Corbulo,  and  or- 
dered him  to  confine  himself  to  defending  the  western  banks 
of  the  Rhine.  The  reign  of  Claudius  is  also  remarkable  as 
the  period  in  which  the  Romans  first  made  permanent  con- 
quests in  Britain.  On  the  invitation  of  an  exiled  British  chie^ 
a  Roman  army,  in  a.d.  43,  invaded  the  island.  Claudius 
himself  visited  it  for  a  short  time,  but  left  the  management  of 
the  war  to  his  lieutenants,  who  continued  it  for  nine  yeara 
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Vespasian  and  his  son  Titus  acquired  their  first  military  lau 
rels  in  this  war,  and  the  south-eastern  part  of  Britain,  which 
was  finally  conquered  in  a.d.  51,  was  constituted  a  Romac 
province. 

5*  Agripplna  succeeded  in  her  plan  of  securing  the  succes- 
sion to  her  son  Nero,  and  soon  after  the  murder  of  Claudius, 
the  young  man,  only  seventeen  years  old,  was  proclaimed  em< 
peror.  He  had  been  educated  by  the  philosopher  Seneca, 
and  Burrus,  an  officer  of  the  praetorian  guards,  and  was  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  talent,  but  the  influence  of  the  corrupt 
and  licentious  court,  the  obsequiousness  of  the  senate,  and  the 
servility  of  the  people,  could  not  but  ultimately  produce  their 
effects.  During  the  first  five  years  of  his  reign,  however.  Sen* 
eca  and  Burrus  so  far  succeeded  in  controlling  his  vicious 
propensities,  that  this  period,  compared  with  that  which  fol« 
lowed,  appeared  to  the  Romans  as  a  most  happy  time.  Things 
assumed  a  different  aspect,  when  Nero  began  to  quarrel  with 
his  ambitious  mother,  who  interfered  in  the  government,  and 
even  threatened  to  raise  Britannicus,  the  son  of  Claudius,  to 
the  throne.  He  now  in  rapid  succession  murdered  Britanni- 
CQS  and  his  own  mother,  whom  he  intended  to  drown  by 
means  of  a  boat  constructed  in  such  a  manner  that  it  went  to 
pieces  when  on  the  waters ;  but  as  she  saved  herself  by  swim- 
ming, he  ordered  her  to  be  assassinated,  and  this  deed  was  not 
disapproved  of  by  Seneca  and  Burrus.  His  mistresses  Acte 
and  Poppsa  Sabina  led  him  from  one  crime  to  another,  and 
^en  Burrus  was  removed  from  the  court,  a.d.  62,  Nero  threw 
off  all  restraint ;  he  banished  his  wife  Octavia  to  the  island  of 
Pandataria,  where  she  was  soon  afterwards  murdered,  and  then 
married  the  adulterous  Poppaea  Sabina.  Two  years  later,  a 
fearful  conflagration  broke  out  at  Rome,  which  lasted  for  six 
days,  and  during  which  the  greater  part  of  the  city  was  re- 
duced to  ashes.  It  is  said  that  this  fire  was  the  work  of  Nero, 
who  was  anxious  to  have  a  vivid  representation  of  the  burning 
of  Troy.  The  emperor,  however,  charged  the  Christians,  who 
as  yet  formed  an  obscure  sect,  with  having  caused  the  confla- 
gration, and  instituted  a  cruel  persecution  against  them,  in 
which  tiie  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  are  said  to  have  perished. 
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The  magnificent  restoration  of  the  city,  and  the  bniklini^  of 
Nero's  golden  house  on  the  Palatine  hill  increased  the  op- 
pressive character  of  his  rule,  though  the  populace  was  kept 
in  good  humor  by  being  fed  and  amused  with  the  plunder  and 
spoils  of  the  provinces. 

6.  In  A.D.  65,  a  formidable  conspiracy  was  formed  by 
Calpumius  Piso,  but  it  was  discovered,  and  Piso  himself,  the 
poet  Lucan,  and  a  great  many  others,  had  to  pay  for  the 
attempt  with  their  lives.  Seneca,  who  was  also  suspected  of 
having  been  an  accomplice,  died  by  opening  his  own  veins. 
His  next  victims  were  his  own  wife  Poppeea  Sabina,  whom  he 
killed  in  a  brutal  fit  of  passion,  and  Antonia,  a  daughter  of 
Claudius,  whom  he  murdered  because  she  refused  to  marry 
him.  Virtue  in  whatever  form  it  appeared  now  became  an 
object  of  the  t3rrant's  fear  and  hatred.  In  a«d.  67,  Nero  went 
to  Greece  to  take  part  as  a  player  on  the  lyre  in  the  great 
games  at  Olympia  and  on  the  Isthmus,  and  signalized  himself 
by  the  grossest  follies  and  cruelties.  In  the  following  year, 
soon  after  his  return,  an  insurrection,  headed  by  Julius  Vindex, 
broke  out  in  Gaul,  on  account  of  the  fearful  oppression  to 
which  that  country  had  been  subjected.  Vindez  offered  the 
sovereignty  to  Servius  Galba,  governor  of  Spain,  who  was  at 
once  proclaimed  emperor  by  his  soldiers.  But  Rufus,  tiie 
governor  of  southern  Germany,  marched  into  Gaul  against 
Vindex,  and  although  the  two  appear  to  have  come  to  an 
amicable  arrangement,  Vindex  by  some  mistake  was  murdered« 
The  praetorians  at  Rome  were  soon  induced  likewise  to 
proclaim  Servius  Galba,  whereupon  Nero,  abandoned  by 
every  one,  took  to  flight,  and  on  being  discovered,  inflicted 
a  wound  on  himself,  in  consequence  of  which  he  died,  in  June 
A.D.  6S.  With  him  the  house  of  the  Claudii  or  of  Augustas 
became  extinct,  and  henceforth  the  praetorian  guards,  and 
sometimes  the  legions  in  the  provinces,  assumed  the  right  of 
electing  the  emperor,  who  generally  obtained  the  sanction  of 
the  senate,  which,  however,  was  a  mere  matter  of  form. 

7.  In  the  mean  time  the  Parthians  in  the  East  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  themselves  masters  of  Armenia.  In  AJX 
54,  Domitius  Corbulo,  one  of  the  ablest  generals  ci  the  tin^ 
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was  sent  against  them,  and  in  a  long  protracted  war  recoyered 
Ae  whole  of  Armenia ;  his  successor,  however,  was  unable  to 
maintain  his  ground,  and  Tiridates,  a  brother  of  the  Parthian 
king,  in  a.d.  66  again  ascended  the  throne  of  Armenia.  C^er- 
many  was  tolerably  quiet  during  the  reign  of  Nero,  but  in 
Britain  an  alarming  insurrection  broke  out  in  a.d.  61,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fearful  rapacity  of  the  Roman  governor.  Dur- 
ing his  absence  on  an  expedition  against  the  island  of  Mona, 
the  Britons  under  their  queen  Boadicea  took  up  arms,  and 
succeeded  in  destroying  a  whole  Roman  legion  and  seven^ 
colonies.  But  the  governor  Paulinus  speedily  returned  and 
defeated  them  in  a  great  battle,  in  which  eighty  thousand  of 
them  are  said  to  have  been  slain.  Boadicea  put  an  end  to 
her  own  life,  and  peace  was  concluded  with  the  Britons. 
During  Nero's  stay  in  Greece,  the  Jews  also  rose  in  open  re- 
bellion against  their  oppressors,  and  after  the  first  defeat  of 
the  Roman  army  by  them,  the  emperor  gave  the  command  to 
Vespasian,  who  had  already  greatly  distinguished  himself  by 
extending  the  Roman  dominion  in  Britain. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  NERO  TO  THAT  OF  DOMmAN. 

I.  On  learning  that  he  had  been  proclaimed  by  the  prae- 
torians,  and  that  the  choice  was  sanctioned  by  the  senate, 
Servias  Galba  hastened  to  Rome,  accompanied  by  Salvius  Otho, 
die  governor  of  Lusitania.  He  was  the  first  emperor  that  was 
raised  to  the  throne  by  the  soldiery,  and  they  expected  that  he 
would  be  particularly  liberal  towards  them.  In  this  hope  they 
were  disappointed,  and  as,  moreover,  he  attempted  to  restore 
discipline  among  them,  and  was  also  guilty  of  some  arbitrary 
proceedings,  to  which  he  was  led  by  his  freedmen,  who  had 
entire  control  over  him,  Salvius  Otho  formed  a  conspiracy 
against  him,  and  Galba  was  murdered  while  crossing  the 
Forum,  in  January,  a.d.  69,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy    _ 
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three,  and  after  a  reign  of  scarcely  eight  months.  His  adopted 
•on,  Piso  Licinianus,  who  was  to  have  been  his  successor,  and 
whose  adoption  had  offended  Otho,  was  likewise  murdered. 

a.  The  praetorians  now  proclaimed  Otho  emperor,  and  die 
servile  senate  sanctioned  their  choice.  Otho  had  been  the 
contemptible  husband  of  Poppsa  Sabina  before  her  marriage 
with  Nero ;  but  he  commenced  his  reign  by  taking  to  account 
some  of  the  persons  who  had  been  most  conspicuous  under 
Nero.  He  had,  however,  scarcely  entered  on  his  duties,  when 
he  received  tidings  that  the  legions  stationed  on  the  Rhine  had 
'proclaimed  Vitellius,  their  own  commander,  emperon  The 
latter  immediately  sent  an  army  across  the  Alps,  and  in  a  great 
battle  near  Bedriacum  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  Otho,  who 
a  few  days  later  made  away  with  himself  in  despair,  in  April, 
A.D.  69.  Otho's  army  surrendered  to  Vitellius,  who  was  now 
the  undisputed  sovereign  of  the  empire.  He  was  a  vulgar  glut- 
ton, who  had  spent  all  his  life  in  coarse  sensual  pleasures.  He 
took  no  interest  in  the  duties  of  his  station,  allowed  the  pne- 
torians  to  act  as  they  pleased  with  impunity,  and  distinguished 
himself  only  by  extorting  money  to  satisfy  his  low  appetites. 
This  conduct  aroused  general  indignation  against  him,  and  the 
legions  in  Syria,  Moesia,  and  Pannonia,  renounced  their  alle- 
giance ;  during  these  insurrections  Flavins  Vespasianus,  who 
was  successfully  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Jews,  was  pro- 
claimed emperor.  Being  supported  by  the  governors  of  several 
other  provinces,  and  leaving  the  continuation  of  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  to  his  son  Titus,  he  at  once  prepared  for  war  against 
Vitellius.  The  hostile  armies  met  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and 
Antonius  Primus,  a  staunch  supporter  of  Vespasian,  who  had 
come  with  an  army  across  the  Alps,  defeated  Vitellius  near 
Bedriacum,  and  the  town  of  Cremona  was  completely  ravaged 
for  its  attachment  to  him.  Vitellius  was  now  forsaken  by 
all  parties  except  the  pretorians  and  the  Roman  populace. 
When  the  hostile  army  arrived  at  Rome  a  frightful  massacre 
took  place  in  the  streets  of  the  city.  Sabinus,  a  brother  of 
Vespasian,  who  had  thrown  himself  into  the  Capitol,  was  taken 
and  murdered  by  the  partisans  of  Vitellius,  and  the  magnifr 
oent  Capitoline  temple  was  destroyed  by  fire.    At  length  the 
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pnetorian  camp  in  which  ViteUius  had  taken  refuge  fell  into 
tiie  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  the  emperor  being  dragged  forth 
was  cruelly  murdered  in  December,  a.d.  69,  after  a  reign  of 
scarcely  eight  months. 

3.  While  these  things  were  going  on  in  Italy,  Vesp^ian  was 
still  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  the  affairs  at  Rome  were  man- 
aged by  his  son  Domitian,  and  Mucianus,  the  late  governor  of 
Syria.  The  new  emperor  himself  did  not  arrive  in  Rome  until 
A.D.  70,  when  he  found  the  praetorians  completely  subdued. 
All  the  successors  of  Augustus  had  been  cruel  tyrants  or  con- 
temptible imbeciles.  Vespasian  was  a  man  of  quite  a  different 
character,  and  the  very  ruler  whom  Rome  required  at  the  lirae ; 
be  may  be  called  the  true  renovator  of  the  state.  Immediately 
after  his  arrival  at  Rome  he  set  about  restoring  discipline 
among  the  troops  and  the  praetorians,  excluded  nnworthy  men 
from  the  senate,  watched  over  the  administration  of  justice, 
suppressed  the  detestable  class  of  informers,  stopped  the  trials 
lor  high  treason  against  the  person  of  the  emperor,  and  econ 
omized  the  finances  of  the  Empire  by  a  wise  regulation  of  the 
taxes  and  tolls,  though  he  was  not  niggardly  when  the  public 
good  or  the  embellishment  of  thedty  required  it  He  spent 
enormous  sums  upon  the  rebuilding  of  the  Capitoline  temple^ 
upon  the  construction  of  the  great  amphitheatre  called  the  Col* 
osseum,  which  even  in  its  present  dilapidated  state  excites  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  all  travellers,  and  upon  the  build-  * 
ing  of  the  temple  of  Peace.  By  his  own  example  he  endeav* 
ored  to  put  an  end  to  the  profligacy  of  the  higher  orders,  and 
gave  to  the  empire  a  greater  degree  of  unity  and  compactness 
than  it  had  hitherto  possessed,  by  raising  the  most  illustrious 
men  from  the  provinces  to  the  places  which  became  vacant  in  the 
senate,  so  that  Italy  virtually  ceased  to  be  the  exclusive  mistress 
of  the  world.  Vespasian  was  what  we  may  call  a  plain,  practi- 
cal man ;  he  had  a  great  aversion  not  only  to  every  kind  of 
luxury,  but  also  to  the  numerous  philosophers  and  astrologers 
who  then  resided  at  Rome,  and  whom  in  a.d.  74  he  expelled 
from  the  city.  He  hated  the  Christians  and  republicans  ;  the 
former  he  confounded  with  the  Jews,  and  the  latter,  who  were 
found  principally  among  the  Stoic  philosophers,  he  regarded 
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as  foolish  and  audacious  speculators.    Hence  die  noble  Hel 
vidius  Priscus,  who,  like  his  father-in-law,  Psetus  Thrasea,  was 
a  great  Stoic  and  republican,  and  had  often  been  trouble- 
some to  the  emperor  by  his  opposition  in  the  senate,  was  first 
ezilec*  and  then  put  to  death. 

4.  Among  the  most  remarkable  occurrences  in  the  history 
of  the  empire  during  Vespasian's  reign  is  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem by  his  son  Titus,  in  a.i>.  70.  Judaea  had  for  many  years 
been  governed  by  Roman  procuratoreSy  who  not  only  oppressed 
die  people,  but  by  their  insolence  and  scorn  wounded  theif 
deepest  feelings.  Gressius  Florus,  who  had  been  appointed 
procurator  by  Nero,  combining  cruelty  with  the  ordinary 
qualities  of  a  Roman  governor,  drove  the  Jews,  who  were  also 
urged  on  by  a  strong  national  party,  into  open  rebellion,  and 
die  Romans  were  compelled  to  evacuate  Jerusalem.  But  the 
victorious  party  now  established  a  reign  of  terror  in  the  city, 
during  which  many  of  the  moderate  party  and  the  Roman 
prisoners  were  murdered.  Vespasian  then,  a.d.  67,  undertook 
die  war  against  the  Jews  with  a  powerful  army.  Being  mis- 
guided by  their  own  leaders,  distracted  by  internal  dissensions, 
and  mortally  hated  by  the  Romans,  they  fought  with  the  cour- 
age of  despair  against  the  legions.  After  the  fall  of  the  strong 
fortress  of  Jotapata,  and  a  fearful  defeat  in  which  forty  thou- 
sand Jews  are  said  to  have  been  killed,  they  were  obliged  to 
confine  themselves  to  the  defence  of  their  city  of  Jerusalem, 
which,  after  Vespasian's  elevation  to  the  sovereignty  of  die 
empire,  was  besieged  by  his  son  Titus.  The  city  being  over- 
crowded with  men  from  all  parts,  suffered  severely  from  fam- 
ine, and  the  distress  was  increased  by  epidemic  diseases  and 
furious  party  feuds.  It  was  in  vain  that  Titus  offered  to  spare 
the  Jews  if  they  would  lay  down  their  arms  ;  rage  against  their 
enemies  and  a  blind  confidence  in  the  speedy  help  of  Jehovah 
goaded  them  on  to  the  last  extremity.  When  at  length  the 
dty  was  taken,  the  Jews  defended  themselves  in  the  Temple, 
until  that  magnificent  and  venerable  building,  too,  became 
a  prey  to  the  flames  on  the  ad  of  September,  a.d.  7a  The 
dty  was  then  destroyed,  and  jpwards  of  a  million  of  Jews 
are  said  to  have  perished.     They  lost  their  independence  for- 
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e?cr,  and  being  forbidden  to  rebuild  their  dty,  scattered  over 
tiie  whole  of  the  Roman  empire,  where  they  were  subject  to 
the  payment  of  an  annual  tax.  The  triumphal  arch,  afterwards 
erected  by  Titus  at  Rome,  still  bears  witness  to  that  memo- 
rable event. 

5.  Even  before  Vespasian's  arrival  at  Rome,  a  great  in< 
surrection,  headed  by  Claudius  Civilis,  had  broken  out  among 
the  Batavi,  whose  example  was  speedily  followed  by  the 
Frisians  and  some  Gallic  tribes  ;  but  owing  to  the  energy  of 
Petilius  Cerealis,  they  were  defeated  one  after  another,  and 
compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  a.d.  70.  In  the  following  year 
Cerealis  obtained  the  administration  of  Britain,  and  was  ac- 
companied thither  by  Agricola,  the  father-in-law  of  the  great 
historian,  Tacitus,  by  whom  we  have  a  life  of  him.  In  a.d.  77 
Agricola  was  himself  appoiated  governor  of  Britain,  a  post 
which  he  filled  until  a.d.  85,  to  his  own  honor  and  that  of  his 
countrymen.  During  this  period  he  conquered  not  only  all 
England  but  the  south  of  Scotland  as  far  as  the  Firths  of 
Clyde  and  Forth.  He  carried  his  victories  even  to  the  High- 
lands, and  explored  the  coasts  of  the  country,  though  he  was 
unable  to  establish  the  Roman  dominion  beyond  the  Forth. 

6.  The  reign  of  Vespasian  was  extremely  beneficial  to  the 
empire,  although  he  did  things  which  cannot  be  called  other- 
wise than  cruel.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  against  him;  but  it  was  discovered  and  its  authors 
were  put  to  death.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  taken  ill,  and 
having  died  on  the  23d  of  June,  a.d.  79,  at  the  age  of  seventy, 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Titus,  who  had  latterly  governed 
the  empire  in  conjunction  with  his  father.  His  short  reign 
lasted  only  till  the  middle  of  September,  a.d.  81,  and  at  first  con- 
siderable apprehension  prevailed  at  Rome,  as  he  had  been  pre- 
viously guilty  of  several  acts  of  cruelty.  But  after  his  accession 
he  showed  himself  so  kind  and  benevolent  as  to  obtain  and 
deserve  the  title  of  ''  the  love  and  delight  of  mankind."  The 
calamities  which  visited  several  parts  of  the  empire  during  his 
brief  reign  afforded  him  excellent  opportunities  for  display- 
ing bis  kindly  benevolence.  In  the  month  of  August,  A.D.  79, 
a  fearful  eruption  of  mount  Vesuvius,  the  first  recorded  in  t 
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history,  destroyed  and  buried  under  burning  lava  and  ashes 
the  towns  of  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and  Stabise.  Pliny  the 
elder,  who  ventured  too  near  to  satisfy  his  curiosity,  lost  his 
life ;  the  whole  eruption  has  been  minutely  described  by  his 
nephew,  the  younger  Pliny,  in  two  letters  addressed  to  Tacitus 
the  historian.  Portions  of  these  buried  towns  which  have 
been  laid  open  in  modern  times,  furnish  the  most  interesting 
information  on  antiquities  and  ancient  art  It  is  said  that 
the  emperor  Titus  spent  nearly  his  whole  property  in  reliev- 
ing the  sufferers  who  survived  the  terrible  catastrophe.  In 
A.D.  80  a  fire  broke  out  at  Rome,  which  raged  for  three  days, 
destroying  the  finest  parts  of  the  city ;  and  no  sooner  had  this 
misfortune  passed  away,  than  a  fearful  pestilence  came,  which 
carried  off  thousands  of  people  in  all  parts  of  Italy.  The  last 
year  of  Titus'  reign  is  marked  by  the  inauguration  of  the  Col- 
osseum, which  had  been  commenced  by  his  father,  and  by  the 
building  of  the  Thermse,  which  bear  his  name.  He  died  in 
the  same  villa  in  which  Vespasian  had  breathed  his  last,  in  the 
country  of  the  Sabines ;  and  all  the  Romans  mourned  over  his 
death  as  over  that  of  a  father.  During  his  reign  the  frontiers 
of  the  empire  were  not  disturbed  by  any  aggressions,  and 
Agricola  was  engaged  in  the  conquest  of  Britain,  which  he 
secured  by  fortifications  between  the  Clyde  and  Forth. 

7.  Titus  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Domidan,  a  man 
who  had  already  given  numerous  proofs  of  his  cruel  and  tyran- 
nical disposition,  and  was  even  believed  to  have  made  at- 
tempts upon  the  lives  of  his  father  and  brother.  At  first,  how- 
ever, his  conduct  led  his  subjects  to  believe  that  he  was  better 
than  his  reputation,  but  afterwards  he  displayed  his  real  char- 
acter, and  became  one  of  the  darkest  and  most  detestable 
tyrants  that  ever  disgraced  a  throne.  Hosts  of  informers  again 
arose  as  in  the  worst  days  of  his  predecessors.  He  increased 
the  pay  of  the  soldiers  to  make  himself  popular  with  them,  and 
in  order  to  obtain  the  means  necessary  for  this  and  other 
extravagances,  he  had  recourse  to  confiscations,  and  wealthy 
persons  were  treated  as  criminals  merely  to  enable  the  despot 
to  gain  possession  of  their  property.  His  only  delights*  were 
the  gladiatorial  exhibitions,  and  the  torturing  of  his  victims 
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He  was  by  no  means  devoid  of  talent,  but  his  occupation  with 
poetry  and  literature  did  not  improve  his  savage  nature.  In 
A.D.  83  he  undertook  an  expedition  against  the  Chatti,  and 
built  a  frontier  vrall  between  the  free  Germans  and  those  who 
were  subject  to  the  empire.  In  the  year  following  Agricola 
gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Caledonians,  who  were  com- 
manded by  their  chief  Galgacus,  at  the  foot  of  the  Grampians ; 
but  as  Domitian  was  jealous  of  the  success  of  his  general,  he 
recalled  him  to  Rome.  Two  years  later,  a.d.  86,  the  warlike 
nation  of  the  Dacians  crossed  the  Danube  and  defeated  the 
Roman  army  in  Mcesia.  Domitian  himself  took  the  field,  but 
was  uaable  to  repel  them.  The  Marcomanni,  and  other  tribes 
which  were  allied  with  Rome,  refused  to  support  the  emperor, 
and  thus  obliged  him  to  purchase  a  disgraceful  peace  from  the 
Dacian  king,  Decebalus,  a.d.  90.  Notwithstanding  this  igno* 
miny,  Domitian  did  not  blush  to  celebrate  a  triumph  over  the 
Dacians,  and  assume  the  name  of  Dacicus  ;  but  as  he  never- 
theless felt  his  humiliation  keenly,  he  became  still  more  fero- 
cious, and  went  so  far  in  his  madness  as  to  order  himself  to 
be  worshipped  as  "  Lord  and  God."  The  noblest  men  were 
put  to  death  for  opinions  they  ventured  to  express ;  the  philos- 
ophers, one  of  whom  was  tlie  great  Epictetus,  were  expelled, 
and  the  Christians,  whose  number  had  been  steadily  increas- 
ing at  Rome,  were  murdered  and  persecuted  without  mercy. 
In  the  end,  however,  his  own  wife,  Domitia,  whom  he  intended 
to  put  to  death,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  him,  and  the 
tyrant  was  stabbed  in  his  bedroom  by  one  of  her  freedmen, 
on  the  i8th  of  September,  a.d.  96. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

ntOM  THK  ACCESSION  OF  NBRVA  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  M.  AURBUUS. 

I  Hitherto  all  the  Roman  emperors  had  been  natives  of 
Italy  ;  but  henceforth  we  frequently  find  provincials  raised  to 
the  imperial  dignity,  and  it  was  fortunate  for  the  empire  that 
k  was  so,  for  the  moral  corruption  and  degradation  of  Ronuu^T^ 
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and  Italy  had  not  yet  spread  over  all  tibe  ptovinoea^  and  the 
five  emperors  who  followed  after  Domidan  form  so  noble  a 
contrast  with  their  unworthy  pvedecessors  (always  excepting 
Vespasian  and  Titns),  that  the  period  of  thdr  reign,  from  aj>. 
96  to  A.D.  180,  is  regarded  as  the  happiest  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  Roman  emperors.  Immediately  after  the  mnrder 
of  tDomitian,  the  people  and  soldiers  proclaimed  Nerva,  a  ven- 
erable senator  of  mild  disposition.  He  was,  however,  not  the 
man  whom  the  prstorians  wished  to  see  at  the  head  of  afiairs, 
and  was  therefore  obliged  to  be  cautious,  both  in  punishing 
offenders  and  in  restoring  those  who  had  been  exiled  by 
Domitian.  But  the  insolence  of  the  praetorians  knew  no 
bounds,  and  in  order  to  strengthen  himself,  he  adc^ted  Ul- 
pius  Trajan,  a  man  of  unblemished  character,  who  at  the  time 
had  the  command  of  the  legions  in  Germany.  But  three 
months  after  he  had  taken  this  step  he  died  of  a  fever  on  tiie 
27th  of  January,  a.i>.  98.  If  he  had  lived  longer  he  wonld 
unquestionably  have  wrought  a  great  moral  change  among 
his  subjects. 

2.  Trajan  was  a  native  of  Italica  in  Spain,  and  arrived  at 
Rome  in  the  year  a.d.  99.  His  administration  of  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  empire  gained  for  him  the  surname  of  '^  the  Best;" 
while  his  military  undertakings  showed  him  to  be  a  man  of 
great  military  talent  He  first  of  all  got  rid  of  the  infomous 
class  of  informers,  many  of  whom  were  exiled,  and  punished 
the  most  turbulent  among  the  praetorians.  He  restored  to 
the  senate  its  power,  and  founded  an  institution  for  the  educa- 
tion of  poor  children  of  both  sexes ;  he  facilitated  trade  and 
commerce  by  making  new  roads,  canals,  bridges,  and  by  extend- 
ing the  port  of  Civita  Vecchia ;  he  adorned  Rome,  Italy,  and 
the  provinces  with  triumphal  arches,  porticoes,  temples,  and 
Rome  in  particular  with  the  institution  of  a  public  library, 
and  the  building  of  a  new  Forum,  in  the  centre  of  which  rose 
the  celebrated  column  of  Trajan  with  its  bas-relief  sculptures 
representing  his  own  exploits  against  the  Dacians.  He- 
honored  men  of  intellectual  culture,  and  loved  their  soci^, 
as  we  see  from  the  relation  subsisting  between  him  and  the 
historian  Tacitus  and  the  younger  Pliny.    Ttajan's  own  okode 
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of  life  was  simple  and  without  any  pomp  or  ostentation.  His 
wi&y  Plotina,  and  his  sister,  Marciana,  are  among  the  most 
estimable  female  characters  in  Roman  history,  and  contributed 
by  their  example  not  a  little  towards  the  improvement  in  the 
conduct  of  Roman  ladies,  which  henceforth  is  not  disgraced 
by  that  licentiousness  which  forms  so  deplorable  a  feature  in 
tteir  character  during  the  first  century  of  the  empire. 

3.  Trajan  deeply  felt  the  humiliation  of  paying  to  the 
Dacians  the  tribute  with  which  Domitian  had  purchased 
peace,  and  in  a.d.  ioo  he  set  out  with  a  large  army  against 
Dacia,  which  was  still  governed  by  king  Decebalus.  Trajan 
took  his  capital,  Zarmizegethusa,  defeated  him  in  several  bat- 
tles, and  compelled  him,  in  a.d.  103,  to  sue  for  peace,  which 
was  granted  to  him  on  condition  of  his  ceding  a  portion  of 
his  dominions  to  the  empire.  This  p>eace,  however,  did  not 
last  long,  for  in  a.d.  104  the  Dacians  rose  again.  Trajan 
then  caused  a  stone  bridge  to  be  built  over  the  Danube  to 
facilitate  his  operations,  and  marching  into  Dacia,  pressed 
the  enemy  so  hard,  that  Decebalus  in  despair  made  away  with 
himself  a.d.  106.  Dacia  (/./.  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Tran- 
sylvania) then  became  a  Roman  province,  and  received  nu- 
merous colonies,  which  in  a  short  time  firmly  established 
Roman  culture  and  civilization  among  the  Dacians.  Trajan, 
on  his  return  to  Rome,  erected  the  above-mentioned  column, 
which  is  still  one  of  the  most  interesting  remains  of  ancient 
Rome.  In  a.d.  114,  the  Parthians  again  menaced  the  eastern 
frontiers  of  the  empire,  for  their  king,  deposing  the  king  of 
Armenia,  raised  his  own  brother  to  the  throne.  Trajan  im- 
mediately took  the  field  against  them.  The  Armenians  re- 
ceived him  with  open  arms,  and  their  country  was  made  a 
Roman  province,  a.d.  115;  Nisibis  then  fell  into  his  hands, 
and  with  it  the  whole  of  Mesopotamia.  The  emperor  even 
crossed  the  Tigris,  subdued  Assyria,  and  took  the  towns  of 
Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  the  capital  of  the  Parthians,  who 
were  obliged  to  accept  Parthamaspates  as  their  king.  When 
the  affairs  of  the  Parthians  were  thus  settled,  Trajan  entered 
Arabia,  where  some  of  his  lieutenants  had  made  conquests 
before,  but  being  taken  ill,  he  left  his  legate  Hadrian  in  the 
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command  of  his  forces,  and  hastened  to  return  to  Rome  j 
death,  however,  overtook  him  at  Selinus  in  Cilicia,  on  the  9th 
of  Augost,  A.D.  117.  His  remains  were  carried  to  Rome  and 
deposited  under  the  column  which  he  had  erected  in  his 
Forum. 

4.  After  the  death  of  Trajan,  his  wife,  Plotina,  spread  a 
report  that  during  his  illness  he  had  adopted  Hadrian,  who 
accordingly  undertook  the  sovereignty  at  Antioch,  where  he 
was  then  staying,  and  where  he  was  proclaimed.  Hadrian 
was  a  native  of  Picenum,  and  his  father  had  been  married  to 
ft  relation  of  Trajan.  His  disposition  was  less  warlike  tiian 
diat  of  his  predecessor,  and  seeing  that  the  maintenance  of 
the  conquests  made  by  him  would  involve  the  empire  in  per- 
petual wars,  he  made  the  Euphrates  the  boundary  in  the  East, 
restoring  Ass3rria  and  Mesopotamia  to  the  Parthians,  and 
Armenia  to  the  rank  of  an  independent  kingdom.  Having 
thus  settled  the  affairs  in  the  East,  he  returned  to  Rome,  a.d. 
118,  and  then  marched  into  Moesia,  which  had  been  invaded 
by  Sarmatian  tribes.  As  he  did  not  wish  to  make  conquests, 
but  only  to  protect  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  he  concluded 
peace  with  the  Roxolani.  In  the  mean  time,  a  plot  was  formed 
against  him  by  a  number  of  his  personal  enemies ;  but  the 
scheme  was  discovered,  and  as  his  severity  in  punishing  the 
leaders  created  ill  feeling  both  in  the  army  and  at  Rome, 
Hadrian,  fearing  serious  consequences,  returned  to  Rome 
where  he  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  conciliate  the  senate 
and  people,  while  the  war  against  the  Sarmatians  was  con- 
tinued  by  his  legates. 

5.  When  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  had  been  secured, 
Hadrian,  in  a.d.  120,  undertook  a  journey  through  all  the 
provinces  of  the  empire,  a  great  part  of  which  he  made  on 
foot,  accompanied  by  only  a  small  retinue.  He  visited  Gaul, 
Germany,  Britain,  the  northern  part  of  which  he  secured 
against  the  invasions  of  the  Scots  by  the  famous  wall  extend- 
ing from  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  to  the  Solway ;  Greece,  Asia, 
and  Egypt,  where  his  favorite  Antinoiis  was  drowned  in  the 
Nile.  These  journeys  were  undertaken  partly  on  account  ol 
a  certain  restlessness  in  his  disposition,  partly  to  satisfy  hb 
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Goriosity,  and  partly  to  make  himself  personally  acquainted 
with  the  wants  of  die  provinces,  and  discover  the  means  fo. 
improving  their  condition.  Everywhere  he  left  memorials  of 
his  visits,  which  were  designed  either  to  defend  and  strengthen 
towns  and  provinces,  or  to  embellish  them,  for  he  was  a  man 
of  high  intellectual  culture,  and  capable  of  noble  feelingSi 
though  vanity  and  conceit  rendered  him  easily  accessible  to 
flattery^  and  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  mistrust  and  weari- 
ness of  ife  often  led  him  to  harshness  and  cruelty.  Athens, 
where  he  loved  to  dwell,  was  embellished  by  him  with  ex- 
traordinary splendor.  His  taste  for  the  arts,  not  to  mention 
the  aqueducts,  bridges,  and  temples  with  which  he  adorned 
Rome,  Athens^  Nemausus,  and  other  places,  was  displayed 
especially  in  his  villa  below  Tibur,  which  is  still  a  real  mine 
of  valuable  antiquities,  and  his  magnificent  mausoleum  at 
Rome  (Castle  St.  Angelo).  Hadrian  was  also  a  munificent 
patron  of  literature  and  science,  though  in  this  respect,  as  well 
as  in  his  cultivation  of  the  arts,  he  was  very  capricious,  and 
much  given  to  astrology  and  other  superstitious  pursuits. 
The  philosophers  and  rhetoricians,  who  were  his  friends,  and 
lived  at  his  court,  such  as  Plutarch,  Herodes  Atticus,  and 
Pronto,  were  men  skilled  in  the  use  of  courtly  and  tinkling 
phrases,  but  deficient  in  manly  spirit  and  independence. 

6.  Shortly  before  Hadrian's  return  from  his  travels,  a.d. 
1339  a  fearful  insurrection  broke  out  among  the  Jews,  who 
were  indignant  at  the  pagan  worship  established  in  their 
country.  In  consequence  of  this  they  now  rose  in  arms,  and 
carried  on  a  desperate  war  for  several  years  ;  but  in  the  end 
they  were  crushed  by  Julius  Severus,  who  was  summoned  from 
Britain  to  conduct  the  war  against  them.  Jerusalem  was 
made  a  Roman  colony  under  the  name  of  iSlia  Capitolina, 
and  the  Jews  henceforth  were  forbidden  to  live  in  the  city  or 
its  immediate  vicinity,  and  thousands  were  sold  into  slavery. 
Hadrian,  in  the  mean  time,  lived  in  retirement;  the  fatigues  he 
had  undergone  had  impaired  his  health,  and  he  was  so  tired 
of  life  that  he  made  several  attempts  at  suicide  ;  but  he  died 
at  Baiae,  on  the  loth  of  July,  a«d.  138.  As  he  had  no  children, 
he  adopted  during  bis  illness  Arrius  Antoninus  (Antoninus     t 
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Pius),  whom  he  obliged  to  adopt  Annius  Verus  (M.  Anrelhis). 
During  the  last  three  years  of  his  life,  Hadrian,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  state  of  his  health,  had  committed  many  acts 
which  rendered  him  unpopular;  but  Antoninus,  wifli  true 
filial  affection  for  him,  did  all  he  could  to  prevent  an  out- 
break of  popular  indignation,  and  hence  deserved  the  sur- 
name of  Pius. 

7*  Antoninus  Pius,  who  was  descended  from  a  family  be 
longing  to  Nemausus  in  Gaul,  owed  his  adoption  by  Hadrian 
solely  to  his  virtues.  He  had  already  distinguished  himself 
by  his  wisdom  and  mildness  in  various  high  offices  widi 
which  he  had  been  invested.  His  reign,  from  a.d.  138  to 
A.D.  161,  forms  the  happiest  period  of  the  Roman  empire. 
He  strictly  adhered  to  the  principles  of  his  predecessor,  and 
used  to  say,  that  he  would  rather  save  the  life  of  one  citizen 
than  slay  a  thousand  enemies.  He  was  a  real  ornament  of 
the  imperial  throne,  and  was  beloved  throughout  the  empire 
perhaps  more  than  any  sovereign  has  even  been  beloved  either 
before  or  since.  His  whole  care  was  devoted  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  arts  of  peace  and  the  happiness  oi  his  people* 
These  objects  he  endeavored  to  attain  by  the  proper  ad« 
ministration  of  justice,  and  by  educational  and  charitable 
institutions  for  the  poor  and  for  orphan  children.  The  peace 
which  prevailed  during  his  reign,  and  his  own  fervent  piety, 
gained  for  him  the  name  of  a  second  Numa.  The  Christians, 
who  then  existed  in  large  numbers  both  at  Rome  and  in  the 
provinces,  were  not  disturbed  in  their  religious  observances. 
He  died  on  the  7th  of  March,  a.d.  161,  in  one  of  his  villas 
where  he  loved  to  reside  in  niral  retirement.  The  Roman 
empire  was  so  situated  that  it  could  not  be  safe  for  any  length 
of  time  without  war,  and  as  the  troops  had  been  inactive 
throughout  his  reign,  they  had  become  idle  and  unwarlike 
and  when  dangers  burst  in  upon  the  empire  under  his  suc- 
cessor, it  was  found  that  the  armies  were  no  longer  what  they 
had  been. 

8.  As  the  two  sons  of  Antoninus  had  died  before  their 
fatther,  he  was  succeeded,  according  to  the  established  custom, 
by  his  adopted  son  M.  Aurelius,  sumamed  the  Philosopher,  « 
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JtttiTC  of  Rome.  He  had  been  educated  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  had  from  his  earliest  days  shown  an  extreme  love 
of  truth  and  thirst  for  knowledge.  The  doctrines  of  the 
Stoic  philosophy  had  a  peculiar  charm  for  him,  and  he  con- 
tinued his  favorite  pursuit  even  after  he  had  ascended  the 
throne,  though  he  did  not  neglect  his  duties  as  a  ruler  when 
the  empire  was  in  danger.  As,  however,  he  was  of  a  weak?y 
constitution,  he  admitted  his  adopted  brother  L.  Verus,  a 
young  and  active  man,  to  a  full  participation  of  the  sovereign^ 
power  ;  Verus,  however,  was  addicted  to  debauchery  and  vo- 
luptuousness, which  dispositions  he  had  until  then  carefully 
concealed  from  M.  Aurelius ;  but  he  indulged  in  them  without 
restraint  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  abroad  at  the  head  of 
the  armies.  The  Parthians,  who  had  been  restrained  by  the 
remonstrances  of  Antoninus,  now  began  making  inroads  into 
the  Roman  provinces,  and  L.  Verus  set  out  against  them  in 
A.  D.  162.  On  arriving  in  Syria,  he  at  once  abandoned  him- 
self to  his  voluptuous  propensities,  leaving  the  command  of 
the  forces  to  his  lieutenants,  one  of  whom  invaded  Mesopo- 
tamia and  destroyed  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  while  another 
made  himself  master  of  Armenia.  Peace  was  at  last  con- 
cluded with  the  Parthian  king,  in  which  he  was  obliged  to 
cede  Mesopotamia  to  the  Romans,  a.d.  i66. 

9.  But  still  more  serious  dangers  were  threatening  the 
empire  in  the  north-east,  for  a  number  of  German  and  Sarma- 
tian  tribes,  such  as  the  Marcomanni  and  Quadi,  were  on  the 
point  of  invading  Italy,  and  had  already  advanced  as  far  as 
Aquileia.  Soon  after  Verus*  return  from  Syria,  the  two  em- 
perors marched  out  together  against  the  barbarians,  and  dis- 
played such  overwhelming  power  that  the  enemies  retreated 
before  them.  In  a.d.  169  L.  Verus  died  of  a  fit  of  apoplexy, 
ind  M.  Aurelius,  now  sole  emperor,  continued  the  war  with 
^at  vigor.  On  one  occasion  a  great  battle  was  fought  on 
:be  frozen  Danube.  In  a.d.  174  the  whole  of  the  Roman 
mnywas  surrounded,  and  was  saved  from  destruction  only  by 
a  violent  storm.  This  sudden  and  unexpected  success  of  the 
Romans  struck  the  barbarians  with  awe,  and  they  sought  and 
obtained  peace,  on  condition  of  their  withdrawing  beyond  the 
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Danube,  a.d.  175.  After  the  pacificatioii  of  the  Dannbiaa 
frontier,  M.  Aurelius  was  called  to  the  East  by  an  insurrec- 
tion of  Avidius  Cassius,  who  had  been  instigated  by  the  em- 
peror's own  wife  Faustina,  the  unworthy  daughter  of  Antoninus 
Piu&.  While  he  was  engaged  in  quelling  the  insurrection 
with  a  moderation  and  mildness  to  which  history  scarcely 
presents  a  parallel,  the  Marcomanni  and  their  allies  renewed 
the  war.  In  a.  d.  178  he  therefore  once  more  set  out  against 
the  Germans  and  Sarmatians,  and  fought  several  successful 
battles ;  but  before  the  war  was  brought  to  a  close  he  died 
at  Sirmium,  on  the  17th  of  March  a.d.  180.  His  son  Com- 
modus,  who  had  accompanied  him,  now  made  haste  to  pur- 
chase peace  of  the  barbarians,  and  thereby  revealed  to  them 
the  weakness  of  the  empire,  or  rather  his  own.  M.  Aurelius 
had  been  a  philosopher  on  the  throne,  in  the  noblest  sense  of 
the  term.  Notwithstanding  the  almost  uninterrupted  wars  of 
his  reign,  he  found  leisure  to  compose  his  celebrated  "  Medi- 
tations," in  which  he  has  portrayed  himself  with  all  his  ami- 
able, aflfectionate,  and  benevolent  sentiments.  His  reign 
closes  the  series  ot  really  good  emperors.  His  son  Corn- 
modus,  who  succeeded  him,  was  one  of  the  most  contemptible 
and  insane  tyrants  known  in  hbtory. 


CHAPTER  XVni. 

rmOll  THE  ACCESSION  OP  COMMODUS  TO  THAT  OF  DIOCLXTIAN. 

I.  The  accession  of  Commodus  forms  the  beginning  of 
the  decline  of  the  empire,  both  internally  and  externally. 
The  best  age  of  Roman  literature  and  the  arts  had  come  to  a 
dose  even  before  the  death  of  Augustus ;  the  subsequent 
period,  though  much  inferior  in  many  respects,  yet  produced  a 
Tactius  and  a  Juvenal ;  the  arts  also  revived  under  Hadrian ; 
but  all  is  now  over,  and  every  thing  tends  downwards.  The 
praetorian  guards  henceforth  exercised  a  most  frightful  military 
despotism ;  and  as  the  troops  stationed  in  the  provinces  did 
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not  always  acquiesce  in  the  choice  of  ^e  pnetorians,  some- 
times two  or  even  more  emperors  were  proclaimed  at  once  in 
different  parts  of  the  empire.  From  the  time  of  Commodus 
tiiere  is  an  irregular  succession  of  emperors,  who,  with  Tery 
few  exceptions,  are  distinguished  only  for  tyranny  and  base- 
ness, or  impotence  and  weakness. 

2.  After  having  purchased  peace  of  the  Marcomanni, 
Commodus,  not  yet  twenty  years  old,  hastened  to  Italy  to  in- 
dulge in  all  the  pleasures  and  licentiousness  of  the  capital, 
for  the  excellent  education  he  had  received,  and  the  noble 
example  of  his  father  were  lost  upon  him.  During  the  first 
two  years  of  his  reign  there  was  not  much  to  complain  of,  and 
tiie  best  hopes  were  entertained  of  him ;  but  a  conspiracy 
formed  against  him  in  a.d.  183  by  his  own  sister  changed 
every  thing,  and  the  whole  remaining  period  of  his  life  was  an 
uninterrupted  series  of  sanguinary  and  disgusting  excesses. 
The  friends  and  advisers  of  his  father  were  put  to  death,  and 
the  business  of  the  state  was  left  to  the  lowest  creatures, 
while  Commodus  abandoned  himself  publicly  and  without 
shame  to  the  grossest  vices  and  most  brutal  debaucheries. 
His  greatest  ambition  was  to  shine  as  a  gladiator  in  the  circus, 
both  against  wild  beasts  and  human  beings,  and  his  adiletic 
strength  led  him  to  regard  himself  as  a  second  Hercules.  In 
A.D.  185  he  was  forced  by  his  troops  in  Britain  to  recall  their 
commander  Perennis,  whose  tyranny  was  unbearable  to  tibe 
men ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  appointed  his  favorite  freed- 
man,  Cleander,  prefect  of  the  praetorian  guards.  The  exas- 
peration against  the  unworthy  favorite  soon  rose  to  such  a 
pitch  that  he  was  literally  torn  to  pieces  by  the  populace.  At 
ti&e  same  time  Italy  was  suffering  from  plague  and  famine, 
irhile  the  emperor  amused  himself  with  his  concubines,  and 
with  butchering  the  noblest  among  the  senators.  At  length 
he  formed  the  design  of  entering  the  senate-house  on  the  ist 
of  January  a.d.  193  with  a  band  of  gladiators,  and  of  murder- 
ing the  consuls  and  many  other  persons  of  eminence.  The 
list  of  the  victims  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  mistress  Marctai 
and  finding  her  own  name  among  them,  she,  in  conjunction 
with  others,  caused  the  tyrant  to  be  strangled  in  his  bed,  on 
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the  31st  of  December  193.  During  his  whole  reign  he  had 
never  troubled  himself  about  the  safety  of  the  empire,  but  its 
integrity  was  nevertheless  maintained  by  the  valor  of  his 
generals.  Britain  was  disturbed  by  invasions  of  the  Caledoni- 
ans, who  defeated  the  Roman  legions,  and  spread  devastation 
far  and  wide ;  but  Ulpius  Marcellus  drove  them  back  into 
their  own  country,  and  terminated  the  war  against  them  in 
A.D.  184. 

3.  The  death  of  Commodus  spread  joy  throughout  Rome, 
and  the  senate  cursed  his  memory ;  the  preetorians  alone  wete 
dissatisfied,  for  upon  them  he  had  most  lavishly  squandered 
the  treasures  of  the  empire.  His  murderers  proclaimed 
Pertinax,  the  prefect  of  the  city,  emperor,  and  he  accepted 
the  proffered  dignity  not  without  great  reluctance.  In  order 
to  replenish  the  empty  treasury,  he  sold  all  the  costly  and 
luxurious  furniture,  the  mistresses  and  favorite  boys  of  Com- 
modus, and  commenced  a  series  of  useful  reforms.  But  the 
praetorians,  vexed  at  the  attempts  to  curb  their  licentiousness, 
which  had  been  connived  at  by  Commodus,  rose  in  open  re- 
bellion, and  Pertinax  was  murdered  before  the  end  of  March, 
after  a  reign  of  scarcely  three  months.  This  murder  was  the 
commencement  of  a  state  of  perfect  anarchy.  The  praetorians, 
who  now  amounted  to  sixteen  thousand  men,  ascended  the 
walls  of  their  fortified  barracks,  and  offered  the  sovereignty 
to  the  man  who  would  give  them  the  largest  donative.  All 
competitors  were  outbidden  by  the  wealthy  glutton  Didias 
Julianus,  who  promised  to  give  to  every  praetorian  about  one 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  and  was  accordingly  proclaimed 
emperor.  The  senate,  however,  detested  him,  and  the  people 
refusing  to  recognize  him,  took  up  arms.  The  preetorians  also 
grew  lukewarm  in  his  defence,  as  he  did  not  at  once  give  them 
the  promised  sum  of  money.  At  the  same  time  the  army  in 
Syria  proclaimed  Pescennius  Niger,  and  the  legions  of  Illyri- 
cum  raised  Septimius  Severus  to  the  imperial  dignity.  The 
latter,  wiser  than  his  competitor,  advanced  with  his  army  into 
Italy ;  Didius  Julianus,  who  in  vain  offered  to  share  the 
government  with  him,  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  senate 
on  the  zst  of  July,  and  Severus  was  recognized  as  emperor,  t 
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4.  Srptimias  Severns,  after  being  raised  to  the  throne, 
determined  to  maintain  himself  by  inexorable  severity.  Dis- 
.  banding  tbe  praetorian  guaids,  he  selected  others  four  timet 
nore  nomerous,  and  instituted  a  complete  military  despotism. 
He  then  marched  to  the  East  against  Pescennius  Niger ;  three 
batdes  were  fought,  and  it  was  only  in  the  third,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Issus,  A.D.  194,  that  Niger  was  completely  de- 
feated ;  he  was  afterwards  killed  while  endeavoring  to  escape 
by  flight.  The  city  of  Byzantium,  which  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  partisans  of  Niger,  was  defended  for  two  years  by  the 
valor  of  its  garrison  and  its  strong  fortifications ;  but  when 
in  the  end  it  was  compelled  by  famine  to  surrender,  Sevens 
took  fearful  vengeance,  and  ordered  its  fortifications  to  be 
demolished,  whereby  he  unwisely  deprived  the  empire  of  one 
of  its  strong  frontier  fortresses.  Clodius  Albinus,  the  gov- 
ernor of  Britain,  who  had  openly  declared  himself  against 
Didius  Julianus  and  Niger,  was  rewarded  by  Severus  with  the 
tide  of  Caesar,  which  conferred  upon  him  the  right  of  suc- 
cession ;  but  afterwards  discovering  that  Severus  had  formed 
a  plan  for  procuring  his  assassination,  he  took  up  arms  against 
him,  and  found  many  followers  among  those  who  were  dis- 
pleased with  the  emperor's  severity.  The  latter  accordingly 
was  obliged  to  hasten  from  the  £ast  to  Gaul,  where  a  school- 
master had  already  collected  an  army  for  him.  Cloditts 
Albinus  was  defeated  in  a.d.  197  near  Lyons  in  Gaul,  he 
himself  perished,  and  all  his  friends  and  relations  were  put 
to  death  with  cruel  tortures.  On  his  return  to  Rome  the 
emperor  behaved  with  equal  sternness.  In  a.d.  198  he  made 
a  successful  expedition  against  the  Parthians,  whom  he  de- 
prived of  the  province  of  Mesopotamia  together  with  the  towns 
of  Dara  and  Nisibis ;  but  Atra  in  Arabia  was  besieged  in  vain. 
He  also  paid  a  visit  to  Egypt,  where  some  new  regulations 
were  made.  When  at  length  he  had  got  rid  of  all  his  com- 
petitors and  felt  himself  safe  in  the  possession  of  the  sov- 
ereignty, he  endeavored  to  improve  the  laws  and  through 
them  public  morality ;  in  these  endeavors  he  was  assisted 
by  the  great  jurists  Papinian  and  Ulpian,  who  may  be  termed 
bis  ministers  of  justice.    At  the  same  time  he  took  upon 
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himself  the  whole  administration  of  die  emiMre,-«its  finanoet 
and  its  stores,  depriving  the  senate  of  nearly  all  its  powers. 
In  A.D.  3o8  the  Caledonians  repeated  their  invasion  of  the 
north  of  England,  in  consequence  of  which  he  proceeded  to 
Britain,  taking  with  him  his  two  sons,  Antoninus  Caracalla 
and  Septimius  Geta.  He  penetrated  indeed  far  into  the 
northern  part  of  Britain,  b^t  sustained  severe  losses,  until  in 
A.D.  2IO  he  succeeded  in  compelling  the  Caledonians  to  sub- 
mit, and  completed  the  fortification  which  had  been  erected 
between  the  Solway  and  Tyne.  While  engaged  in  this  man- 
ner he  was  taken  ill ;  grief  at  the  faithless  conduct  of  his  son 
Caracalla  aggravated  his  illness,  and  he  died  at  York  on  the 
4th  of  February,  a.d.  211. 

5.  The  two  brothers,  Caracalla  and  Geta,  who  had  both 
been  destined  by  their  father  to  succeed  him,  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  Caledonians,  who  had  again  revolted,  and  then 
returned  to  Rome.  The  hatred  which  they  had  cherished 
against  each  other  from  their  boyhood  now  burst  forth  with 
greater  animosity,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  their  mother,  Julia 
Domna,  attempted  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation :  Caracalla, 
the  more  cruel  of  the  two,  caused  his  brother  to  be  murdered 
in  the  very  arms  of  his  mother,  and  then  declared  him  to  be  a 
god,  A.D.  212.  No  one,  however,  was  allowed  to  mention  the 
name  of  Geta,  and  all  his  friends  were  put  to  death.  Among 
these  victims  was  Caracalla's  own  instructor,  the  great  jurist 
Papinian,  who  refused  to  justify  the  fratricide.  Besides  these, 
thousands  of  others  were  murdered  in  order  that  the  tyrant 
might  gain  possession  of  their  property.  When  these  means 
no  longer  sufficed  to  provide  him  with  what  he  wanted  to 
gratify  his  lusts,  he  deteriorated  the  coinage,  and  in  order  to 
be  able  to  increase  the  taxes,  conferred  the  Roman  franchise 
upon  all  free-born  subjects  of  the  empire.  But  all  these  things 
made  his  name  so  odious  at  Rome,  that  he  felt  uneasy,  and 
resolved  to  travel  through  the  various  countries  of  the  empire, 
all  of  which  were  now  equally  robbed  and  plundered,  and 
deprived  of  their  best  inhabitants.  Thus  he  devastated  Gaul 
in  A.D.  213,  and  in  the  year  following  he  was  obliged  to  pur- 
chase peace  of  the  Germans,  notwithstanding  which  he  assumed 
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the  title  Gkrmanicus.  After  this  he  traversed  Macedonia, 
aping  Alexander  the  Great  in  his  dress,  gestures,  and  the  in- 
dlnation  of  the  head ;  thence  he  proceeded  to  Asia  Minor, 
where  he  imitated  Achilles.  Osrho^ne  was  made  by  him  a 
Roman  province,  but  an  attempt  upon  Armenia  failed.  At 
last  he  arrived  in  Alexandria,  where  some  pasquinades  upon 
him  had  been  circulated.  For  this  offence  he  now  punished 
the  city,  in  a.d.  3x5,  by  ordering  the  greater  part  of  its  in- 
habitants to  be  butchered  by  his  soldiers.  The  place  is  said 
to  have  been  literally  deluged  with  blood.  After  this  atrocity 
he  proceeded  to  Antioch,  being  desirous  to  obtain  the  surname 
Parthicus.  He  gained  his  object,  without  fighting  a  battle,  by 
treacherously  causing  Artabanes,  the  king  of  the  Parthians, 
to  be  put  to  death.  But  on  his  return  he  himself  was  mur- 
dered, on  the  8th  of  April,  a.d.  217,  near  Edessa,  by  his  own 
soldiers,  headed  by  Macrinus,  the  prefect  of  the  praetorians. 
His  memory  was  cursed  and  his  name  e£Eaced  from  all  public 
monuments. 

6.  Macrinus,  the  murderer,  was  then  proclaimed  emperor 
by  the  soldiers,  and  continued  the  war  against  the  Parthians, 
but  without  success,  and  was  obliged  to  purchase  peace  of 
them  with  an  enormous  sum  of  money.  The  Roman  senate 
disliked  Macrinus,  because,  being  himself  a  Mauritanian  of 
low  origin,  he  raised  vulgar  persons  to  rank  and  station ;  and 
with  the  soldiers  he  was  unpopular,  on  account  of  his  harsh- 
ness. Maesa,  a  sister  of  Julia  Domna,  the  wife  of  Septimius 
Severus,  accordingly  had  no  difficulty  in  exciting  the  soldiers 
against  him,  and  persuading  them  to  confer  the  imperial  dig- 
nity upon  her  own  grandson  Elagabalus,  a  priest  of  the  Sun 
at  Emesa.  This  happened  on  the  8th  of  June,  a.d.  318.  In 
the  ensuing  struggle  between  the  two  emperors,  Macrinus  and 
his  son  Diadumenianus  were  murdered  at  Chalcedon.  The 
mad  and  brutal  lusts,  and  the  fearful  extravagance  of  Ela- 
gabalus, however,  soon  created  universal  disgust  It  would 
almost  seem  that  at  times  he  was  actually  laboring  under 
insanity  ;  he  raised  his  grandmother  to  the  rank  of  a  senator, 
and  instituted  a  senate  of  ladies  to  honor  his  mother,  and  to 
detennine  the  fashions  and  ceremonies.    He  also  introduced     t 
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at  Rome  the  Syrian  worship  of  the  Sun,  by  which  he  destroyed 
the  last  traces  of  the  andent  Roman  discipline  and  morali^. 
As  Maesa  perceived  that  the  Romans  would  not  tolerate  the 
young  and  cruel  voluptuary  much  longer,  she  persuaded  bun 
to  raise  Alexander  Severus,  another  grandson  of  hers,  to  the 
rank  of  Cassar ;  Elagabalus  c<»nplted  with  the  request,  bat 
finding  that  the  Csesar  daily  rose  in  popularity,  he  attempted 
to  murder  him ;  at  lengdi  the  pnetonans,  utterly  disgusted 
with  him,  put  him  and  his  mother  to  death  on  tiie  izth  of 
March,  a.d.  32a. 

7.  Alexander  Severus  was  only  in  his  seventeenth  year 
when  he  ascended  the  throne ;  he  was  a  simple-hearted  man 
of  good  moral  principles,  who  made  many  useful  regulations, 
and  followed  the  advice  of  his  intelligent  mother,  Mammaea, 
who  was  well  disposed  towards  the  Christians ;  but  he  did  not 
possess  the  strength  of  character  required  by  the  exigencies 
of  the  times.  Assisted  in  die  government  by  his  mother  and 
a  council  of  sixteen  senators,  he  endeavored  to  restrain  within 
proper  bounds  the  lascivious  manners  of  his  subjects,  exiled 
useless  servants  and  faithless  governors  of  provinces,  promoted 
commerce,  and  reduced  oppressive  taxes.  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  attempts  were  made  to  dethrone  him,  and  the  praeto- 
rians, exasperated  at  the  severity  of  the  great  jurist  Ulpiaiiy 
murdered  him  with  impunity  before  the  emperor's  own  eyes, 
A.D.  228.  Alexander  Severus  had  not  only  to  contend  with 
enemies  at  home,  but  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  were  threat- 
ened by  foreign  foes.  In  a.d.  226,  the  Persians  under  Ar« 
taxerxes  (Ardishir)  overturned  the  kingdom  of  the  Partfaians, 
and  founded  the  dynasty  of  the  SassanidaSt  so  called  from 
Artaxerxes  being  a  son  of  Sassan.  The  object  of  the  new 
rulers  was  to  restore  the  ancient  Persian  empire  in  its  whole 
extent,  and  accordingly  they  invaded  Mesopotamia  and  Syria. 
The  feeble  garrisons  were  unable  to  offer  any  effective  resist- 
ance, and  some  even  went  over  to  the  enemy.  In  A.D.  231, 
Alexander  Severus  himself  proceeded  to  the  East,  and,  having 
restored  discipline  among  the  troops,  commenced  a  war  against 
Artaxerxes,  in  which,  according  to  some  authorities,  he  was 
tery  successful  against  the  proud  Persian.    At  aJl^eventSi  the 
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Persians  for  some  time  after  this  remained  quiet  or  made 
conquests  in  other  quarters.  Sevenis  returned  to  Rome  in 
triumph,  a.d.  233,  and  soon  after,  being  informed  that  Ger« 
man  tribes  were  harassing  Gaul,  he  hastened  to  the  aid  of 
the  threatened  province.  But  before  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  fighting  a  battle,  he  and  his  mother  were  murdered  in  the 
camp  near  Mayence,  on  the  loth  of  February,  a.d.  235,  by  his 
loldiers,  who  wanted  a  more  valiant  and  liberal  ruler. 

8.  Maximinus,  a  rude  Thracian,  but  a  man  of  great 
bodily  strength  and  experience  in  war,  was  then  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  soldiers.  He  was  an  enemy  to  the  Christian 
religion,  and  immediately  on  his  accession,  he  showed  the 
rudeness  of  his  character,  by  causing  many  of  his  own  ben- 
efactors to  be  put  to  death,  and  dispatching  all  those  who 
showed  the  slightest  symptoms  of  attachment  to  others.  He 
was,  however,  successful  against  the  Germans,  whose  country 
he  devastated  far  and  wide.  His  elevation,  which  was  not 
approved  of  by  the  Roman  senate,  threw  the  empire  into  such 
confusion,  that  within  twenty  years  no  less  than  twelve 
emperors  were  set  up  and  deposed.  In  a.d.  238,  the  legions 
stationed  in  Africa,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  proclaimed 
Gordian  emperor,  who  being  already  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty,  assumed  his  son  as  his  colleague.  This  happened  in 
the  month  of  February,  but  in  March  of  the  same  year.  Cape- 
lianus,  Maximinus'  prefect  of  Mauritania,  defeated  and  slew 
the  younger  Gordian  in  a  battle,  and  drove  the  aged  father  to 
kill  himself  in  despair.  Terrified  by  this  news,  the  senate 
raised  two  eminent  senators,  Maximus  and  Baibinus,  to  the 
imperial  dignity,  and  by  the  demand  of  the  people,  Gordian, 
a  boy  of  thirteen  years,  and  a  grandson  of  the  elder  Gordian, 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Caesar.  In  a.d.  238  Maximinus 
advanced  with  his  army  from  Germany  into  Italy.  Terror 
preceded  him  everywhere,  and  the  citizens  leaving  their  un- 
protected homes  took  refuge  in  the  fortresses,  which  the  in- 
vader did  not  find  it  easy  to  take.  While  besieging  Aquileia, 
the  soldiers  suffering  from  want,  and  seeing  that  the  whole 
empire  was  opposed  to  Maximinus,  put  him  and  his  son  to 
death  in  the  month  of  April,  and  joined  the  army  of  Maximum  j 
who  was  encamped  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ravem*.--  -^y  ^^OglC 
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g.  In  the  mean  time  the  praetorian  gaards  at  RcHne  bei«g 
dissatisfied  with  the  emperors  Mazimus  and  Balbinus,  who 
had  been  appointed  by  the  senate,  murdered  them  in  the 
month  of  July  during  the  Capitoiine  games,  and  proclaimed 
young  Gordian  emperor.  This  boy,  who  was  thus  raised  to 
the  throne,  was  at  first  misled  and  deceived  by  dishonest 
advisers  ;  but  from  a.d.  341,  in  which  he  married  a  dau^ter 
of  Misitheus,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  guided  by  the  prudent 
and  disinterested  advice  of  his  father-in-law.  In  the  same 
jrear  the  Persians  renewed  the  war  with  greater  vehemence 
than  ever  under  their  king,  Sapor  I.,  and  Gordian,  acoom 
panied  by  Misitheus,  set  out  for  the  East,  and  drove  the  enemy 
from  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  which  had  been  ravaged  hf 
tfaem.  Unfortunately  Misitheus  died  two  years  later,  and 
Philippus,  an  Arab  by  birth,  who  was  appointed  his  successor 
as  prefect  of  the  praetorians,  stirred  up  a  mutinous  spirit 
among  the  soldiers.  By  this  means  he  compelled  Gordian  to 
make  him  his  colleague  in  the  empire,  and  afterwards,  in  the 
month  of  April,  a.d.  344,  caused  the  young  prince  to  be  mur- 
dered near  Circesium  on  the  confines  of  Assyria.  Philippus 
then  concluded  peace  with  the  Persians  and  returned  to  Rome, 
where  he  favored  the  Christians,  and  carried  on  the  govern- 
ment not  without  wisdom  and  moderation ;  but  these  very 
circumstances  combined  with  his  eastern  origin  made  him 
unpopular,  and  it  was  in  vain  that,  in  a.d.  347,  he  entertained 
the  people  with  magnificent  ludi  saculares  to  commemorate  the 
thousand  years'  existence  of  Rome.  In  a.d.  349  the  l^ons 
stationed  in  Moesia  compelled  Decius  against  his  will  to  as- 
sume the  imperial  dignity.  He  informed  Philippus  by  lettjer 
that  he  would  resign  his  power  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Rome, 
but  Philippus,  distrusting  him,  marched  with  an  army  to  the 
north  of  Italy,  where  he  was  defeated  tind  killed  in  a  battle 
near  Verona. 

xo.  Decius  ascended  the  throne  about  the  middle  of  a.Du 
349,  and  after  quelling  some  disturbances  in  Gaul,  returned  to 
Rome,  where  he  commenced  a  fearful  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians throughout  the  empire,  and  endeavored  by  the  revival 
ol  ancient  institutions  to  check  the  downward  course  of  the 
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onpire.  But  it  was  in  vain,  and  the  more  the  state  suffered 
from  internal  decay  and  dissolution,  the  more  did  the  bar- 
barians on  the  frontiers,  especially  the  Grermans,  become 
emboldened.  The  Goths,  a  numerous  German  tribe,  who 
first  appear  in  history  as  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the 
Vistula,  had  advanced  southward  to  the  frontiers  of  Dacia  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Caracaila.  In  alliance  with  many  other 
German  tribes,  and  commanded  by  their  own  kings,  they  first 
attacked  the  provinces  about  the  Danube.  In  a.d.  250,  the 
Goth  Cniva,  with  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  men,  crossed 
the  Danube,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Philippopolis  in  Thrace ; 
Decius  marched  into  Thrace,  and  succeeded  in  driving  the 
barbarians  back  across  the  Danube,  but  owing  to  the  treachery 
of  his  own  general  Gallus  Trebonianus,  he  was  killed  with  his 
son  during  an  engagement  in  a  marshy  district  of  Moesia,  a.d. 
951.  Gallus,  who  was  then  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  legions, 
named  Hostilianus,  a  son  of  the  brave  Decius,  his  colleague  in 
the  empire,  and  his  own  son  Volusianus  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  Caesar.  A  pestilence  was  then  beginning  to  rage  in 
all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  continuing  for  the  long  period  of 
fifteen  years,  carried  off  a  vast  multitude  of  men.  Hostil* 
ianus  was  one  of  its  victims  in  a.d.  252.  Throughout  this 
time,  Gallus  remained  inactive  at  Rome,  while  the  Goths  and 
other  tribes  again  invaded  Moesia  and  Pannonia.  But  his 
brave  general  iEmilius  iEmilianus  repelled  the  enemy,  and, 
proud  of  his  victory,  accepted  the  purple  offered  to  him  by 
his  soldiers.  The  new  emperor  forthwith  proceeded  with  his 
army  to  Italy ;  Gallus  met  the  usurper  in  Umbria,  but  both  he 
and  his  son  Volusianus  were  put  to  death  by  their  mutinous 
soldiers,  in  May,  a.d.  253.  iEmilianus  now  took  possession 
of  the  throne,  but  scarcely  four  months  later  he  too  was  killed 
by  his  faithless  soldiers  in  the  neighborhood  of  Spoleto. 

11.  Just  at  this  time.  Valerian,  a  most  distinguished  man 
and  a  friend  of  Gallus,  was  approaching  Italy  with  Gallic  and 
German  legions  to  avenge  the  murder  of  his  friend.  His 
army  at  once  saluted  him  as  emperor;  in  Rome,  too,  his 
arrival  was  welcomed,  and  he  appointed  his  own  son  Gal- 
lienus  his  colleague  in  the  administration  of  the  empire,     ^f\ci](> 
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did  all  he  ooald  to  restore  the  internal  tranqutUity  ot  tihe 
empire,  carefully  watched  over  the  execution  of  justice,  and 
reduced  obnoxious  taxes  ;  but  unfortunately  he  had  not  much 
time  to  devote  to  these  internal  reforms,  for  the  empire  was 
at  the  time  threatened  on  all  sides ;  the  Franks  and  Ale- 
manni  were  crossing  the  Rhine,  the  Goths  invaded  Moesia, 
and  the  Persians  in  the  East,  under  their  powerful  king 
Sa^or,  crossed  the  Euphrates  and  even  made  themsdvcs 
masters  of  Antioch.  Gallienus,  or  rather  his  brave  legate 
Posttunns,  in  a«d.  256  fought  successfully  against  the  Franks, 
a  confederation  of  Overman  tribes  dwelling  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Weser,  such  as  the  Bructeri,  Sigambri,  and  ChattL 
Valerian  himself,  in  A.IX  358,  marched  against  the  Persians, 
recovered  Antioch,  and  penetrated  into  Mesopotamia;  but 
two  years  later,  he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Persians  in  the  neighborhood  of  Edessa.  Valerian  never 
recovered  his  freedom,  but  remained  in  captivity  until  his 
death,  enduring  the  most  insolent  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
his  enemies,  who  now  recovered  Antioch  and  even  made 
conquests  in  Asia  Minor,  until  the  Roman  general  fialista 
forced  them  to  return  across  the  Euphrates. 

T3.  From  A.D.  260  Gallienus  was  sole  emperor  until  A.D. 
268,  and,  on  the  whole,  did  his  best  to  promote  the  prosperity 
of  the  empire.  But  things  had  come  to  a  pass  when  it  required 
more  than  human  strength  to  keep  the  tottering  edifice  to- 
gether. In  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  insurrections  broke  out 
in  nearly  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  each  of  which  pro- 
claimed its  own  sovereign.  This  period  is  foolishly  called  the 
period  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  from  the  thirty  who  governed 
Athens  after  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  for  the 
number  of  pretenders  to  the  imperial  throne  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  nineteen  or  twenty.  While  the  empire  thns 
seemed  to  fall  to  pieces,  the  barbarians  invaded  it  on  all  sides ; 
the  Franks  and  Alemannians  advanced  as  far  as  Italy,  the 
Quad!  even  entered  Spain^  and  the  Goths  Asia  Minor.  ITie 
Isanri  in  Asia  revolted  and  became  forever  separated  from 
the  empire.  In  Palmyra,  Odenathus  made  himself  indepen- 
dent, after  having  defeated  the  Persians,  and  his  independence 
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reoogmzed  by  Gallienus  in  a.d.  264.  The  ancient  city  of 
Pihnyra,  situated  in  an  oasis  in  the  Syrian  desert,  and  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Solomon,  had  become  wealthy  and  power- 
ful throa^  commerce ;  and  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  and  the 
Antonines,  it  was  a  great  centre  of  Greek  art  and  culture. 
The  sploidid  ruins  of  Palmyra,  which  were  discovered  about 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  still  attest  its  ancient 
magnificence.  Postumus,  who  had  defeated  the  Franks,  set 
himself  up  as  emperor  in  Gaul,  a.d.  358,  and  maintained 
himself  for  nearly  seven  years,  after  which  he  was  murdered 
by  his  soldiers,  because  he  would  not  allow  them  to  plunder 
Ihe  rebellious  city  of  Mayence.  Macrianus,  the  commander 
in  Syria,  by  whose  treachery  Valerian  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Persians,  assumed  the  imperial  purple  in  a.d. 
361,  and  appointed  his  two  sons  his  colleagues  ;  but  he  was 
conquered  by  Odenathus,  who,  in  a.d.  264,  was  made  the 
colleague  of  Gallienus.  Three  years  later  Odenathus  was 
killed  by  a  relative,  and  his  wife  Zenobia,  who  undertook  the 
government  of  her  kingdom,  became  the  real  founder  of  the 
empire  of  Palmyra  in  S3rria*  Egypt  was  in  the  mean  time 
ravaged  by  plague  and  civil  wars.  The  other  usurpers,  such 
as  Valens,  Piso,  Tetricus  and  others,  did  not  maintain  their 
power  for  any  length  of  time.  The  last  of  them  was  Aureolus, 
who  assumed  the  purple  in  Rsetia,  a.d.  262.  Gallienus,  as» 
sembling  all  his  forces,  besieged  him  at  Milan  ;  but,  in  the 
beginning  of  A.i>*  26S,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  GaF- 
lienus,  who  was  assassinated  in  his  camp  before  Milan. 
Aureolus,  however,  was  unable  to  maintain  himself,  and  was 
killed  in  the  same  year,  whereupcn  Claudius,  sumamed 
Gothicus,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  soldiers. 

13.  Claudius  had  aheady  distinguished  himself  as  a  brav« 
warrior,  and  a  lover  of  strict  justice,  and  now  commenced  the 
restoration  of  the  empire  by  successful  campaigns  against  the 
barbarians.  The  Alemanni,  iriio  had  invaded  Italy,  were  de* 
feated  near  Lake  Benacus,  and  in  a.d.  269  he  set  out  against 
the  Goths,  who  had  penetrated  into  Macedonia,  and  were 
besieging  the  towns  of  Cassandreia  and  Thessakmica.  In  a 
decisive  battle  near  Naissus  in  Serbia,  the  Goths  ivere  over 
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powered  and  compelled  to  retrace  their  steps.  But  not  long 
afterwards,  in  the  month  of  April  a.d.  370,  the  emperor  died 
at  Sirmium,  of  a  disease  which  carried  off  thousands  both  ol 
Romans  and  Goths.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  Claudius  was 
preparing  for  an  expedition  against  Zenobia,  who  had  sub- 
dued Syria  and  Egypt.  After  his  death  the  legions  at  Aqui- 
leia  proclaimed  his  brother  Quintillus,  who,  on  hearing  that 
the  legions  on  the  Danube  had  offered  the  purple  to  Aurelian, 
ordered  his  veins  to  be  opened,  and  died  on  the  seventeenth 
day  after  his  accession. 

14.  Aurelian,  a  native  of  Pannonia,  completed  the  woric 
so  nobly  commenced  by  Claudius,  and  became  the  real 
restorer  of  the  Roman  empire.  After  a  brief  visit  to  Rome 
he  marched  against  the  Goths  and  their  allies,  and  a  battle 
having  been  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  in  which 
neither  party  could  claim  a  decisive  victory,  he  concluded  a 
peace,  in  which  the  province  of  Dacia  was  given  up  to  the 
Goths.  Tranquillity  being  thus  restored  in  that  quarter,  he 
proceeded,  in  a.d.  272,  to  the  East  against  2^nobia,  and,  after 
several  victories  over  the  queen,  recovered  Syria,  while  his 
legate  Probus  was  equally  successful  in  Egypt  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  besieged  Zenobia  in  her  own  capital  of  Palmjnra, 
and,  on  the  surrender  of  the  city,  made  her  his  prisoner ;  but 
as  the  city  soon  after  revolted,  Aurelian  ordered  it  to  be  de- 
stroyed. Having  thus  reunited  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Egypt 
with  the  empire,  he  returned  to  Europe,  and  forthwith  made 
war  against  Tetricus,  who  still  maintained  himself  in  Gaul. 
In  a  battle  near  Chalons,  in  a.d.  274,  Tetricus,  who  did  not 
feel  safe  among  his  own  troops,  went  over  to  Aurelian,  by 
whom  he  was  kindly  treated.  The  emperor  returned  to  Rome, 
and  celebrated  a  triumph,  adorned  by  the  presence  of  Zenobia, 
such  as  the  city  had  not  seen  for  a  long  time.  He  now  endea- 
vored, by  internal  reforms,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  his 
subjects,  and  restore  ancient  morality  and  simplicity ;  but  his 
wise  measures  were  not  always  well  received  by  the  demor 
alized  people.  It  also  gave  offence  that  he  assumed  the  dia- 
dem, which  no  emperor  had  done  before  him.  In  order  to 
give  occupation  to  his  restless  legions,  he  undertook  an  expe- 
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^Ntion  against  the  Persians,  who  still  defied  the  majesty  of 
Rome  ;  but  in  March  a.d.  375,  he  was  murdered,  on  his  road 
between  Heradeia  and  Byzantium,  by  his  own  servants,  who 
had  reason  to  fear  his  sererity. 

15.  The  soldiers  not  having  a  general  of  sufficient  popu- 
larity among  them,  requested  the  senate  to  appoint  a  successor ; 
bat  as  emperors  nominated  by  the  senate  had  generally  been 
rejected  by  the  soldiers,  the  senate  at  first  declined,  and 
several  months  elapsed  in  correspondence,  until  in  September 
the  senate  offered  the  imperial  dignity  to  Claudius  Tacitus^  a 
venerable  senator  of  the  age  of  seventy-five.  After  his  eleva- 
tion he  immediately  proceeded  to  the  East,  where  he  was 
welcomed  by  the  army.  He  repelled  the  Alani,  who  had  in- 
vaded Cappadocia,  and  advanced  as  far  as  mount  Caucasus 
to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Persians,  but  in  consequence 
of  his  exertions  he  was  seized  with  an  illness,  of  which  he 
died  on  the  X2th  of  April  a.d.  276.  His  brother  Annius 
Florianus  assumed  the  imperial  dignity,  but  scarcely  three 
months  later  he  was  murdered  by  his  own  soldiers  at  Tarsus, 
as  it  became  known  that  Tacitus  had  recommended  Probus, 
the  commander  of  the  eastern  forces,  who  was  very  popular 
among  the  soldiers.  Probus'  antecedents  were  very  promising, 
and  after  his  accession  to  the  empire,  he  displayed  qualities 
both  al  a  great  general  and  an  able  ruler.  After  having  paid 
a  visit  to  Rome,  he  marched  with  a  strong  army  into  Gaul,  a 
great  part  of  which  was  occupied  by  the  German  tribes  of  the 
Franks,  Lygians,  Buigundians,  and  Vandals.  He  rescued  sixty 
large  towns  from  them,  pressed  them  across  the  Rhine,  and  in 
Germany  itself  established  Roman  garrisons  as  colonies,  secur* 
ing  the  conquered  country  by  a  strong  wall  extending  from  Rat- 
isbon  to  the  banks  of  the  Neckar  and  the  Rhine.  Having  ex- 
tended and  secured  the  frontiers  in  that  quarter  and  subdued 
•eme  rebels  in  Gaul,  he  marched  to  Illyricum  and  Thrace,  where 
lie  conquered  the  Sarmatians  and  the  tribes  of  the  Gete ;  then 
crossing  over  into  Asia  Minor  and  restoring  peace  in  some  of 
its  provinces,  he  advanced  into  Syria  and  Egypt.  In  the 
latter  country  he  expelled  the  Blemmyse,  a  Nubian  tribe,  which 
bad  made  itself  master  of  several  lowns,  a.d.  379.    The  Per?^ 
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dan  king  Narses,  alarmed  by  the  emperor's  success,  concluded 
peace  with  him.  From  Egypt  Probus  returned  to  Thrace,  and 
transplanted  one  hundred  thousand  Bastarnae  and  other  tribes 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  into  Thrace.  He  then  cele- 
brated a  great  triumph  at  Rome  over  the  Germans  and  Blem* 
myse.  As  peace  was  now  restored  in  all  parts  of  the  empire, 
he  began  emplo3dng  his  armies  in  various  useful  works,  such 
as  the  rebuilding  of  ruined  towns,  draining  of  marshes,  and 
the  like  ;  but  the  severity  with  which  he  exacted  these  services 
called  forth  a  formidable  insurrection,  during  which,  in  the 
month  of  September  a.d.  282,  the  infuriated  soldiers  slew 
their  excellent  emperor,  whose  death  they  soon  after  deplored. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine  into  Hungary  and  the  countries  on  the  Rhine. 

16.  The  legions  now  proclaimed  Cams  emperor.  He  was 
an  able  genersd,  but  too  indulgent  towards  his  two  sons  Can- 
nus  and  Numerianus,  on  whom  he  conferred  the  dignity  of 
Caesar.  On  receiving  the  news  of  the  death  of  Probus,  the 
Sarmatians  invaded  Thrace  and  Illyricum.  Numerianus  ob- 
tained the  command  against  them  and  defeated  them,  while 
his  brother  was  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  west- 
em  provinces.  In  a.d.  283,  Cams  with  Numerianus  set  out 
against  the  Persians,  who  were  likewise  preparing  for  war. 
The  Romans  were  very  successful :  they  ravaged  Mesopotamia, 
took  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  and  even  advanced  beyond  the 
Tigris,  when  suddenly  Cams  was  killed  by  a  flash  of  light- 
ning, on  the  25th  of  December  a.d.  283.  His  sons  were  im- 
mediately recognized  as  emperors.  Numerianus,  who  deserved 
to  have  lived  in  happier  days,  gave  up  the  war  with  the  Per- 
sians, and  was  murdered  on  his  return,  during  a  review  of  the 
troops,  by  his  own  father-in-law,  in  September  a.d.  284.  The 
army  at  once  proclaimed  Diocletian,  a  Dalmatian,  who  was 
then  prefect  of  the  prstorians,  emperor.  Carinus,  the  piofli- 
gate  son  of  Cams,  endeavored  to  assert  his  claims,  and  set 
out  against  his  rival,  but  near  Margus  in  Serbia,  he  was  killed 
by  a  man  whose  wife  he  had  ill-used,  in  May  a.d.  285,  and 
the  civil  war  was  thus  brought  to  a  speedy  termination. 
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CHAFfER  XLX. 

mOM  THE  ACCESSION  OF    DIOCLETIAN  TO  THE  DIVISION  09 
THE  EMPIRE. 

X.  Diocletian,  a  man  of  humble  origin,  had  worked  his 
way  up  to  the  highest  military  stations  by  his  prudence,  talent, 
and  ambition.  His  reign  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the 
great  changes  he  introduced  in  the  administrtition  of  the  em- 
pire. The  despotism  of  the  soldiers,  who  had  until  then  ap- 
pointed and  deposed  emperors,  was  put  an  end  to,  **very  trace 
of  republican  Rome  which  yet  remained  was  done  away  with, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  government  and  the  character  of  the 
sovereign  henceforth  display  much  of  what  is  commonly  ob- 
served in  eastern  despotisms.  From  this  time  the  seat  of  the 
government  was  no  longer  exclusively  at  R<  me,  but  Nicome* 
deia  became  the  capital  for  the  eastern  provinces,  Milan  for 
Italy  and  the  countries  on  the  south  of  it,  Treves  for  Gaul, 
Britain,  and  Spain,  and  Sirmium  for  Pannonia  and  Ill3rricum. 
The  religion  of  the  ancient  world  also  was  fast  hastening  to- 
wards its  final  extinction,  for  Christianity  had  already  extended 
far  and  wide.  Diocletian  was  quite  conscious  of  the  duties 
he  had  to  perform ;  but  he  also  knew  the  dangers  and  difficul- 
ties he  had  to  contend  with,  and  in  order  to  strengthen  him- 
self, assumed  Maximian  as  his  colleague  in  the  imperial  dig- 
nity. This  man  was  a  rude,  but  able  soldier,  and  Diocletian, 
assigning  to  him  the  western  parts  of  the  empire,  at  once  en- 
trusted to  him  the  war  against  the  Gauls  and  Germans.  In 
Gaul  the  Bagaudae,  that  is,  the  peasants,  provoked  by  the  op- 
pression of  their  governors,  had  risen  in  arms  against  them ; 
but  Maximian  defeated  them  in  a.d.  286.  The  Alemanni,  who 
ftad  invaded  Rsetia  and  the  Gallic  side  of  the  Rhine,  were 
driven  back  into  their  own  country,  which  was  ravaged  by 
Maximian.  It  is  about  this  time  that  we  first  hear  of  the 
Saxons,  who  infested  the  coasts  of  Britain  and  Gaul  with  their 
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piratical  fleets,  and  ia  conjunction  with  the  Franks  traversed 
and  plundered  the  north  of  Gaul.  Carausius,  an  experienced 
Belgian  ^hief,  was  commissioned  by  Maximian  to  protect  the 
coasts  against  those  German  pirates,  but  as  after  a  while  he 
drew  upon  himself  the  suspicion  of  favoring  the  barbarians, 
Maximian  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death.  But  Carausius 
escaped  into  Britain,  where  he  assumed  in  a.d.  387  the  im- 
perial dignity,  allied  himself  with  the  piratical  Franks  and 
Saxons,  and  maintained  himself  until  A.D.  393,  when  he  fell 
by  the  hand  of  another  usurper,  Alectus,  who  ruled  over  Bri- 
tain for  a  period  of  three  years. 

3.  While  Maximian  was  thus  engaged  in  Gaul  and  Ger- 
many, Diocletian  carried  on  a  successful  war  against  the  inva- 
ders in  Raetia,  and  then  proceeded  to  Nicomedeia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  which  he  had  chosen  for  his  residence.  Thinking 
that  the  two  emperors  were  not  sufficient  to  protect  the  em- 
pire against  both  domestic  and  foreign  enemies,  Diocletian, 
in  A.D.  292,  nominated  at  Nicomedeia,  two  Caesars,  Constan- 
tius  Chlorus  and  Calerius,  both  Illyrians,  who  by  marriages 
connected  themselves  with  the  imperial  families.  The  em- 
pire was  then  divided  among  the  four  rulers:  Diocletian 
retained  for  himself  the  eastern  provinces,  Galerius  obtained 
Thrace  and  the  Danubian  countries,  Maximian  Italy,  Africa, 
and  the  western  islands,  while  Constantius  received  Gaul, 
Spain,  Britain,  and  Mauritania.  The  unity  of  the  empire, 
however,  was  not  affected  by  this  division,  for  Diocletian  was 
at  the  head  of  the  whole,  and  in  the  internal  administration 
none  of  his  colleagues  could  undertake  any  thing  without  his 
consent  The  power  of  the  praetorian  guards  was  reduced, 
and  Diocletian  surrounded  himself  at  Nicomedeia  with  all 
the  pomp  and  ceremonial  of  an  eastern  despot  In  the  veiy 
year  in  which  he  divided  his  dominions,  fresh  enemies  arose 
both  within  and  without  the  empire :  the  Persians  threatened 
to  invade  Syria,  some  African  tribes  in  Mauritania  revolted, 
and  soon  after,  Julian  came  forward  as  a  usurper  in  Italy, 
and  Achilles  in  Egypt.  But  the  usurpers  were  easily  over- 
conk^  by  Maximian  and  Diocletian,  and  the  former  also  sub* 
dued  the  Mauritanians.     In  a.d.  295,  Gralerius  conquered  the 
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Carpi,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and 
other  tribes  in  the  countries  about  the  Danube,  and  then 
proceeded  against  the  Persians.  He  was  at  first  not  very 
successful,  but  in  the  following  year,  the  Persians  were  com- 
pelled in  a  pitched  battle  to  sue  for  peace,  in  which  they  gave 
up  all  Mesopotamia,  and  even  certain  provinces  beyond  the 
Tigris,  A.D.  298.  In  the  mean  time  Constantius  expelled  the 
Franks  from  Gaul  and  the  country  of  the  Batavi,  crossed 
over  into  Britain,  and,  defeating  the  usurper  Alectus,  reunited, 
in  A.D.  296,  Britain  with  the  empire,  from  which  it  had  been 
separated  for  ten  years.  Constantius  then  returned  to  Gaul, 
and  in  a.d.  301,  defeated  the  Alemanni  near  Lingonse.  In 
A.D.  303,  the  four  sovereigns  met  at  Rome,  where  they  cele* 
brated  a  splendid  triumph,  and  consulted  for  a  long  time 
about  the  means  to  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  spreading  of 
Christianity.  An  edict  was  issued  ordering  all  the  Christian 
churches  to  be  destroyed,  the  sacred  books  to  be  burned,  the 
priests  to  be  thrown  into  prison^  and  to  use  every  means  to 
extirpate  the  new  religion.  This  decree,  however,  was  not 
executed  everywhere  with  the  same  rigor,  especially  in  those 
parts  where  the  mild  and  tolerant  Constantius  commanded. 
Shortly  after  this  Diocletian  was  taken  ill,  and  returned  to 
Nicomedeia,  where,  on  the  first  of  May,  a.d.  305,  he  resigned 
his  imperial  dignity,  and  retired  as  a  private  person  to  his 
magnificent  villa  near  Salonae,  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia. 
Maximian  was  obliged  against  his  own  inclination  to  take  the 
same  step  at  Milan  on  the  same  day.  Diocletian  died  in 
A.D.  313. 

3.  Immediately  after  the  abdication  of  the  two  emperors, 
the  two  Caesars,  Galerius  and  Constantius,  were  raised  to  the 
imperial  dignity,  and  at  once  nominated  two  Csesars,  Valerius 
Severus  and  Maximinus  Daza,  Italy  and  Africa  being  assigned 
to  the  former,  and  Egypt  and  Syra  to  the  latter.  Constan- 
tine  and  Maxentius,  the  sons  of  Constantius  and  Maximian, 
were  passed  over  in  this  arrangement  But  when  Constant 
tine  heard  that  his  father  was  ill  at  York,  he  hastened  thither 
from  Rome,  and  on  the  death  of  Constantius  on  the  2Sth  of 
July  A.D.  3069  at  once  undertook  the  administration  of  die 
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provinces  of  his  lather,  and  assumed  tlie  tide  of 
Gaierins,  though  reluctantly,  recognized  him  in  his  assumed 
dignity,  as  he  was  very  popular  with  the  anny.  Galerim 
himself  was  so  much  detested  at  Rome,  on  account  of  his 
harshness  and  cruelty,  that  the  praetorians,  once  more  avail- 
ing themselves  of  their  ancient  prerogative,  proclaimed  Maz- 
entius,  the  son  of  Mazimian,  emperor,  and  as  Mazimian  him- 
self also  resumed  the  purple,  the  empire  all  at  once  had 
six  rulers,  and  civil  wars  were  unavoidable.  In  a-d.  307, 
Severus  marched  into  Italy  against  Maxentius,  but  being 
deserted  by  his  soldiers,  he  was  put  to  death  at  Jlaveona  by 
Maximian.  Galerius,  then  greatly  enraged,  marched  with  an 
army  into  Italy,  and  conferred  the  title  of  Augustus  or  em- 
peror on  his  friend  Liciniua.  Maximinus,  who  governed 
Egypt  and  Syria,  also  assumed  the  tide  of  Augustus.  The 
old  and  ambitious  Maximian  tinable  to  maintain  himself  in 
Italy,  fled  to  Constantine  at  Tkeves*  But  as  he  was  plan- 
ning his  destruction,  he  was  betrayed  and  fled  to  the  south  of 
Gaul ;  here  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  at  Marseilles,  A.D. 
31C,  and  hanged  himself.  In  the  following  year,  Gralerius 
died  in  consequence  of  his  excesses ;  Maxentius  through  his 
legates  recovered  Africa,  where  a  usurper  of  the  name  of 
Alexander  had  started  up,  and  then  prepared  for  war  against 
Constantine;  but  the  latter,  anticipating  him,  invaded  nor- 
thern Italy,  and  defeated  him  in  a  great  battle,  A.D.  3x2,  near 
a  place  called  Saxa  Rubra.  Maxentius  took  to  flight,  and 
as  he  was  riding  across  the  Milvian  bridge,  his  horse  took 
fright  and  threw  him  into  the  Tiber,  where  he  was  drowned. 
Having  secured  the  possession  of  Italy  and  Rome,  Constan- 
tine hastened  back  to  the  Rhine,  repelled  the  Franks,  crossed 
the  river,  and  caused  a  stone  bridge  to  be  built  over  it  at 
Cologne. 

4.  During  the  time  that  Constantine  was  thus  successful^ 
engaged  against  the  Germans,  a  war  broke  out  in  the  East 
between  Licinius,  who  had  married  a  sister  of  Constantine, 
and  Maximinus,  the  ally  of  Maxentius.  Maximinus  sufiercd 
a  severe  defeat  at  Adrianople,  and  was  poisoned,  a.d.  313 
at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia.    Two  sovereigns  were  n«  left,  Con 
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stantine  and  Licinius,  the  former  governing  the  West  and 
the  latter  the  East  Peace  might  therefore  have  contin- 
oed  for  some  time,  but  the  two  emperors  were  equally  ambi* 
tious,  and  equally  faithless  and  crafty,  and  each  was  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  the  other.  Licinius  took  part  in  a  conspiracy 
against  Constantine,  who,  on  being  fnformed  of  it,  began  a 
war,  A.D.  314,  and  defeated  the  troops  of  his  rival  in  two 
battles,  at  Cibalse  in  Pannonia,  and  at  Adrianople.  A  peace 
was  then  concluded,  in  which  Licinius  gave  up  to  Constan- 
tine  all  Illyricum  with  Macedonia  and  Greece.  There  now 
followed  a  period  of  tranquillity,  which  lasted  for  seven  years, 
and  during  which  Constantine  regulated  the  administration 
of  the  empire,  defeated  the  Goths,  and  received  from  them  a 
corps  of  forty  thousand  men  into  his  service.  After  this 
Constantine  again  directed  his  arms  against  Licinius,  who 
cruelly  persecuted  the  Christians;  the  two  armies  met  at 
Adrianople,  and  on  the  3d  of  July  a.d.  323,  Licinius  was  com* 
pletely  defeated.  He  fled  to  Byzantium,  whence  he  crossed 
over  to  Chalcedon,  and  being  there  beaten  a  second  time,  on 
the  i8th  of  September,  he  surrendered  to  the  conqueror,  who 
stripped  him  of  his  purple,  and  promised  to  allow  him  to  live 
in  honorable  retirement ;  but  soon  afterwards  caused  him  to 
be  strangled  at  Thessalonica. 

5.  After  these  severe  struggles,  which  had  lasted  many 
years,  Constantine,  surnamed  the  Great,  was  the  sole  ruler 
of  the  empire.  His  faithlessness,  his  boundless  ambition, 
and  the  heartless  cruelty  he  displayed  towards  his  friends 
and  nearest  relations,  render  it  impossible  to  rank  him  among 
the  good  rulers.  Even  the  good  he  did  in  protecting  the 
Christian  religion,  did  not  proceed  from  pure  motives,  but 
from  a  desire  to  promote  his  own  interests,  for  Christianity 
did  not  affect  his  character  and  conduct.  But  he  neverthe- 
less exercised  an  enormous  influence  upon  Europe,  by  raising 
Christianity  to  the  rank  of  the  state  religion,  and  by  trans* 
ferring  the  seat  of  empire  from  Rome  to  Byzantium,  which 
from  him  received  its  present  name  of  Constantinople.  He 
was  at  the  same  time  the  founder  of  the  court  despotism, 
which  he  substituted  for  the  military  despotism,  and  of^he 
hierarchy  in  the  Christian  church.  L.,y,u.«u  uy  v^OOglC 
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6.  E?eQ  while  yet  only  Cflesar  in  Gaul,  Conataiitiiie,  nil 
tating  the  example  of  his  father,  had  protected  the  ChristiaBi 
in  that  province  and  in  Britain  ;  during  his  war  against 
Maxendus,  he  was  induced,  it  b  said,  by  the  appearance  of  a 
cross  in  the  sun,  to  adopt  Christianity  himself.  In  a.d.  313, 
he  issued  at  Milan  the  memorable  edict  of  toleration,  which 
granted  perfect  religious  liberty  to  all  his  subjects.  The 
Christians  thereby  recovered  their  ioist  property^  obtained 
access  to  the  great  offices  of  state,  and  permission  to  boikl 
diurches.  Christianity,  which  had  even  before  been  adopted 
fay  millions,  now  spread  over  all  parts  of  the  emjHre*  Con- 
stantine  himself  was  not  drawn  towards  it  by  any  inward 
desire,  or  by  a  conviction  of  its  truth,  but  because  he  hoped 
by  the  help  of  the  Christians  to  crush  his  opponents  who 
were  hostile  to  Christianity.  The  disputes  between  the 
Arians  and  followers  of  Athanasius  about  the  nature  of  the 
Redeemer,  offered  Constantine  an  opportunity  at  the  genaial 
council  of  Nicsea,  a.d.  325,  to  interfere  in  matters  of  ecclesi- 
astical law.  It  was  at  this  council  that  what  is  called  ortho- 
doxy was  first  clearly  defined.  The  pure  and  simple  doctrines 
of  Christ  were  more  and  more  disfigured  by  decrees  of  coun- 
cils ;  the  clergy  became  more  and  more  distinct  from  the  laity ; 
the  church  acquired  great  privUeges,  jurisdiction,  large  do- 
mains, well  paid  priests,  a  splendid  outward  ceremonial,  until 
in  the  end  the  Christian  religion  sank  down  to  a  worship  of 
images  and  relics.  The  bishop  of  Rome  naturally  claimed  a 
higher  power  than  his  colleagues,  and  his  pretensions  were 
strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  the  barbarous  nations  in  the 
north-western  provinces  readily  submitted  to  the  orders  of  the 
bishop  of  the  great  western  capital.  In  this  manner,  and  sup 
ported  by  the  secular  power  of  the  emperors,  the  bishc^  of 
Rome  was  enabled  gradually  to  develop  the  vast  hierarchical 
system  under  which  afterwards  Europe  groaned  until  tbe 
time  of  the  Reformation. 

7.  Rome,  with  all  its  ancient  pagan  and  republican  asso* 
ciations,  was  not  a  fit  place  for  establishing  the  despotism  d 
a  Christian  emperor,  with  his  servile  court  ceremoniaL  Con- 
stantine accordingly  selected  Byzantium  for  the  capital  of 
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the  empire,  which  natiire  herself  seems  to  have  destined  to 
be  the  seat  of  a  great  empire.  The  building  and  extension 
of  the  city  occupied  nearly  ten  years,  from  a.d.  325  till  a.d. 
334,  and  cost  enormous  sums  of  money.  But  more  import- 
ant still,  was  the  entire  change  of  the  government  and  ad< 
ministration,  which  was  introduced  by  Constantine.  The 
changes  were  entirely  of  an  oriental  character;  his  object 
was  to  give  unity  and  compactness  to  the  empire,  and  to 
secure  to  the  throne  as  its  centre  the  supreme  power  in 
every  respect.  He  accordingly  divided  the  empire  into  four 
prefectures,  fourteen  dioceses,  and  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
provinces.  The  first  prefecture,  that  of  the  East,  contained 
five  dioceses,  namely :  the  East,  Egypt,  Pontus,  Asia,  and 
Thrace,  all  of  which  formed  forty-eight  provinces.  The 
second  prefecture,  or  Illyricum,  contained  the  dioceses  of 
Macedonia  and  Dacia,  forming  together  eleven  provinces, 
including  Greece  and  Crete;  the  prefecture  of  Italy  had 
three  dioceses,  Italy,  the  western  part  of  Illyricum,  with  the 
countries  south  of  the  Danube,  and  Africa,  with  the  western 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  forming  altogether  twenty-nine 
provinces  ;  the  fourth  prefecture,  that  of  Gaul,  forming  three 
dioceses,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  contained  twenty-eight 
provinces.  Rome  and  Constantinople  belonged  to  no  pre- 
fecture, but  had  their  own  administration  under  prefects  of 
the  city.  Each  prefecture  was  governed  by  a  prcrfecius  prcR- 
tario^  who  had  no  military  power  ;  the  highest  magistrate  in 
a  diocese  was  called  vicarius^  while  the  governor  of  a 
province  bore  the  title  of  proconsul,  consular,  corrector,  or 
prseses.  The  civil  and  military  powers  were  completely 
separated,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  create  a  num- 
ber of  new  military  dignitaries,  all  of  whom  stood  under  a 
commander-in-chief,  called  magister  utriusque  militia.  The 
emperor's  court  was  constituted  upon  the  model  of  that  of 
Persia,  and  a  vast  number  of  court  officials  and  dignitaries 
were  appointed  with  a  scrupulously  distinguished  gradation 
of  rank.  Consuls  were  still  annually  appointed  both  at  Rome 
and  at  Constantinople,  though  the  honor  of  the  consulship 
was  nothing  but  an  expensive  luxury, 
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8.  The  new  and  cq>ensite  sysiem  of  administration,  intb 
its  numerous  officials,  rendered  it  necessary  to  increase  die 
taxes.  The  severity  with  which  they  were  exacted,  and  tibe 
unfairness  with  which  they  were  distributed,  were  in  many 
instances  the  source  of  much  unhappiness  and  discontent  in 
the  various  provinces  of  the  empire.  Another  circumstance 
which  rendered  an  increase  of  the  public  revenue  unavoidable, 
was  the  system  of  eng^ng  mercenai  les  from  among  the  bar- 
barians, for  at  this  time  they  formed  the  greater  part  of  the 
Roman  armies.  The  empire  had  been  in  a  state  of  recovery 
ever  since  the  time  of  Diocletian,  and  things  wtte  still  im* 
proving  during  the  reign  of  Constantine,  notwithstanding  the 
extremely  heavy  taxes.  For  after  the  defeat  of  Lidnius,  the 
empire  enjoyed  peace  until  A.D.  332,  when  the  Goths,  under 
their  king  Araric,  again  crossed  the  Danube,  and  ravaged  the 
country ;  but  they  were  driven  back  by  Constantine ;  and  the 
Sarmatae,  who  had  to  suffer  much  from  the  Goths,  were  pro- 
tected by  the  emperor,  who  in  a.d.  334  assigned  habitations 
to  three  hundred  thousand  of  them  within  the  Roman  empire^ 
in  Pannonia,  Thrace,  and  Macedonia.  During  the  last  years 
of  his  life,  Constantine  favored  the  Arians,  whom  he  had 
formerly  condemned  as  heretics ;  this  change  in  his  mind  had 
been  brought  about  by  the  Arian  bishop  £usebius  of  Nicome- 
deia,  at  whose  hands  he  also  received  baptism  when  he  felt 
the  end  of  his  life  approaching,  for  he  believed  that  baptism 
would  wipe  away  at  once  all  the  sins  of  his  life.  He  died  on 
the  23d  <^  May  A.D.  337,  in  his  palace  near  Nicomedeia,  while 
he  was  occupied  with  preparations  against  the  Persians,  who 
appear  to  have  resolved  to  recover  their  lost  provinces. 

9.  Before  his  death,  Constantine  had  divided  the  empire, 
among  his  three  sons,  assigning  Gaul  to  Constantine  II.,  the 
East  to  Constantius,  and  Italy  to  Constans,  while  his  two 
nephews,  Dalmatius  and  Hannibalianus,  who  were  raised  to 
the  rank  of  Caesars,  received  Illyricum  and  the  kingdoovi  of 
Armenia  and  Pontus.  Constantius,  after  his  father's  death, 
hastened  to  Constantinople,  and  caused  or  allowed  all  his 
relations  to  be  put  to  death  ;  no  one  was  spared  esccept  Cal- 
lus, who  was  ill,  and  Julianus,  who  was  a  mere  boy.    The 
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tfiree  brother  emperors  then  met  and  made  a  new  division  of 
the  empire,  in  which  ail  Illyricum  was  added  to  the  portion 
of  Constans,  and  Africa  was  divided  between  him  and  Con- 
stantine.  After  this  Constantius  undertook  with  great  vigor 
the  war  against  Persia,  for  which  liis  father  had  already  made 
preparations,  and  which  kept  him  nearly  all  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  Sjrria*  Constantine  II.,  who  resided  at  Treves, 
not  being  satisfied  with  the  empire  assigned  to  him,  and 
wishing  to  rob  his  brother  Constans  of  Italy,  marched  south- 
ward with  his  army,  but  in  a.d.  340  he  was  defeated  and 
killed  near  Aquileia,  and  his  portion  of  the  empire  was  taken 
possession  of  by  Constans.  Ten  years  later,  Magnentius,  a 
Frank,  who  had  received  a  Roman  education,  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  Augustus  at  Autun  (Augustodunum)  in  Gaul,  and 
found  numerous  adherents.  Leaving  Gaul  to  his  brother 
Decentius,  he  marched  into  Italy ;  and  Constans,  whose 
vicious  conduct  had  made  him  unpopular,  both  with  the 
provincials  and  soldiers,  was  killed  during  his  flight  in  a 
place  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  Magnentius  thus  became 
master  of  Italy.  Simultaneously,  Vetranio,  a  brave  general, 
was  raised  by  the  army  in  Illyricum  to  the  rank  of  Augustus ; 
but  a  few  months  later  he  abdicated,  having  received  orders 
to  do  so  from  Constantius,  who,  leaving  the  mans^ement  of 
the  Persian  war  to  Gallus,  proceeded  against  the  usurper 
Magnentius.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Mursa  in  Pannonia,he 
gained  a  victory,  a.d.  351,  whereupon  Magnentius  withdrew 
to  Italy.  But  being  unable  to  maintain  himself,  he  put  an 
^end  to  his  life,  a.d.  353. 

10.  Constantius  was  now  the  sole  ruler  of  the  empire ; 
he  was  timid  and  suspicious,  and  completely  under  the  control 
of  women,  eunuchs,  and  flatterers.  He  zealously  engaged  in 
the  religious  disputes  of  the  time,  though  he  did  not  adopt 
any  fixed  principles  himself.  While  staying  at  Milan,  he 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Alemanni  ;  and  as  Gallus,  who 
had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  Caesar,  displayed  too  much 
ambition  in  the  East,  Constantius  summoned  him  to  come  to 
Italy,  and  ordered  him  to  be  killed  on  his  journey  at  Pola  in 
Istria,  A.D.  3S4«    A  similar  i'ate  was  hanging  over  Ju&an,  but 
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the  empress  Eusebia  averted  it  by  her  entreaties  ;  and  Julian 
was  banished  to  Athens,  where  he  occupied  himself  with  the 
study  of  philosophy.  Shortly  after  this,  the  valiant  general 
Silvanus,  who  had  acquired  great  fame  in  his  war  against  the 
Germans,  entered  into  connection  with  the  Franks,  and  fear- 
ing the  consequences  of  this  step,  assumed  the  tide  of  Augus- 
tus at  Cologne,  in  a.d.  355.  But  Ursicinus,  a  general  of 
Constantius,  and  the  historian  Ammianus  Marcellinus  speedily 
put  an  end  to  his  usurpation  :  he  was  dragged  forth  from  a 
chapel  and  cut  down  by  the  soldiers.  Constantius  now  re- 
called Julian,  gave  him  his  sister  Helena  to  wife,  and  entrusted 
to  him  the  administration  of  Gaul,  which  was  ravaged  by  the 
Germans,  for  the  Franks  had  taken  Cologne,  and  the  Ale- 
manni  had  destroyed  Strassbuig  and  Mayence.  Julian,  though 
he  had  not  been  brought  up  as  a  soldier,  first  defeated  the  Ale- 
manni,  and  then  advancing  to  the  lower  Rhine  recovered 
Cologne  :  in  a.d.  357  he  gained  a  great  battle  near  Strass- 
burg,  in  consequence  of  which  the  whole  line  from  Basle  to 
Cologne  was  freed  from  the  enemies,  who  had  to  purchase 
peace.  This  success  roused  the  suspicion  of  Constandus, 
who  had  in  the  mean  time  been  engaged  against  the  Germans 
on  the  Danube,  and  was  now  preparing  to  take  the  command 
against  the  Persians,  because  his  lieutenants  were  unsuccess- 
ful in  the  £ast  But  when  he  demanded  from  Julian  a  por- 
tion  of  his  forces,  the  soldiers,  with  whom  Julian  was  very 
popular,  proclaimed  him  emperor,  a.d.  360,  at  Paris,  where  he 
had  his  winter-quarters.  This  honor  he  had  well  deserved 
by  his  moderation  and  justice  during  the  administration  of 
Gaul.  Constantius  rejected  all  offers  to  come  to  terms,  and 
prepared  for  war.  Julian  therefore  quickly  set  out  and  ar« 
rived  in  Ill3nicum,  when  unexpectedly  Constantius  died  in 
Cilicia,  on  the  3d  of  November  a.d.  361. 

XX.  Julian,  sumamed  the  Apostate,  was  now  sole  Augustus 
He  owes  his  surname  to  the  fact  that,  although  brought  up  as 
a  Christian,  he  renounced  Christianity  ten  years  before  his 
accession,  and  being  disgusted  with  the  unprofitable  disputes 
of  the  Christians,  their  monastic  tendencies,  and  other  abuseSy 
exerted  himself  to  restore  tke  ancient  pagan  religion  of  the 
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Komans,  though  he  was  not  averse  to  borrowing  some  tilings 
from  the  Christians  by  which  he  thought  paganism  might  be 
improved ;  nor  did  he  close  the  Christian  churches,  and  in 
A.IX  363  he  even  allowed  the  Jews  to  rebuild  their  temple  at 
Jerusalem.  But  fires  bursting  from  the  ground,  and  earth- 
quakes, are  said  to  have  prevented  the  undertaking.  Julian 
professed  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  Antoninus  the  philosopher, 
and  set  the  example  of  abstinence  and  severity  towards  him- 
self, in  order  to  be  able  to  demand  the  exercise  of  similar 
virtues  from  his  subjects.  He  was  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  the  dassical  literature  of  Greece,  and  even  during 
his  most  important  engagements  he  never  ne^ected  the  culti- 
vation of  his  own  mind,  as  we  still  see  from  his  writings.  But 
his  opposition  to  Christianity  was  an  attempt  to  turn  the 
current  of  a  mighty  river  ;  paganism  could  not  for  any  length 
of  time  maintain  itself  against  the  Christian  religion,  which 
offered  to  oppressed  humanity  consolation  for  present  suffer- 
ings, and  a  prospect  of  a  better  life  to  come*  After  a  stay  of 
about  eight  months  at  Constantinople,  Julian  set  out  against 
the  Persians.  He  entered  Mesopotamia  with  a  large  army, 
and  gained  a  great  victory  near  Ctesiphon.  He  and  his  army 
suffered  much  from  want  of  provisions,  the  Persians  having 
laid  waste  the  country  during  their  retreat ;  but  he  pursued 
his  objects  with  undaunted  spirit,  until,  on  the  26th  of  June 
A«D.  363,  he  died  of  a  wound,  inflicted  either  by  an  enemy  or 
by  some  incensed  Christian. 

12.  The  army  suffering  severely  from  want  in  the  desert 
•  steppes,  and  being  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy,  saluted  Jovian 
as  emperor.  He  was  an  intelligent  and  sincere  professor  of 
Christianity,  though  greatly  addicted  to  sensual  pleasures. 
The  distressing  circumstances  in  which  the  army  was  placed, 
rendered  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  the  enemy  unavoidable, 
however  humiliating  the  terms  were.  The  Persians  thus 
recovered  their  five  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris,  the  great 
fortress  of  Nisibis,  and  other  Mesopotamian  towns.  On  his 
return  to  Constantinople  Jovian  died  at  Dadastana  in  Galatia, 
on  the  1 6th  of  February  a.d.  364.  In  his  short  reign  the 
Christians  recovered  their  former  rights  and  prmlegeti  though 
the  pagans  also  enjoyed  toleration.  l -y  u.«u  uy  ^_.^  v^^.C 
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13.  Ten  days  after  the  death  of  Jovian,  the  troops  at 
Nicsa  conferred  the  imperial  dignity  upon  Valentinian,  a 
Pannonian,  who  soon  afterwards  assumed  his  brother  Valena 
as  his  colleague,  and  assigned  to  him  the  administration  of  the 
East,  with  Constantinople  for  his  capital,  while  he  himself 
undertook  the  government  of  the  West.  Vaientinian  was  a 
wise  and  moderate  ruler,  permitting  in  religious  matters  eveiy 
one  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  was  of  an  irascible  temper.  In  a.d.  366,  the 
Alemanni,  who  had  again  invaded  Gaul,  were  repulsed  by  one 
of  his  generals,  and  in  the  following  year  the  emperor,  having 
recovered  from  a  serious  illness,  raised  his  son  Gratian  to  the 
rank  of  Augustus.  At  the  same  time  the  north  of  Roman 
Britain  was  much  harassed  by  invasions  of  the  Picts  and  ScotSp 
against  whom  the  ancient  fortification  of  Antoninus  was  re- 
newed. In  A.D.  368,  the  Alemanni,  under  their  chief  Rando, 
sacked  and  plundered  the  city  of  Mayence,  which  induced 
Vaientinian,  who  was  then  residing  at  Paris,  to  wage  ¥rar 
against  them.  He  drove  them  across  the  Rhine,  and  defeated 
them  in  their  own  country.  The  next  years  were  mainly 
spent  in  fortifying  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  against  similar 
incursions.  In  a.d.  371,  Saxon  pirates  infested  the  coasts  of 
Gaul,  and  being  surrounded  by  die  Romans,  were  all  treacb> 
erously  cut  to  pieces,  and  at  Treves  Vaientinian  and  hb  son 
Gratian,  who  had  been  carefully  educated  by  the  poet  Auson- 
ius,  celebrated  splendid  triumphs  over  the  barbarians,  on  which 
occasion  the  orator  Symmachus  proclaimed  their  exploits  to 
the  world.  As  the  Quadi  and  Sarmatians  had  invaded  Pan- 
nonia,  Vaientinian  marched  against  them,  and  crossing  the 
Danube  fearfully  ravaged  their  country,  and  butchered  them 
without  mercy.  While  in  his  winter-quarters  at  Bregetio,  some 
ambassadors  of  the  Quadi  appeared  before  him,  and  in  his 
leply  to  them,  he  was  seized  with  such  a  fit  of  anger,  that  ho 
burst  a  blood-vessel,  and  died  on  the  17  th  of  November  aj>. 

375- 

14.  Meanwhile  his  brother  Valens,  a  passionate,  cruel,  and 
intolerant  prince,  who  persecuted  all  those  who  did  not  adopt 
the  Arian  creed,  had  in  the  very  first  year  of  his  reign  to  oon« 
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tend  with  Piooopius,  who,  while  Valeos  was  in  Asia,  had 
usurped  the  parple  at  Constantinople,  and  had  gained  ovei 
the  Goths  to  his  interest.  But  his  successfnl  career  was  cut 
short  in  a.d.  366,  in  a  defeat  which  he  sustained  in  Phrygia. 
In  order  to  chastise  the  Goths  for  having  supported  the 
usurper,  Vaiens  crossed  die  Danube  and  laid  waste  their 
country,  until,  in  a.d.  370,  the  Visigoth  Athanaric,  being  com- 
pletely exhausted,  sought  and  obtained  peace.  Scarcely  was 
tranquillity  restored  in  that  quarter,  when  the  Persians  inter- 
fered in  the  affairs  of  Armenia,  which  Vaiens  took  under  his 
protection,  thou^  he  did  not  venture  to  declare  war.  Being 
a  sealous  Arian,  he  caused  the  Arian  doctrines  to  be  preached 
to  the  Goths  by  their  bishop  Ulphilas,  who  is  celebrated  in 
history  for  having  translated  the  Scriptures  into  the  Moeso- 
Gotliic  language,  for  which  purpose  he  contrived  a  Gothic 
alphabet  based  upon  that  of  the  Greeks.  But  the  unfortunate 
Goths  were  not  able  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  Christianity  in 
peace,  for  a  terrible  hurricane  which  swept  over  their  country 
from  die  East,  drove  them  from  their  homes  on  the  Danube 
and  the  Black  Sea. 

15.  The  commotions  which  were  then  going  on  in  the 
interior  of  Asia  from  the  beginning  of  what  is  generally  called 
the  migration  of  nations.  The  most  formidable  among  these 
were  the  Huns,  a  ELalmuck  or  Mongol  tribe,  of  ugly  appear- 
ance (they  are  compared  to  walking  lumps  of  flesh),  which 
had  from  time  immemorial  traversed  the  steppes  of  Asia  as 
nomadic  hordes,  and  had  made  conquests  as  far  as  China. 
After  long  wanderings,  a  portion  of  this  race,  in  a.d.  375, 
crossed  the  Volga,  the  Don,  the  sea  of  Azof,  and  threw  them* 
selves  upon  the  Alani,  a  part  of  the  Goths.  Unable  to  resist 
the  invaders,  the  Alani  partly  submitted  to  them,  and  partiy 
escaped  to  mount  Caucasus,  where  their  descendants  are  said 
•till  to  exist  The  eastern  Goths,  or  Ostrogoths,  also  called 
Guthrungi,  dwelt  between  the  lower  Danube  and  the  Dniestr 
along  the  Euxine,  while  the  western  or  Visigoths  occupied  the 
banks  of  the  Danube.  The  shock  of  the  Huns  first  fell  upos 
die  Ostrogoths,  whose  king,  Wng  too  weak  to  offer  resistance, 
direw  himself  upon  his  own  sword,  leaving  his  kingdom  a  prev 
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to  the  HuDS.  His  successor  Withimer,  ho\fever,  trying  to 
oppose  them,  fell  in  battle,  and  his  people  withdrew  to  the 
Visigoths,  whose  king  Athanaric  determined  to  oppose  the 
Huns ;  but  he  too  was  defeated,  and  escaped  into  the  inhos- 
pitable Carpathian  mountains.  The  Thervingi,  a  portion  of 
the  Visigoths,  in  a.d.  376  implored  the  emperor  Valens  to 
assign  to  them  within  his  empire  the  deserted  districts  of 
Mcesia  and  Thrace.  Valens  granted  their  request  on  condi- 
tion that,  before  crossing  the  Danube,  they  should  give  up 
their  arms.  A  host  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  accordingly  crossed  the  Danube.  The 
sufferings  of  the  Croths  in  the  marshes  and  deserts  of  Moesia 
were  immense,  and  their  distress  was  a^ravated  by  the  avarice 
of  the  Roman  governors.  Their  prince  Fritigern,  irritated  by 
the  brutality  of  the  Romans,  called  his  people  to  arms,  for 
they  had  evaded  the  demand  to  surrender  them.  The  Goths 
then,  accompanied  by  some  Huns  and  Alani,  fell  upon  the 
extensive  plains  of  Thrace,  devastating  with  fire  and  sword 
every  thing  that  came  in  their  way  between  the  Danube  and 
the  Hellespont  At  length  Valens  marched  with  an  army 
against  them,  but  in  a  great  battle  near  Adrianople  a-d.  37^8, 
he  suffered  a  severe  defeat  He  took  refuge  in  a  cottage, 
which  was  set  on  fire  by  the  barbarians,  and  Valens  perished 
in  the  flames.  Scarcely  the  third  part  of  his  army  escaped. 
The  whole  country  south  of  the  Danube,  including  Thessaly 
and  Greece,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  the  fort- 
resses alone  maintaining  themselves. 

16.  Gratian,  the  son  of  Valentinian,  had  in  the  mean  time 
signalized  himself  in  Gaul  against  the  Alemanni,  and  after 
having  defeated  them  in  a.d.  378  near  Aigentaria,  and  com* 
pelled  them  to  conclude  a  peace,  in  which  they  promised  to 
furnish  a  contingent  to  the  Roman  army,  he  was  preparing  to 
hasten  to  the  assistance  of  his  uncle  Valens ;  but  being  in- 
formed of  his  deadly  he  raised  Theodosius,  a  brave  Spaniard, 
to  the  rank  of  Augustus,  on  the  i6th  of  January  a.d.  379,  and 
assigned  to  him  the  prefectures  of  the  East  and  of  Ill3rricum. 
Theodosius  soon  crushed  the  Goths  in  Thrace,  and  his  quick 
and  energetic  measures  so  much  increased  the  respect  of  the 
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barbarians  for  him,  that  after  the  death  of  Fritigem,  Atfaan- 
aric  concluded  peace  with  the  empire,  and  willingly  furnished 
the  Gothic  auxiliary  corps  of  forty  thousand  men,  which  had 
been  iLstituted  by  Constantine  the  Great  The  Visigoths 
now  obtained  permission  to  settle  in  Dacia  and  Mcesia.  lu 
the  mean  time,  Gratian  in  the  West,  guided  by  bishops  and 
hated  by  his  soldiers,  gave  himself  up  to  pleasure  rather  than 
to  his  duties.  The  legions  in  Britain,  A.t).  383,  raised  Maxi- 
mus  to  the  dignity  of  emperor,  and  having  assembled  a  large 
army,  crossed  over  into  Gaul.  Gratian  being  betrayed  by  his 
own  troops,  endeavored  to  escape  into  Italy,  but  was  over- 
taken and  killed  at  Lyons  on  the  35th  of  August  a.d.  383. 
Maximus,  although  he  obtained  from  Theodosius  the  title  of 
Augustus,  on  condition  of  his  not  molesting  young  Valen- 
tinian  II.,  who  had  been  made  Augustus  in  a.d.  375,  when 
he  was  only  four  years  old,  nevertheless  invaded  Italy,  where 
Valentinian  was  residing,  and  occupied  the  passes  of  the 
Alps,  A.D.  387.  Valentinian,  with  his  mother  Justina,  fled  to 
Theodosius  at  Thessalonica,  who  now  married  Galla,  a  sister 
of  Valentinian,  though  he  had  two  sons,  Arcadius  and  Ho- 
norius,  by  his  first  wife,  who  had  died.  In  a.d.  388  Theodo- 
sius set  out  against  the  faithless  usurper  Maximus,  who  was 
delivered  up  by  his  own  soldiers  and  put  to  death.  Theodo- 
sius then  went  to  Rome  and  appointed  Arbogastes,  a  distin- 
guished Frank,  counsellor  and  guide  of  young  Valentinian. 
Arbogastes  after  this  was  the  real  sovereign  of  the  West, 
but  Valentinian  being  anxious  to  get  rid  of  his  troublesome 
adviser,  transferred  his  residence  to  Vienne  on  the  Rhone, 
where  soon  after,  on  the  15th  of  May  a.d.  392,  he  was  mur- 
dered, probably  at  the  instigation  of  Arbogastes.  The  cun- 
ning Frank,  in  order  not  to  appear  himself  as  a  usurper, 
raised  the  learned  and  eloquent  Eugenius  to  the  imperial 
dignity ;  but  in  a.d.  394  Theodosius  broke  up  from  Constan- 
tinople on  an  expedition  against  Arbogastes  and  Eugenius, 
and  both  were  defeated  near  Aquileia :  Eugenius  was  made 
prisoner  and  beheaded,  and  Arbogastes  committed  suicide. 
Theodosius  now  was  the  sole  ruler  of  the  empire,  but  four 
months  later  he  died  at  Milan  on  the  17th  of  January  a.d.  395.     , 
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17.  Although  Theodosius  had  managed  the  affairs  of  the 
empire  with  vigor  and  energy,  yet  the  necessity  of  increashig 
Ae  taxes  threw  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  provinces,  which 
had  become  depopulated  and  miserably  devastated.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  the  empire  was  shaken  by  the  passionate  seal 
which  Theodosius  displayed  against  the  Arians  in  the  East 
and  against  the  pagans,  who,  not  daring  to  show  their  faces 
m  the  towns  and  cities,  lived  for  the  most  part  in  retired 
country  places  {^agi)j  whence  their  name  pagani  or  pagans. 
Bands  of  fanatic  monks  wandered  about  from  place  to  place, 
destroying  with  impunity  the  finest  monuments  of  ancient 
art,  and  contributing  as  much  as  they  could  towards  bringing 
about  what  are  called  the  dark  ages.  The  great  emperor 
himself  humbly  submitted  to  the  penance  imposed  on  him 
by  the  stem  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan.  When  the  usurper 
Mazimus  had  left  Britain,  that  province,  being  no  longer 
protected  by  Roman  garrisons,  was  given  up  to  the  inroads 
of  the  Picts  and  Scots.  From  time  to  time  small  armies 
were  indeed  sent  into  the  island,  but  they  were  unable  to 
afford  it  any  efficient  protection,  and  the  native  Britons,  who 
had  become  unwarlike  under  the  Roman  dominion,  now  ^ 
an  easy  prey  to  other  conquerors. 


CHAPTER    XX. 


raOlf  THE   DFVISION  OF  THE   EMPIRE,   TO  THE  OVERTHROW 

OF  THE   WESTERN   EMPIRE. 

I.  Before  bis  death  Theodoeius  had  divided  the  empire 
between  his  two  sons,  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  The  former 
being  a  youth  of  only  eighteen  years,  was  placed  under  the 
guardianship  of  Rufinus,  a  Gaul,  and  was  to  govern  the 
eastern  part  of  the  empire,  with  Constantinople  for  his 
residence.  Honorius,  who  was  only  eleven  years  old,  had 
leceived  Flavins  Stilicho,  a  Vandal,  for  his  guardian,  md 
was  to  govern  the  western  parts  of  the  empire,  having  his 
residence  at  Rome  or  Ravenna.    The  line  of  demarcatioo 
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between  the  two  divisions  o£  the  empire  was  formed  by  the 
Danube,  so  far  as  its  course  is  from  north  to  south,  that  is, 
from  Waitzen  to  the  month  of  the  Drave ;  then  by  the  river 
Drino  Blanco,  which  flows  from  the  mountains  of  Macedonia 
towards  the  Save  :  while  further  south  the  frontier  was  a  line 
drawn  through  Scutari  towards  the  head  of  the  great  Sjrrtis 
on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Theodosius  had  not  intended  by 
this  division  to  abolish  the  unity  of  the  empire,  but  the 
internal  condition  of  the  two  parts  under  existing  circum- 
stances could  not  but  lead  to  a  permanent  separation  of  the 
two  empires,  and  thus  accelerate  the  downfall  of  the  western 
half,  which  was  more  exposed  to  attacks  from  without,  and 
internally  more  decayed  than  the  other.  The  policy  of  the 
eastern  court,  moreover,  was  to  avert  the  attacks  of  the  bar- 
barians by  directing  them  to  the  provinces  of  the  west. 
Constantinople,  lastly,  was  safer  by  its  position  and  its 
fortifications  than  Rome,  and  able  to  defend  and  maintain 
itself  even  when  all  the  provinces  around  it  were  in  the  hands 
of  enemies. 

2.  Honorius,  who  was  of  a  sickly  constitution  and  too 
young  to  take  a  part  in  public  matters,  remained  in  his  palace 
at  Ravenna  enjoying  and  amusing  himself,  while  the  empire 
was  threatened  on  the  Rhine  and  Danube  by  invasions  of 
barbarians.  The  administration  and  defence  of  the  empire 
were  left  to  Stilicho,  the  ablest  man  both  at  the  court  and  in 
the  camp.  Perceiving  the  disadvantages  of  the  separation  of 
the  empires  at  a  time  when  unity  was  most  needed,  he  at- 
tempted to  reunite  the  two  parts,  but  this  involved  him  in  an 
unfortunate  quarrel  with  Rufinus.  The  Visigoths,  then  gov- 
erned by  their  bold  king  Alaric,  invaded  Greece  and  devas- 
tated Thrace.  Stilicho,  indeed,  offered  his  assistance  to  the 
eastern  empire,  but  it  was  declined,  because  Ruflnus  sus- 
pected him.  Stilicho,  deeply  mortified  at  this,  caused  Rufinus 
to  be  murdered  by  the  Gothic  troops  stationed  at  Constan- 
tinople, on  the  27th  of  November  a.d.  395.  But  his  succes- 
sor, the  eunuch  Eutropius,  and  Gainas,  the  commander  of 
the  Goths  in  the  eastern  capital,  now  openly  declared  against 
Stilicho.    The  (joths  under  Alaric  in  the  mean  time  traversed     r 
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Greece^  laying  desolate  the  whole  oountry,  with  the  ezoeptkNi 
of  Athens,  and  advanced  even  as  far  as  Sparta.  In  a.d.  397 
Stilicho  went  across,  and  surrounded  them  in  Arcadia,  but 
owing  to  the  carelessness  of  his  officers,  they  escaped  to 
£pirus.  Arcadius,  in  order  to  propitiate  the  formidablt 
Alaric,  made  him  commander  of  eastern  Illyricum,  and  de- 
clared Stilicho  an  enemy  of  the  empire.  At  the  same  time 
Eutropius  induced  Gildo,  the  commander  in  Africa,  to  revolt 
from  Honorius,  with  the  view  to  gain  Africa  for  the  eastern 
empire.  But  the  attempt  failed,  and  in  a«d.  398  the  rebel 
was  defeated  and  killed.  Stilicho  then  went  to  Raetia  and 
Gaul  for  the  purpose  of  either  maintaining  or  restoring  friendly 
relations  with  the  German  tribes  in  the  neighborhoods 

3.  After  these  events,  Italy  suffered  all  the  miseries  that 
can  be  inflicted  on  a  country  invaded  by  hordes  of  rude  and 
rapacious  barbarians.  Alaric  the  Visigoth  was  commissioned 
to  carry  into  e£Eect  the  sentence  which  had  been  pronounced 
against  Stilicho,  and  in  a.d.  402  he  undertook  his  first  expedi- 
tion ;  but,  probably  induced  by  bribes,  returned  after  his  ar- 
rival before  the  strong  fortress  of  Aquileia.  In  A.D.  403, 
however,  he  returned  and  plundered  the  country  about  the 
Po,  the  towns  alone  offering  resistance.  Ail  Italy  was  in 
alarm ;  Honorius  protected  himself  at  Ravenna,  and  the  Ro- 
mans b^;an  putting  their  walls  in  a  state  of  defence.  But 
Stilicho  quickly  assembled  an  army  in  Rsetia,  and  advanced 
against  Alaric,  whom  he  overtook  near  Pollentia.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  Romans  was  insignificant,  although  the  poets 
Claudian  and  Prudentius  composed  poems  in  praise  of 
Stilicho's  victory.  Alaric  had  so  much  frightened  the  Ro- 
mans, that  Honorius  concluded  a  treaty  with  him,  in  which 
he  gave  up  the  western  part  of  Illyricum  and  promised  to 
pay  him  an  annual  tribute.  Scarcely  had  Alaric  quitted 
Italy,  when  a  new  and  fearful  invasion  increased  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Italians.  In  a.d.  406  the  Gothic  chief  Radagaisos^ 
accompanied  by  a  host  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  pardy 
Goths  and  partly  other  Germans,  being  pressed  onward  by 
hordes  from  Asia,  poured  into  Lombardy  from  the  Alps. 
Stilicho  surrounded  and  defeated  them  near  Fssulss:  tb* 
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greater  part  of  the  barbarians  were  taken  prisoners,  and  Ra- 
dagaisus  was  killed  during  his  flight.  But  as  Stilicho  had 
been  obliged  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  Italy  to  withdraw 
all  the  garrisons  from  Gaul,  the  Rhine  was  crossed  by  the 
Vandals,  Alani,  Burgundians,  and  Alemannians :  horde  fol- 
lowed upon  horde,  the  towns  on  the  Rhine  were  destroyed, 
and  in  a.d.  407  nearly  the  whole  of  Gaul,  where  the  invaders 
were  joined  by  the  unfortunate  Bagaudas,  was  ravaged.  At 
the  same  time  Constantine,  a  common  soldier,  usurped  the 
imperial  purple  in  Britain,  and  crossing  over  to  the  continent 
succeeded  in  subduing  Gaul  and  Spain.  Honorius  being 
quite  powerless,  was  obliged  to  recognize  his  usurped  power. 
4.  As  the  tribute  promised  to  Alaric  was  not  paid,  he  ap- 
peared in  A.D.  408  again  on  the  frontiers  of  Italy  demanding 
payment.  The  senate  assembled  to  deliberate,  and  Stilicho 
advised  the  members  to  adhere  to  the  promise  made  to  the 
Goths,  and  pay  the  tribute.  Some  personal  enemy  suggested 
to  the  timid  Honorius  that  Stilicho  had  probably  entered  into 
an  understanding  with  Alaric  in  order  to  secure  the  succes- 
sion to  his  son  Eucherius.  Upon  this  the  credulous  emperor 
ordered  Stilicho,  whose  daughter  was  married  to  him,  to  be 
murdered  on  the  23d  of  August  a.d.  408.  All  his  relations 
and  friends  were  likewise  put  to  death,  and  with  a  senseless 
cruelty,  the  emperor  ordered  the  wives  and  children  of  thirty 
thousand  Germans  who  served  in  the  Roman  army  to  be 
murdered.  These  soldiers,  infuriated  with  rage,  at  once  went 
over  to  Alaric,  who,  not  obtaining  the  money  he  demanded, 
and  hearing  of  Stilicho's  fate,  vowed  to  avenge  him  and 
crossed  the  Po.  He  straightway  proceeded  to  Rome,  which 
he  commenced  besieging.  Famine  and  disease  at  length 
obliged  the  Romans  to  capitulate.  Alaric  was  induced  by  a 
vast  quantity  of  gold,  silver,  silk,  and  pepper,  to  depart 
Some  other  promises  which  had  been  made,  not  being  ful- 
filled, Alaric,  reinforced  by  the  troops  of  Adolphus,  his 
brother-in-law,  returned  in  a.d.  409  against  Rome ;  he  oc- 
cupied Ostia,  and  compelled  the  terrified  Romans  to  proclaim 
Attains,  the  city  prefect,  emperor.  The  Croths  then  entered 
Rome,  and  Alaric  undertook  the  supreme  command  of  th< 
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new  emper<Mr  s  forces^  whereby  he  ▼ktually  poasessed  tlie  i 
ereign  power.  Honorius  still  clinging  to  his  post  offered  to 
share  the  imperial  dignity  with  Attains.  When  Alaric  found 
that  the  emperor  of  his  own  choice  proved  an  obstacle  in  his 
way,  he  stripped  him  of  his  purple  in  presence  of  the  whole 
army,  and  attempted  to  come  tc  an  understanding  with  Ho- 
norius ;  but  as  his  terms  were  not  accepted,  he  gave  vent  to 
his  rage  and  marched  against  Rome,  which  he  took  for  the 
third  time  on  the  24th  of  August  A.D.  410.  Although  he 
wished  to  spare  the  city,  the  Goths  plundered  it  and  destroyed 
some  parts  by  fire.  Galla  Placidia,  the  sister  of  Honoriu% 
fell  into  Alaric's  hands,  and  he  carried  her  with  him  as  a  hos- 
tage ;  after  three  days  he  left  the  city  and  marched  southward 
with  the  intention  of  sailing  to  SicOy  and  Africa.  But  on  lus 
march  thither  he  died  at  Cosenza. 

5.  Alaric  was  succeeded  by  Adolphus,  who  led  the  troops 
back  in  the  hope  of  making  Rome  the  seat  of  his  govemmenL 
Placidia,  who  had  been  entrusted  to  his  keeping,  dissuaded 
him,  and  advised  him  to  make  peace  with  her  brother.  Two 
years  thus  passed  away  in  negotiations,  after  which  Adolphos, 
evacuating  Italy,  marched  with  his  Goths  into  Gaul,  where 
some  usurpers  had  started  up.  The  brave  general  Constan- 
tius  easily  put  them  down,  and  also  made  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine  his  prisoner,  and  put  him  to  death,  a.d.  411.  Con- 
stans,  a  son  of  Constantine,  still  maintained  himself  at  Vienne, 
but  was  soon  after  killed.  All  Gaul  was  thus  recovered  for 
Honorius,  but  Jovinus,  supported  by  the  Buigundians,  as- 
sumed the  purple  at  Mayence.  Adolphus  at  first  made  com- 
mon cause  with  him,  but  in  the  end  he  turned  his  arms 
against  him,  made  him  his  prisoner,  and  sent  him  captive  to 
a  general  of  Honorius.  A  definite  peace  was  at  length  con- 
cluded between  Adolphus  and  Honorius,  and  the  former, 
marrying  Placidia,  took  up  his  residence  in  Gaul.  But  not- 
withstanding the  peace,  Constantius,  the  conqueror  of  Coo* 
Stan  tine,  in  a.d.  414,  took  up  arms  against  Adolphus  and  ex- 
pelled him  from  Gaul.  Adolphus  then  went  to  Barodona  in 
Spain,  where  in  the  following  year  he  was  murdered  by  one 
of  his  own  servants.    After  an  interval  of  a  few  days  Wallia 
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■Qcoeeded  Adolpbus,  and  became  the  founder  of  liie  empire 
of  the  Visigoths,  of  which  Totdoase  was  die  capital,  and 
which  continued  to  flourish,  nntil  in  a*d.  711  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  Arabs.  It  extended  at  first  from  the  Garonne  to  the 
Ebro,  but  subsequently  embraced  the  whole  of  Spain.  Pla- 
cidia  married  Constantius,  whom  Honorios  in  a.d.  421  made 
his  colleague  in  the  empire.  Constantius,  however,  died 
aoon  after  at  Ravenna ;  after  his  withdrawal  from  Gaul,  the 
Franks  and  Burgundians  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
country  without  any  opposition.  The  Burgundians  founded 
mn  empire  extending  over  the  fertile  fields  of  the  Rhone, 
about  mount  Jura  and  the  countries  on  the  upper  and  middle 
Rhine.  The  Franks,  from  whom  the  country  derives  its 
modem  name,  established  themselves  in  the  northern  parti 
of  Gaul.  Britain  had  been  left  almost  entirely  to  itself  ever 
since  the  usurpation  of  Constantine ;  but  in  a.d.  426  the  last 
garrisons  were  withdrawn,  and  the  country  was  left  to  the 
invasions  of  the  Saxons,  Picts,  and  Scots.  Thus  one  prov- 
ince of  the  empire  was  lost  after  another,  while  Honorius 
spent  his  time  in  indolence  at  Ravenna  until  his  death  in 
A.D.  423. 

6.  Placidia  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  her  brother ; 
at  his  death  she  was  still  staying  at  Constantinople  with  her 
son  Yalentinian,  and  as  Honorius  had  made  no  arrangements 
about  a  successor,  his  private  secretary  Joannes  assumed 
the  purple  at  Ravenna.  Arcadius,  the  emperor  of  the  East, 
had  died  in  a.d.  408,  and  was  succeeded  by  Theodosius  IL, 
a  boy  of  seven  years,  in  whose  name  Anthemius^  the  prafectiu 
freetorio^  managed  the  affairs  of  the  state  with  great  prudence 
and  wisdom.  On  the  usurpation  of  Joannes,  Theodosius  II. 
raised  Yalentinian  III.,  Placidia's  son,  then  only  six  years 
old,  to  the  imperial  throne  of  the  West,  and  sent  an  army 
against  the  usurper,  who  was  defeated  and  put  to  death  at 
Aquileia  in  a.d.  425.  For  a  period  of  twenty-five  years 
Placidia  managed  the  affairs  of  the  empire  in  the  name  of 
her  son  Yalentinian,  but  she  was  neither  able  to  preserve  nor 
restore  any  thing  during  the  general  confusion  of  the  time. 
Weakness  was  combined  with  demoralization^  and  in  the 
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midst  of  plague,  famine,  and  the  ravages  of  barbarians,  Ae 
Romans  recklessly  plunged  into  enjoyments  and  pleasures. 
The  best  provinces  of  the  empire  were  lost.  We  have  already 
noticed  that  Britain  was  finally  given  up  in  a.d.  426,  notwitb 
Standing  the  entreaties  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  hard 
pressed  by  the  Picts  and  Scots,  so  that  in  the  end  they  were 
obliged  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons, 
two  German  tribes  occupying  the  banks  of  the  Elbe.  The 
assistance  was  granted,  but  the  Saxons  being  followed  by 
other  tribes,  and  being  unwilling  to  quit  Britain,  turned 
against  the  natives,  and  permanently  established  themselves 
in  Britain,  about  a.d.  449. 

7.  In  Africa,  the  governor  Bonifacius,  against  whom  the 
ambitious  general  Aetius  had  roused  the  suspicion  of  Plar 
cidia,  was  recalled  ;  but  thinking  that  his  life  was  endangered, 
he  refused  obedience,  and,  a.d.  429,  invited  Genseric,  king 
of  the  Vandals,  who  had  been  established  in  Spain  ever 
since  a.d.  409,  to  come  over  with  an  army  to  assist  hioL 
Genseric  with  a  host  of  eighty  thousand  barbarians,  men, 
women,  and  children,  crossed  over  into  Africa.  When  at 
length  the  innocence  of  Bonifacius  became  known,  and  he 
wished  to  induce  the  Vandals  to  return  to  Spain,  he  found  it 
impossible.  He  himself  was  defeated  by  them  in  a  battle, 
and  besieged  at  Hippo,  where  his  friend  St  Augustin  died 
during  the  siege,  a.d.  430.  The  whole  province  of  Africa 
have  made  their  name  proverbial.  The  fortresses  Hippo^ 
Cirta,  and  Carthage,  maintained  themselves  for  a  time 
against  them ;  but  Bonifacius,  after  repeated  defeats  went  to 
Placidia,  who  received  him  kindly.  Aetius  his  enemy  was 
now  obliged  to  quit  the  court,  and  went  to  the  Huns,  with 
whom  he  had  already  had  some  transactions  during  the  short 
reign  of  the  usurper  Joannes.  Supported  by  an  army  of 
Huns,  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  as  Bonifacius  died  soon  after, 
Placidia  felt  herself  obliged  to  restore  him,  in  a.d.  433,  to 
the  office  of  commander-in-chief.  But  as  it  was  impossible 
to  continue  the  war  against  Genseric,  Placidia,  in  a.d.  435, 
concluded  peace  with  him,  in  which  she  formally  ceded  to 
him  a  part  of  Afr^'ca.     Carthage  still  continued  to  belong  to 
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Rome,  but,  in  a.d.  439,  Genseric  took  the  city  by  surprise^ 
and  treated  its  inhabitants  most  cruelly.  After  this  the  wat 
between  the  Romans  and  Vandals  was  still  carried  on  for 
several  years,  and  during  that  period  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and 
Italy  suffered  severely,  for  the  barbarians  were  excellent 
tailors,  and  kept  up  a  powerful  fleet.  At  length,  in  a.d.  442, 
the  emperor  Valentinian,  finding  himself  disappointed  in  his 
hope  of  support  from  the  East,  again  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Genseric,  in  which  Africa,  with  the  exception  of  Mauritania 
and  western  Numidia,  was  given  up  to  the  Vandals.  Thus 
commenced  the  great  empire  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  which 
continued  to  flourish  as  a  maritime  power  for  more  than  a 
century.  But  notwithstanding  the  peace,  the  barbarians  con- 
tinued their  piratical  expeditions  by  sea  in  all  directions. 

8.  At  that  time,  the  Huns,  under  their  king  Attila,  dwelt 
in  Hungary,  on  the  Danube,  and  in  the  plains  of  the  Theiss; 
Attila  was  the  terror  of  many  kings  and  nations.  In  a.d.  441, 
he  broke  up  with  his  honles,  many  German  tribes  being 
obliged  to  join  him,  crossed  the  Danube,  ravaged  Mcesia,  and 
destroyed  many  towns.  A  similar  invasion  was  made  in  a.d, 
447,  and  on  that  occasion  he  carried  his  devastations  as  far 
as  Constantinople  and  Thessaly.  The  emperor  Theodosius 
had  to  purchase  peace  at  an  enormous  price  of  the  rapacious 
Hun,  who  treated  the  emperor  and  his  ambassadors  widi 
great  insolence*  Being  determined  to  crush  both  empires,  At- 
tila, in  A.D.  451,  advanced  towards  die  Rhine,  which  his 
forces  crossed  in  several  detachments.  Many  towns  on  the 
river  were  reduced  to  ashes ;  the  king  of  the  Burgundians 
was  defeated  and  Orleans  besieged.  The  Romans,  under 
the  able  command  of  Aetius,  had  united  with  the  Visigoths 
and  other  German  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  such  as  the  Burgun- 
dians, the  Alani,  and  the  Franks  in  the  north,  when  the  Huns 
advanced  towards  the  river  Mame.  A  most  bloody  battle  in 
the  plains  near  Chalons  decided  the  fate  of  Graul  and  of  Eu- 
rope. The  Huns  were  defeated  chiefly  through  the  valor  of 
the  Visigoth  Theodoric,  and  after  his  fall,  through  that  of 
his  brave  son  Torismund.  One  hundred  and  sixty-two  thou* 
sand  dead  are  said  to  have  covered  the  field  of  battle,  and  ths 
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surviving  Huns  returned  to  the  regions  whence  they  had 
come.  But  undismayed  by  this  loss,  Attila,  in  the  following 
year,  a.d.  452,  invaded  Italy  from  Pannonia,  probably  invited 
by  the  licentious  Honoria,  a  sister  of  Valentinian,  who  is  said 
to  have  offered  Attila  her  hand.  He  accordingly  demanded 
her  for  his  wife  and  a  part  of  Italy  as  her  portion.  Aquileia 
was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  its  inhabitants  who  escaped  the 
sword  are  said  to  have  taken  refuge  in  the  lagunes,  and  there 
to  have  built  the  town  of  Venice.  Many  other  flourishing 
cities  of  Lombardy  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians. 
Valentinian  had  no  army  to  defend  Italy,  and  Rome  was  in 
the  greatest  terror.  An  embassy,  headed  by  the  Roman  bishop 
Leo  I.,  was  despatched  with  rich  presents  to  Attila,  and  at 
length  induced  him  to  depart.  He  did  so,  however,  persisting 
in  his  demand  that  Honoria  should  be  given  up  to  him,  and 
threatening  to  return  if  this  were  not  complied  with.  On  his 
way  back  he  once  more  invaded  Graul,  but  Torismund  and  the 
Visigoths  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  the  Alani,  and  de- 
feated the  Huns,  whereupon  they  returned  to  the  Danube.  In 
the  following  year,  a.d.  453,  Attila  suddenly  died,  and  as  the 
terror  of  his  name  no  longer  kept  the  nations  together  which 
he  had  united  under  his  terrible  rule,  they,  but  espedally  the 
Gepidae,  Ostrogoths,  Suevi,  and  Heruli,  made  themselves  free. 
The  Ostrogoths  obtained  habitations  between  Sirmium  and 
Vindobona.  Scarcely  had  Aetius  averted  the  great  danger 
from  the  empire,  when  the  voluptuous  and  superstitious  Valen- 
tinian began  to  suspect  him,  and  in  a.d.  454  plunged  his 
sword  into  the  breast  of  the  only  general  capable  of  saving 
his  empire.  Soon  after  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against 
Valentinian  himself,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  mur- 
dered on  the  i6th  of  March  a.d.  455. 

In  the  East,  Theodosius  II.  had  died  in  aj>.  450,  after  « 
reign  remarkable  only  for  the  formation  of  the  Qfdex  Tke^ 
dasianus^  which  was  drawn  up  by  his  command  in  a,d.  438, 
and  contains  all  the  constitutions  of  the  emperors  from  die 
time  of  Constantine  the  Great.  His  daughter  Pulcheria  mar* 
ried  Marcianus,  who  was  declared  emperor,  and  reigned  tiB 
^»«  4S7-  ^  . 
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9.  After  the  murder  of  Valeutinian,  nine  emperors  suc- 
ceeded one  another  in  rapid  succession,  and  the  tottering 
remnant  of  the  empire  was  kept  together  only  by  barbarian 
mercenaries.  The  day  after  the  murder  of  Valentinian,  his 
murderer  Maximus  assumed  the  purple,  and  forced  his  widow 
Euxdoxia  to  marry  him.  In  order  to  avenge  herself,  she 
invited,  it  is  said,  Genseric  to  come  to  Italy  to  assist  her. 
The  Vandal  landed  with  a  large  fleet  at  Porto,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  marched  towards  Rome.  All  who 
could  make  their  escape  took  to  flight,  and  the  emperor  him- 
self would  have  run  away  had  not  a  formidable  insurrection 
broken  out,  during  which  he  was  slain  by  a  soldier.  His  body 
was  torn  to  pieces  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  After  this, 
about  the  beginning  of  June  a.d.  455,  the  Vandals  entered 
Rome,  and  for  fourteen  days  plundered  and  sacked  it  All 
the  remaining  treasures  of  the  imperial  palaces,  the  temples, 
and  the  houses  of  the  nobles,  and  every  thing  which  was 
thought  worth  carrying  away,  were  seized  by  the  barbarians 
and  conveyed  to  Africa*  A  whole  ship-load  of  bronze  statues 
perished  on  their  way  to  Carthage.  The  principal  churches 
and  buildings  themselves,  however,  were  spared,  and  a  few 
houses  only  were  destroyed  by  fire  during  those  da3rsof  terror. 
Several  thousand  prisoners,  and  among  them  the  empress 
Eudozia  and  a  number  of  senators,  were  carried  to  Africa. 
After  the  departure  of  the  Vandals,  who  during  their  stay  also 
plundered  and  ravaged  Capua,  Nola,  and  all  Campania,  the 
populace  of  Rome  was  diverted  by  games  in  the  Circus,  and 
forgot  its  wretchedness. 

10.  In  the  mean  time,  the  north-western  part  of  Gaul  was 
seized  upon  by  Franks  from  the  country  of  the  Batavi  and 
the  lower  Rhine  ;  but  the  Roman  commander  iSgidius  still 
maintained  himself  with  his  army  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Soissons,  though  he  was  surrounded  by  Goths,  fiurgundians, 
Alemannians,  and  Franks.  His  son  Syagrius  also  continued 
to  reign  as  an  independent  Roman  prince  in  the  same  district, 
until  in  a.d.  486  he  was  attacked  by  the  great  Prankish  king 
Qovts,  who  in  the  battle  of  Soissons  destroyed  the  last 
remnant  of  the  Roman  dominion  in  Gaul.    At  the  time  of  the 
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murder  of  Mazimus  the  imperial  general  Avitos  was  staying 
at  Toulouse  with  Theodoric  IL,  who  on  learning  the  &tte  ci 
the  emperor  urged  him  to  assume  the  purple  and  promised 
him  his  assistance.  Avitus  accordingly  caused  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  emperor  on  the  loth  of  July  a.d.  455.  The 
Gallic  legions  at  Aries  at  once  recognized  the  new  emperor ; 
but  when  soon  afterwards  he  entered  Italy,  he  was  arrested 
at  Pla^entia,  a  conspiracy  having  been  formed  against  him  by 
the  powerful  general  Ricimer.  In  consequence  of  this,  Avitus 
was  obliged  to  abdicate  on  the  i6th  of  October  a.d.  456. 
This  Ricimer,  who  was  descended  from  Wallia,  the  king  of  the 
Visigoths,  and  had  defeated  the  fleet  of  Genseric,  being  the 
commander  of  the  foreign  mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  the 
Romans,  henceforth  disposed  at  his  pleasure  of  the  imperial 
throne  for  a  period  of  sixteen  years,  but  at  the  same  time 
endeavored  to  protect  the  empire  against  the  Vandals,  Alani, 
Ostrogoths,  and  Franks. 

IX.  After  the  abdication  of  Avitus,  the  throne  of  the 
western  empire  remained  unoccupied  for  more  than  a  twelve- 
month, until  at  the  end  of  a.d.  457,  Majorian,  a  friend  of 
Ricimer,  was  invested  with  the  purple  at  the  request  of  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome.  Majorian  was  a  brave  soldier, 
who  fought  against  the  Burgundians  in  Gaul,  and  the  Vandals 
in  Africa,  and  did  his  best  to  promote  the  good  of  the  yet 
remaining  provinces  of  the  empire.  He  equipped  a  large 
fleet  against  Grenseric,  and  in  a.d.  460  proceeded  to  Spain,  in 
order  to  cross  over  into  Africa  and  attack  the  Vandals  in 
their  own  country.  But  they  contrived  treacherously  to  in- 
tercept a  large  part  of  the  transports,  and  thus  frustrated  the 
whole  undertaking.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  Ricimer  caused 
him  to  be  deposed,  a.d.  461,  and  soon  afterwards  ordered 
him  to  be  put  to  death.  Thereupon  Ricimer,  on  the  19th  of 
November  a.d.  461,  proclaimed  Libius  Severus^  a  man  not 
distinguished  for  any  thing,  emperor  at  Ravenna,  but  carried 
on  the  government  himself  in  the  name  of  the  nominal  em 
peror.  While  these  things  were  going  on  in  Italy,  iEgidius 
in  Gaul,  and  Marcellinus  in  Dalmatia,  made  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  the  empire,  and  governed  their  respectnre  prov 
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faioes  as  kings.  Severus  died  in  a.d.  465,  either  from  poison 
or  by  his  own  hand,  and  Ricimer,  without  assuming  the  title 
of  emperor,  ruled  as  sovereign,  until,  with  the  consent  oi  the 
eastern  emperor  Leo,  the  Greek  patrician  Anthemius  was 
declared  emperor  o(  the  West,  a.d.  467.  In  order  to  secure 
Ridmer,  the  new  emperor  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
As  the  Vandals  still  continued  by  their  piratical  expeditions 
to  cause  fearful  devastations,  not  only  in  Sicily  and  Italy  but 
in  Greece,  the  emperor  Leo  of  Constantinople  resolved^  in 
conjunction  with  Anthemius,  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  at  them. 
Preparations  were  made  upon  a  gigantic  scale.  The  main 
army  had  already  landed  in  Africa,  and  gained  some  advan- 
tages over  the  barbarians,  when,  through  the  folly  or  treachery 
of  the  general  Basiliscus,  a  truce  of  five  days  was  granted  to 
Genseric,  who,  availing  himself  of  the  respite,  attacked  the 
Greek  fleet  during  the  night  with  a  number  of  fire-ships,  and 
having  destroyed  half  of  it  compelled  the  rest  to  take  to 
flight,  A.D.  468.  After  the  defeat  of  this  great  undertaking 
Genseric  was  enabled  with  impunity  to  continue  his  devasta- 
tions of  both  the  western  and  eastern  empires.  Anthemius 
then  fought,  though  unsuccessfully,  in  Gaul,  against  Euric, 
the  king  of  the  Visigoths,  who  subdued  the  Roman  cities  in 
Gaul  and  Spain,  which  still  recognized  the  supremacy  of 
Rome. 

12.  In  A.D.  473  the  ambition  of  Ricimer  was  the  cause  of 
a  civil  war  between  him  and  Anthemius,  in  which  the  latter 
lost  his  life  on  the  nth  of  July.  Ricimer  took  Rome  by  as- 
sault, and  on  the  following  day  proclaimed  Olybrius,  a  brother- 
in-law  of  Valentinian  III.,  emperor.  This  civil  war  lasted 
only  three  months,  but  Rome  suffered  most  severely  from 
famine,  epidemics,  conflagrations,  murders,  and  rapine.  On 
the  20th  of  August  of  the  same  year,  Ricimer  died,  and  as 
there  was  no  one  ambitious  enough  to  seek  to  be  invested 
with  the  purple^  .Gundobald^  king  of  the  Buigundians,  caused 
Glycerius,  a  brave  general,  to  be  proclaimed  emperor  at 
Ravenna,  a.d.  473.  The  court  of  Constantinople,  however, 
not  recognizing  him,  conferred  the  dignity  upon  Julius  Nepos 
a  prince  of  Dalmatia,  who,  in  the  month  of  May  a.d.  474,  took      j 
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his  lival  prisoner,  and  made  him  bishop  of  Salona ;  bat  he  n 
his  turn  was  dethroned,  in  a.d.  475,  by  Orestes,  who  revolted 
in  Gaul,  whither  he  had  been  sent  to  settle  a  peace  with  the 
Visigoths.  Nepos  fled  into  Dalmatia,  and  Orestes  by  the 
votes  of  the  soldiers  conferred  the  imperial  dignity  upon  his 
son  Romulus,  who  on  account  of  his  youth  was  sumamed 
Augustulus. 

13.  The  numerous  bodies  of  German  mercenaries  and 
allies  in  Italy,  among  whom  Heruli,  Rugii,  Scyrri,  Turdlingi, 
and  Goths  are  mentioned,  were  commanded  by  Odoacer,  a 
chief  of  the  Scyrri,  and  a  man  distinguished  both  for  bodily 
strength  and  intelligence.  When  Romulus  Augustulus  was 
proclaimed  emperor,  the  soldiers  demanded  as  a  reward  for 
their  services  that  a  third  of  the  land  in  Italy  should  be  as- 
signed to  them  as  their  property.  As  Orestes,  who  spoke 
in  the  name  of  his  son,  refused  to  grant  their  request,  all  the 
German  troops  in  Italy  assembled  under  the  banners  of  Odoa- 
cer ;  they  besieged  Orestes  in  the  strong  fortress  of  Pavia, 
and  having  made  him  their  prisoner,  put  him  to  death,  on  the 
28th  of  August,  A.D.  476,  at  Placentia.  Ravenna  also  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  and  the  helpless  Romulus 
Augustulus,  whose  life  Odoacer  spared  on  account  of  his  youth, 
resigned  his  dignity  of  his  own  accord.  Hereupon  Odoacer, 
accepting  the  title  of  king  of  Italy,  offered  to  him  by  his 
soldiers,  though  he  did  not  use  it  among  the  Romans,  for 
whom  it  was  not  suited,  sent  an  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
Constantinople,  intimating  that  Rome  no  longer  required  an 
emperor,  and  demanding  for  himself  the  title  of  patrician  and 
prefect  of  the  diocese  of  Italy. 

14.  Thus  ended  the  Roman  empire  of  the  West.  Augus- 
tulus received  a  handsome  annuity  and  withdrew  to  an  estate 
in  Campania,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  quiet 
retirement.  AH  Italy  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Grerman  sol- 
diers, and  Odoacer  reigned  for  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  dur- 
ing which  the  unfortunate  country  gradually  recovered  from  its 
previous  sufferings.  But  in  a.d.  489  the  kingdom  of  Odoacer 
was  conquered  by  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  who  in 
A.D.   500  was  recognized  by  the  emperor  of  the  East  and 
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entered  Rome  in  triumph.  The  eastern  empire,  where  Mar- 
danus  had  been  succeeded  by  Leo  I.  (a.d.  457-474)  and  2eno 
(a.d.  474-491),  continued  its  existence  for  nearly  a  thousand 
years  longer,  but  its  history  is  that  of  a  corrupt  and  contemp- 
tible court,  in  which  only  a  few  noble  characters  shine  forth 
among  the  crowd  of  imbecile  voluptuaries  and  tyrants. 

15.  During  the  last  hundred  years  the  state  of  the  .vest 
and  south  of  Europe,  if  we  except  Greece,  had  gradually  be- 
come quite  different  from  what  is  generally  understood  by  the 
name  ancient,  for  paganism  had  given  way  to  Christianity, 
and  Rome  had  ceased  to  be  mistress  of  the  world.  We  can- 
not describe  the  changes  which  had  been  wrought  in  that  part 
of  Europe  better  than  by  saying  that  is  had  been  Christianized 
and  Germanised.  The  countries  which  Rome  had  ruled  over 
during  the  previous  five  hundred  years,  and  even  Italy  itself, 
had  been  invaded  and  conquered  by  barbarians  of  the  Teu- 
tonic race,  who  established  in  Britain,  Gaul,  Spain,  the  south 
of  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  north  of  Africa,  new  and  inde- 
pendent kingdoms,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  an  entirely  new 
state  of  things.  Those  countries  which  had  experienced  all 
the  blessings  and  all  the  curses  of  Roman  civilization,  and 
had  sunk  with  the  empire  into  vice  and  wretchedness,  were 
violently  shaken  and  ravaged  by  the  conquering  barbarians, 
who  in  many  instances  destroyed  almost  every  vestige  of  the 
ancient  civilization.  But  they  could  not  destroy  every  thing, 
for  it  is  a  law  of  history  that,  wherever  a  barbarous  nation  con- 
quers a  civilized  people  and  rules  over  it,  the  barbarians 
gradually  adopt  the  civilization  of  the  conquered,  and  become 
absorbed  by  them.  Hence  the  Teutonic  tribes  in  Gaul,  Spain, 
and  Italy  soon  became  Romanized,  adopting  the  language, 
customs,  and  laws  of  the  conquered  people ;  hence  even  at 
the  present  day  these  countries  form  the  links  which  connect 
our  modem  civilization  with  that  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
their  languages  still  are  living  monuments  of  the  dominion  of 
Rome.  But  the  infusion  of  Teutonic  blood  into  the  demoral- 
ized and  effete  populations  of  south-western  Europe  was  the 
beginning  of  their  regeneration.  This  process  was  a  slow  one 
during  the  first  thousand  years,  and  could  n  >t  be  otherwise^    t 
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80  long  as  the  sptritaal  tyranny  exercised  by  the  papoKf  oter 
all  Christendom  kept  the  human  mind  in  bondage.  But  ever 
since  that  bondage  was  broken  in  the  sixteenth  centiirj,  the 
advance  of  civilization  has  been  prodigious,  and  has  at  die 
present  day  reached  a  point  which  in  many  respects  is  mnch 
superior  to  that  of  any  country  in  tiie  ancient  world.  We 
should,  however,  learn  modesty  from  the  reflection  that,  with 
the  example  of  the  ancients  before  it,  so  many  centuries  hare 
been  spent  before  modern  Europe  reached  the  point  at  wfakh 
it  could  stand  any  comparison  with  the  wonderful  dvilization 
attained  by  many  ol  the  ancient  nalions  flflNxre  than  two  dKH- 
aand  years  ^go. 
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UiDdah. 
Jotham. 


Heaeklah. 


B.O. 

976-966 

966-064 

NadAb. 

964-831 

Baaaha. 

981-980 

Blah. 

930 

Zlmrl. 

9«M»19 

Omri.    SamailAtaOk 

91»«97 

Ahab. 

897-886 

Ahaalah. 

80lt«83 

Joram. 

B83^B6 

Jeho. 

866^839 

83»423 

Jehoaah. 

82»-782 

Jeroboam. 

78M71 
771 

Interrelm. 
7JU\harlah7 

770 

Shallom. 

770-760 

Henahem. 

760 

Interrelgn. 

769-767 

PekalahT 

767-738 

Pokah. 

788-729 

Interrelgn. 

729-720 

HoeheaT 

720 

aublect  to  the  ABsyrlaoa 
onttl  B.o.  688. 

Amon. 

Joalah. 

Jeoahaa. 

Jeholaklm. 

Jehoiachln. 

Zedekiah. 

Jemaalem  taken  bj  Nebneh- 
adneiaar.  Bnd  of  the  king- 
dom of  Jndah,  which  re- 
malna  anbleot  to  Aaayrla 
nntU  B.0, 688. 


*  l%eae  two  datea  have  been  adopted  becanae  they  are  the  moat  generally  re- 
ealTed  by  BngUah  wrltera.  It  mnat,  nowever,  be  obflerred  that,  aocordlng  to  the 
8«mtaagint,  the  Creation  Is  referred  to  b.o.  6608,  and  the  Deluge  to  b.o.  32i6.  Tha 
date  of  the  Creation  la,  In  faot,  carried  back  by  some  as  f ar  aa  B.a  6964,  while 
othera  bring  It  down  to  B.0. 8616b    See  Enqfclop,  BrUanmioa,  article  Ckronologif 
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088 


688^382 

520 


277 

170 

166 

162 

102.143 

i4ft-136 

ia6-107 

106 

20&-78 


69 


6841 

41-3 

5or4 

▲.D. 

»m 

88 
70 


600 

200 
200 


1400 


626 
327 
260 


B.a 
1230 
1000 
640 
829 
266 
181 
100 

226 


B.a 
1280 
71S 
169^06 


Ojnu,  after  oonqneiliig  Babjkm,  allowB  Um  Jewa  to  ntan  to  1 

oountry. 
All  Palesttne  sabjeot  to  P«nl«. 
Boildlnff  uf  the  second  Temple. 
Alexander  the  Great  St  Jeruaalem,  to  whom  Palettliia  Is  eabjoet  onlll 

his  deaUi  in  b.o.  323. 
Palestine  f abject  to  Syria,  and  from  801  to  208  to  the  klngi  or  BgfpL 
Origin  of  the  Septoaelnt. 

Jerusalem  taken,  ana  its  temple  poUnted  bj  Anttoohna  FpiphtM 
Jndas  Maceahnvs  frees  Jndaa  from  Uia  fljBank 
Death  of  JndM  Haoeabsaa 
Jonathan. 
Simon. 

John  Hyroanns. 

Aristobulos,  son  of  HTroanna,  astutea  the  title  of  king. 
Alexander  JannsBos. 

Sueen  Alexandra* 
yrcanus  II. 
Aristobulos  II.    Dispnte  between  Ailatobolaa  Bid  Hjnamm  daaldai  If 

Pompey  in  favor  of  the  latter. 
Hyrcanus  II.  restored. 
Herod  the  Great 
Birth  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Pontius  Pilate,  goTemor  of  Jndaa. 

Jesus  Chiist  erUcifled. 

SlegOf  capture,  and  dettmctlOB  of  Jtriitol— ■ 


CHINA. 


Han.  the  flxit  hlstorieal  dyiiABl^. 

Confucius  (Kong-fu-tse).  Chinese  philosopher  ai  

Destruction  of  Cnineae  literature  in  the  reign  of  Shl-hoaiic4L 
Deaith  of  Shi-hoang^,  and  restoration  of  tttontore. 


IKDIA. 

Beginning  of  the  histortoal  period.    Origin  of  the  moal 

the  Vedas. 
OriglA  of  Buddhism. 
Alexander  the  Great  tn  India. 
Kins  Apoca  nromietee  Buddhism,  whtoh  is  intreduoad 

Tibet,  Chiiia»  and  otbar  parts. 

King  Vilrramaditya,  patron  of  Utarature. 


also  Into  CtarlaB* 


JRAJSOJLS  NATIOMB. 

The  Assyrian  Ninus  inTSdes  Bactria. 

Zoroaster,  the  founder  of  the  religion  of  Ught. 

Crrus  subdues  Bactria. 

Alexander  the  Great  oonqoars  Baetria. 

Bactria,  an  independent  kingdom  under  AntloohTis  Tbanik 

King  Bneratidas  extends  the  Baotrian  empire. 

Overthrow  of  the  Baotrian  kingdom  by  the  Scythians. 

Bactria  beeomes  a  prorinoe  of  the  Persian  empire  of  i 

0MSDIi.. 

Media  becomes  subiect  to  Assyria. 
The  Modes  throw  on  the  yoke  of  Assyria. 
Deioces,  king  of  Media,  built  Bchatana,  hlsoapltaL 
Phraortas  perlshea  Ib  a  nav  against  Assvria 
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605 


64tf 
038 
631 
V622 
626 


Bl-486 
616 
607 
600 


487 
166466 

484 
480 
479 

466 

466426 
460466 

460 

426 

426 

4M406 

412 

408 

40fr%9 

400 

806-394 

86^^38 

360 

860^7 

88a^36 

886^1 

334 

838 

881 


129C 

770 
740 
720 
712 
•75426 
806 


747 
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OyAzaiw  fTtttlj  aKtendAlili  «iiiplx«> 

Cjmxmrm  dastroys  NlnoTeh. 

AatjMgfiB,   The  MediAB  empire  OTerthrown  by  fhA 


GyniB,  foander  of  Uie  Penlaii  monarohy. 

Groesos,  king  of  Lydia,  conquered  by  Cynii. 

Gyrus  conoueis  Babylon. 

Gyrus  ie  killed  in  a  war  agalnat  the  Maangete. 

Camli^see  sucoeeda  Gyrua. 

Gambyeee  conquers  Egypt 

Smerdia  revolta,  and  maintains  himaelf  on  the  throne  of  Pentofor  aevHi 

montha. 
Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  is  chosen  king  of  Persia. 
An  insurrection  of  Babylon  is  quelled.    Zopyrus. 
Unsuccessful  expedition  against  the  Scythlana  in  Eoxope* 
Rerolt  of  the  lonians. 

The  Persians  are  again  maaten  of  all  Asia  Minor. 
Mardoniua'a  invaaion  of  Europe  faila. 
The  Persians  defeated  at  Harathon. 
Insurrection  of  Egypt. 
Xerxes. 

The  Egyptian  insurrection  quelled. 

Xerxes  inyadea  Sniope,  but  la  defeated  as  ftrtftmiainm  and  Salamia. 
His  general  Mardonius  defeated  at  PlBlMa,awdan  the  aame  day  thePe^ 

nana  defeated  at  Myeale. 
Artabanus  reigna  only  seven  moatha, 
Artaxerxes  I.  (Longimanus). 
Bevolt  of  Egypt  under  Inama. 
Berolt  of  Egypt  under  Amyrtnua. 
Xerxes  II.  reigns  only  two  montha. 
Sogdianus  reigns  seyen  months. 
Darius  II.  (Nothns). 

A  treaty  between  Sparta  and  Persia  eonelnded. 
Gyrua  the  youn^r  in  Aaia  Minor  aupporta  Spartik 
Artaxerxes  II.  (Mnemon). 

Insurrection  and  defeat  of  the  king's  brother  Ornia* 
AKesllauB  carries  on  the  war  acainst  Peraia  in  Alia. 
Ociiaa.    Bagoas,  the  ail-powenul  eunaoh. 
Phcpnicia  reyolts. 
Revolt  of  Egypt  under  Nectanebna. 
Arses. 

Darius  m.  (Godomannua). 

The  Persians  defeated  by  Alexander  on  the  QianloiiA. 
Battle  of  laaua. 
Battle  of  Gaugamela,  and  end  of  the  Persian  emplra. 

AaSTKIA. 

Ninus,  the  founder  of  the  Assyrian  empire  and  of  yinaveii,  saeoeadad  by 

Semlramis  and  Ninyaa. 
Phul  makes  conquests  in  western  Asia. 
Tifflath-Pileser  continues  the  eonqueets. 
Salmaiiiuwar  takes  Samaria. 

Sennacherib  penetrates  into  Egypt,  but  la  unsnoeeasful. 
Ausarhaddon.    In  his  reign  the  Assyrian  empire  begins  to  deoUne. 
SardanapaluB.    Under  him  Nineveh  is  taken  and  destroyed  by  Gya~ 

and  Assyria  becomes  a  provinee  of  the  Median  emplra. 

BABYIX)NIA. 

The  earliest  date  to  which  native  traditions  aaoend. 

Nabonasear  shakes  off  the  yoke  of  Assyria,  to  wkieh  Babylonia  had  been 

aubiect  for  more  than  600  years. 
Nabopojaaaar  aaaiats  Gyaxarea  against  Aiayzla. 
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088 

n6 


780 
UOO 
814 


040 


1300 

716 

716478 


817-060 


660-046 
046 


1600-1326 

I8M-1183 

712 
700-670 
670417 

617-601 

608 

604 

601-696 

000^70 

07O426 
626 
487 
484 

ie(M60 
450 

800-347 


806 

886-247 

283 
947-222 


800-181 
193 


Nelmelitdnanftr,  wm  of  KalwpolMMur,  a  «<Mt  oon« 

Jews  eaptlYe  to  Babylon.    After  him  tEe  empin  deom. 
Under  iti  lut  king  Nabonedns,  BaHyykm  la  eonquered  liy  Cjrm, 
BoTolt  of  Babylon     Zopyma. 

PHOSNIOIA. 

PhflBnicia  snbdned  by  the  AMrrian 


Oadee,  a  colony  of  iTre,  founded  in  Spain. 
Carthage,  a  tjolonT  of  Tro,  foondei"  "^  ' '-' 
Tm  b^eged  by  NebncnadnezBar. 


Pnoanicia  labmiti  to  Persia. 

Tyre  taken  and  deftn^ed  by  Alexander  the  OxmA* 

LYDL4.  I 

Agron,  flnt  king  of  the  Heraoleid  dynasty. 

Candaales,  the  lut  kins  of  that  dynasty,  nrardered. 

Gygee,  flnt  king  of  the  ICermnad  dynas^,  eonqners  Mysla,  Colpphoi^ 

andMagnena. 
Ardys.    The  Cimmerians  and  Treres  OTernin  Asia  Minor. 
Badyattes. 
Alyattes  expels  the  Clmmexlans  and  Treresy  and  extends  his  klngdooi 

to  the  river  Hslys. 
CroBSUs,  a  mild  and  benefloent  roler. 
CrGBSos  conquered  and  taken  prisoner  by  Cymi. 

EGYPT. 

Menes,  the  mythical  founder  of  the  kingdom. 

Period  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  the  first  that  can  be  rearded  as  his- 
torical.   Rameses  the  Great.    Esrvpt  at  the  height  of  Its  power. 

Period  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty.  £gypt  still  prosperous,  out  after 
wards  declines. 

Sennacherib  Inrades  Egypt. 

Pericd  of  the  dodecarohy. 

PsammetichuB  oTcrthrows  the  dodecarohy,  and  becomes  sole  king  of 
Egypt. 

Neoho.    CironmnaTiffatlon  of  Africa. 

Necbo  conquers  the  Jews,  and  takes  Jerusalem. 

Kecho  defeated  by  Nebucnadneazar  at  Ciroesinm. 

Psammis. 

Apries  conquers  PhcBnlcia  and  Cyprus,  but  is  defeated  by  tiM  Oy^ 
neans. 

Amasis.    Egsrpt  is  Tcry  prosperous. 

Psammenitus.    Egypt  is  conquered  by  Cambyaes. 

First  insurrection  against  Penia. 

Xerxes  quells  the  insurrection. 

Second  reyolt  of  Egypt  under  Inarus. 

Revolt  under  Amyrtous. 

The  last  reyolt,  under  Neotanebus. 

Egypt  is  conquered  by  Alexander  the  Great. 

Ptolemy  Soter,  the  son  of  Lagus. 

Ptolemy  assumes  the  title  of  king.  Under  him  SSgypt  was  a  grettk  mil- 
itary and  maritime  state.    The  Museum. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus  bestows  all  his  care  on  the  internal  admlniati*- 
tion.    Egypt  very  powerful.    Manetho.    The  Septuagint. 

Death  of  Ptolemy  Soter. 

Ptolemy  Eurgetes  makes  great  conquests  In  Asia,  but  they  are  not 
lasanj. 

Ptolemy  Philopator.    The  Egyptian  empire  begins  to  decline. 


Ptolemy  Epiphanes  succeeds  at  the  age  of  flrOf  and  many  of  his  pos- 

sesuons  are  snatched  from  him  by  Syria  and  Macedonia. 
Ptoleu^  marries  a  Syrian  princess,  wTiereby  the  disputes  are  m^ 
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m-i4i 

146-117 

U7-81 

96 
81-80 
8(M$1 

61-«> 

80 


MOO-ldOO 

UM-1184 

13S0 

uw 

1068 


884 
776 
702 
746 
74M24 
73S 
784 

ns 

708 


6S8 
697 


624 
«98«2 
612 
604 
600 
087 


694 
082 
973-062 
070 
660 
608 
060 
648 
636 

627 
822 
614 
StO 
610 
008 

684 

001 
188 

499 


Ptolemy Phnomatnr ■Miwrti the thioiM m ma tnfll    R«^nMedl» 

his  mother  Cleopatra  until  her  deaths  b.c.  tm    Egypt  w  almost 

wholly  <lopeii4eBt  on  Borne. 
Ptolemy  Eurgetes  or  Phyfloon,  is  ntd  to  have  been  a  pofU  of  Arl*^ 

tarehna :  wasa moat  erael tyrant. 
Ptolemy  Soier  or  Lathyras.    Oreat  oonfudon  in  Bgypl    (Ptolemy 

Alexander,  Cleopatra). 
Cyrene  becomoB  a  Roman  proTinoe. 
Ptolemy  Alexander. 
Ptolemy  Dionyans  or  Anletes,  learM  behind  four  ehlldieoii  one  of 

whom  ia  the  celebrated  Cle<^>atra. 
Cleopatra  at  first  rules  with  her  brother  Ptolsmy,  and,  after  serezfll 

▼ieinitadeSf  alone. 
Egypt  becomes  a  fiomaa  proTliMe. 

COUBBCB: 

The  herole  age  of  Greeotw 

The  war  against  Troy. 

Establishment  of  the  iEolian  oolonies  in  Askk 

Conqaest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Doriaaa. 

Medon,  first  Archon  for  life  at  Athena. 

Th»  age  ci  Homer  and  Hesiod. 

Lyourgus»  the  Spartan  lawgiver. 

Commencement  of  the  era  of  the 

Decennial  archons  at  Athenai 

Rhegium  in  Italy  founded. 

The  first  Messenian  war. 

Maxes  in  Sicily  founded  by  ThoooleB. 

Syracuse,  a  Corinthian  eofeny,  founded  by  ArehiMk 

Sybaria  in  Italy  founded. 

Tarentum  founded  by  Laeonlans  under  PhalanUiuai 

Gela  in  Sicily  founded  by  Cretans  and  Rhodiaaa. 

The  seeond  Messenian  war. 

FiiBt  annual  archons  at  Athens^ 

Byzantium  founded  by  Megarians. 

Cyrene  receiyes  additional  eolonlsta  froM  Ofooea^  aid  ehanfti  Iti 

oonatttation. 
Selinus  in  Sicily  founded. 
Draco's  legislation  at  Athens. 
War  between  Lydiaand  Miletus. 
Cylon's  conspiracy  at  Athens. 
Solon  recovers  Salamis  for  Athsnai 
Massilia  founded  by  Phocnans. 
Megaoles  and  his  partisans  banished  fnm  A12k«B8. 
The  CzisB«an  oi  first  Sacred  War. 
Solon,  as  archon,  reforms  the  oonstitntioii  of  AthoM* 
A^pigentum  founded. 
Solon  trayels  in  yarlous  countries. 
Pythagoras  the  philosopher. 
PlsistratuB  becomes  tyrant  of  Athens. 
Solon  dies,  and  Plslstratus  is  expelled. 
Phercydes  of  Syros,  first  Greek  prose  writer. 
Plsistratus  finally  established  as  tyrant. 
Xenophanes  emigrates  from  Colophon  to  Elea,  and  founds  Hie  Eleatlo 

s<mool  of  phifosophy. 
PisLstratus  dies. 

Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  murdered  at  Sardea. 
Conspiracy  of  Harmodtusand  Arlstogeiton  against  the  PisistratldB. 
Expulsion  of  the  Pisistratids.    Consdtutional  reforms  by  Clelsthenea. 
Sybarls  destroyed  by  the  Crotoniats. 
Cleisthenes  returns  to  Athens.    War  between  Athens  and  Sparta  and 

her  allies. 
The  Crotoniats  rise  agahnst  the  aristocracy  and  the  Pythagonsans. 
Aristagoras  of  Miletus  falls  in  his  undertaking  against  Maxos. 
RoToH  of  the  lonianB  to  Asia  Minor. 
Sardes  burnt. 
Miletus  taken  by  the  Persians.  _ 
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B.O. 
488 
40S 

490 
488 
480 

480 
479 
478 
477 
477-101 
476 
471 

468 
406 
466 
464 
464^06 
463 
461 


407 

406 
400 

404 

408 
400 
449 
448 

447 
440 


448 
440 

480 
484 
433 
432 

481 

430 


128 
427 

426 

4SS 

424 

428 
422 
421 

420 
418 

417 
416 


Oomptote  ittMncatloii  of  tha  AiUtie  Qreoki. 

The  Penian  Hardoniiu  InTtdM  Europe. 

Second  Inyasion  of  Etfrope  by  the  Pen!aiia»  and  battle  of  Mintlioii. 

Aitotidee  exiled  by  oetnelexKL 

Xerxee  invadee  Europe.    Battlei  of  ThermopyliB,  ArtemWum,  and  8 


The  Greeks  in  Sicily  gain  a  great  Tictory  OTer  the  Garthaglaianli 

Battles  of  Plataoa  and  Mycale. 

Athens  rebuilt,  and  its  harbors  fortified. 

The  Qreek  fleet  conquers  Cyprus  and  Byzantium. 

Period  of  the  supremacy  of  Athens. 

Cimou  conquers  Elon  and  Soyros. 

Conviction  and  death  of  Pausanias,  and  flight  of  lliemistoelei  lo^pliiiii^ 

and  afterwards  to  Peisia* 
Death  of  Aristides. 
Naxos  conquered  by  the  Athenians. 
Clmon  defeats  the  Peislans  on  tho  Eurymedon. 
Revolt  of  Thasos.    Pericles  enters  on  public  life. 
The  third  Messenian  war,  in  consequence  of  an  earthquake. 
Cimon  subdues  Thasos. 
Cimon  is  exiled. 
Revolt  of  Inarus  In  Egypt,  who  is  supported  by  the  Athanianai  but 

fails. 
War  between  Athens  and  the  Corinthians  with  their  allies.    The  Ath#- 

nlans  defeated  at  Tanscra. 
Myronides  defeats  the  Thebans  at  (Enophvta. 
The  Athenians  jgain  possession  of  Naupacina. 
Murder  of  Ephialtes,  the  friend  of  Pericles. 
Cimon  recalled  from  exile. 

A  truce  of  five  years  concluded  between  Athens  and  Sparta. 
Death  of  Cimon  at  Citlum,  In  Cyprus. 
War  between  the  Delphians  and  Phodans,  the  former  being  snppoited 

by  Sparta,  the  latter  by  Athens. 
Battle  of  Coroneia,  in  which  Tolmides  the  Athenian  is  defeated. 
Revolt  of  Eubcea  and  Megara.    A  truce  for  thirty  years  eoneluded  be- 
tween Athens  and  Sparta. 
Administration  of  Pericles. 

The  colony  of  Thurli  founded  in  Italy  by  Athenians  and  other  Qraaka. 
Revolt  of  Samos.    Sophocles  one  of  the  generals.    Samos  is  redueedand 

Byxantium  conquered. 
War  between  Corinth  and  Corcyra  about  Epidamnna. 
The  Corinthians  defeated  in  a  naval  action. 
Alliance  between  Athens  and  Corcyra. 
Battle  of  Sybota.    Beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
The  Thebans  attack  Platsese.    The  Spartans  invade  Attica,  and  the 

Athenians  retaliate. 
Second  invasion  of  Attica,  which  is  visited  by  the  plague.    Surrender  o< 

the  revolted  Potidea. 
Death  of  Pericles.    Siege  of  Platna. 
Third  invasion  of  Attica.    Revolt  of  Lesbos. 
Fourth  invasion  of  Attica.    Lesbos  reduced  by  Paohes.    Gleon  the  dem- 

agoRue. 
The  Athenians  are  successful  In  Bowtla,  Looris,  iBtoUa,  Sielly,  and 

Italy. 
Fifth  invasion  of  Attica.    Pylos  taken  and  fortified  by  the  Athenlana. 

Cleon  takes  Sphacteria  and  the  Spartans  in  the  island. 
Kicias  takes  Cy  thera.    General  peace  in  Sicily.    Brasidas  at  Megara  and 

in  Thrace.    The  Aiheiuaiis  defeated  at  Dellon. 
Truce  for  one  year. 

Death  of  Brasidas,  and  Cleon  at  AmphipoUa. 
Peace  of  Nidas  concluded  for  fifty  years.    Oifensive  and  defenslTe  aUl 

ance  between  Athens  and  Spa-ta.    Arslve  oonfederaoy. 
Alliance  between  Argoe  and  Atnei^s.    Aldbiades. 
War  between  Sparta  and  Argoe.    Battle  of  Mantineia,  In  wbieh  Hm 

Spartans  are  victorious.    Alliance  between  Sparta  and  Argoa. 
The  alliance  broken,  and  war  renewed. 
Alciblades  at  Argoa.    Conquest  of  Melot.    BgeeU  In  SloUy  aoUoIti  tte 

aid  of  the  Athenians. 
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The  great  SlelUan  ezpeditioiL   HntUallmi  of  flie  Hermn.   Aldbladaf 

recalled. 
Siege  of  Sjrraoiuei  whleh  it  relieyed  by  Qyllppiu. 
The  Spartans  establleh  themaelTee  at  Deoelea  in  Attioa.  Feaifal  defeat 

of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily. 
Aldblades  with  the  Spartan  fleet,  on  the  coast  of  Alia. 
Oligarohy  established  at  Athens,  bnt  overthrown  In  the  same  year.  Bat- 
tles of  Gynoflsema  and  Abydos. 
Aldbiades  defeats  the  Lacedaemonians  in  Asia. 
The  Athenians  conquer  Byzantlom. 
Aldbiades  returns  to  Athens.    Lysander  oommands  the  Spartan  fleet 

Cvms,  the  younger,  sui  lorts  Sparta. 
The  Athenians  defeated  a    Motion.  Aldbiades  withdraws  to  Chooon^ 

SOB,  and  is  succeeded  b>  Gonon. 
Battle  of  ArginusflB.    Misfortune  of  the  Athenian  generals. 
Battle  of  JEgospotoml,  in  which  the  Athenians  are  defeated  by  Lysaa- 

der.    Siege  and  surrender  of  Athens. 
Lvsander  enters  Athens.    The  Thirty  Tyrants. 
Thrasybnlus  delivers  Athens  from  the  tyrumy  of  the  Ililrty.  Bestor** 

tion  of  the  constitution. 
Gyrus,  the  younger,  assisted  by  Greeks,  revolts  against  ArtaxarzM. 

Battle  01  Gnnaxa. 
Dercyllidas,  the  Spartan,  canles  on  war  in  Asia  against  Persia. 
Socrates  condemned  to  death. 
War  between  Sparta  and  £lis. 
Agesilaus  becomes  king  of  Sparta. 
Gonspiracy  of  Ginadon  at  Sparta. 

Agesilaus  takes  the  command  la  Asia  %rainst  the  Persians. 
Agesilaus  defeats  the  Persians.    A  coalitiou  formed  in  Greeoe  againit 

Sparta.    Lysander  killed  at  Hallartes. 
The  Corinthian  or  Boeotian  war. 
Agesilaus  recalled  from  Asia.    Defeats  the  Boeotian  confederates  at 

Goroneia. 
Massacre  at  Gorintfa.    Rebuilding  of  the  walls  of  Athens  by  Omon 
Agesilaus  repulsed  by  Iphicrates. 
Antalddas  negotiates  with  Persia  for  a  peace. 
Death  of  Thrmsybulus. 
Iphicrates  defeats  the  Spartans  at  Abydos. 
The  Spartann  take  JSgina  and  harass  Attica* 
The  peace  of  Antalcidas  concluded. 
Manttiieia  destroyed  by  the  Spartans. 
The  Olynthian  war. 

Thebes  seized  by  the  Spartan  Phosbidas.    Pelopidas  escapes  to  Athens. 
Olynthus  is  compelled  to  surrender  to  the  Sparuma.  Pelopidas  liberates 

Thebes. 
The  Theban  war.    The  Spartans  Invade  Bosotla. 
The  invasion  of  Boeotia  repeated. 
The  Spartans  compelled  to  retreat  from  Bceotia. 
The  Spartans  defeated  at  Orchomenos. 
Peace  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  but  not  of  long  duration. 
The  Spartans  are  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Gorcvra* 
Battle  of  Leuctra,  in  which  the  Spartans  are  totally  defeated. 
Jason  of  PhersB  assassinated. 
First  invasion  of  Peloponnesus  by  Epamlnondas.    Bestoration  of  Me» 

senia. 
Second  Invasion  of  Peloponnesus.    Pelopidas  taken  prisoner  by  Alex* 

ander  of  Pherss. 
Tlie  Arcadians  defeated  by  the  Spartans. 
Third  invasion  of  Peloponnesus. 
War  between  Arcadia  and  Elis. 
Pelopidas  is  killed  in  Theasaly,  but  Alexander  of  Pheras  foonas  an  altt> 

ance  with  Thebes. 
Fourth  invasion  of  Peloponnesus.    Battle  of  BCantineU.     Death  ol 

Epaminondas. 
A  general  peace  concluded.    Death  of  Agesilaus. 
Amphipolis  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  Olynthians. 
Accession  of  Philip  of  Macedonia. 
Social  war  between  Athens  and  her  allies,  at  the  dose  of  ifUdli^AlbeDi 

loses  most  of  her  allies.  _.^  byCoOglc 
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SAored  w»r  ftnloit  the  Phoeiftna. 

Defeat  of  therhocians  at  Neon.    War  of  Sparta  amlnft  MeaalopulM. 

Olvnthoe  allies  Itwlf  with  Athena.  ^i^— -.—• 

The  Phodant  compel  Philip  to  retam  to  Macedonia.    FInt  "PbOippiAci 

Demosthenes. 
The  Phociaiis  carry  on  the  war  In  BoBotta. 
Olyntlios  and  other  Thracian  towns  are  taken  by  Philip. 
The  Boeotians  defeated  by  the  Phocians  at  Coroneia.    Bat  tlie  Phoeiana 

submit,  and  their  towns  are  destroyed. 
Philip  continues  his  conquests. 
Athens  resolves  upon  war  against  PhlUr . 

Phodon  obliges  lilm  to  r^se  the  siese  of  Perlnthoa  and  Bysantlain. 
War  against  Amphissa.    Battle  of  Gharoneia. 
Confess  of  Qreek  states  at  Corinth,  and  Philip  appointed  oonunandsi^ 

in-chief  against  Persia. 
Murder  of  Philip,  and  accession  of  Alexander. 
Rise  of  the  Greeks  against  Macedonia.    Destruction  of  Thebes. 
Alexander  sets  out  for  Asia. 
AgiSy  king  of  Sparta,  forms  a  confederaoy  against  Macedonia.  Memnoa 

of  Rhodes  dies. 
Agis  defeated  by  Antipater  near  Megalopolis. 
Atexandor  orders  the  exiles  to  be  recalled  in  the  Tariona  parta  of  Onaec. 

Harpalus  in  Greece.    Demosthenes  exiled. 
Alexander  dies  at  Babylon.    Fresh  revolt  of  Athens. 
Battle  of  Crannon.    Surrender  of  Athens.    Death  of  DemoatliaiMaL 
Polysperchon  proclaims  the  independence  of  Greece. 
Administration  of  Athens  by  Demetrius  Phalereus. 
Athens  submits  to  Cassander.    Death  of  Phodon. 
lliebes  rebuilt  by  command  of  Cassander. 
Greece  declared  free  bv  Antigen  us  and  Ptolemy. 
Ptolemv  makes  himself  master  of  several  parts  of  Greece. 
General  peace :  the  independence  of  Greece  guaranteed. 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  becomes  master  of  Athens. 
Demetrius  returns  to  Greece  against  Cassander,  who  had  i 

upon  Athena. 

Demetrius,  after  the  battle  of  Ipaus,  is  refused  admission  into  Atliena. 
Athens,  besieged  by  Demetrius,  surrenders  to  him. 
Athens  recovers  her  freedom  durinff  the  brief  reign  of  j^rrhna.    D«nio> 

chares  returns  from  exile,  and  undertakes  the  aunlnistzatlQii  of 

Athens. 
Begiimlngs  of  the  Adusan  league.    Celts  in  Greece. 
The  Celts  routed  at  Delphi 
Extension  of  the  Achasan  league. 

Athens  besieged,  and  obliged  to  surrender  to  Antigonua  QonatM. 
Flourishing  period  of  the  Aohiean  league.    Aratus  strategoa. 
Aeis  IV.,  kinff  of  Sparta,  attempts  reforma. 
The  Macedonlau  ffarrison  driven  from  AcrocorinthiiB. 
Agis  lY.  murdered. 

C^menes  III.  and  his  reforms  at  Sparta. 
Athens  freed  from  the  Macedonian  garrison. 
Aratus  strategus  for  the  eleventh  time.    Cleomenea  at  war  wItt  Um 

Achnan  league. 
The  Achfleans  seek  the  aid  of  Macedonia  against  Sparta. 
Antlgonus  Doson  in  Peloponnesus. 
Cleomenes  takes  Megalopolis,  and  Invades  Argolis. 
Battle  of  Sellasia.     The  Spartans  utterly  defeated,  and  Sparta  taken. 

CleoraeneH  flees  to  Egypt. 
Cleomenes  kills  himself.    Lycurgus  aole  king  of  Sparta. 
Social  war  between  the  Achaoan  and  iEtolian  leagues. 
Philip  V.  invades  i£tolla,  and  the  ^tolians  invade  Achala. 
I'hllip  defeats  Lycurgus. 
Philip's  attention  being  drawn  to  Italy,  he  condudea  peace  wltii  liid 

^tolians. 
Aratus  poisoned  by  order  of  Philip. 
The  ^tollans  conclude  a  treaty  with  Rome.   Death  of  Lyourgaa.   MMk 

anldas,  tyrant  of  Sparta. 
The  JEtolians  defeated  by  Philip.    Phllopounen. 
PhUoptBmen  defeats  Madianldas  at  Mantineia. 
The  ^toliana  are  obliged  to  make  peace  with  PliiUp, 
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▲MoalxiTadedbyPliUipyWhloh  litheoaiiMof  tiieBaoond  lUofdMlra 

wftr  with  Rome. 
Battle  of  CynoscephahB. 

Flaminlnos  proolaimB  the  Independence  of  Qreeee. 
Nabit.  tyrant  of  Sparta,  is  compelled  to  submit  to  a  peaoe  dletated  by 

Flamininns. 
War  between  Nabis  and  the  AchMUis. 
Nabis  defeated  by  PhilopcBmen,  and  killed  by  the  JBtoliana.  Hie  Adueaa 

leaLgae  embraces  all Teloponnesus.    Hie  JBtolians  inylte  AntioohiUt 

king  of  Syria. 
The  JEtoliana  and  Antiochns  defeated  at  ThermopylA. 
A  trace  of  six  months  between  the  JEtollans  and  Romans. 
War  recommenced,  and  the  iEtoUan  confederacy  broken  np. 
War  between  Sparta  and  the  AchsBans.    Sparta  oonquered,  and  its  ta^ 

cieut  constitution  abolished  by  Phllopoemen. 
Messenia  rerolts  from  the  Adhean  league.    Phllopcdmen  put  to  death. 
Sparta  recovered  by  the  Achiean  league. 
Battle  of  Pydna.    End  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia. 
One  thousand  Achaean  hoetages,  mcluding  Polybius,  sent  to  Italy. 
Athenian  ambassadors  at  Rome. 
Return  of  the  surviving  Achean  hostages  from  Italy. 
The  AchsBans  declare  war  against  Rome.    Their  strategoi  Oritolani  per* 

ishes  sf ter  two  defeats. 
Battle  of  Leucopetra.    Corinth  destroyed  by  Mummius.    The  AduMn 

confederacy  broken  up.    Greece  subject  to  Rome. 
Athens  bedeged,  taken,  and  plundered  by  SuDa. 

MACEDONIA. 

Oaranus,  the  alleged  founder  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty. 

Arohelaus,  the  first  great  king. 

Orestes,  a  minor,  under  the  guardianship  of  ACropus,  who  uBurpi  tlia 

throne,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son. 
Pausanius  assassinated  by  Amyntas. 
Amyntas  II.  leaves  behind  hun  three  sons,  Alejjmder,  Penlicoas,  and 

Alexander  is  murdered  by  a  usurper,  Ptolemy  Alorites. 

Ptolemy  Alorites,  the  usurper,  is  assassinated  by  Perdiccas. 

Perdiccas,  is  killed  in  a  war  aeainst  the  Illyrians. 

Philip  III.,  sou  of  Amyntas  It.,  and  father  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Philip  is  successful  against  the  Illyrians,  and  interferes  with  the  Greek 

towns  in  Thrace. 
Birth  of  Alexander.    Philip  interf  eies  in  the  affairs  of  Thei 
Philip  takes  part  in  the  Sacred  War  a^ninst  the  Phodans ;  but  I 

pulsed  at  ThermopylsB,  returns  to  Macedonia. 
PhiUp  attacks  Olynthos. 

Olynthos  and  other  Thradan  towns  are  conquered. 
Philip  concludes  peace  with  Athens, 
Philip  makes  conquests  in  lUyricum  and  Ihraoe. 
Philin  besieges  Perinthos  and  Byzantium. 
Is  obliged  by  Phocian  to  raise  the  siege. 
War  against  Amphissa,  in  which  Philip  is  made  oommander4n-chief  by 

the  Amphicttons.    Battle  of  Charoneia.    Peaoe  with  Athens  ana 

Thebes. 
Philip  assasdnated  at  iBgen. 
Alexander  the  Great. 
Expedition  against  the  Triballi.  Gets,  and  lUryans.    Revolt  of  Greek 

states.    Destruction  of  Thebes. 
Alexander  sets  out  for  Asia.    Battle  on  the  Granicus. 
Battle  of  Issus. 
Alexander  tskes  Tyre.    Egypt  submits  to  him,  and  he  plana  the  baildlBg 

of  Alexandria. 
Battle  of  Gaugamela. 

Alexander  takes  Ecbatana.    Darius  murdered. 
Alexander  marches  across  the  Paropamiani,  and  tha  riT«E9  Ckii9  and 

Jaxartee.    He  marries  Boxana. 
Alexander  in  India.    Defeat  of  Porua. 
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Alenmdw  ratnms  throiu^  ih»  Qedroeltti  desert. 

fleet,  Bails  from  the  Indtifl  to  the  Peraian  gulf. 
Alexander  in  Persia  assumes  the  customs  of  eastern  despots. 
Mutiny  among  Alexander's  troops.     Philotas  pat  to  doath 

at  Babylon  plans  new  conquests. 
Alexander  dies  at  Babylon.    His  empire  divided. 

Laraiaii  war,  in  which  the  Qreeks  are  compelled  to  submit  to  AntlMter. 
Perdiccas,  regent  of  the  empire,  murdered,  and  the  empire  dlstribated 

anew. 
Death  of  Antipater:  is  succeeded  bv  Polysperohon. 
Gassander,  Antipater's  son,  causes  Olympias  to  be  put  to  death,  she  hav- 
ing murdered  ArrliidsBus  and  Eurydice  in  B.O.  917. 
Grateras,  taken  prisoner  by  Antigonus,  dies  in  a  dungeon. 
War  of  Ptolemy,  Seleuous,  Lysiinachus,  and  Csisander,  against  AntlgiH 

nuB. 
Gassander  at  first  regent,  then  king  of  Macedonia. 
Seleacus  establishes  himself  in  the  East.    Era  of  the  Seleuetdas. 
Murder  of  Roxana  and  her  son  Alexander  by  Gassander.    Qeneral  peaos 

among  the  successors  of  Alexander. 
Murder  of  Barsine  and  lier  eon  Heracles. 
Gassander  comes  to  terms  with  Ptolemy. 
Ptolemy  defeated  in  Gyprus.    Antigonus  and  his  son  Demetrius  msusm 

the  title  of  king,  and  their  example  is  followed  by  the  others. 
Battle  of  Ipsus.    Macedonia,  Thrace,  Syria,  and  Egypt  recognised  as  !»• 

dependent  kingdoms. 
Philip  IV.    Glvil  war  in  Macedonia. 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  usurps  the  throne. 
Demetrius  dethroned  by  Pyrrhus,  who  reigns  oyer  Maoedonia  for  Wfsrmk 

months. 
Lysimachus  expels  Pyrrhus,  and  becomes  king  of  Macedonia. 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  dies  as  a  prisoner  of  Seleaons. 
Lysimtichns  slain  in  battle  against  Seleucns. 
Ptolemy  Geraunus. 
luTaaion  of  Macedonia  by  the  Gelts. 
Antigonus  Gonatus. 
Pyrrhus  again  king  of  Macedonia. 
Antigonus  Gonatus  again  king  of  Macedonia. 
War  against  Athens,  which  in  the  end  surrenders,  and  rsoelTes  » liao^ 

donian  garrison. 
Demetrius  Jl. 

Antigonus  Doson  reigns  as  guardian  of  PhiUp 
Antigonus  Doson,  eaued  to  uie  assistanoeof  il 

enters  Peloponnesus. 
Battle  of  Sellasia.    Antigonus  takes  Bparta. 
Death  of  Antigonus  Doson. 
Philip  V. 
Social  war  in  Greece,  In  which  Philip  supports  the  Aehssans  I 

iGtolians. 

Philip  concludes  a  treaty  with  Hannibal  against  Borne. 
First  war  with  Rome  carelessly  conducted. 
Peace  between  Philip  and  the  Atolians. 
Second  war  with  Rome. 

Philip  defeated  by  Flamininns  in  the  battle  of  Oynosoephals. 
Peace  between  Rome  and  Macedonia  latifled,  and  Greece  declared  tnm» 
Perseus,  last  kins  of  Macedonia. 
Tliird  war  with  Rome. 

Battle  of  Pydna,  in  which  Perseus  is  defeated  br  L.  iBmlllus  Paulas. 
Andriscus,  a  pretender  under  the  name  of  PhiUp,  raises  faimseAf  to  At 

throne  of  Macedonia. 
Andriscus  defeated  by  G»oilius  MeteUus.    Maeedonia  a  Bomaii  pcor> 

ince. 


,  the  son  ^lf  ] 

ke  AohMms  against  Spartai 


SYRIA. 

Seleueus  Kieator,  founder  of  the  Syrian  empire, 

machia. 
State  of  Galatia  formed. 
Anttoohus  Soter  is  killed  In  a  battle  against  the  Oelti  In 
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AntloolMii  Hmoi.    War  aniiiat  Ejgnilt.    Is  murdered  bj  hie  wife. 
Foundation  of  the  Parfhfikn  empire  oy  Anacee.    Bactiia  also  makee  it 

•elf  Independent. 
Seleucus  CalUnlcus.    A  part  of  hii  kinsdom  oonqnered  by  Ptolemy 

Energetes  of  Egypt.    War  agalnat  h&  brother  Antioohiu  Hteraz, 

who  to  defeated?   SeleucuB  dies  in  oonsequenoe  of  a  fall. 
Seleuooa  Genmnue,  an  imbecile  raler»  murdered  by  hJs  own  offloen. 
Antioehus  III.,  the  Great. 
Antiochoa  to  defeated  at  Gasa,  and  PhoBnicia  and  Palestine  are  eedee  % 

Egypt. 
The  nanrper  Achaua  defeated. 
Wars  with  Parthia  and  Baotoia,  the  independenee  of  which  to  finally 

reoognixed. 
Antioehus  crosses  OTsr  into  Europe,  and  conquers  the  Thradan  01n» 

aoneaos. 
Hannibal  «>es  to  Antioehus. 

Antioehus  invades  Greece  by  the  desire  of  the  JStolians. 
Antioehus.  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Thermopyls,  quits  Europe. 
Antioehus  defeated  by  the  Scipios  in  the  battle  of  Magnesia.    All  Alia 

west  of  Mount  Taurus  to  lost,  and  the  power  of  Syrm  broken. 
Seleucus  Philopator.    The  decay  of  the  empire  continues. 
Antioehus  Epiphanes  to  forced  by  the  Romans  to  abandon  Egypi. 
Antioehus  Eupator. 
I>emetrius  Soter. 
Alexander  Bala. 

I>emetriu8  Kicator  (Antioehus  Trypho). 
AntiochuB  Sidetes  (Demetrius  Nicator,  again). 
Seleucus  V. 

Antioehus  Grvpus  (Antioehus  Cysicenus). 
Seleucus  VI.  (Antioehus  Euaebes,  Philip,  DemeMus  BasBras,  Aattodmi 

Epiphanes,  Antioehus  Dionysus). 
Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia. 
Antioehus  Aniatieus. 
Syria  becomes  a  Roman  proTince. 

GABTHAGE  AND  SKHLT. 

Foundation  of  Garthaffe. 

Syracuse  founded  by  tne  Corinthian  Arohias. 

Malchus  oonqueis  part  of  Sicily,  but  is  unsuccessful  against  SaidinlA. 

Treaty  of  Commerce  between  Carthage  and  Rome.    Sarrltnia  a  Oartluh 
glnian  proyince. 

The  Carthaginians  defeated  at  Himera  by  the  Greeks. 

Renewed  attempts  of  the  Carthaginians  upon  Sicily. 

Renewal  of  the  commercial  treafy  between  Rome  and  Carthage. 

Second  renewal  of  the  ancient  commercial  treaty  with  Rome. 

Defensive  allianoe  between  Rome  and  Carthage. 

Dionysius  the  elder,  tyrant  of  Syracuse.     The  war  with  Carthage  to  re- 
newed, and  Carthage  is  In  the  end  succenful. 

Dionysius  the  younger  is  hard  pressed  by  the  Carthaginians  towards  tiM 
end  of  his  rule. 

Timoleon  checks  the  Carthaginians.   After  him  Syracuse  an  oligarchy, 
until  the  time  of  Agathoeles. 

Agathocles,  tyrant  of  Syracuse. 

The  Cai-tbaglnians  besiege  Syracuse,  while  Agathocles  attacks  Carthage, 

Agathoeles Invites  Ophelias  of  Cyrene  to  Join  him  against  (Tarthage. 

The  Mamertlnes  take  possession  of  Messene. 

Pyrrhus  arrives  in  Sicily  to  asstot  the  Greeks  against  the  Garthaglnlaiii 
and  Mamertlnes. 

Hiero  elected  general  by  the  Syracusans. 

Hlero  obtains  the  title  of  king. 

The  Mamertlnes  ally  themsefves  with  the  Romana. 

First  war  of  Carthage  against  Rome. 

Hiero  concludes  peace  with  Rome. 

Sicily,  evacuated  by  the  Carthaginians,  beooaMS  tiM  flal  BflBa.ft  prar 
ince. 

War  of  Carthage  against  her  revolted  meroenailei^ 

Oarthage  loses  SartUnia  and  Coxtlea.  ^  j 
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Hm&ow  tftflft  In  Spftin, 

HasdralMi]  is  aMaaslnated  In  SiMdn,  and  ■sMMded  by  the  great  Hannli 

bal. 
Hannibal  besleflee  and  deatroyB  Sagontnai. 
Second  war  of  Gartbace  against  Rome. 
Deatb  of  Ulero,  wbo  m  sncceeded  by  Hlenmymnfl. 
Murder  of  Hleronymue,  after  which  Hlppooratee  and  Bpleydei  Join  the 

Cartbacinians. 
Gaptnre  of  Syracase  by  M.  Marcelhie.    The  eastern  portion  of  Stolly  also 

becomes  part  of  the  Boman  proTlnce. 
Death  of  Hannibal. 

Third  and  last  war  between  Carthage  and  Bmne. 
Carthage  taken  and  destroyed.    Its  territory  a  BoaBan  prortnDSk 
First  serrlle  war  in  Sicily. 
Second  servile  war  in  Sicily. 

BOMXi 

Foundation  of  Rome. 

Romalas.    Political  fnstltntlons. 

Numa  Pompillna    Reltgioas  Institutions. 

Tullus  Hoetilius.    War  against  Alba.    The  Horatll  and  Cnrlatii.   AOa 

Longa  destroyed.    Be^irlnninffB  of  the  plebs. 
Ancus  Marcius.    Formation  of  the  plebeian  order  by  the  eonq^nest  of  tte 

Latins.    Ostia  built. 
Tarquinius  Prisons  attempts  reforme,  but  Is  thwarted. 
Servius  Tulllus.    Organization  of  the  plebs,  and  reforms  of  the  eonat^ 

tion. 
Taimdnlos  Sapeibas. 
Establishment  of  the  repnblic.     First  eonsula.    Conq^baoy  at  Roma. 

War  with  Porsenna. 
War  against  the  Sabines. 
War  with  the  lAtlns. 
T.  LarcluB,  first  dictator. 

Battle  of  Lake  Regillus,  in  which  the  Latins  are  defeated. 
Death  of  Tarquinius  Superbus.    Tnsarreetion  of  the  plebe. 
Secession  of  tne  plebs  to  the  Mona  Saeer. 
Appointment  of  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs.    The  .SdUes.    Leagoe  ef  Bp. 

Cassius  with  the  Latins. 
Corlolairas  stirs  up  the  Yolseians  against  Rome. 
Lsarae  of  Sp^  Cassl«s  with  the  Hemicans.    First  attesftpt  at  an  i 

Sp.  Caseins  pat  to  death,  and  his  agnutan  law  Is  i 

Defeat  of  the  Fabti  on  the  Cremera. 

Tlie  tribune  Oenncius  nrardered. 

The  tribune  Pnbltlius  Volero  carries  several  laws  to  proteet  the  sAeba. 

The  tribune  C.  Terentfllus  Aisa  demands  a  revision  of  the  laws. 

The  dictator  L.  Qafaictius  Gindnnatus  defeats  the  iSEqnians. 

The  number  of  tribanea  of  the  plebs  is  tnereased  to  ten. 

Hie  bin  of  Terentnivs  Area  Is  at  length  oanled. 

The  first  decemvirate. 

The  second  decemvirate.    Laws  of  tiie  Twelve  l^Mee. 

Secession  of  the  plebs  to  the  M<ms  Swmt.    Deposition  of  the  deeeoivlili 

Laws  of  Valerius  and  Horatlns. 
The  tribune  Canulelus  carries  a  law  establlsfaing  the  ef^mmhkvm  betweaa 

patricians  and  plebeians. 
Institution  of  the  censorship. 
Famine  at  Roase.    Sp.  Msellus  assists  the  poor. 
Sp.  Mielius  murdered  by  Servlllus  Ahala. 
The  first  military  tribunes  Instead  of  consuls. 
Fidense  destroyed. 

Capture  of  VeH  by  Camtlhis  after  a  siege  of  ten  years. 
CarolUus  goes  into  exile.    The  Oauls  besiege  Clnsinm. 
Battle  of  the  AUla.    Rome  taken  and  destrojred  by  the  QmaBm^ 
M.  MaaHus  CapHoIlnns  condemned  to  death. 
The  Pomptlne  district  assigned  to  tbe  plebeians. 
C.  Licinius  Stolo  and  L»  Ssfxtlns  bring  forward  their  rogations^ 
The  Licinian  rogations  are  passed  aftor  a  straggle  of  nsrly  ten  ! 
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L.  Sextins,  the  flnt  plebeian  oonsiiL    Fint  apf  olntiiMnt  of  a  | 

T.  Manllns  Torquatus  defeats  a  gigantic  Oaal  on  the  AlMa. 

Tlie  flnt  plebeian  dictator,  C.  Maroius  Rutilua. 

The  first  plebeian  censor. 

M.  Yaleruui  Gomis  slays  a  Oallle  chief  by  the  aid  of  a  1 

First  war  against  the  Samnites. 

War  against  the  Latins*    Self-sacrifloe  of  P.  Dedna. 

The  laws  of  Q.  Publilius  Philo. 

Final  subjugation  of  Latium. 

The  first  plebeian  prsstor. 

Foundation  of  the  colony  of  FregellsB. 

Second  war  against  the  Samnltea. 

Laceria  in  Apulia  conquered  by  the  Romani. 

Defeat  of  the  Romans  at  Gaudlum.  Af terwarda  they  gain  Mrenl  vic- 
tories. 

War  declared  against  Rome  by  the  Etruscans. 

Great  success  ox  the  Romans  against  Samnium. 

The  Appian  road  made. 

War  with  the  Etruscans  breaks  out. 

The  dictator  L.  Papirlus  Cursor  defeats  the  Samnltea. 

The  Etruscan  towns  conclude  peace. 

The  Samnltes  defeated  in  all  directions.  Subjugation  of  the  Hernl- 
cans. 

The  Samnltes,  defeated  at  BoTlanum»sue  for  peace.  The  iBqulans  rise, 
but  are  completely  crushed. 

The  colleses  of  augurs  and  pontifib  thrown  open  to  the  plebeians  by  tlie 
'^     'ilia    ' 


Ogu 
Third  w 


.uliilan  law. 

war  against  the  Samnltes.    The  Etruscans  and  Umbrlans  also  rise 

again. 
The  Romans  recover  all  Lucanla.    Victory  of  the  Romans  at  Sentlnnm 

in  Umbria.    Deoius  Mua. 
The  Samnltes  totally  defeated ;  their  commander  Pontius  taken. 
Samnium,  and  soon  after  Etrurla  and  Umbria,  recognise  the  supramaej 

of  Rome. 
War  against  the  Gauls.    Subjugation  of  the  Senonee  and  BoiL 
The  Romans  relieve  Thuril,  wmeh  is  besieged  by  the  Luoaniana. 
Pyrrhns,  king  of  Eplrus,  lands  in  Italy. 
The  Romans  defeated  by  Pyrrhua  near  Heradeia. 
The  Romans  again  defeated  by  Pyrrhus  at  Asculum. 
Truce  between  the  Romaiis  and  Pyrrhus,  who  goes  to  Slelly. 
Pyrrhus  returns  to  Italy. 

Pyrrhus,  defeated  at  Beneventum,  abandons  Italy. 
Embassy  of  Ptolemy  Philadeldins  to  Rome. 
All  southern  Italy  submits  to  Rome, 
Rhegium  also  is  recovered  bv  the  Romans. 
Fourth  and  last  war  against  the  Samnltes,  lasti  only  6ne  year. 
The  Romans  ally  themselves  with  the  Mamertinee  of  Meisene.    Peaoa 

with  Hiero. 
The  first  Punlo  war. 

Agrlgentum  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Romans. 
G.  DuiliuB  defeats  the  Garthaglnlans  off  Mylas. 
Atilius  Calatiiius  carries  on  the  war  in  Sicily. 
The  Carthaginians  defeated  off  Eonomus  Sy  M.  AtUlua  RegiiliiB»  who 

sails  with  his  fleet  to  Africa. 
Success  of  Regulus  in  Africa,  but  he  is  afterwards  defeated  by  Xanthlp- 

Sus  and  taken  prisoner.    Wreck  of  the  Roman  fleet  on  the  coast  of 
icily. 
A  new  fleet  is  equipped  and  Panoimus  taken. 
The  Roman  fleet  sails  to  Africa,  but  is  wrecked  on  its  return. 
The  Carthaginians  defeated  near  Panormus.    Regulus  sent  as  smbam* 

dor  to  Rome.    Siege  of  Lilybieum. 
Defeat  of  Applus  Claudius  by  land  and  sea. 
Hamilcar  undertakes  the  command  of  the  Carthaginians. 
The  Romans  build  a  new  fleet. 
G.  Lutatius  Catulus  defeats  the  Carthaginians  off  the  fltgatea  Inaulsa 

Peace  with  Carthage.    Sicily  the  flrst  Roman  province. 
Sardinia  and  Corsica  are  taken  from  Carthage. 
War  agi^nst  the  Illyrian  pirates.    Agrarian  law  of  0*  Flaminloa.    Dea'Ji 

of  Hamilcar  in  Spain  :  he  is  succeeded  by  Hasdrubal.      f^  r^f^ri]o 
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900-181 
198 
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196 
192 
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183 

181-179 
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168 

166 

161 

149 

149-146 

148 

148-140 

147-146 

146 

ltt-133 
141 

140 
139 
137 


tM-132 
133 


181-130 
126 
123 


Peace  with  the  niyrtani. 

The  OftolB  invade  RtrarUt. 

The  QaulB  defoatedin  the  battle  of  Telamon. 

Reduotion  of  the  Boii. 

G.  FlamlniuB  conquers  the  InsabrianB. 

M.  Claudias  Marcelloe,  In  the  battle  of  Clastidliiiii,  bring!  IbeGallle  mi 

to  a  cloee.    Cremona  and  Plaoentia  foanded. 
ABsaflHlnation  of  Hasdrubal,  who  is  succeeded  by  Hannibal. 
Second  war  against  the  Illyrians,  who  are  oonqvered  by  L.  .AmlUvB  Paa> 

lus.    Capture  of  Saguntum. 
The  second  Punic  or  the  Hannibalian  war. 
The  Romans  defeated  on  the  Tioinus  and  the  Trebia.    On.  Comellvt 

Scipio  ffoes  to  Spain. 
Defeat  of  tiie  Romans  on  Lake  Traaimenns. 
The  Romans  defeated  at  Caunse. 
Losses  of  Hannibal  at  Nola  and  Beneyentnm.    Syracuse  reroltB  from 

Rome.    Treaty  of  Hannibal  with  Philip  of  Macedonia. 
First  war  against  Macedonia. 

Siege  and  capture  of  Syracuse  by  M.  Claudius  Maroellus. 
The  two  Scipios  slain  in  battle  in  Spain. 

The  Romans  conquer  Capua.    P.  Cornelius  Scipio  goes  to  Spain. 
Scipio  takes  Carthago  Nova  in  Spain. 

Tarentum  recovered  by  the  Itomans.    Hasdrubal  defeated  at  Bssonla. 
Hasdrubal  goes  to  It~ly,  but  is  defeated  and  slain  on  the  Metaums. 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio.  consul,  goes  to  Sicily. 
Scipio  crosses  over  into  Africa* 
Syphax  taken  prisoner. 

ifannibal.  recalled  to  Africa,  is  defeated  In  the  battle  of  Zama. 
Peace  with  Carthage  ratlflea  at  Rome. 
Second  war  against  Macedonia. 
War  against  uie  Ligurians,  Insubrians,  and  Boians. 
T.  Ouinctiue  Flamlninus  undertakes  the  war  against  Macedonia. 
Philip  defeated  in  the  battle  of  CynoeoephalsB.    Peaoe  between  Maeed» 

nia  and  Rome. 
Flamlninus  proclaims  the  independence  of  Greece. 
Antiochns,  invited  hj  the  Atouans,  crosses  over  into  Bniope. 
Antiochus  and  the  ^tolians  defeated  at  Thermopvlss. 
L.  Cornelius  Scipio  crosses  over  into  Asia,  and  defeats  Antioehw  in  the 

battle  of  Magnesia,    Peaoe  oonelnded. 
Peace  with  Antiochns  rattHed  at  Borne. 
Death  of  HannibaL 

War  in  Spain  brought  to  a  elose  by  Tib.  Sempionint  Graoehns. 
Third  ana  last  Macedonian  war. 
Battle  of  Pydna,  in  which  Persons  is  defeated.    One  dhouand  Aehaaaf 

sent  to  Italy. 
Greek  philosophers  expelled  from  Rome. 
The  surviving  Achsans  return  to  Greece. 
Andriscuii,  a  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia. 
The  third  and  last  Punic  war. 

AndriscuB  is  defeated  and  slain  by  Q.  CBclUna  Metellna. 
War  in  Spain.    Viriathns. 
War  against  the  Achieans. 
Destruction  of  Corinth,  and  subjugation  of  Greece.    Oaptnre  and  d»> 

struction  of  Carthage. 
War  against  the  Celtiberians  in  Spain.    Siege  of  Nnmantla. 
Peace  with  Viriathus. 
ViriathuB  murdered  by  hired  assassins. 
The  Gabinian  law,  ordaining  vote  by  ballot  at  the  eleotiong. 
Final  subju^tlon  of  the  Lusitanians.    G.  Hostllins  Mancinns  oonetadw 

peaoe  with  the  Numan tines.    The  Oaoslan  law,  ordaining  vote  by 

ballot  in  the  courts  of  law. 
Servile  war  in  Sicily. 
Numantia  taken  and  destroyed.    Attains  of  Pernunns  dies,  bequeathing 

his  kingdom  to  the  Roman  people.   Tribnneihip  of  Tib.  Sempraniw 

Gracchus:  is  murdered. 
War  against  Aristonicus,  wbo  claimed  the  kingdom  of  1 
First  conquests  of  the  Romans  in  Gaul. 
Ttlbuneship  of  C.  Serapronins  Graechna. 
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Saoond  taritmneahip  of  C.  SempronloB  Qraodms. 

Mvidar  of  G.  Qracchas,  and  clTil  bloodshed  at  Borne. 

Tlie  Cimbri  and  Tentones  begin  their  migration  westward. 

The  Jugurihlne  war. 

Q.  CflBcUiufl  MetelloA  undertakea  the  command  against  Jn^urtiUL    G 

MarinB. 
FiiBt  consulship  of  C.  Marius.  whosncceeds  Metellua  in  Africa. 
Jngnrtha  taken  prisoner  by  L.  Cornelius  Sulla.    Birth  of  Cicero. 
Marius  consul,  and  appointed  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  Cimbri  and 

Teutones. 
The  Cimbri  return  from  Spain,  and  are  Joined  in  Gaul  by  the  Teutones. 

Battle  of  Aquaa  Sextise,  in  which  the  Teutones  are  defeated. 
Second  servile  war  in  Sicily. 
The  Cimbri  defeated  in  the  Campi  Raudll. 
C*  Marius  consul  for  the  sixth  time.  The  seditious  tribune,  L.  Appnleioa 

Satuminus,  and  his  party  besieged  in  the  eapitol,  and  afterwards  put 

to  death. 
The  tribune,  M.  Livius  Drusus,  attempts  to  confer  the  fianchlae  upon  tha 

Italian  allies,  but  Is  murdered. 
The  Social  orMareic  war. 

The  Lex  Julia  confers  the  franchise  on  the  Latins. 
The  Btmseans  and  Umbtlans  obtain  the  franchise.    End  of  the  Soelal 

war. 
Fint  war  against  Mithridatee.    CiTll  war  between  Marius  and  SnllA. 

Marius  flees  to  Africa. 
Marius  returns  to  Rome.    Scenes  of  horror  at  Rome. 
Siege  and  capture  of  Athens  by  Sulla.    Marius  dies  in  hJs  seyenth  ooii- 

sulship. 
Peace  concluded  with  Mithridatee. 

Sulla  returns  to  Italy,  and  is  successful  against  his  opponents. 
Second  war  against  Mithridatee. 
Capture  of  Pneneste.    Young  Marius  kills  himself.    Battle  at  the  Col- 

Une  gate.    Q.  Sertorins  goes  to  Spain.    Sulla  enters  Rome.    Flnt 

proscription.    Sulla  dicUtor.    Political  and  legal  reforms. 
Sulla  lays  down  his  dictatorship,  and  withdraws  to  Puteoli. 
War  against  Sertorius. 

Death  of  Sulla.    Commencement  of  the  war  against  the  pimtst. 
Third  war  against  Mithridatee. 
Sertorius  allies  himself  with  Mithridatee  of  Pontus. 
Servile  war  in  Italy.    Spartacus. 
Lucullus  defeats  Mithrfdates. 
Murder  of  Sertorius  at  Osca. 
The  slaves  defeated  by  M.  Lldnlus  Crassus. 
Cn.  Pompey  consul.    The  political  reforms  of  Sulla  aboUsbed. 
Lucullus  defeats  Tigranes  and  Mithridatee  at  Tlgranoeerta. 
Cn.  Pompey  undertakes  the  war  against  the  pirates.     Lueollao  le- 

ealleci. 
Cn.  Pompey  obtidns  the  command  against  Mithridatee. 
Cn.  Pompey  pursues  Mithridatee  into  Albania  and  Iberia.     J.  CsBsar  If 

curule  ledile,  and  puts  himself  at  the  head  of  the  popular  party. 
Mithridates,  being  conspired  against  by  his  own  son,  takes  poison.   Coa> 

sulship  of  Cicero.    Catallnarian  conspiracy. 
Cn.  Pompey  returns  to  Italy. 
CflBsar  as  propraetor  in  Spain.    P.  Clodios. 
J.  CiBsar  consul. 

P.  Clodius  tribune.    Cicero  g)es  into  exile.    Cnsar  proceeds  to  Oaul. 
Cicero  recalled. 
Cnsar  receives  the  administration  of  Gaul  for  five  years  more.    He 

crosses  the  Rhine,  and  invades  Britain. 
CiBsar  invades  Britain  a  second  time.    Death  of  Julia,  CsBsar**  |an|^tar. 
CiBsar  again  crosses  the  Rhine.    Crassus  defeated  In  Syria. 
General  insurrection  in  Gaul.    Fall  of  Aleaia.    Pompey  for  a  time  sole 

consul. 
Gsaaar  returns  to  dsalplne  Gaul.    Claudius  Maroellus  proposes  measues 

against  C»sar. 
Cnsar  is  called  upon  to  disband  his  army. 
CsBSar  crosses  the  Rubicon.  Pompey  ami  his  party  flee  fkom  Italy.  Osbobt 

in  Spain.    On  his  return  he  is  made  dictator. 
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Cnaar  oonial.    Battle  of  PhftnaluB. 

Gasftr  defeatB  Pham«oM  of  Pontos  :  eroMes  OT«r  Into  Africa. 

Battle  of  Thapaus,  in  which  the  Pompeiana  in  Africa  aia  dafaatad, 

Cesar  reforma  the  calendar,  and  goes  to  Spain  againat  the  aona  ol 

Pompej. 
Battle  of  Munda  :  the  Pompeiana  defeated. 
Caoaar  murdered. 
War  of  Mutina.     The  triumvirate  between  OctaTanlna,  Antony,  and 

Lepldua.    Proeoription.    Death  of  Cicero. 
Battles  of  PhiUppi. 
War  of  Perusia. 

Capture  and  destruction  of  Peruala.    War  with  the  Parthlana  bagina. 
Peace  of  Misenum  with  Sext.  Pompelus. 
War  against  Sext.  Pompelus. 
Sext.  Pompelus  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Myl».    Lepidna  depoiad*    Aa- 

tony  sustains  nreat  loss  against  the  Parthlana. 
Antony  conquers  Armenia,  and  girea  it  to  Cleopatra. 
War  declared  againat  the  queen  of  Egypt. 
Battle  of  Actium. 
Death  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
Octavianus  returns  to  Rome. 
Octaylanus  leeeivea  the  title  of  Angoatua  and  Impantor.    DlTliiOB«C 

the  proTinoea.    Augustua  goea  to  Spain. 
War  against  the  Alpine  tribes. 
Augustus  returns  from  Spain. 
Augustus  obtains  the  tribunician  power  for  life. 
The  Parthlana  send  back  the  Roman  standarda. 
The  Cantabri  finally  subdued  by  Agrippa. 
Augustus  in  Qaul,  to  protect  ita  eastern  frontier!. 
Death  of  Lepidus  and  Agrippa. 
Drusus  has  the  command  against  the  Germana. 
Tiberius  succeeds  Druaus  against  the  Qermana. 
Domitlus  Ahenobarbns  takea  the  command  against  11m  < 
Birth  of  Jeana  Christ. 

Tiberius  reaomes  the  war  againat  the  Germans. 

Western  Germany  a  Roman  proyince. 

War  against  the  revolted  DalmatiaBa  and  Pannonlant. 

Defeat  of  Varua. 

Death  of  AugustnS' 

Reign  of  Tiberius. 

Revolt  of  the  legions  in  Germany  and  Pannonla. 

Gtormanlcua  recalled  from  Germany. 

Germanicus  dies  In  Syria. 

Alius  Selanus  guidea  the  counsels  of  Tiberius. 

The  castra  oratoria  established  near  Rome.    Dnuras»  MMl  aC  ' 

poisoned. 
Tiberius  withdraws  to  Capress. 
Execution  of  Alius  Seianua. 
Crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Tiberius  murdered  by  suffocation* 
Reign  of  Califfula. 

A  conspiracy  formed  against  Caligula. 
Caligula  murdered. 
Reign  of  Claudius. 

Commencement  of  permanent  conqneets  In  Britain. 
Successful  war  against  the  Parthians. 
The  south-eastern  part  of  Britain  a  Roman  proTlnoe. 
Relffn  of  Nero. 

Corbulo  drives  the  Parthians  from  Armenia. 
Insurrection  in  Britain  under  Boadicea. 
Nero  banishes  Octavia.    Burrus  put  to  death. 
Great  fire  at  Rome. 

Seneca,  the  philosopher,  and  Lucan,  the  poet,  pat  to  i 
Tiridates  recognized  as  king  of  Armenia. 
Nero  goes  to  Greece.    Insurrection  of  the  Jews.    Vespaalan  i 

the  Mar  af^alnstthem. 
Servius  Gal  ba  is  murdered.  ^-^  y 
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69 

mm 

70 

71 

74 

n-«6 

T»«l 
79 

60 
61^86 
83 
61 
86 
90 

6»>117 

100 

103 

104-106 

114 

115 

117-138 

118 

120-131 
18M36 
138-161 

leiriso 

162 
166 
167 
169 
176 

178 
iaO-192 
180 
183 
184 
180 
1S6 
198 

108-211 
194 
197 
198 
208 

810 

SU-212 

212 

S18-2I7 

213 

214 

216 

S17-218 


231 
288 

234 


Il> 


Salviua  Otho,  d«tMted  at  B^ditoemn,  klUs  UmMlL 

VitelUm  ta  miuderBd  In  the  piiBtorijui  eunp. 

VflspMian.    The  ilege  of  Jenualem  Ib  left  to  Tltas. 

Vespasian  arrlTes  at  Rome.    Capture  and  deetrnctloii  of  Jerasalen. 

Burrectlon  of  Claudius  ClTilis  aud  the  Batayi. 
PelUlus  Cerealla,  eoTenior  of  Britain,  la  aooorapanied  by  Aciloola. 
Philosophers  expelled  from  Borne. 
Agricola  soTemor  of  Britain. 
Rolgn  of  Titus. 
First  recorded  eruption  of  VesuTins,  and  deetnictioa  of  : 

Pompeii,  and  StabiiB. 
Oreat  fire  at  Rome.    Completion  of  tha  Goloflseom. 
Beign  of  I>omitian. 

Domitian  undertakes  ai^  expedition  against  the  GhattL 
Atfrioola  defeats  the  Caledonians  under  Oalgaooa. 
The  Dadans  make  war  a^dnat  tha  Romana. 
Domitian  purchases  peace  of  the  Dadans. 
Reign  of  Nerya. 
Reign  of  Trajan. 

Trajan  sets  oat  against  the  Dadans. 
Peace  with  the  Dadans. 
Second  Daeian  war,  at  the  end  of  which  Daote  beoooMi 

ince. 

War  against  the  ParthlatiS. 
Armenia  a  Roman  province. 

Rdffn  of  Hadrian ;  ne  makes  the  Knphratae  tha  boundary  in  the  eait 
Hadrian  rotums  to  iiome  from  the  East.    War  against  uie  SanaatlaES. 

A  conspiracy  against  him  suppressed. 
Hadrian  trarels  tluough  the  proTinces  of  the  empire. 
War  against  the  Jews. 

Reign  of  Antoninus  Pius.    Peace  throughout  the  empire. 
Relgii  of  M.  Aurelius. 

L.  Varus  goes  to  the  East  against  the  Parthians. 
Peace  concluded  with  the  Partliians. 
War  against  the  Maroomanni  and  Qnadi. 
Death  of  L.  Verua. 
Peace  with  the  Maroomanni  concluded.     Bevolt  of  AvldlH  OiMliM  In 

the  East. 
Renewal  of  the  war  agslnst  the  MaroomannL 
Reign  of  Commodus. 

Commodus  purchases  peace  of  the  Maroomanni. 
Conspiracy  asainst  Commodus,  headed  by  tiis  sister  lincilla. 
War  against  the  Caledonians  terminated. 
Perennis  recalled  from  Britain  and  put  to  death. 
Reign  of  Pertinaz  lasts  only  three  months. 
Reign  of  Didlus  Julianua.     Pnichaaea  the  impeilal  dignity,  bat  nIgH 

only  two  montiis. 
Reign  of  Sentimius  ScTerus. 

Pescennius  Niger,  who  had  been  proclaimed  in  Syria,  is  defeated. 
The  rebel  Clodius  Alblnus  defeated  in  Qaul. 
Severus  carries  on  a  successful  war  against  the  Parttiiana. 
ScTems  goes  to  Britain,  which   had  been  inyadad  hf  the  Otlado- 


The  wall  between  the  Tyne  and  Solway  completed. 

Reign  of  Caracalla  and  Geta. 

Geta  murdered  by  Caracalla. 

Caracalla  reigns  alone. 

Caracalla  Tislts  Gaul. 

He  tnyades  Germany,  but  purchases  peace. 

Massacre  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt. 

Reign  of  MacrinuB.    Purchases  peace  of  the  Parthlana. 

Reign  of  Eiagabalus. 

Reign  of  Alexander  Seyerus. 

Foundation  of  the  new  Peislan  empire  of  the  C 

that  of  Parthia. 
Ulpian,  the  jurist,  murdered  by  the  soldlara. 
Alexander  Severus  makes  war  upon  the  Persiana. 
He  returns  to  Rome,  and  triumpha. 
He  proceeds  to  Gktul,  to  protect  it  i 
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238 
288 

t88-2M 
241 

f«4-219 
248 

M0-261 
260 

262 
263 

168468 


M^268 
261 
262 
264 
267 

268-270 
269 
270 

«r0-276 
272 

272 

284 
276 

276-276 
270 

976  282 

279 

282 

282-283 


aM-d06 
?86 


«7-293 


296 
296 
298 
801 
808 

i06 

806 

806 

90^^37 

807 


Sel^  >f  Maadminiu :  is  iiuooaMfnl  agmlnat  fha  < . 

Ooralan  and  his  ton  proclaimed  emperors  by  the  senate. 
MiolmQS  and  Balblnus  made  emperors  by  the  senate*     Toang  i 

raised  to  the  rank  of  Giesar. 
Beim  of  Gordian  III. 
Gordian  marries  the  aaughter  of  Mislthens,  and  sets  oot  against  Bapot 

I.,  king  of  Persia. 
Beign  of  PhlUppus.    Makes  peace  with  the  Petilana. 
Ludl  SflBcnlares  at  Bome. 
Belgn  of  Deolus. 

The  Goths  cross  the  Danube  and  inrade  Thrace. 
Beign  of  Gallns  Trebonlauua. 

I>eath  of  HostiUanus  by  the  plague,  which  rages  for  fifteen  years. 
JBmillanus  proclaimed  emperor  In  MoBsia,  but  is         "     ^    -- 


murdered  after  a  rslga 
The  barbarians  invade  the  emplra  on 


of  four  monUis. 
Valerian  and  Qallienus  emperors. 

all  sides. 
Successful  war  against  the  Franks. 
Valerian  sets  ouf  against  the  Persians.     Postumus  sets  himself  «p  as 

emperor  in  Gaul. 
Valerian  taken  prisoner  by  the  Persians. 
Gallienus  sole  emperor.    Period  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants. 
Macrianus  assumes  the  purple. 
Anreolufl  proclaimed  in  Bsstia. 

Odeuathus  of  Palmyra  recognised  as  an  independent  soTereign. 
Odenathos  is  slain,  and  succeeded  by  his  wife  Zenobla>     Tetrieus  wli 

himself  up  as  emperor  in  GaiiL 
Claudius  II.,  Bur named  Gothicus,  emperor.    Defeats  the  AlemannL 
Claudius  sets  out  against  the  Geths,  who  are  defeated. 
Claudius  dies  at  Sirmium. 

Beign  of  Aurelian ;  he  concludes  peace  with  the  Goths. 
Aureliaii   proceeds   to   the  East  against  Zenobia,  who  had  InYadad 

Egypt. 
ZenoDla  besieged  at  Palmyra  and  taken  prisoner. 
Tetrieus  in  Gaul  submits  to  AureUan. 
Aurelian  murdered.    Interreign  of  six  months. 
Claudius  Tacitus  emperor :  successful  in  the  Bast. 
AnniuB  Florianas  emperor  for  scarcely  three  months. 
Probus  defeats  the  barbarians  in  Gaul,  and  seonres  the  German  troD* 

tier. 
Probus  reduces  the  Isaurians  and  Blemroyn. 
Probus  murdered  by  his  soldiers  at  Sirmium. 
Carus  emperor. 
Cams  with  his  son  Numerianus  sets  out  against  the  Persians,  but  diet 

at  Ctesiphon.     Numerianus  and  Macrinus  recognised  as  emper* 

ors,  but  the  former  is  murdered  and  the  latter  defeated  by  Dloel*' 

tiau. 
Beign  of  Diocletian  ;  he  assumes  Maximian  as  his  ooUeagae. 
Maximian  defeats  the  Bagaudis  in  Gaul,  and  drives  the  Alemannl  acroas 

the  Rhine.    The  Saxons. 
Carausius  assumes  the  Imperial  dignity  in  Britain. 
Diocletian  at  Kicomedeia  nominates  Constantius,  Chloras,  and  Galerlna 

Caesars.    The  empire  divided  among  the  four  rulexs. 
Carausius  slain  by  Aiectus,  who  maintains  himself  for  a  period  of  three 

years. 
CktleriuB  defeats  the  Carpi. 

ConstantiuB  defeats  Alectus  and  recovers  Britain. 
GalerlUB  compels  the  Persians  to  conclude  peace. 
ConstantiuB  defeats  the  Alemanni. 
The  four  sovereinis  meet  at  Bome  to  devise  means  against  Christlaiiity, 

which  they  attempt  to  suppress. 
Diocletian  abdicates  and  retires  to  Salonss.    Maximian  follows  his  ex 

ample. 
Oonstantius  and  Galerius  succeed  as  emperors,  but  the  fonner  dies  the 

year  after. 
Constantine  assumes  the  rank  of  C»sar  in  Britain. 
Beign  of  Constantine. 
Berems,  one  of  the  Cnsars,  put  to  death  at  Bavenna.    lidaiiia  iniaad  to 

the  impeiial  dignity  Ij  Qaleriua. 
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3U 
813 


813 

814 


326 


884 
837 


840 


8B1 


8B3 
8B4 


860 

8CT 
860 
861 
861-863 
863 


86^^64 

i64-875 

366 
866 
367 
868. 

870 
871 
8Z6 


876 


877 
878 


879 

888 

887 


Death  of  QaleriuB. 

War  between  Maxentliu  and  Gonstaattne.    Hie  former  to  defMted, 

flees,  and  perlshee  in  tlie  Tiber. 
Maziminaa  defeated  at  Adrlanople.    Death  of  Dl)eletlan.    Oonatantlnt 

and  LiciniuB  the  only  earrlTing  sorereigns.    Ediet  In  favor  cf  the 

Christiani. 
War  between  Gonatantlne  and  LIcinliu,  tn  which  tiie  latter,  on  oeing 

defeated,  makes  oonoearione  to  his  oonqneror. 
War  between  Constantine  and  Licinlua,  in  which  the  latter  is  eomplet*> 

ly  defeated,  and  Constantine  remains  sole  emperor. 
The  council  of  Nicea.    Orthodoxy  defined. 
Exteiution  and  fortification  of  Constantinople. 
War  against  the  Goths. 

A  large  body  of  Sarmatians  receive  settlements  in  the  einpire. 
Death  of  Constantine  near  Nicomedeia.    Constantine  II.,  Oonstantiiiib 

and  CoiiBtans,  divide  the  empire. 
Comttantiut  sommencee  war  against  Persia. 
War  between  Constantine  II.  and  ConstaiiSi  in  which  the  former  to  d» 

feated  and  killed.    Constans  sole  emperor  of  the  West. 
Magnentius  assumes  the  purple  at  Autun  in  Qaul.     Death  of  Coi^ 

stans. 
War  between  Magnentius  and  Constantius,  in  which  the  fonner  to  da- 

foated. 
Magnentius  kiito  himself.    Constantius  sole  emperor. 
Oalltts  to  recalled  from  the  East,  and  murdered  at  Pola. 
Silvanua  assumes  the  purple  in  Qaul,  but  to  slain.    Julian  appointed  to 

the  command  in  Gaul. 
Successful  campaign  of  Julian  against  the  (Germans. 
Julian  clean  the  eastern  frontier  of  Gaul  from  enemies. 
Julian  proclaimed  emperor  at  Farto. 
Death  of  Constantius. 
Reign  of  Julian  the  Apostate. 
Julton  attempts  to  have  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  rebuilt.    Sets  out  from 

Antioch  against  the  Persians.    Gains  a  victory  near  Ctesiphon.    Is 


Jovian  emperor.    Concludes  peace  with  the  Persians,  who  recover  their 

lost  provinces. 
Valentinian  emperor.    Associates  hto  brother  Valens  wltii  himself  In 

the  empire. 
War  between  Valens  and  the  usurper  Procoplus. 
The  Alemanni  repulsed  in  Gaul.   Procoplus  defeated  by  Valona. 
Gratlan,  son  of  Valentinian.  declared  Augustus. 
The  Alemanni  again  defeated. 
Peace  conoludeawlth  the  Goths. 
Saxon  irtrates  cut  to  pieces. 
Valentinian  takes  the  field  against  the  Quadt  and  Sarmatians.    Death  of 

Valentinian.     The    Huns  cross  the  Volga,  and  throw  themselves 

upon  the  Goths.    Valentinian  II.  made  Augustus,  though  only  four 

years  old. 
A  portiou  of  the  Goths  are  allowed  by  Valens  to  settle  in  MoBSia  aod 

Thrace. 
The  Goths  rise  against  the  Romans. 
The  Goths  defeat  Valens  with  immense  slaughter  at  Adrlanople.  Death 

of  Valens.    Gratian  defeats  the  Alemanni. 
Gratlan  raises  Theodoslus  I.  to  the  rank  of  Augustus,  who  defeats  th* 

Goths. 
Revolt  of  Maxlmus  In  Britain.    Death  of  Gratlan. 
Maxlmiis  expels  Valentinian  II.  from  Italy. 
Theodoeius  sets  out  against  Maxlmus,  who  to  put  to  death.    Arbogastes 

guardian  of  Valentinian. 
Valentinian  murdered  in  Gaul.     Arbogastes  proclaims  Eugenlos  em- 
peror. 
Theodoslus  defeats  both  Arbogastes  and  Eugenlus  near  Aquileia. 
Death  of  Theodosius  at  Milan.    He  is  succeeded  by  his  sons  Axeadioi 

and  Honorius,  the  former  emperor  of  the  East,  and  t!ie  latter  of  the 

West.  Stllicho,  guardian  of  Honorius,  causes  the  mu*  4ar  of  I 

the  guardian  of  Arcadios. 
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807    StiUdho  sets  out  AgatxiBt  the  OotbSyWlioarodeTMtetliifQfieMe.  BmM 
of  Oildo  In  Africa. 
GUdo  defeated  and  killed. 
402    Alaric  and  his  Qothe  inyade  Italy,  bat  are  indaoed  to  retanu 

Alaric  plonden  the  north  of  Italy.    Battle  of  PoUentla.    Peace  nfSk 
Alaric. 

406  The  Goth  Radagnlaiia  with  a  numeroiit  horde  inrades  Italy;  but  ia  de- 
feated and  Slain  by  Stilloho.    The  Vandals  enter  Gaol. 

407  Bavagee  in  Qmnl  oontinaed.    Gonstantlne  in  Britain  nsorps  the  Imperial 
title,  and  croeses  over  into  Ganl. 

406    Alaric  again   appears    in    Italy.      StiUoho  mordered.     Alarie  lay* 
siege  to  Rome,  which  in  tiie  end  capitnlates.     Death  of  Aro»> 

diUB. 

Alaric  again  appears  before  Borne.     Attains   proclaimed    empeiw 
instead  of  Honorius.    The  Vandals  establish  themselyes  in  Spun. 

410  Alaric  besieges  and  takes  Rome  the  third  time.    Death  of  Alaile. 

411  The  usurper  Ck>nstantine  taken  and  killed. 

412  Joviuos  assumes  the  purple  at  Mayenoe. 
414  Peace  between  Adolphus  and  Honorius. 
416    Adolphus  is  murdered  in  Spain,  and  succeeded  by  WaUia,  the  founder 

of  the  empire  of  the  Visigoths  in  Spain.    The  Baigundians  and 

Franks  become  independent. 
Coustantius  made  Augustus  by  Honorius. 
Death  of  Honorius.    Joannes  assumes  the  purple. 

425  Joannes  is  defeated.    Valentinian  III.  emperor. 

426  The  last  Roman  garrisons  are  withdrawn  from  Britain. 
Bonif adus  invites  the  Vandals  under  their  Idng  Qenserle  to  oonM  to 

Africa. 
480    Bonif  actus  defeated  hj  the  Vandals  at  Hippo. 
432    War  between  Bonifaefus  and  AtTtius. 
483    Restoration  of  A«Uu8. 
436    Peace  with  Genseric,  to  whom  a  part  of  Africa  is  ceded. 

The  Codex  Theodosianus  pnblished. 

Carthage  taken  by  Genseric. 

441  The  Huns  under  Attila  cross  the  Dan\ibe. 

442  New  peace  with  Genseric,  in  which  further  concoisioni  are  made  to 
him. 

447    Attila  invades  Tlirace  and  Thessaly. 

460  Death  of  Theodoslus  TI.,  who  is  suoceeded  by  Maroianus. 

461  Attila  crosses  the  Rhine  and  invades  Gaul.   Battle  of  Chalons,  In  whloh 
the  Huns  are  defeated. 

AttUa  invades  Italy. 

463  Death  of  Attila. 

464  AcStlus  murdered  by  Valentinian. 
466    Valentinian  slain  by  conspirators.    MaximuSjOne  of  them,  assumes  the 

purple,  but  is  killed  by  the  soldiers.    The  Vandals  enter  Rome^ 
which  they  plunder  and   sack.     Avltus  proclaimed  emperor  la 
Gaul. 
466    Avltus  is  obliged  to  abdicate.    Interregnum  of  more  than  a  year.    Blei- 
mer  has  an  the  power  in  his  hands. 
#97-461    Malorian. 

460  Majorian  goes  to  Spain,  Intending  to  erocs  over  into  Africa  against  tlM 
Vandias. 

461  Majorian  deposed  and  put  to  death.    Severus  proclaimed,  but  Rlehnev 
reigns  in  his  name. 

466    Death  of  Sevenis,  after  which  Rldmer  rules  until  467. 
407<472    Anthemius  emperor. 

468    A  great  undertaking  agaiuRt  the  Vandals  fails  through  the  mlsoondnot 

of  Basiliscus. 
472    Civil  war  between  Anthemius  and  Rldmer.    The  former  Is  killed,  and 

Riclmer,  having  captured  Rome,  proclaims  Olybrius  emperor.  DeaUi 

of  Rieimer  and  Olyorins. 
478    Glycerins  proclaimed  emperor. 
474    Julius  NepoB  made  emperor.     Deposes  Glycerins. 
476    NepoB  Is  dethroned  by  Orestes,  who  causes  his  son  Romulus  Angutnloi 

to  be  proclaimed. 
476    Orestes  defeated  and  slain  at  Plaoentia  by  the  Gorman  troops  nndar 

Odoacer.     Romulus  resigns  hJs  dignity.     Odoaoer  king  of  Ilaly« 

End  of  the  Western  Empire.  ^^  t 
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Acte,489. 
Actium,  47S. 
Adls,  406. 
Admetiu,  226. 
Adolphus  687,889. 
Adrianople,  622,  528t68l. 
JBgatlan  iBlands,  408- 
MgesOt  298. 
^fflcoree,  178. 
^gidlns.  648.  644. 
^gina,  188, 207, 216, 281. 
Agion,  324. 
^gospotami,  267. 
^aCmtlina  ^CmlHanup^  6ig^ 
JSneaa,  362. 

.Solian  Colonies,  147, 16B. 
JBoUant,  189,  &c.,  147. 
iEqaiana,  871,  fto.,  881, 889l» 
A<$ropii8,  289. 
JEschlnee,  295,  &o. 
JEBchjluBf  236. 
A^tlus,  640,  &c 
iEtolla,  127. 

JEtoIianB,  818, 824,  827,  fto.,  884. 
AfranioB,  466. 
Agathocles,  821 ;  OI.)  401. 
AgeBilauB,  276,  278,  &o.,  287. 
AgeslpollB,  281. 
AgiatlB,  323. 
Agis  I. ,  247  ;  (H.)  268. 261,  288,  208»  278; 

(HI.)  811 ;  (IV.)  328. 
Agrarian  laws,  371, 436,  fto.,  468ii 
Agricola,  496,  so. 
Agrigentnm,  192, 401, 404. 
4grippa,  474,  477,  470, 482. 
Agrippa  PoatumoA,  482. 
Agrlppina,  484 ;  (IT.)  488, 488l 
Agion,  96. 


^ani,  617, 681. 
Alaric,  636,  fto. 
Alba  Longa,  862, 886.  te. 
Albinos,  ClodloB,  607. 
Alcssus,  198. 
AldbiadM,  268,  &o. 
AlcnuBOn,  176. 

Alom»onid8, 177, 182, 188  18T. 
Alectus,  620. 

Alemanni,  614,  Ac.,  619,  621, 027«  I 
A1«BU.463. 
leoads, 
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Alexander,  203, 218J19;  (H.)  286 ;  (IIL) 

286,  289,  290;  (IV.)  289;  (V.)  298; 

.)  316;  (Til.)  316,  817;  ^* ' 


Alexander  the  Great,  87,  88,  68, 92, 20f, 

298,  fto. 
Alexandria,  806, 806, 841, 475, 609. 
Aliso,  480,  481. 
Allia,  379,  882. 
Alllfie.  388. 
Altai,  19. 
Althsemenes,  191 
Alyattes,  97, 194. 
Ajnasls,  123. 
Ambracia,  296, 
Ambrose,  684. 

Ammianns  MaroelUnoB,  6B8b 
Ammon,  305. 

Amphictionies,  169,  292, 288w  Ml 
AmphipoUs,  250,  290,  294. 
Amphiisa,  296. 
Amnhia,  82. 
Amulius,  352. 
Amyntas,  202. 
Amyrtsus,  124  ;  (II.)  2SL 
Anacreon,  196. 
Anaximander,  199. 
Anaxlmenes,  199. 
Ancus  Martius,  868,  Ao. 
Ancyra,  840. 
Anderion,  481. 
Andrla,  176. 
Andriscus,  884,  424. 
Andros,  266. 
Antalcidas,  278,  279. 
Anthemius,  303 ;  (H.)  646. 
AntigonuB,  303,  &c.,  816,  te. 
Antigonus  DoBon,  826. 
An-lgonoB  GK>natai,  320, 821,  MkaHL       j 
Ai  tlnous,  800.  (  ^000  P 
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▲ntioch,  837,  486,  600,  609, 614. 

▲ntloohas,  266. 

Antdochns  the  Great,  390,  Ac,  838,  fto., 

343.421. 
Antiocnus  Hlerax,  338. 
Anliochue  Soter,  337. 
AutlochuB  TbeuB,  63,  337. 
AntiochuB  XIII., 339, 466. 
AutiiAter,  2in,  301,  311,  Ac,  816;  (JL) 

320. 
Antipater  the  Idumasan,  466. 
AntlphlluB,  313. 
Antiphon,  263. 
Antoiila,  490. 
AiitoninuB  Pius,  601.  602, 
Antonins,  Lucius,  473. 
Antoulus,  Marcus,  464, 
Antonius  Primus,  492. 
Antony,  Mark.  468, 470,  te. 
Aiiysis,  119. 
Aosta,  418. 
Apellico.44G. 
Appius  Claudius,  376,  Ac. ;  (IL,  ttS  * 

(III.)  403,  407. 
AppiuB  Claudius  the  Bliad,  896. 
Apries,  122. 
Apulia,  388.  Ac. 
▲toae  Sextte,  440,  46L 
AquUeia,  603,  611,  627,  633,  888^  64S. 
Aquitania,  461. 
Ararlc,  626. 

Amtus,  322, 824,  An.,  886. 
Arbogaetes,  688. 
Arcadia,  130. 

Arcadians,  130,  284,  288,  Ae.,  888. 
ArcadluB,  633,  Ac.  639. 
Archeians,  268 ;  (U.)  444, 446, 400 
Archestratus,  241. 
ArchidamuB,  227, 942,  Ac 
Archilochus,  198. 
Archimedes,  416. 
Archons,  176,  224. 
Ardca,  363, 864 
Ardishir,  610. 
Ardys,  07, 194. 

Areopagus,  180,  224, 229,  Ac,  Sll 
Argades,  178. 
ArgsDUB,  290. 
Argolis,  130. 
Argonauts,  144. 

Ar^Ho.  166,  252,  296,  828, 886, 88L 
AriSQUB,  274. 
Aricia,  352, 386. 
Arion,  198. 
Ariovistus,  468. 
Aritttagoris,  202,  Ac. 
Aristides,  211,Ac. 
AristobuliiB,  303,  Ac 
Aristobulufi  (of  Judaa),  4B8i 
Aristodemufi,  166. 
Ariutogciton,  185,  186,  811. 
Aristomenes,  167,  168. 
Aristonieus,  432,  444. 
ArlstophanoB,  237,  273. 
Aristotle,  390,  446. 
4.nnenia,  310.  491,  800. 
ArminiuB,  461,  466,  488. 
Arrhibieus,  260. 
AnhidMB^tlO. 
Axiaces,888. 


AiBaeidsB,  460. 

At8ino«,  321. 

Artabanes,  609. 

Artabanus,  278. 

Artabazus,  219,  820. 

Artaphemes,  2C6,  800. 

ArtavasdeB,  476. 

Artaxata,  465. 

Artazerzes,  226. 280,  267, 278, 281, 80Bi 

ArteiaiBiuro,  213. 

Aflya,34,  &c.,67. 

Ascra,  197. 

Asculum,  396. 

Asia,  19,  Ac. 

Aspasla,  238. 

Aspendoa,  279. 

Assyrians,  65,  66,  76^  Ao.,  408. 

Astures.  479. 

Astyages,  65. 

Athanaric,  531,  Ac. 

Atlienian  Senate,  180,  IBl,  187, 

Athena,  130, 172,  207,  Ac,  210, 288,  888 

Ac. ,  243,  268,  271, 818,  SIO,  180,  SM, 

329,  334,  446,  501,  838,  «K. 
AthoB,  210. 

AOlias  Calatinaa,  404. 
Attalus.  398, 399  ;  (II.)  880  088, 488;  (III. 

687. 
Attica,  130,  172,  Ac,  20T. 
Attila,  641,  642. 
Attok,  306. 


Augurs,  i 
Augustin 


Augustin,  540. 
AuguBtulus,  646. 
Augustus,  417,  Ac 
Aulls,  319. 
Aurellan,  616. 
AnreliuB,  602,  At. 
AoreoluB,  616. 
Ausonius,  630. 
Antophradatet,  811. 
Aventine,  376. 
ATidiusCaa8ii]|,4KM. 
ATltus,  644. 


Baal,  or  Belia,  88, 88. 
Babel,  or  Babylon,  76,*c,  8D0;888^8M 
Bacchylidea.286. 

Bactria,  or  Bactrlana,  62, 68,  J8B^  888. 
BsBcula,  417. 
BagaudflB,  619,  637. 
Bagoas,  302,  303. 
BalsB.  501, 
Balblnua,81L 
Balearic  Islands,  890. 
Balista,  614. 
Barsine,  308,  81A. 
Baailisous,  M6. 
Batayi,496. 
Bedxtecon,  48L 
Belmina,  834. 
BenaciM,  516>. 
Beneventum,  806. 
Be  jnice,  321. 
Berosus,  80. 
BesBUB,  306. 
Bibracte,  081. 

Blthynia,340,464,4B«.    p^^^T^ 
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BlemmyB,  61T. 

Boadlo6a,491. 

BocchuB,  489. 

B<£OtU,  180. 

BoDotianB,  211. 

Bolans,  3d2, 410, 48S. 

Bonifaciiu,  040,  Ac. 

Bovlanam,  388, 880. 

Brahmins,  88, 38, 40. 

BrasldM,  249. 

BzBflideia,  261. 

BrennoB,  821  ;  OI.)  8T9. 

Britain,  482, 488,  489,  491,  0O6»  080,  684, 

639. 
Britannicns,  489. 
Bmndusiiun,  486, 476. 
Bruttians,  417. 
Brutus,  383 ;    Qi,  Junius),  470,  Ae. ; 

(Deoinms),470. 
Bncephala,  807. 
Buddhism,  88,  44,  Ac. 
Burgundians,  638,641. 
Bums,  489. 
Bysautium,  198,  206»  828,  284,  :E66>  298, 

607,628,624. 


0ADHV8, 141 ;  (Miletofl),  198 

Cfl)ciUiis,  406. 

C»cina,486. 

OnUan  HiU,  867. 

Cc»re,864. 

CiMar,  Julius,  448,  466, 468 ;  (Oalui « 

Lucius),  482. 
Caledonians,  497, 606, 608. 
Califfula,  484,  486, 487. 
Callias,  241. 
Gallicratidas,  267. 
Galllmachus,  208. 
Callisthenes,  809. 
Callistus,  487. 
Camariua,  404. 
CambTses,  67, 68,  fte. 
Camlllus,  378,  Ac. 
CampanUns.  383,  fta,  890;  891, 488 
CampiBaudii,440. 
Canaahar,  806. 
Candaules,  96. 
Cann»,  416. 
Cantabri,  479. 
Canuleios,  877. 
Capelianus,  611. 
Capitol.  369,  374.  879,  402. 
Capitoline  HiU,  864. 
Cappodocia,  341. 
Capre»,  426. 

Capua,  383,  416,  416,  402, 648. 
OaracAlla,  608. 
Caranuls,  288. 
Carausius,  620. 
Carbo,  448, 460. 
Carinus.  6J8. 
Gameades,  428. 
CarrhflB  460 
Carthage.  96, 267, 896^  807,  Ac,  «8, 1 

Casillnuin,  414. 
Casiander,  316^  Ac.,  820. 


Oassian  Lav,  484. 

Caasius(Caius),  460, 470 ;  (Qlilntii8)»40ii 

Cassiveiaunus,  462. 

Castes,  26,  26,  88, 100, 106,  Ac 

Castor,  368. 

Cataiia,  266,  268. 

Catiline,  449,  467,  Ac 

Cato  (the  Censor),  426,  428,  Ac)  (ol 

Utica),460,4«8.  ^  ^ 
Catulus,  440,  447. 
Catualda,  486. 
Caucasians,  100. 
Caudium,  aB8. 
CecTops,  141. 173. 
CelUberians,411.48L 
Celts.  321,  337,  849,  Ac,  919,  M^  4101 

Censors,  377,  Ac 

CephaUenia,  288. 

Cephissus,  278. 

Cerasns,  464. 

Chabrias.  283. 

ChsBronela,  297,  448. 

Chalcedon,  266. 600,  fl88i 

Chalcidens,  262. 

Chald»ans,  68,  88,  Ac 

Chalons,  641. 

Chares,  291. 

Charon,  202. 

Cheirisophus,  274. 

Chemi,  98. 

Chersonesus,  206. 

Chians,  262.  291. 

China,  27,  Ac. 

Chinese  Wall,  32. 

Christ,  482,  486. 

Christians,  490, 496, 497, 602, 611,6 

621,  623,  Ac,  647. 
CibalsB,  623. 
Cicero,  466,  467,  Ac,  472. 
Cilicia,  464. 
Cimbrl,  439. 

Clmon,  223,  Ac,  226,  Ac 
Cinadon,  276. 
Clnolnnatus.  878, 878. 
Clneas,  394. 
Cinna,  446. 
Circesium,  612. 
Cirta,  640. 

CiTita  Vecchia,  488. 
Clastfdium,  410. 
Claudlan,  636. 
Claudius   (the  Emperor),   487,  Ac  | 

(CiTilis),  406  ;  (Gothlous),  616. 
ClaKomenae).  262,  280. 
Cleander.  6(». 
CleistheiieB,  186,  Ac. 
Cleitus,  303,  Ac,  309. 
Cleombrotus,  282,  284. 
Cleomedes,  254. 
Cleomenes,  186,  Ac,  204, 207  ;  (II.)  946 

(III.)  324,  Ac. 
Cleon,  246,  Ac. 
Cleopatra,  298 ;   (n.)  848 ;   OH.)  848 

(Queen  of  Egypt),  467  476. 
aieiits,  366. 
Clodius,  466,  460. 
Clovis,  MS. 
Clupea,  406. 

Clusium, 97^ 416.      ^        .^  C^nir^n]c> 
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Cnidm,  278. 

Codrns,  IM,  176,  IM. 

Collatia,863,a64. 

CoUatlnuB,  863,866. 

Golllne  gate,  448. 

GomitU.  860, 865,  88S,  484. 

GommodnSt  601«  &0. 

Gonf  uoiuB,  28,  29. 

Gonon,  266,  267, 277,  Ao. 

Goustans,  626. 627  :  (II.)  888. 

Gonstantlne  (the  Oreat),  621,  As. ;  (II.) 

626,  627  ;  (lU.)  637,  688. 
Consuls,  366. 
(^nstautius  (Ghloras),  680,  Ae. ;  (IL) 

626,  Ac. ;  cm.)  688. 
Gonstantlnople,  623. 
Gopts,  99. 
Gorbio,  373. 
Gorbulo,  488. 
Gorcyra,239,246,288. 
Gorfluium,  443. 
Gorinth,  239,  297,  286, 800^  SU^  ai6»  8H, 

424. 
CoriolanoB,  870,  fte. 
Gomela,  434. 
Comelloa,  389. 
Coroneia,  278,  288. 
ContcaTaM,  404, 408, 480. 
€k)«,263. 
Coeenza,  688. 
Coemoi,  1B6. 
Gotta,  461. 
Orannon,313. 

Cnosus,  M.  LiolnloB,  468,  480,460. 
Grateras,  289 ;  (U.)808,  fte.,  808,»Mytlg. 
Cremara,  872. 
Gremona,  411,  492. 
Gresphontes,  164. 
Crete,  131^66. 
CriBfl»an  war,  169. 
Critias,  269,  Ac. 
Crltolaos,  836 ;  (n.)  488. 
Crojsus,  66,  67,  97, 194. 
Croton,  200,  201. 
Ctesla-,  68,  77. 
Cteaiphon,  499,  603.  B29. 
Cumffi,  191 ;  in  Italy,  101«  8B0l 
Cunaxa,  274. 
Curlatii,  367. 
Curio,  466. 

Cyaxares,  66,  78, 79, 88. 
Gyolades,  isi. 
Cyclic  poets,  197. 
Cydnus,  304. 
Gylon,  176. 

CynoBcephalsB,  286, 880^ 
Cynossema,  266. 
Cyprus,  280,  460. 
Gyrene,  192,  342. 
Cyrupodion,  821. 
Gyrus,  King  of  Penia,  68L  88, 100  •  (EL) 

266,  267,  274. 
Cythera,240,278. 
Cytinion,  297. 
Cyaicus,  268, 464. 


DAOAJTi,  497,  488, 409^  818. 


Dalmatia,480,644. 

Itaamattna,  628. 

Damasooa,  804. 

Danaus,  141, 148. 

Danube,  603. 

Darius,  71,  &c.,  123.  801,807.S18:<O»4» 

mannuB),  802,  mo.  |  (Swbn^sn, 
Datis.  207. 
Daurtsee.  206. 
Decebalus,  497,  499. 
Deoelea,267,268,86L 
Deoemyira,  874. 
DecentiuB,  627. 
Dedus,  PubUna,  3811  881 ;  (Mv8),  88t| 

(the  Emperoi),  618. 
Deiooes,  64. 
I>8liam,2&0. 
Delos,  190. 

Delphi,  129, 214, 232,  902, 988, 88L 
Delia,  98.  — »  --» 

Demades,  811. 
DemetrittB  Phalereui,  817,  818;  (Pol^ 

oroetea),  816,  Ae..  818|  Ao. ;  (IIL) 

326 ;  a  V .)  828,  411 ;  (7.)  888. 
Demi,  186. 

Demoohares,  818,  820. 
DemocrituB,  394, 
Demonax,  192. 
DemoBthenes  (fha  gaaaral),  9ir»  Aob, 

269. 
Demosthenes  (Uie  orator),  988, 1^888^ 

Dentatus,  886. 

DereylUdaB,  976. 

Dladumeuianus,  608. 

Disous,  3M,  iko. 

Dido.  397. 

Diocletian.  619,  fte. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  77,  lUw 

Diogenes,  428. 

Dionysius    (the    eldor),    4M$     (ttM 

younger),  401. 
Dolabella,  468. 
Domltia,  497. 
Domitian,  493,  496,  fte. 
Domitlus  Abanobailraa,  488;  (OortMlQ^ 

490. 
Dorian  Colonies,  191. 
Dorian  Pentapolis,  19L 
Dorians,  132, 138, 169,  211. 
Doris,  129. 
Draco,  176. 
Drepaiia,  406. 
Druids,  461. 
Drusus,    479,  480 ;  (Ma  iC  ' 

4ft4 
DuiliuB,  404. 
Dymanes,  168. 
Dyrrhachium,  488, 


EOBATAKA,  64, 78» 
Ecdeslss,  181. 


Edessa,  609, 614. 
Egeria,  866. 
Egesta,  2H  ^te. 
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97,  Ao.,  aOS,  SIB»  SIT,  Ml,  fto., 

EUgalMlna,  609. 

EliSel%307. 

Eloa,  196, 199. 

EleoBia,  dao. 

SUs,  181. 

Bmesa,  609. 

Empedooles,  199. 

Epaxninondift,  281,  Ae. 

Epheaas,  204,  206. 

EphlAltes,  214 ;  (H.)  289.  Jto. 

Bphon,  160, 166, 271,  828, 89. 

Epictetos,  497. 

EpidamnoB,  289. 

Epi<Uiiriis,268. 

Epimenidet,  178. 

Epltadaa,  248. 

Equites,  436. 

Eretria,  207. 

Erythrss,  262. 

Eryx,  407. 

Etnucaas,  848,  849,  887,  872^  881,  888, 

&o.,  398. 
Enbcea,  261, 296. 
Euchenus,  687. 
Eacratidas,  63. 
Endamldas.  281. 
Bndoxia,  643, 
Bugenivs,  688. 

Eumeues,  814,  fte. ;  (o<  PergAmw),  422. 
Eaniu,  434. 
Eiiilc,646. 
Enrybiadet,  212, 217. 

,  268, 289;  On  PimphyUa), 


Earipidet,  287, 278. 
Eni«Dia,  628. 
BuBeblos,  626. 
Eatropina,  636. 


FAsn,  372. 

Fabiua  Mazlmiis,  888,  881 }  CQ^  41i» 

416. 
Fabias,  Qulntiu,  891, 412. 
FabrlcliiB,  393,  fto. 
Fswuln,  638. 
Faastina,  604. 
Fidenn,  864, 367,  878, 486. 
Fimbria,  ^6. 
Firdusi,  61. 
Flaccus.  437. 
Flamininuft,  330,  fte. 
FlaminiiiB,  Caius,  418^  418, 
FlorianuB,  617. 
Fo,48. 

FrankB,  614,  616,  688, 688L 
FregelliB,  387,  Sco- 
Friilgern,  682. 
Fronto,  601. 
FaciDo  Lake,  631. 
FnlTla,  472, 478. 


Oabihiax  Law,  484. 
Gabinlns,  464. 


Oaliiafl,686. 

Gtalattana,  881, 840. 

Galba,   Servina  8nlpleliii»  481 1  Obi 

Emperor),  490,  488. 
Oalerios,  620. 
Oalgacns,  497. 
Galfa,  633. 

Galla  Placidla,  688,  Ae. 
GalUaCisalpiiia,  411, 428. 
GallieiiUB,  614. 
Gallus,  627. 
Gallns,  ^liifl,  479. 
GalluB  TrebonianuB,  6ia. 
Gaugamela,  806. 
Gaul,  469,  &o. 

GaulB,  379.  &c.,  898, 418^  4111 
Gaarus,  384. 
Gaza,  338. 
GedroBia,  807. 
Gela,  192,  249. 
Gelo,  212,  399. 


Genaerio,  640. 641,  643,  i 
Genncina,  372. 


Germanicoa,  484. 486. 

Germans,  479.  &c,  486,  488,  60^  O^ 

613,  618,  646. 
CkflBius  Floma,  484. 
Geta,608. 
Getse,  300. 
Gildo,  636. 

Glabrlo,  331 ;  (M.  AdUiu),  466. 
GlaucU,441. 
Glyoeriua,  645. 
Gozdlan,  611 :  (U.)  611. 
Gordium,  304. 

Goths,  513,  &o.,  626,  681,  Ao.,  686. 
Graochus(Caius),  486,  fto.;  (OloltiaO^ 

373 :  (Tiberius),  416,  482,  484,  SfiT" 
Granioos,  303. 
Gratian,  530,  682,  688. 
Greece,  125,  Ac. 
Guiidobald,  M6. 
Gyaee,  96, 194. 
Gyuppus,  267,  so. 
Gythinm,  284. 


Haobiak,  18i,  499,  Ao. 

HaltartoB,  277. 

Halioamassus,  191, 806. 

Hamiloar,  899,  401 ;  (II.)  407,  Aou,  40» 

&o.,  411. 
Hannibal,  328, 330.411,  fte.,  488. 
Hannibalianos,  626. 
Hanno,  412. 

Harmodius,  186, 186,  811. 
Harraoats,  277. 
Harpaffns,  195. 
Harpalus,  312. 

Hasdrabal,  411 ;  (H.)  418, 418^  4ir. 
Hecat»us,  204. 
HegesiatratHS,  184. 
HeliiBa,  181, 187. 
Hellas,  126,  &o. 
HeUenes,  126,  fto.,  186,teb 
Hellespont,  210. 
Helos,  284. 

Helots,  154,169, 168, 186^  r^^^^T^ 
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Helvetli,  461. 

HelTldiuB  PriBcos.  404. 

H«pk»(itlon,  80S,  fte. 

Heracleia,  313,  Sa». 

Heracleidfl.  9G. 

Heracles  (tue  Hero),  108 ;  (tlie  wm  of 

Alexander  the  Qntit),  SIS. 
Heraclitus,  199. 
Herat,  306. 
Herculaneum,  496. 
Herdonias,  374. 
HermsBum  (Cape),  406. 
HermeH,  266. 

Hermocrates,  249,  256,  Ae. 
Hemicans,  389. 
Herod,  456. 
Herodee  Attlcns,  601. 
Herodotus,  65,  69.  70,  US. 
Heslod,  161, 197,  360. 
Hiero,  402,  &c.,  416. 
Hieronymns,  416. 
Hlniera,  192.  217,  267,  898,  4M. 
Hindoo  Mytnologj,  41,  in, 
HindooB.  34,  &c. 
Hlpparcnns,  196,  fte. 
Hippias,  186,  &c.,  204, 887. 
Hippomenes,  175. 
Hipponax,  196. 
Hippo  Regius,  287,  040. 
HlrtiuB,471. 
HistlfBUB,  282,  &e. 
Homer.  151, 197. 

Homeric  poemi,  146,  Ac.»  188^  888l 
Honoria,  642. 
Honorius,  533,  Ac. 
Hopletes,  178. 
HoratiuB  Coclea,  867. 
HoBtilianufi,  518. 
Hnna,  631. 
Hyc«os,  116,  &c. 
Hylleaus,  160. 
HyperideB,  812, 818« 
Hyroanui,  466. 


lAPTOIAir  LurouAGE,  848. 

Iberians,  411 . 

n»ycu8, 198. 

Hlyricum,  296.  898,  808,  818,  8Sr,  8B8, 

418,411,409. 
[iiam8,229. 
India,  83,  &e. 

Indo-Germanic  Race,  21, 8S 
Ins'ibrians,  410,  422. 
Ionian  Colonies,  190,  ftow 
lonians,  138,  &c.,  163,  &c.,  48S. 
Iphioratee,  278,  279,  283,  2B8, 188  881. 
Ipsus,  316. 
Iran,  06,  Ae. 
Isagoras,  187. 
Isauri.  614. 
Iscander,  810. 
Itmenlas,  281. 
Tbbus,  .'M>4,  667. 
isthmian  games,  1T8, 8811 
ItaUca,4&     ^     ^ 
tt«Ueiis,488. 


Ilal7,8l8»*B. 
Ithome,  166k  288, 988. 


J. 

Janus,  366,  476. 
Jason  rof  Phe»).  88Bb 
Jerusalem,  492, 494, 888* 
Jews,  491, 494.  681. 
Joannes,  639. 
Jotapata,  484. 
Jovian,  688. 
JoTinus,  638. 
Juba,468. 
Jugurtha,  438,  &e. 
Julia,  482 ;  (Domna),  006. 
Julian  the  Apostate,  087,4 
Julian,  520  ;  (Didlos),  008» 
Julius  Nepoe,  640. 
Justina,  533. 
Juyenai,  604. 


Kaltoaba,  08. 
Kahatriyas,  88. 


Laoonia,  181. 

Lamachus,  800,  Ac 

Laraia,  313. 

Lamian  War,  818. 814. 

Lampsacos,  226,  287. 

Larclus,  368. 

Latins,  318,  361,  806,  868^  884»  1 

Latiuni,  861,  384. 

Lantulte,  388. 

Lechseon,  278. 

Leo.  I.  (the  Pope),  048 ;  (tlw  1 

640,647. 
I^ochares,  KB, 
Leonidas,  213 ;  (IL)  888. 
Leonnatus,  313. 
Leontini,  247. 
Leosthenes,  290,  318. 
Leontyohides,  220. 

Lepidus.  461 ;  (lih6Tiii»iTll),8n»tei 
Lesbos,  190,  261. 
Leuoopetra,  336. 
Leuctra,  284. 
libius,  Severas,  044. 
Libyans,  297, 409. 
licinian  Iaw,  881, 888, 486. 
Licinius  Stolo,  881;    (the 

621,  Ac. 
Liffurians,409,482,488. 
Lilybieum,  406. 
Liris,  488. 
Livia,  482. 

LiTius  Drusus,  487, 448,  MS. 
Locrians,  297. 
Lucan,  490. 

Lueanla,  387,  389, 880,  UL 
Lneeres,  866, 860. 
Laoeila,887. 
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lAeretla,  868.  M4. 
LucaUas,  4BL 
LiiBitaBlflL,481.4D0. 
Lntatiiii  Gatiiiiiiy  40T. 
Lyoeum,  184. 
Lyda,  IM,  196.  . 
Lycopliion|291, 292. 
I^oortM  l02. 


Lycnnnu,  the  SMrtan  IftwgiTer,  157, 
&c. ; jn.)  182ri88;  0531298,  800; 
(the  Ephor),  828 :  (V.)  827, 828. 

Lydk,  95,  &o.,  194, 482. 


Lygdamls,  184^ 
Lysander,  261,  267,  Sse,,  278. 
LyFandra,  321. 
LysiaA,  2;^. 
LyBlmachia,  821. 
Lysimachiu,  310, 819,  Ao. 


M  AOBDOKIA,  288,  fto.,  888^  88l»  4B81 

If  achanidaa,  829. 

If acrianus,  51A. 

MacriiiuB,  B09. 

Macro,  484. 

Mnandriiu,  201. 

Miecenas,  477. 

Mw8a,60d. 

Magi,  69.  71,  74. 

Magna  Qneola,  191, 800. 

Magnentlns,  527. 

Magnesia  (In  Aala),  19Q,  a5 ;  Ob  Tbm- 

^^^21,298.  839. 

Mago,  288. 

Majorian,  544. 

MalchiiB,  298. 

MaleYentmn,  890. 

Malli,  807. 

Mamertlnea,  402,  4fl8L 

Mammsa,  510. 

Manolnus,  482. 

Maneth<s  lUS  118i  8tt. 

Maiiiliiu,405. 

Manlius  (GapitoUniu),  878,  te.:   (Li- 

doB),  406 :  (Torquatns),  882, 886. 
Mantlneia,  263,  280,  284, 287,  826,  828. 
Marathon,  206,  209, 210. 
Marcellinus,  644. 
MarcellOB,  410,  416;  (U.)  40L 
Marda,  606. 
Marciana,  499. 
Marciaiiua,  642. 
MaroiuB,  389. 

Marcomanni,  480, 486,  497, 608. 
Mardoniiu,  206,  217,  Sse. 
Marios,  (the  elder),  438,  ftc,  408,'  (tlw 

younger),  448. 
Maroboduna,  480, 486. 
Marsic  War,  442. 
Mardans,  889,  443. 
MaeinlMa,  418,  Ac.,  426,  &o.,  488 
Maasagetn,  68. 
Maaailla,198,461,466. 
Maflaiya.438. 
Maxenttus,  021,  022. 

Mazlminva,  SU  ;  (Hfiaa),  081, 028. 
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Mazimoa,  611 ;  (n.)  688 ;  (m.)  04S. 

Masarea,  196. 

Media,  M,  fte. 

Medon,  175. 

Megahasna,  202. 

Megaclea,  170,  in ;  (U.)  182. 

Megalopolis,  284, 296, 811, 817, 8a& 

Megara,  249,  326. 

Meffarls,  130. 

Me^ager,  842. 

Mellssus,  199. 

Melos,  2M. 

MemmiuB,  438,  44L 

Memnon,  301,  304. 

Memphis,  310. 

Meneiiius  Agrippa,  8OBI 

Meonians,  96. 

Mermnadie,  96. 

Mero«,  100, 101. 

Mesopotamia,  490. 

Mossalla,  477. 

Messalina,  487. 

Messana.  402, 408. 

Messapi&ns,  394. 

Metwenia,  131, 184,  228,  886, 287, 888 

Metaarus,417. 

Metelliis.  336,  424 ;  (H.)  488,  Ao.,  441 

(Scipio),  464,  468. 
Milan,  616,  619. 
Miletus,  190,  193,  206,  282. 
Milo,  200. 

Miltiadea,  202,  206,  Ae. 
Mimnermos,  198. 
Mindarus,264,266. 
Minos,  144, 166. 
MintumsBf  440. 
Minudus,  378. 
Misithens,  512. 
Mithridates  V .,  432, 444 ;  (VI.)  Ml»  «m 

460,464. 
liisraim,  96. 
M(BSia,497,600,612,63S. 
Mona,  491. 
Mongols,  27. 
Mucuuins,  486. 
Mnoius  ScsBTola,  887, 888. 
Mnmmins,  336,  838,  «M. 
Manda.469. 

Manyohia,  222, 814,  818»  SIOl 
Murena,  460. 
MuTsa,  627. 
Mutina,  471. 
Mycale,  220. 
Myla,  404,  ^74. 
Myronides,  281,  Ae. 
Mytileneans,184,M0L 
My  ttistratum,  404. 
Myus,  226. 


NABI8,  820, 88L 
Nabonnedua,  68. 
Nabopolassar,  60, 78> 
Nalssus,  616. 
Narbo  Maroius,  46L 
Nareissus,  487. 

NaZSeS,618.  {^r^r^r^]r> 

NazoB,  208, 207,  228, 908,  «&  V^OOgLC 
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KeftpoUi,  187. 
Nearchas,  807. 
Kebucha4meBzar,  81,  88>  ML 
Kecho,  81,  88, 121, 122. 
Nectanebos,  302. 
KemaasuB.  601,  002. 
Nemea,  278. 
Kemean  Games,  170. 
Neon,  292. 
Nero,  483, 488- 
Nerva,  407. 

New  Carthage,  4U,  412, 416i 
Niciea,  307. 
Nicaiior,  316. 
Nicene  Council,  624. 
Nicias,  219,  &c 
Nicomedela,  619, 620,  0B6. 
Nlcomedee,  UI.,  340,  4S1 
NicopolU,  466 ;  (O.)  476. 
Nineveh,  66,  76. 
Ninua,  63,  76. 
Ninyas,  76. 
NiBlbis.  499,  829. 
Nitocris,  81. 
NoU,  416,  446, 482, 648. 
NorbanuB,  448. 
Noreia,  446. 
Numantia,  431. 
Numa  PompiliuB,  SSIb 
Numerianns,  618. 
Numidia,  427. 
Numitor,  863. 


Oabib  of  Slwah,  900w 
Och^iJi.  3ft2. 
0«CaTUnuA,  471,  ito. 
Di^uiTlti*,  4^ ;  ^U.)446,4€ 
Odf^natbua,  514^  516. 
Odoactir,  646,  MT» 
CEliophytA,  231, 
Oiculnlaii  Ijiw,  SSS. 
Orytitlufl,  Mn 

oiymi>i!k  111, aaa. 

OljrinpliWp  2r*^,  316. 
Olfmplo  iJamefij  ISl,  ITOL 
Olvmnnn,  137. 
Oi^.tV.  .    Ml    L»K1^293. 
f.  ■.^:<:,  2S8. 

Ophelias,  401. 
Opimiua,  437. 
Orchonienos,  283, 292, 4liL 
Orestes,  289 ;  (H.)  646. 
erodes,  460. 
Oropos.  297,  334. 
Osca,  462. 

OsUa,  368,  4{»,  488,  087. 
Ostraoism  187. 
Otho,  492. 
Ozylus,  163. 


PAOHBS,  246. 
PflBtusTh; 


Pagans,  634. 
Pagodas,  64. 
Palatine  Hill,  ] 


Paleitine,  338, 888i 
PalinuruB,  Cape,  408. 

Pallas,  487. 

Palmyra.  616. 

Pamphilians,  a  Spartan  tzAdi  Ml 

PauathensML  174.      » 

Pandatoria,  489. 

Panionium,  193. 

Pannonia,  481.  486. 

PanormuB,  406. 

PanML471. 

Papinlan,  607,  608. 

PapiriuB  Cursor,  388. 

Pariahs,  41. 

Parmenides,  199. 

Parmenio,  298,  Ste.,  308, 4te.,  806L 

Parnassus,  129. 

Parsi,  69. 

Parthamaspates,  490. 

Parthenon,  236. 

Parthia,  338,  460,  476,  479, 488,  480,  486l 

603,  607,  609. 
Parysatls,  274. 
Patricians,  866.  380,  861,  868^  866,  868^ 

374,  &c.,  381,  386,  882. 
Paul.  489. 
Paulinus,  491. 
Paullus.  833,411.  414. 
Pausanias,  218,  Ac,  228,  Ac.,  277 ;  (11.) 

270,  &c. ;  (hi.)  288;  ay.)288^  800  ; 

(V.)298. 
Payia,  646. 

PalaBgian8,96.186,847. 
Pellgiiians,  389. 
Palla,  288. 
Pelopidas,  281,  &c. 
Peloponnesus,  127, 130,  fto. 
Peloponnesian  War,  2H)8,  fte. 
Pelops,  144. 
Perdlccas,  240, 281 ;  (IL)  288,  te.,  Mb 

314. 
Perennis,  606. 
Pergamoe,  340. 427,  488. 
Pericles,  228,  &c. 
Perinthos,  296. 
Perperna,  432  ;  (11.)  468. 
Persepolis,  306. 
Pexseus,  143  ;  (U.)  i 
Persians,  66,  &c.,  93,  1 

610,  512,  514, 629. 
Pertinax,  606. 
Peniaia,  391,474. 
Pescennius  l^iger,  606. 
Petilius  CereaUs,  496. 
Peter,  489. 
Petrelus,  466,  468. 
Phalflscus,  298,  294. 
Phaleron,  222. 
Pharaohs,  106. 

Phamabazus,  266,  276^  fte. ;  (IL)  81]« 
Pharnaces,  466,  467. 
Pharsalus,  466. 
Phayllus,  293. 
Pheidon,  166,  288. 
PbersB,  294. 
Pherecydes,  198. 
Phidias,  236,  237. 
Philip,  king  of  MaoedonlAj88,288,  Aoj 

(fl.)  m:  (IV.)  SaoTCV.)  888,  881; 

&o.,  (VI.)  612. 


278,801»Jta« 
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Flil]lpiKl,478. 

Pbilomeiiu,  282. 

FhilopoBmon,  828,829.  He 

PhilotftB,  309. 

PhliuB,  280. 

Phociea,  193, 196. 

Phociaiu,  211,  292.  Ao. 

Phocion,  296,  Ac,  816. 

Phocls,  129. 

PhOBbicUw,  28L 

Phoenicia,  86,  Ste.,  802. 

Phormio,  244. 

Phraates,  476. 

Phraortea,  66. 

Phrynlchas,  236, 262,  teb 

Phiil,  78. 

Phyle,  270. 

Pioeuum,600. 

Plmlar,  196,236,301. 

Pirceuii,222,270,319. 

Pisauder,  276 ;  (II.)  263, 285. 

Plaiatratua,  182,  &o. 

Pl80,  486;  CCalparniuB),  490;  (Udn- 

iaiius),491. 
Plstoria,  468. 
Placentia,  411, 644.  646L 
Plague  at  Athens,  243. 
PlatBDanB,  206,  211,  216,  219,  Ml,  244, 

283. 
Plato,  273. 
Plebeians.  366, 367, 356, 360, 866, 867, 874, 

&c.,  m,  382,  302. 
PleistarohuB,  218. 

Pliuv,  the  elder,  496 ;  the  younger,  496. 
Plotiua,  499. 
Plutarch,  601. 
PollontiA,  636. 
PoUlo,  4n. 
Pollux,  368. 
Polybiades,  281. 
Polybins.  382,  384.  899, 418. 
Polycrates,  196^200. 
Polysperohon,  316, 816, 818. 
Pompeius  Bufus,  446. 
Pompey.  349. 460. 466.  Ac,  466 ;  Onatai 

and  Sextos,  468,  474. 
Pontiffs,  866. 

Pontlns,  388, 892  ;  Tsleiiiiui,  m, 
Pontus,  340,  444,  Ac. 
PopiBpa  Sabina.  489, 480i 
Porsenna,  867,  so. 
Porto,  6tf . 
Poms,  807. 

Potidonla,  Prntum,  191 
Postumlns,  388. 
Postnmus,  614, 615. 
Potidiea.  240,  Ao.,  28L 
PrsBtor,  382. 
Prioae,  194, 196. 
Probus,616,  617. 
Procoplns,  631. 
Prndentins,  636. 
Prusias,  328,  422. 
Prytaneum,  182. 
Psammenitus,  69, 128. 
Piammetlohiis,  120,  &«. 
Psammis,  122. 
Psendo-Phillp,334,  335. 
Ptolemy  Alorltes,  289 ;  (Oenumiis),  821, 

842;  (Dionyias),  M;  (By«xgetM), 
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838, 842,  fto.  ;  (Eplpkanes),  829. 848i 
(Philadelphns),  3^,  396 ;  (PhIloB»> 
eter),  843  :  (Philopator ),  343  ;  (9o> 
ter),  303,  &c.,  316,  Ac..  817, 341,  fto. 

Pnblilius  Philo,  386 ;  (Voloro),  374. 

Polcheria,  612. 

Punic  Wars,  403,  &c.  412,  fto.,  420^  teb 

Pnnjaub,  306. 

Pydna,  333,  424. 

^los,  247,  Ac, 

Pyramids,  113, 114. 

Pyrrhus,  820,  322,  394,  fto.,  8801 

]^thagorae,  190,  &o 

Pythian  Games,  170, 296. 


QunrriLLUS,  616. 
Quirinal  Hill,  364. 
Quirinus,  364. 


BADAOA.I8U8,  636. 

R»tia,  616. 

Rameses,  118, 119. 

Bamiies,  355. 

Bando,  530. 

Basena  349. 

Bavenna,  464,  465,  486, 686»  686^  611 

Begillus,  Lake,  868. 

Begulus,  406,  &c 

Bemus,  362. 

Bhea  Silvia,  362, 

Bhegium,  266,  361,  896, 408. 

Bhodes,  279, 423. 

Bhoue,  413. 


Bosetta  Stone,  104. 
Boxana,  306, 81& 
Bnbicon,  466. 
Buflnus.  634, 685w 
BafQS,«90. 


Sabaoo,  118. 

Sabellians,  848, 852, 888, 40^ 

Sabines,  364,  868. 

Sabinus,  492. 

Sacred  Moont,  370. 

Sacred  Wars,  292,  295, 296 

Sadyatte8,97, 194. 

Saguntura,  412. 

Salamls,  216,  216, 268 ;  (In  Ojpnufy,  ttk 

Salil,  365. 

Salmanassar.  78,  93. 

Samnltes,  848,  383,  fto.,  887,  fte.,  886 
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SamoB,'l96, 196, 220,  284,  268, 297. 
Sanscrit,  41. 
Sappho,  196. 
Sapor  I.,  612. 

SardaDapaluf,n,78  rn.f^n]o 
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BHxlaB.  Mi,  27i. 

BardlBla,  388,  404, 40^  4M. 

SMmatiAiisVsOO,  60i^  618, 08, 588. 

SlMHTilrttp,  63p  610. 

Satumiuuft,  441. 

Saxons,  619,  630, 688. 

Seatpheia,  424. 

Scione.  261. 

8cipio  Nasica,  436. 

ScipioB,  339,  413,  &c.,  416,  Ao.,  488,  498, 

432. 
Scythia,  18. 
Se^estes,  481,  486. 
Seiauus,  483. 
Seleucia,  337,  499,  608. 
Seleuous  I.,  316,  319,  386;   (II.)   888; 

(III.)  338;  (IV.)  a». 
SelinuB,  284,  600. 
Sellasia,  326. 
Beuiiramls,  63,  76. 
Semitic  Race,  21,  22. 
Semprouiuis  LoDgu8,413. 
Senate  (of  Rome),  866, 888, 864»  477. 
Seneca,  489.  490. 
Sennacnerib,  119. 
Senones,  392.  393. 
Seutiuum,  391. 
Sepias  (Cape),  218. 
8eptaagint,d42. 
Sertoriu8,461. 
Servile  War,  462. 
SerTlUusAl»lm,«7B. 
ServiuB  Tullius.  368, 880,  865. 
SesostriB,  116, 118. 
Seetos,  221,  301. 
Sethos,  119. 
Sevenis,  601 ;    (Alexandsr),  tfl8,  611 ; 

(SeptimiuB),  606 ;  (Yalexinfl),  SL 
Seven  Sa«eB,  198. 
Sextius  (LuciuB),  381. 
Sicily,  190,  396,  897.  fto^  484i 
Sicyon,  324, 884. 
Sidicinefl,  388. 
Sidou,  87,  &c.,  302. 
Silarus,  463. 
SilTanaB,628. 
Simonides  (of  Ck»%  288* 
Sinope,  460. 
SiriB,  39i. 

Sirmium,  604,  616, 619. 
SltalocB,  243. 
Smordis.  70. 

Social  Wan,  291.  327,  448 
SocrateB,  267, 278. 
SogdianuB,  274. 
SoiSBonB,  643. 
Solon,  67,  170,  177,  Ac. 
SophocleB,  236,  278. 
SophoniBbe,  418. 
SosicIeB,  189. 
SoBthenet,  821. 
S'jain,  411,  &o.,  422,  &e.,  481,  Ao.,  461, 

465,638. 
Sparta,  167,  Ac^  207, 227,  288,  te.,  871, 

320,  322,  &c..  329,  831. 
Spartaona,  482, 463. 
SpartanB,  186,  &e.,  208,  209,  421 
Sphaoteria,  248, 
Spoletium,  414,  613. 
SporadoB,  131. 


Spurloa  CtMiiii,  888, 9tU  I 

878. 
StablBB,  496. 
StageiroB,  260. 
SteBiclioriiB,  196. 
Stilicho,  634,  Ac 
StrasHburg,  628. 
SnfleteB,  400. 
Sulla,  336, 439, 441,  Ae. 
SulpiciuB  Galba,  890 :  (PvUlai)^  4I& 
Susa,  316. 
SysgriuB,  643. 
SybarlB,  200,  361. 
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